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1 Highlights of the Year 1977 


Economic growth in Canada and almost all industrial countries slowed down in 
1977. The slowdown actually began in the second half of 1976, when the 
growth of real output for the countries belonging to the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) fell from an annual rate of 
over 6 per cent to some 3 per cent. The growth in personal spending 
decelerated while inventory accumulation, which had provided a significant 
boost to output growth in the first half, did not increase. No sector came 
forward to inject new stimulus into the pace of economic activity, thus accen- 
tuating the weakness of the present recovery. The OECD estimated that 
government budgets exerted, on balance, a contractionary impact on 
economic activity during most of 1977. Real growth for the OECD area in 
1977 averaged 3.5 per cent. 


In the United States economy, total domestic demand grew at almost 5.5 per 
cent in 1977, but a falling real foreign balance brought the growth of total 
output down to 4.9 per cent. Growth decelerated through the year, mainly 
because there was less support from stockbuilding in the second half. 


The loss of momentum in the industrial world was reflected in labour markets. 
By the end of 1977, unemployment in the OECD area reached 16.3 million 
persons, some half a million higher than at the trough of the 1975 recession 
and equal to 5.4 per cent of the labour force. Of the major countries, only the 
United States recorded any significant improvement in its unemployment rate 
by the end of the year. 


Inflation in the industrial world, as measured by consumer price changes, 
declined in the latter half of 1977, reversing an earlier acceleration. As a result, 
while the increase in OECD consumer prices accelerated somewhat in 1977 
compared with 1976, the rate of inflation entering 1978 was lower. At 8 per 
cent, Canada’s performance was better than the average of all OECD coun- 
tries, but still above the 6.5 per cent inflation rate of the United States, 
Canada’s major trading partner. 


The current account deficit of OECD countries widened further in 1977. While 
some modest adjustment occurred in the unbalanced structure of OECD 
member countries’ current account balances, the United States deficit widened 
substantially and Japan’s surplus continued to increase. 


There were substantial movements of exchange rates in 1977. Major European 
currencies, including the Swiss franc, and the Japanese yen appreciated 
against the U.S. dollar while the Canadian dollar and currencies of most 
smaller European countries depreciated. As a result, only small effective 
exchange rate changes were recorded for many major currencies while large 
changes were experienced by smaller countries. Over the 12 months ending 
December, 1977, the price of the Canadian dollar fell 7.2 per cent in U.S. dollar 


terms and 16.7 per cent against a trade-weighted index of the Group of Ten"” 
currencies excluding the U.S. dollar. This resulted in a fall of 9.3 per cent 
against the total Group of Ten currencies. 


The volume of Canada’s exports of goods and services increased 7.7 per cent 
in 1977, marking the second consecutive year of strong export growth. While 
the rate of advance was a little less than the 8.9 per cent recorded in 1976, it 
was encouraging in view of the slower growth experienced in the United States 
and other countries in 1977. The growth in Canada’s exports did not decline as 
much as demand abroad due to gains in market shares, the unwinding of the 
effects of the strike in the United States automobile industry in late 1976 and 
an increase of almost 50 per cent in the volume of wheat exports. Imports of 
goods and services, on the other hand, incieased only 2 per cent in volume 
terms in 1977, following a rise of 8.2 per cent in 1976. While the deceleration in 
the growth of Canadian domestic demand explained a substantial part of the 
slower import growth, part was also due to increasing substitution of Canadian 
goods and services for those previously purchased from abroad, because of 
the depreciation of the Canadian dollar. 


The continued strong growth of exports and the weak growth of imports 
boosted the demand for Canadian-produced output. For the first time in seven 
years, there was a decline in the current account balance in volume terms. 
However, Canada experienced a significant 4 per cent terms-of-trade loss in 
1977. In other words, export prices of Canadian goods and services rose by 
almost 4 per cent less in 1977 than did import prices, although both export and 
import prices rose at substantially higher rates in 1977 than in 1976. Both the 
higher rates of increase and the terms of trade loss are largely explained by the 
depreciation of the Canadian dollar. But part of the increase in import prices 
was due to a run-up in international food prices while the increase in export 
prices would have been higher except for weak or even falling international 
prices for some Canadian export products, particularly wheat. 


The loss in the terms of trade offset the gain in the volume of trade, leaving the 
current account deficit unchanged in 1977 at $4.2 billion. In 1977, however, 
capital inflows fell by $1.9 billion to $2.8 billion. The difference between this 
inflow and the current account deficit was accounted for by a decline in official 
reserves of U.S. $1.2 billion. 


While the volume impacts of the depreciation of the Canadian dollar boosted 
Canadian output growth in 1977, the price impacts caused some acceleration 
in Canadian inflation. This was particularly evident in food prices where the 
depreciation effects were compounded by sharply increasing international 
prices of many products including, for example, fresh fruits and vegetables, 
coffee and tea. The increase in the price of total Canadian output declined in 
1977; as measured by the implicit deflator for gross national expenditure 
(GNE), which excludes the initial, direct impact of higher import prices and 
includes price developments of Canadian production sold abroad, prices 
increased 6.5 per cent in 1977 following an increase of 9.5 per cent in 1976. 
The slowdown in Canadian output price increases in 1977 was much closer to 
the degree of moderation recorded in wage gains. Average weekly earnings of 
the industrial composite increased 9.7 per cent in 1977 after rising 12.1 per 
cent in 1976. Negotiated wage settlements in the first year of contract aver- 
aged 8 per cent in 1977, indicating continuing moderation in the future. 


“| United States, Japan, France, Germany, Italy, United Kingdom, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Sweden, plus Switzerland. 


Canada — United States Economic Performance 


Growth in output (constant dollar GNP) 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Canadian Statistical Review, Monthly, Cat. 11-003; United States 
Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business. 


The slowing in nominal income growth in 1977 was also evident in personal 
disposable income, which rose 10.5 per cent compared with 13.4 per cent in 
1976. The growth in real income decelerated to a somewhat greater extent 
than nominal income due to the increase in inflation. Nevertheless, personal 
disposable income in real terms still rose 2.9 per cent in 1977. In 1976, 
consumption rose even faster than personal disposable income because a 
declining share of income was set aside for savings. In 1977, even though 
income growth was less than in 1976, consumption was not supported by any 
decline in the personal savings rate. Thus, the deceleration in the growth of 
consumption in 1977 was more marked than the deceleration in the growth of 
income. In real terms, consumption grew 2.8 per cent compared with a 6.1 per 
cent increase in 1976. 


Total government expenditures on a national accounts basis grew less rapidly 
in 1977 than in 1976 in nominal terms, but through a much lower increase in 
prices, advanced at a faster pace in real terms. The slowdown in the increase in 
prices was due mainly to lower wage increases in the public sector and the 
absence of the large public sector retroactive wage payments which occurred 
in 1976. Government expenditures in real terms advanced by 2.3 per cent in 
1977 after declining 0.2 per cent in 1976. 


Private capital formation fell in real terms by 1.2 per cent. Residential construc- 
tion expenditures fell 6 per cent from a record level in 1976. Business fixed 
investment, that is, private capital formation excluding residential construction, 
increased 0.7 per cent in 1977, after falling 3.2 per cent in 1976. Machinery and 
equipment investment was particularly weak; non-residential construction 
included some post-strike normalization. Capacity utilization declined margin- 
ally from 1976 levels. Profits increased 11.4 per cent after a marginal decline in 
1976, but much of this swing was due to an increase in unrealized inventory 
profits; operating profits rose 6.2 per cent in 1977 after a rise of 5 per cent in 
1976. Some improvement occurred in the financial position of the business 
sector, although the improvement did not bring the sector back to earlier levels 
of financial strength. 


With a significant deceleration in the growth of consumption and a decline in 
private capital formation—offset partly by an acceleration in government 
expenditure growth—final domestic demand in real terms increased by 1.9 per 
cent in 1977, half the rate registered in 1976. 


There was a small reduction of inventories, following accumulation in 1976. As 
a result, total domestic demand (that is, final domestic demand plus change in 
inventories) grew at 0.9 per cent in 1977, following growth of 5.5 per cent in 
1976. 


With the foreign sector boosting Canadian output in 1977, constant dollar 
gross national product (GNP) advanced 2.6 per cent. Like the rest of the 
industrial world, the slowdown in the pace of economic activity began in 
mid-1976. Unlike the rest of the industrial world, the slowing did not continue 
through 1977 as the rate of growth of the Canadian economy in the second half 
of the year was as high as in the first half. 


Employment grew 1.9 per cent in 1977, only slightly more slowly than the 2.2 
per cent growth registered in 1976. The unemployment rate rose one percent- 
age point to 8.1 per cent as the labour force growth rate accelerated to 3 per 
cent due to an increase in the participation rate. 


All regions of the country experienced the slowdown in economic activity in 
1977. Output in British Columbia and Alberta is estimated to have grown at 
rates above the national average, in Ontario at the average and in the rest of 
Canada below the average. British Columbia and Ontario were supported by 
export growth, while Alberta maintained a high level of capital investment and 
experienced growing demand for services. The remaining provinces suffered 
from the weak growth in domestic demand and, in some cases, falling net farm 
income. Unemployment rose in all regions except British Columbia, where it fell 
marginally. The largest increases occurred in Quebec and the Atlantic prov- 
inces where unemployment rates rose by over 1.5 percentage points. 
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2 Output, Labour Market and Productivity 


Output 


Table 1 


Constant-dollar GNP increased 2.6 per cent in 1977, following a rise of 4.9 per 
cent in 1976, as growth of final domestic demand slowed down and the 
accumulation of inventories eased off. Although the growth of exports of goods 
and services also decelerated, it continued at a healthy pace. But imports 
weakened substantially. As a result, the foreign sector provided a significant 
boost to output, compared with a neutral impact in 1976. 


The index of real domestic product (RDP), another measure of output volume, 
rose 2.8 per cent in 1977 after an increase of 4.6 per cent in 1976. Much of the 
advance occurred early in the year, through strong export demand and 
post-strike recoveries, particularly in construction and manufacturing. RDP 
then grew marginally in the second quarter, before gradually strengthening to 
an annual rate of 1.7 per cent in the third quarter and 2.8 per cent in the fourth 
quarter. 


Recent Performance of Real Output 1976-1977 


(Seasonally adjusted) 


Quarter to quarter Year to year 


NOLO: 3 to 0:4 NOs fate NOMF22) A977:S A9T7:4 UW ACE UATE 


(Percentage change) 


GINP (Constantdollars\iecr esto. —0.3 —0.2 [fs —0.0 1S 0.8 4.9 2.6 
Real domestic product ...........0000.. 0.2 1.0 1.0 0.2 0.4 On” 4.6 2.8 
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Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001; Indexes of Real Domestic 
Product by Industry, Monthly, Cat. 61-005. 


The most significant deceleration occurred in the goods-producing sector 
where output growth dropped from 4.7 per cent in 1976 to 1.8 per cent in 1977. 
Year-over-year declines were recorded in agriculture, where wheat production 
returned to more normal levels and poor weather reduced the harvest of many 
fruits and vegetables, and construction, as a result of a fall in residential 
building activity. Industrial production, which includes mining, manufacturing 
and utilities, rose 3.3 per cent. Output of utilities was the strongest, followed by 
mines and manufacturing. In the manufacturing sector, while both durables 
and non-durables production grew at about 3 per cent, there were widespread 
differences among industries. Within durables, output of furniture and electri- 
cal products industries declined while wood, primary metal and non-metallic 


Chart 2 


Capacity Utilization 


mineral industries increased production substantially. Within non-durables, 
leather, textiles, knitting and clothing industries registered production declines 
while the chemical industry expanded output by 11 per cent. 


Service sector output grew 3.4 per cent in 1977, following an increase of 4.6 
per cent in 1976. The deceleration was due mainly to slower growth in both 
wholesale and retail trade following the slower growth of consumer demand, 
and in public administration, which was related to restraint in public expendi- 
tures. In other service-producing industries, output increased at about the 
same rate as in 1976. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry, Monthly, Cat. 61-005; 
and Reference Table 25. 


Despite the modest growth of industrial output, investment strengthened 
somewhat in 1977. The resulting expansion in productive capacity was greater 
than the increase in output, leading to a marginal decline in capacity utilization. 


In the manufacturing sector, productive capacity increased 3.3 per cent while 
output rose 3.1 per cent. This resulted in a marginal decline in capacity 
utilization to 83.9 per cent, down from 84.1 per cent in 1976 and only 1 
percentage point above the 1975 low. The 1977 rate was 2.8 points below the 
1961-1976 average of 86.7 and 8.1 points off the peak rate of 92 per cent 
achieved in 1973. 


Index of Capacity Utilization 
in the Manufacturing Sector 


Chart 3 (Quarterly) 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Capacity Utilization Rates in Canadian Manufacturing, Quarterly, 
Cat. 31-003. 

Table 2 


Capacity Utilization in the Manufacturing Sector 
(Based on seasonally adjusted data) 


TOG TIM TAN OLS: SOE 1976:4 197721 19%: 2251977:3 A974 1976 ee 1977. 

(Per cent) 
Total manufacturing... 74.7 93.2 82.1 83.0 84.1 84.3 83.6 83.5 84.1 83.9 
Mor Gurables 5. :%4saeeb 83.8 94.1 83.7 85.2 86.2 86.2 85.1 84.7 85.9 85.6 
PA DIOS ic. ta hegre ts 65:5 92.4 80.5 80.7 82.1 82.5 82.2 82.3 82.2 8253 


“ Lowest rate on record. 

) Most recent peak. 

‘8) Most recent trough. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Capacity Utilization Rates in Canadian Manufacturing, Quarterly, Cat. 31-003. 
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After major labour disruptions and relatively strong but irregular growth in 
employment in 1976, 1977 was characterized by a substantial improvement in 
industrial relations and steadier though weaker increases in employment. 


Following a decline in the final quarter of 1976, employment rose strongly in 
the first quarter of 1977, as output gathered momentum. However, output 
reached a plateau in the second quarter, before rising more strongly in the 
latter part of the year. Employment growth slowed in the second quarter, but 
picked up somewhat in the third, before decelerating in the fourth. Employment 
growth for the year as a whole was 182,000 or 1.9 per cent compared with 
209,000 or 2.2 per cent a year earlier. But because employment grew more 
evenly through 1977, with some acceleration in the second half, the number of 
jobs created by the fourth quarter of 1977 compared with a year earlier was 
about 250,000. Similarly, since employment rose more slowly than the working- 
age population in 1977, the employment ratio fell slightly from 56.7 per cent in 
1976 to 56.5 per cent in 1977; but from the fourth quarter of 1976 to the fourth 
quarter of 1977, the ratio rose from 56.3 per cent to 56.5 per cent. 


After providing the main strength in employment growth during the previous 
year, the goods-producing sector weakened substantially in 1977; the slight fall 
in employment that occurred late in 1976 was followed by more significant 
declines in the first part of 1977. Strong growth was recorded by the fourth 
quarter of 1977, but earlier declines caused the goods sector to have 32,000 
fewer jobs in 1977 than a year earlier. Although the situation was not as serious 
by the end of 1977, the number of jobs in the goods-producing sector was still 
less than a year earlier. The manufacturing industry was almost wholly respon- 
sible as employment fell by 31,000. With housing starts dropping off in 1977, 
the construction industry recorded employment declines in the first three 
quarters of the year; then, a sharp rise in demand for multiple units in the last 
quarter resulted in strong employment growth, reducing the decline in con- 
struction employment for the year to only 1,000. The weakness in residential 
construction was also reflected in a decline of 1,000 in forestry industry 
employment. Employment in the other primary group of industries rose, as 
mining recorded an increase of 7,000 jobs. In contrast, agricultural employ- 
ment declined by 6,000 in response to a sharp fall in output. 


Although its output growth decelerated somewhat, the service sector gener- 
ated 215,000 new jobs during 1977 compared with only 119,000 a year earlier. 
Employment growth accelerated sharply in trade, the primary source of weak- 
ness in 1976, and in finance-insurance-real estate, community-business-per- 
sonal services and public administration. All of these increases took place 
during the first three quarters; within the trade industry a slight decline 
occurred in the fourth quarter. A drop of 5,000 in overall employment within 
the transportation-communication-other utility group was the only decline in 
the service sector during 1977; this occurred as declines in the second half 
outweighed earlier increases. 


For the third consecutive year, adult women accounted for over one-half of the 
annual employment growth. Employment growth among adult women reflected 
not only the renewed strength of the service sector in 1977, but also the sharp 
rise in the creation of part-time jobs, which accounted for 46 per cent of the 
new jobs in 1977 compared with only 28 per cent in 1976. As employment of 
adult women grew more quickly than the working age population of adult 
women, the employment ratio rose 0.6 percentage points to 38.8 per cent. The 
share of new jobs obtained by adult men remained at 33 per cent while the 
youth share advanced to 11 per cent from 9 per cent a year ago. The 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics, Annual, Cat. 71-201. 
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Table 3 
Labour Force Movements 1976-1977” 


Fourth quarter 


1976 to 
fourth quarter 
1977 
Percentage percentage 
1976 19%7 Change change change 
Total 
EADOUnIONGe re eee 10,308 10,616 308 3.0 3.6 
Emplovimentee ares 9,572 9,754 182 1.9 2.6 
Unemployment .................. 736 862 126 WES Whe 
Participation rate .............. le L Gileo 0.4 — —- 
Employment rate ............. 56.7 56:5 —0.2 — — 
Unemployment rate... Then 8.1 1.0 — — 
Adult men 
Labour force .....000........00... 4,918 SrOnia 99 2.0 2.4 
Employment#.1=..-. 4,711 4,771 60 13 2.0 
Unemployment .................. 208 246 38 18.3 ORs 
Participation rate .............. 81.2 80.9 =0:3 — — 
Employment rate .............. 77.8 (MES) —0.8 -= oo 
Unemployment rate .......... 4.2 4.9 0.7 — — 
Adult women 
Labouriorce: 3c 2,605 2,/36 131 5.0 6.6 
Employment ............ Pe xe 2,432 2,534 102 4.2 5.3 
Unemployment .................. 173 202 29 16.8 2.9 
Participation rate ............ 40.9 41.9 1.0 - —_ 
Employment rate .............. 38.2 38.8 0.6 — = 
Unemployment rate ..... 53) 6.7 7.4 Or — —- 
Young people 
Cabounmiorcen vn eee 2,080 2,863 78 2.8 2.9 
Employment. sees 2,429 2,449 20 0.8 0.9 
Unemployment .................. 355 414 59 16.6 17.0 
Participation rate... 62.6 63.3 On7, — — 
Employment rate ............. 54.6 54.2 —0.4 — — 
Unemployment rate .......... 12.8 14.5 167 — — 


“ Labour force, employment and unemployment in thousands; all rates in percentages. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics, Annual, Cat. 71-201. 


employment ratios for these two groups declined as their working-age popula- 
tions rose faster than their employment; the employment ratios for adult men 
and young people were 77 per cent and 54.2 per cent respectively in 1977. 


Labour Force The labour force rose by 308,000 in 1977 compared with 248,000 a year 
earlier; its growth accelerated to 3 per cent in 1977 from 2.5 per cent in 1976. 
Three-quarters of the increase in the labour force was due to the increase in 
the working-age population and the rest to a rise in the participation rate, 
which increased 0.4 percentage points. With an increase of 131,000 in 1977, 
adult women again dominated overall labour force growth; however, their 
share of total labour force growth fell to 42 per cent from over 50 per cent in 
1975 and 1976, when increases of 159,000 and 134,000 were recorded. In 
contrast, the shares of adult men and young people in total labour force growth 
both rose in 1977; the adult men in the labour force increased by 99,000 
compared with 70,000 in 1976, and the youth labour force grew by 78,000 in 
1977 compared with 44,000 in the previous year. 
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Table 4 


Annual Changes in Employment by Industry 


1972-1977 
Industry 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 
(Per cent changes) 
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Tirade; (retallkanGsawhOleSal ©) caresses = eet en nna cnn nee 6.3 6.3 351 3.9 0.5 Pye 
FiLancesInsukanCezamGdinealieStalc mess nesnCnen tre nt rennet — 6.8 9.2 2.8 4.8 ee 
Community, personal and business ServiCes ......0.........ccceeceeceees. 3.6 4.3 4.4 SU 223 4.8 
PAWS) Fe YOM AMT AVIA IE NTCDA orions oeteuiadetosdomeosaruncand Roan wraieataoddeetnanadirepshaMeedincbosune: 6.4 B.S Sy 4.0 2.2 Soe! 
Sub-total, service-producing industries 0.0.0.0... cece 4.4 5.4 4.8 4.4 1.9 3.4 
Total all inGUStrieSs sac <. ete eeree ere Seer et eer ee Bh 7 2 4.4 1.9 Pope 1.9 


Source: Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics, Annual, Cat. 71-201. 
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After declining in most of 1976, the participation rate rose steadily through the 
first half of 1977, then levelled off at around 61.7 per cent in the second half. 
This advance occurred as continued growth in participation by adult women 
was partially offset by declines later in the year in youth participation following 
a sharp increase in the first quarter. The participation rate for adult men 
remained fairly constant during 1977. For the year as a whole, the participation 
rate was 61.5 per cent, up from 61.1 per cent in the two previous years. The 
participation rate for adult women advanced a full percentage point to 41.9 per 
cent while the youth participation rate rose 0.7 percentage points to 63.3 per 
cent. The participation rate for adult men extended its slowly declining trend, 
falling 0.3 percentage points to 80.9 per cent. 


Slower growth in employment than in the labour force during 1977 resulted in 
an increase in the average unemployment rate to 8.1 per cent from 7.1 per cent 
in 1976. After rising sharply to 7.9 per cent in the first quarter of 1977, the 
unemployment rate edged up almost continuously during the rest of the year, 
reaching 8.4 per cent by the fourth quarter. 


The number of unemployed rose by 126,000 to 862,000, an increase that was 
largely made up of 92,000 previously employed workers who lost their jobs or 
were laid off during the year. The average duration of unemployment grew from 
14 weeks in 1976 to 14.5 weeks in 1977 as the number of individuals 
unemployed 14 weeks or longer rose by 55,000. 


All of the three major age/sex groups contributed to the growth in unemploy- 
ment. The youth unemployment rate rose 1.7 percentage points to 14.5 per 
cent while the rates for adult men and adult women each rose 0.7 percentage 
points, reaching 4.9 per cent and 7.4 per cent respectively. 


On the basis of family units, the increase in unemployment during 1977 was 
dominated by three groups: one-third were single children living at home, 
one-quarter were female spouses and almost one-quarter were male heads of 


Industrial Disputes 


Chart 6 


Productivity 


family units. The unemployment rate for male heads of family units rose from 
3.8 per cent in 1976 to 4.4 per cent in 1977, remaining the lowest of the 
unemployment rates by family status. 


After reaching a record level in excess of 11.6 million in 1976, the number of 
man-days lost from industrial disputes declined dramatically to 3.4 million in 
1977. This was the lowest level achieved since 1971, when man-days lost 
totalled 2.9 million. In comparison with many disruptions in 1976, which 
involved large numbers of employees and spanned several months, particularly 
in Quebec, the typical dispute in 1977 was isolated and short-lived. The only 
disputes accumulating in excess of 100,000 man-days during 1977 affected 
Domtar Newsprint in Quebec, the Electrical Contractors Association of Toronto 
and B.C. Telephone in British Columbia. 
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Source: Labour Canada, Work Stoppages, 1977. 


As measured by real GNP per person employed, labour productivity rose 0.7 
per cent in 1977. This modest gain followed an accumulated 1.5 per cent 
decline between 1973 and 1975 and a 2.6 per cent recovery in 1976; it was well 
below the average rate of growth of productivity, reflecting the relatively slow 
growth of output. 


The goods-producing sector recorded a strong 3 per cent productivity increase 
in 1977 with output up 2 per cent and employment down 1 per cent. The 
pattern varied considerably among industries however. The industrial profile 
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The Manufacturing Sector 
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) Private and Public Investment in Canada: Outlook, Annual, Cat. 61-205; and Mid-Year 
Review, Annual, Cat. 61-206. Deflators are from National Income and Expenditure Accounts, 
Quarterly, Cat. 13-001. 

® Employment Earnings and Hours, Monthly, Cat. 72-002. 

9) Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry, Monthly, Cat. 61-005. 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


was Characterized by a significant decline in the construction industry, a partial 
recovery in resource-based non-agricultural activities and continued strong 
gains in manufacturing. 


In the manufacturing sector, the availability of weekly hours data permits the 
calculation of man-hours, a more accurate measure of labour input than 
employment. Based on this measure of output per man-hour, productivity rose 
4.6 per cent, reflecting an output gain of 3.1 per cent, a decline in employment 
of 1.3 per cent and no change in weekly hours. 


Excluding public administration and defence, the service sector recorded a 
marginal 0.1 per cent increase in productivity for 1977. However, output 
measurement problems in most service industries necessitates interpreting 
productivity series with caution. In trade-related industries—where the output 
concept is somewhat more easily defined—increases of 1 per cent in output and 
2.2 per cent in employment resulted in a 1.2 per cent decline in productivity, 
following an unsustainable 5.1 per cent advance in 1976. 
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3 Prices, Costs and Income Shares 


Factors Influencing 
Inflation in 1977 


Inflation, as measured by consumer prices, increased again in 1977 after falling 
substantially in 1976. The depreciation of the Canadian dollar and international 
food price developments were the major factors behind the reversal. The 
acceleration in food prices in 1977 more than offset the slower pace of 
non-food prices, and the total CPI increased 8 per cent compared with 7.5 per 
cent in 1976. However, wage increases continued to moderate in 1977 and 
negotiated wage settlements indicate this moderation will continue into the 
future. Even with a slowing in the rate of increase of earnings, the share of 
wages, salaries and supplementary labour income in net national income 
continued to climb. 


The moderation of wage gains through 1977 was a significant restraining 
influence on inflation. Industrial composite average weekly wages and salaries 
rose by less than 10 per cent in 1977 after rising by over 12 per cent in 1976. 
By the fourth quarter of 1977, the year-over-year increase had fallen to 8.8 per 
cent. The deceleration in unit labour costs was even more substantial because 
industrial employment fell in 1977 and industrial output growth only slowed 
from 5 per cent in 1976 to 3.3 per cent in 1977. Negotiated wage settlements 
and submissions to the Anti-Inflation Board indicate that more moderation can 
be expected in the future. 


Moderating property tax increases also contributed to slowing the rate of 
increase of consumer prices in 1977. These taxes increased by 10.4 per cent in 
the CPI in October, 1977 compared with an increase of 12.9 per cent in 
October, 1976. 


Conversely, a significant factor in the higher rate of inflation was the deprecia- 
tion of the Canadian dollar through most of the year. The price of the Canadian 
dollar fell 7.7 per cent against a trade-weighted index of the Group of Ten 
currencies between 1976 and 1977, and 11.8 per cent between fourth quarter 
1976 and fourth quarter 1977. Over one-quarter of total domestic demand in 
Canada is satisfied by imported goods and services. The depreciation 
increased the prices Canadians paid for their goods and services directly 
through imported finished products and indirectly through imported intermedi- 
ate products and capital goods, the costs of which are ultimately embodied in 
Canadian-produced output. 


Prices of some domestic products, most notably food items, were also affected 
by the depreciation of the Canadian dollar. Foreign buyers, with their relatively 
stronger currencies, bid up Canadian dollar prices in some Canadian markets, 
particularly beef and fish. Some Canadian producers were also better able to 
maintain their prices against the new higher Canadian dollar prices of compet- 
ing imported products. 
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Table 5 
Canadian Prices 


Period 
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{) Compound annual averages do not include 1960. 

(2) Implicit price index of gross national expenditure. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Consumer Prices and Price Indexes, Quarterly, Cat. 62-010, Prices and Price Indexes, Monthly, Cat. 
62-002; National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001. 
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In addition to these exchange rate effects, movements in world prices of some 
products, notably foods, had a significant influence on Canadian inflation in 
1977. International coffee prices continued to rise through the first part of 1977 
before turning down in the second half. Nevertheless, the spot New York price 
of coffee was 68.5 per cent higher in the year 1977 compared with 1976, and in 
December, 1977, the price of coffee was still 45.7 per cent above the 1976 
average price. Tea prices rose in 1977 as well through substitution for coffee. 
Prices of fruit and vegetables from the United States, which is a large supplier 
of the former and a seasonal supplier of the latter, increased substantially due 
to the cold in early 1977 and drought in the southwest in mid-1977. These price 
effects were worsened in Canada by the dollar’s depreciation. Directly identifi- 
able food items in the Canadian CPI, that is, imports of some fruit, tea, coffee, 
and cane sugar which Canada does not produce at all, rose 32.6 per cent in the 
year and 51.7 per cent from December to December. Since the Canadian dollar 
depreciated vis-a-vis the U.S. dollar by 7.9 per cent in 1977 and 7.7 per cent 
from December, 1976 to December, 1977, the share of the increase due to 
factors other than the exchange rate was substantial. 


Poor fruit and vegetable harvests in Canada also raised the prices of these 
products. It also increased the recourse to imports to satisfy normal demand; 
at a time of a depreciating Canadian dollar, this added to upward pressures. 


In 1977, the domestic price of oil was raised Canadian $1.70 per barrel to 
$10.75 per barrel to bring the Canadian price closer to world levels. Prices 
were also increased for other forms of energy. With a lag, indirect effects of 
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Table 6 
Selected Indicators of International Commodity Price Changes 
Index 
of 30 Non-food 
Years Industrial Metal and agricultural 
and Food Wheat Coffee Beef material mineral material 
quarters prices prices prices prices prices prices prices 


(Year-over-year percentage change) 
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Source: National Institute of Economic and Social Research, National Institute Economic Review, Quarterly; International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, World Economic and Social Indicators, Monthly; Statistics Canada, Industry Price Indexes, 
Monthly, Cat. 62-011. 
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these increases were spread through the Canadian price and cost structure. 
Other government policy changes to increase provincial retail sales taxes or 
sales tax coverage and to restrict imports of certain items caused prices to 
increase at a faster pace. 


In the United States and many other OECD countries, increasing attention has 
been given to defining an underlying rate of inflation as a measure of cost-price 
trends in the economy. Typically this measure has been constructed by 
excluding the erratic food component and direct energy prices from the total 
consumer price index. 


Consumer Price Index 
and Underlying Rate of Inflation 


(Compound annual rate of change by quarter) 


underlying rate of inflation. That rate declined continuously from the last 
quarter of 1975 to the second quarter of 1977, and then levelled out at 6.5 to 7 
per cent over the second half of the year, mainly due to the impact of the 
depreciation of the Canadian dollar on the price of imported non-food goods. 
In contrast, the changes in the total CP! during 1976 suggested more improve- 
ment in Canada’s cost-price trend than was actually occurring, and in 1977 
less improvement than actually took place. In the United States, the underlying 
rate remained relatively steady in the range of 6 to 6.5 per cent from 1975 
through 1977. 
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Source: Calculated by Department of Finance from Statistics Canada, Consumer Price Index, 
Monthly, Cat. 62-001. 
As can be seen in Chart 9, the use of this technique provides a clearer picture 
of the basic cost-price trend in Canada than does the total CPI. The seasonally 
adjusted quarterly changes in this portion of the CPI are annualized to give the 
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Table 7 
Contributions of Major Components to Year-Over-Year Changes in the CPI 


1977 
Year-over-year December, 1976 to 
averages December, 1977 
Weight Contribution Contribution 
in CPI to total to total 
index Increase CPI change Increase CPI change 
(Per cent) 

INUIT RES Pee Stereos 5 eee tae 1 ar ote ne on A 100.0 8.0 100.0 9.5 100.0 
OO has Seeded ee anace Rane ORE UR EC cere nt roe 27.3 8.4 20,5 15.4 42.9 
AlltitemsiexcludingtOOd seen. ew se 72.7 7.9 Wine 7.4 SiO 

HOUSING res pet eich cae ee neue eer a 33.0 9.4 38.3 8.6 30.0 
(GL Tohd alate Ke: sarz lecoeemocctescteaeemne et ee = her eee ee 9:3 6.7 7.9 fae 7.4 
PinanSPOntatviOniee ce eee teen et eco. 14.6 7.0 12.9 is 8.9 
Health and personal Care... 4.2 7.4 3.9 all 3.4 
Recreation, education and reading .................. 6.1 4.7 h0 4.8 3.2 
jmobaccoland alcoholees ne pee ee: 5.5 eal 4.9 7.6 4.4 

OOS Dime ees aie Peretti en tn al eee 62.5 7.4 58.2 10.7 69.7 

Goodsiexcludingioodimew eee ser tee er 35.2 6.6 29.6 Us 27.0 
Durable'qOOdS tenn oo eee hie 9.3 52 6.2 6.9 6.8 
Semi-durapleiqoOGS see are oe OF 6.4 7.9 Jel 7.3 
Non-durable goods excluding food.................. 16.2 Toll 15.6 7.4 Ze 
(Non-durable goods including food)................ 43.5 8.1 44.1 2k3 S1a)15) 

SOTVICES. Utter atte tees is ea cst etme ch ee RRNGI cchdeces 37.5 9.1 42.2 129 30.3 

Food components 
EQOGHOmnOMe:CONSUMPUOM) aes er ee 22.6 8.9 24.9 Uieet 40.3 

MalGaniM Cre rere ieee. nee ae seas medio taatoteen 0.2 9.4 0.2 21.9 0.3 
BCC ewer ramet ei ah mks aati 2.8 6.2 Pf 31.4 8.7 
L2X@T soe gc SAS Seth ae ses Re a Ac rat 2.0 —2.1 —0.6 14.3 2.9 
POUIUY sarees een sites Seace ete died coctsk saci aeueiees 1.0 0.4 0.8 12:9 1.3 
FES Alcitsneoscosuiaeettce acne MoAtr US aie Ween en ae ee ee a 0.6 10.4 0.7 14.5 0.8 
Dairy products including butter 0.00.00... 3.8 fas: 3.6 UF 2.9 
Cereal and bakery products .......0.......0...8 Pil 6.4 Dee, 9.6 2.8 
EQS herr er aeee tek phils 2 Ne fen Oia 0.6 et 0.1 —3.4 —0.2 
Pt tic ICVOQCLADICS mire ee arate nce 3.6 19.1 v.33 31.5 10.5 
Rreshitnuitpreceee- seer: tater i tee tena: ae 27.4 3.4 42.6 4.2 
OranGesmereete atten er re ome 0.3 28.0 0.8 69.1 1.6 

AD DIGS Fite tetanic arc ee he ees hee ar ait sects ease 0.4 Zilee 1.3 25.9 40 
Ereshivegetableset tau crtceecmrg tee oe yncpad 1.3 22.4 3.2 44.7 5.1 
POlLALOCSH etre he Meine ten odin nach at 0.3 2.3 0.1 WKS 0.5 
OMalOCS seas een ier, tr Momo k ne ome 0.3 34.6 ved 58.7 1.9 
EettuCe ners rr one ent ia Meee uc: 0.2 20.5 0.4 39.0 2.0 
rOZCMIOLANGe:|UICC mee teen ere enn ee, 0.1 28.5 0.3 58.4 0.4 
Goffee=—roasted sae) teenctcd ene A heioiee 0.3 101.2 Zee Vs 1.6 
Goffee=instan tier es err, 0.3 72.4 1.8 76.2 1.8 
aUEY= Wee cE as Sai ot ei At RR ae ee ane 0.1 36.7 0.5 72.4 0.8 

ROOUAWAY InOMIOMNC meee cere et ere eee 4.8 6.1 3.7 5.0 2.6 

Non-food components 

SCLC Name etre eens ee tener omer he reece acha re essen 19.6 9.3 22K 8.0 Ong, 
TICTAVET Aen 'f of eacoe tse ance tos ae SRN 8 ee are gee 6.6 6.3 §.3 6.1 4.4 
FOMESOWNENSNID pee te eee eet re 12.9 10.9 Wot 9.0 12.4 

BUC AN CIUTIITIEGS cemetery ee ore tt eee nee 4.7 Sen 8.4 14.8 7.0 

AGKOMODIIEDUICNASC a... .s. eae eres eee 4.7 6.7 4.0 9.8 4.8 

Automobile operation and maintenance.............. 7.6 7.4 eal 3.5 2.9 
Automobile insurance ........0..... cece 1.9 6.3 1.6 —4.7 = 1.1 

MODACCO PLOGUCIS erento ee ee rte! 2.6 8.0 2.6 8.9 25 

AIGONOIC DEVErageSte cn eee eee ore 2.9 6.2 2.3 6.4 1.9 


“ Weights based on average 1977 prices by 1967 quantities. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Consumer Price Index for Canada, Occasional, Cat. 62-539; Consumer Prices and Price Indexes, 
Quarterly, Cat. 62-010; Year-End Supplement to 62-010, 1977 in Retrospect. 
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Consumer Price Index 
(Year-over-year percentage change by month) 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Consumer Price Index, Monthly, Cat. 62-001. 


Non-food Prices 
in the CPI 


Food Prices in the CPI 


Consumer prices other than food increased more slowly for the second 
consecutive year in 1977, rising 7.9 per cent compared with 9.4 per cent in 
1976. Energy prices rose more moderately in 1977, and contributed to the 
slowdown in the growth of all consumer prices other than food. Nevertheless, 
energy prices rose 12.3 per cent. Domestic petroleum prices were raised by 
government agreement twice in 1977 to bring them closer to world prices. 
Electric utilities were the only energy group in the CPI to record an acceleration 
in their rate of price increase in 1977, as electricity rates went up 17 per cent in 
1977 following an advance of 16 per cent in 1976. Of the remaining energy 
groups, fuel oil prices were up 15.5 per cent, compared with 16.1 per cent in 
1976, and natural gas prices 13.2 per cent, compared with 28.9 per cent in 
1976. 


In 1977, consumer prices other than food and energy increased 7.3 per cent 
compared with 8.8 per cent in 1976. As noted earlier, by the second half of 
1977 the increase was in the 6.5 to 7 per cent range. All of this deceleration 
was due to a slowing in the rate of increase of service prices, as prices of 
goods excluding food and fuel oil, gasoline and motor oil rose 5.6 per cent in 
1976 and 6 per cent in 1977. — 


Semi-durable goods prices rose 6.4 per cent in 1977, more rapidly than in 
1976, when they increased only 4.8 per cent. Clothing prices were largely 
responsible, due to the imposition of a sales tax on children’s wear by the 
Quebec government (although provincial family allowance payments were 
raised to offset the new tax) and the price effects of the depreciation of the 
Canadian dollar. 


Prices of durables rose at a slower pace in 1977 than in 1976, up 5.1 per cent 
compared with 5.4 per cent. The slight deceleration resulted from lower price 
increases for household appliances and recreation equipment as automobile 
price increases accelerated from 5.7 per cent in 1976 to 6.7 per cent in 1977. 


Non-durable goods prices other than food and petroleum also advanced 
slightly less rapidly in 1977, at 6.3 per cent compared with 6.5 per cent in 1976, 
with the slight moderation fairly widespread. 


Service prices registered a substantial moderation in their rate of increase in 
1977, advancing 9.1 per cent compared with 12.2 per cent in 1976, due mainly 
to a deceleration in wage rate increases as labour costs are by far the largest 
input in the services sector. The inclusion of electricity rates and natural gas in 
services gives an upward bias to the rate of growth of total services prices. 


Retail food prices rose sharply in North America throughout 1977. By the 
fourth quarter, year-over-year food prices were up 14 per cent in Canada and 
7.7 per cent in the United States. In contrast, in the fourth quarter of 1976, the 
comparable changes were a decline of 1.1 per cent in Canada and a marginal 
increase of 0.9 per cent in the United States. Major factors in 1977 were the 
swing in the beef cycle towards reduced slaughter, the impact of cold weather 
in the United States on the supply of fresh fruits and vegetables, and a further 
sharp increase in the price of coffee and soybeans due to international 
shortages. The rate of increase in Canada was more rapid than in the United 
States. This appears to have been due to a more rapid rate of increase in 
non-food and hence marketing costs, the depreciation of the Canadian dollar 
relative to the United States dollar, and Canadian agricultural support policies. 
The relative expenditure weights in the CPI were also a statistical factor. In 
Canada’s CPI the weights for food groups which experienced rapid rates of 
increase in prices in 1977 are generally larger than in the United States index. 
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Energy Components of the Consumer Price Index 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Consumer Prices and Price Indexes, Quarterly, Cat. 62-010; 
The Consumer Price Index, Monthly, Cat. 62-001. 
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Other Price Indicators 


Swings in the beef, pork and poultry cycles led to a reduced supply and toa 
run-up in their retail prices through the year 1977. As well, Canadian beef and 
pork prices moved higher due to both direct and indirect impacts of the 
depreciation of the Canadian dollar. This convergence of factors leading to 
higher prices for beef, pork and poultry by the end of 1977 was in sharp 
contrast to 1976 when prices for these items moved downwards throughout 
the year. By the fourth quarter of 1977, beef prices were up over 27 per cent 
from the same period a year earlier but up less than 5 per cent from their 
previous peak in the third quarter of 1974. 


The large but not record grain crop produced by the relatively good weather in 
Canada in 1977 did not lead to lower prices for cereal and bakery products in 
Canada. The trend to lower grain prices was generally not reflected in domestic 
food prices since the two-price system for wheat is designed to maintain the 
price of wheat to the miller despite fluctuations in the world price of wheat. The 
lower price of feed grains was not fully reflected in the price of eggs and dairy 
products due to higher distribution costs and to marketing boards and dairy 
policies which sustain prices paid to Canadian farmers. In addition, rainy 
weather in Canada in August led to a sharp decline in the domestic vegetable 
crops while cold weather in the United States early in 1977 led to a reduced 
supply of fresh fruits and vegetables available for export to Canada. There was 
also a run-up in the international price of soybeans in the first half of the year 
and the international price of coffee and tea remained high throughout the year 
due to supply shortages and strong demand. 


Canadian distribution costs and farm gate prices do not appear to have been 
responsible for the acceleration in the rate of increase in food prices during 
1977. The rate of increase in non-farm costs such as those for transportation 
and retailing was lower in 1977 than in 1976. While there is no single price 
index or measure which reflects these costs, the decline in the underlying rate 
of inflation is probably a good indicator of non-farm costs. Furthermore, the 
ratio of actual to target profit margins for the food and beverage industry was 
lower in the second compliance period than in the first according to the 
Anti-Inflation Board. Finally, data on Canadian farm gate prices indicate 
smaller increases in 1977. As of December, 1977, farm prices for all animals 
were up an average of 9.5 per cent on a year-over-year basis while farm prices 
for all field products were down an average of 3.8 per cent over the same 
period. Net farm income was down 13.4 per cent in the year 1977 and down 8.2 
per cent in the fourth quarter of 1977 from a year earlier. 


In summary, the special cyclical factors which helped to restrain the rate of 
increase in total food prices in 1976 to less than 3 per cent were reversed 
during 1977. This reversal, together with the impact of weather, the deprecia- 
tion of the Canadian dollar and the nature of some agricultural policies, led to 
the acceleration in the rate of increase in food prices during the year. 


A broader picture of price developments in the Canadian economy is supplied 
by the gross national expenditure (GNE) implicit price deflator. The personal 
expenditure deflator increased 7.3 per cent in 1977, marginally below the 
increase in 1976. There was no acceleration in inflation as recorded in the CPI, 
because the personal expenditure deflator is a current-weighted index and 
reflected the shift of consumption away from higher-priced goods and services 
in 1977. The housing deflator increased at a slower pace in 1977 due to the 
shift to lower-priced multiple housing, to the slowdown in wage increases and 
to a demand/supply imbalance. The implicit price deflator for business-fixed 
investment rose at about the same pace in 1977 as in 1976. The government 
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deflator for goods and services rose markedly slower in 1977 due to the 
slowdown in wage increases and the absence of large retroactive wage 
payments prevalent in 1976. Altogether, the total domestic demand deflator 
increased 7.5 per cent, down from the 8.8 per cent rise in 1976. The GNE 
implicit price deflator measures the increase in prices of Canadian output. The 
influence of import prices must be excluded from the total domestic demand 
deflator, while the impact of export prices must be included. Mainly due to the 
depreciation of the Canadian dollar, both the import and export implicit 
deflators rose rapidly in 1977, with the import deflator rising more substantial- 
ly. Thus Canadian output prices rose by 6.5 per cent in 1977, much closer to 
the underlying rate of inflation. 


Table 8 
Implicit Price Indexes for Major Components of GNE 
Business Exports Imports 

Years Personal investment Current Total of goods of goods 

and expen- excluding government domestic and and 

quarters diture Housing housing spending demand services services GNE 

(Seasonally adjusted, percentage change from previous period) 

AS | eel Pr ee Me 2.4 6.2 4.6 6.1 3.6 0.3 1.9 3.2 

NGife Wee ec Abie ake ai ee 4.0 tel 4.0 (4 4.8 3.9 3.1 om) 

Cy ios MA oe eee Mt Oe Met os ences 7.3 15.6 5.9 8.6 7.9 13.0 7.9 9.2 

ROR ee a REO mein Re PERE ce a0 19.3 14.8 15.6 ake 29.6 21.0 14.9 

NSH OL eRe Ae Lh Uae see 10.6 13.6 13.5 15.6 12.3 10.8 13.8 Thee 

ISTO. 7.4 12.0 7.8 14.2 8.8 3.2 ee 9.5 

1977 lee 9.3 8.1 FEE (68) 7.4 jas) 6.5 

WOO: Wee eee er hee 2:2 3.1 2.8 PP 3.6 2 4.0 2.6 
ere eee, eee eos Gin eee 2.0 2.4 2.6 3.1 1.7 1.9 2.0 1.8 
Us Sethe cal Nee treed MIO 2.4 PLS) ZG 6.3 2.6 2.8 1:0 2.9 
IV OCT Re eee ae 2) (fe 3.0 Pf 0.8 2.0 0.9 —1.5 2.8 

1976: | WES) 4.1 1S 2.4 al —0.4 lea 1.8 
Ll eihe Pee teas eed eas 10 Za 1.9 (07 3.0 0.4 0.5 3.2 
WW eat han ce tele Ne 1.4 2.9 1 —0.5 0.8 1:5 0.6 Vg 
Vie ae Onl 12 6.4 22 —0.1 —0.3 2.3 

TOTS Le ptarenarinet see eee vee Pasa Eh) 2.5 —2.5 a er 3.5 6.5 189; 
Looe Ver ce RReLt Seas 9 eee 2.3 0.7 2.8 2.4 1.9 1.3 2.9 les 
pee 1.8 264 7a 3.2 ea 3.5 4.1 1.9 
[VWs Sa Ee oe ha en oes 1.6 1.8 1.0 20 1.4 0.4 2.2 1.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001. 
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Other indexes measure price changes in various economic sectors and stages 
of the production-distribution chain. Two often used, after the CPI and GNE 
deflator, are the industrial selling price index (ISPI) for manufacturing and the 
general wholesale price index (WP)). 


The total ISPI, led by increases in wood products, primary metal, food, 
petroleum and clothing costs, rose 7.6 per cent in 1977, after increasing 5.1 
per cent in 1976. The WPI also accelerated in 1977, rising 9.2 per cent, after 
increasing 4.2 per cent in 1976. Significantly higher prices for vegetable 
products, wood and non-ferrous metals were largely responsible for the 
acceleration. 


Price Pre-Notification Price pre-notification statistics available from the Anti-Inflation Board are 

under the Anti-Inflation shown in Table 9. Increases requested in 1977 were markedly lower than in 

Program. 1976. Requested price increases averaged 6.8 per cent during the first year of 
operation of the price pre-notification system, and only 3.8 per cent during the 
second year. Some care must be taken in interpreting these numbers because 
of changed thresholds that came into effect in 1977, but average requested 
price increases declined nonetheless, reflecting lowered rates of domestic cost 
increases and strong competition for domestic sales. 


Table 9 
Price Pre-notification Statistics” 
Average 
requested Value of 
Applications price business 
filed increases pre-notified @ 
Industry 1976 IO 1976 1977 1976 1977 
(Per cent) ($ million) 
Metals, petroleum and chemicals..............0........0... 318 306 6.5 3.4 8,600 28,392 
RSS OT OCUICT S100 tee cage Sc or se alts sacih RRO 328 91 Liv 5.0 4,060 2,823 
Electrical and metal fabricating .........0000000000... 45 114 5.0 3.3 651 2,489 
Bmansportation Equipment a)... la hee c caeecel 197 160 5.6 3.5 Sra2e 24,091 
Non-durable manufacturing .............0....0cccccees : 213 247 7.4 4.6 2,825 ieoon 
PAS UIC TION et en eh yen ass Rt Sak Aca amy: 80 119 8.0 1 1,687 ao 
Beate INGUSINICS, Ay art ete eee oes eee we 19 59 5.4 3.8 492 2,399 
Bereta Gj AGT ICUMUULS eo ete tore ats oid woe tame 9 62 (es) 3:2 142 C5 AS) 
LUIMGLE 82 seca Gea Sy deere ire a eer OE 13 76 1082 10.4 100 700 
“NEY A crcl oie Re Seat 1,218 1,234 6.8 3.8 20:7 19 » 09,935 


“ The industria! classification in this table is not strictly based on the Standard Industrial Classification although it is closely related, 
but reflects rather the monitoring structure of the Anti-Inflation Board. 

(2) Annual sales value of product lines pre-notified. Includes some double counting where product lines have been pre-notified more 
than once in a calendar year. ; 

Source: Anti-Inflation Board. 


Wage Settlements Wage settlement data published by Labour Canada, covering major collective 
agreements involving 500 or more employees for all industries excluding 
construction, indicate further moderation in negotiated wage increases during 
1977. The average annual compound increase in base rates over the life of 
contract in 1977 amounted to 7.7 per cent, the first increase below double 
digits since 1972. Average increases were 10.2 per cent in 1976 and 17.2 per 
cent in 1975. The moderation was even more marked for the first year of 
contract although, as usual, first-year rates were above life-of-contract rates. 
Negotiated first-year wage gains were down to 8 per cent, following average 
increases of 12.3 per cent in 1976 and 21.1 per cent in 1975. By the fourth 
quarter of 1977, the average annual increases in base rates over the life of the 
contract and during the first year of the agreement declined further to 7 per 
cent and 7.5 per cent respectively. 


The deceleration in negotiated wage settlements was widespread with con- 
tracts in all industries recording moderation in 1977. Negotiated wage gains in 
the non-commercial sector decelerated faster than in the commercial sector, 
and were only marginally higher than in the commercial sector. The services 
industry recorded the greatest deceleration, followed by the transportation and 
communications industry. 
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Average Annual Compound Percentage 
Increases in Base Rates ” 
(Quarterly, 1972 - 1977) 
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) New settlements covering all collective bargaining units of 500 or more employees, 


construction industry excluded. 
Source: Labour Canada, Labour Statistics Branch, Collective Bargaining Division. 


Chart 13 


Negotiated Wage Settlements, Canada-United States () 


Total Economy 
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Note: Per cent measurement. 

() Canadian data are derived from almost all collective agreements, except thoseinthe construction 
industry, which cover 500 or more employees. Percentage increases refer to base wage rates, that 
is, the lowest paid classification used for qualified workers in the bargaining unit. As only the base 
rate in a contract is used, the resulting data on percentage change do not necessarily reflect the 
average wage change for all workers in the bargaining unit. United States data are limited to 
private non-farm industry settlements affecting 1,000 workers or more and to production and related 
workers in manufacturing and to non-supervisory workers jn non-manufacturing industries. Wage 
rate changes are expressed as a per cent of straight-time hourly earnings. Averages are worker-weighted. 


Source: Labour Canada, Collective Bargaining Division, Labour Data, Wage Developments Resulting from 
Major Collective Bargaining Settlements, Annual and Quarterly; United States Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Current Wage Developments, Monthly. 
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Table 10 


Percentage Increases in Base Rates Over Life of Contract” 


Industry 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 
ANFINGUStKICS 2 meee.--c.2. cee eee cee ee See eee 8.0 10.5 14.8 Ie 10.2 TTF 
Comimencialitsc. ssa ed eee a. eee 9.2 10.8 14.8 14.9 9.6 Ts. 
PrimaryinOuSturieS:..j....10et terns ee ree acter ch S7 12.0 20.9 13.4 8.9 7.3 
Manufacturing sh esrn.c3 ce ieee ee eee ie ee Ore 9.0 9.6 13.4 13.8 8.8 6.8 
Transportation and communication ...........0000....... 8.4 12.0 14.7 15.9 10.7 7.9 
Trade, finance, insurance, et. ..............cc cece. Whe WA aL AO TORO ). 7 Shee 
Non-Commercial =a ieee eee ee Uo 10.0 14.9 19.5 10.6 7.8 
Publictaaministratlo np eee en ee 8.1 9.8 Uses 17.9 ha 8.6 

SEI ViCCS. sere reat ase eee ee ee eas ce 6.6 OL 18.0 2S 10.1 6.9 


“) Data based on bargaining units of 500 or more employees excluding construction. 


Source: Labour Canada. 


Wage Performance 


Wage Experience 
Under the Anti-Inflation 
Program 
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However, wage settlement increases in Canada continued to outpace those of 
the United States, although the gap continued to narrow. Increases over the 
life of contract averaged 7.7 and 10.2 per cent in Canada in 1977 and 1976 
respectively; increases in the United States averaged 5.8 per cent in 1977 and 
6.4 per cent in 1976. But by the fourth quarter, Canadian settlements averaged 
7 per cent while in the United States the average was 5.9 per cent. 


Negotiated wage gains in the manufacturing sector have also moderated 
although Canadian rates of increase remain higher than those in the United 
States; here too, the gap is narrowing. Manufacturing wage settlements in 
Canada called for average increases over the life of contract of 6.8 per cent in 
1977 after increases of 8.8 per cent in 1976. This compares with contracts 
signed in the United States with average increases of 5.5 per cent in 1977 and 
6 per cent in 1976. 


Moderation in negotiated wage seitlements takes time to work its way through 
to actual wages paid. For this reason, the deceleration in actual wage gains 
was not as marked as negotiated wage settlements, but was significant 
nevertheless. The industrial composite of average weekly earnings rose 9.7 per 
cent in 1977, down from an increase of 12.1 per cent in 1976. The deceleration 
in the growth of manufacturing average weekly earnings was similar as they 
rose 10.4 per cent in 1977 compared with 13 per cent in 1976. 


Real wage growth slowed more significantly than nominal wage growth, due to 
the slight increase in inflation on a year-over-year basis in 1977. However, the 
real gains in 1977 were close to the averages of the 1960s and early 1970s. The 
real gains in 1975 and 1976 were unsustainable and thus the 1977 experience 
represented a return to a more normal, longer-run position. 


A number of changes in the anti-inflation program took place during 1977, and 
future changes were announced. Several provinces announced the end of 
provincial public sector controls. The Quebec public sector ceased to be 
controlled in mid-March. Saskatchewan started phased decontrol of its public 
sector on October 1, 1977. Phased decontrol of Alberta public sector 
employees began on December 31, 1977. On October 20, 1977, the Minister of 
Finance announced that phased decontrol of all forms of income would begin 


Table 11 
Average Weekly Earnings 


Period 


Compound annual average 
1960-65 


1960-70 


1976: 


nO 7: 


( Adjusted for CPI changes. 
) From 1961. 


Manufacturing Industrial composite 
Nominal Real Nominal Real”) 
(Year-over-year percentage change) 
it a Aice en. Wa init a 3.7 251 3.9 2.00) 
FICE cee aT oe See ee 7.0 3.0 6.9 2.9 
Fae ANT EERE pe ee ee 5.3 2.5 Se) 2.0) 
Se. See NAE See beeen nee oa 10:5 2.8 10.2 2.6 
Ber sh Fie See Nt A. cee 8.0 4.5 7.6 4.1 
ee ROT FMR Pedy Sank A 8.4 5.4 8.6 5.6 
CARN ch AA 8 Sele ton 8.4 3.4 8.4 3.5 
SE Pea eS MER, Lome 123 —0.3 7.5 —0.1 
BEES aE om Caner en © ces ee 10.8 —0.1 11.0 0.1 
Coe ath ah oul pecs ha ae vey) 3.8 14.2 3.0 
be Rr eel Bee ee ed 13.0 ont 2s 4.3 
ae eee TN SET RE 10.4 22 9.7 1.6 
Baie Aoi Pee: ie SiO es has Be 1525 3.4 14.6 2.5 
PEE MRE ote gh esa oS scsiok 16.3 5.3 14.6 3.7 
Nk AVA EAE eee rae RE 14.2 2.9 13.6 2.4 
Re aah MALE hc Oe PR Ae 14.0 3:5 14.0 3.4 
EL aen RELY ETT Men ee 13:7 4.1 13:2 3.6 
EA Veet as nO: nee Oe ee oe 13.6 4.6 13.0 4.1 
SER Ee SNORT ACIP ARO 12.8 5.9 11.6 4.8 
ET Bi RR pc i ORO eal 5.9 10.8 4.7 
bod Aas. ecient i Mee 11.3 4.3 10.3 3.3 
Ee ee toes ee, Ae, eT 10.2 2.4 9.9 orl 
20) Spee oo ARPES SOLS” OL RD 10.3 ers 9.7 nee 
Re et ea Ae 9.9 0.6. 8.8 —0.3 


Source: Statistics Canada, Employment, Earnings and Hours, Monthly, Cat. 72-002; Consumer Price Index, Monthly, Cat. 62-001. 


on April 14, 1978. He also announced that the anti-inflation regulations would 
be changed so that the basic guideline for the third program year, beginning on 
October 14, 1977, would be 6 per cent. As usual, an experience adjustment 
factor ranging between — 2 per cent and +2 per cent would continue to apply. 


Under the method of phased decontrol, employee groups would be free of 
controls starting with the first guideline year beginning after April 14, 1978. In 
Table 12, estimates of the cumulative percentage of employees released from 
control on the first of each month are presented. Since the Anti-Inflation Act 
expires on December 31, 1978, all employees will be free of controls as of 
January 1, 1979. 


Compensation plans submitted to the AIB indicate a continual deceleration in 
the rate of wage increases being sought. During the second program year, 
which started on October 14, 1976 and ran through October 13, 1977, 
compensation plans covering 3.3 million employees were submitted to the AIB 
for approval. On average these groups sought increases about equal to the 
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Table 12 
Percentage of Employees Released from Controls 
(Including construction) 


Date Union” Non-union® Executives’) Total‘) 
(Per cent) 

Cumulative to: 

LEE Wg sa eos Ai Oars age wen epee alee Leet US S 5 9 
June 1. Beene. 4 ae 20 6 8 13 
July 1..... ¥ Sc se Pee ke 27 14 13 21 
August 14 a ere ses ech cairns 30 19 15 25 
September eee eee. Ro eee eee eee 36 23 Ue 30 
October 1... PI Ye, ORR Xe 8) So et, 42 33 22 38 
NOVembeialta se mee at eat oe eee 45 40 P2Tf 43 
December 1 raion Mee ene yet aa 50 43 29 47 
January 1, 1979 . a ater ee Sheree 100 100 100 100 


{ Union: 2,094,391 (including construction). 
(2) Non-union: 1,875,113. 

°) Executives: 32,368. 

4) Total employees: 4,001,872. 

Source: Anti-Inflation Board. 


guidelines. Approximately 70 per cent of employees were seeking increases 
within or below the guidelines while the remaining 30 per cent sought increases 
averaging 1.8 per cent above guidelines. 


As of February 9, 1978, compensation plans covering 474,000 employees, who 
had arrived at agreements taking effect during the third program year, had also 
been submitted to the AIB. Approximately 58 per cent of the plans proposed 
fell within or below guidelines while 42 per cent averaged 1.4 per cent above 
guidelines. Overall compensation plans proposed increases averaging only 0.2 
per cent above guidelines. 


For all program years combined 63 per cent of employees proposed increases 
within or below guidelines while the remaining 37 per cent proposed increases 
exceeding guidelines by 2.6 per cent. 


Detailed data on proposed compensation increases are presented in Table 13. 
A further breakdown by type of employee group, for the second program year 
only, is presented in Table 14. These data indicate that unionized groups 
continued to seek increases in excess of guidelines while executive and 
non-union groups sought increases below guidelines. 


In Table 15, proposed compensation increases for the second program year 
are broken down by industrial groups. Among industries proposing increases 
for over 100,000 employees, the manufacturing, transportation and communi- 
cation industries proposed increases in excess of the appropriate guidelines. 
However, even in these industries over 60 per cent of employees proposed 
increases below guidelines. 


Compensation plans which proposed increases within the guidelines were 
automatically approved by the AIB. Other plans were submitted to the AIB for 
approval. The data in Table 16 show the number of employees seeking 
increases below guidelines along with the decisions reached so far in the cases 
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Table 13 


Summary of Proposed Compensation Increases and Relationship to Arithmetic Guidelines 


by Program Years 


At or within 
arithmetic guidelines Above arithmetic guidelines Total 
No. of Proposed No. of Proposed No. of Proposed 
Period employees increase Guideline employees increase Guideline”) employees increase Guideline” 
(Thousands) (Percent) (Per cent) (Thousands) (Per cent) (Per cent) (Thousands) (Per cent)(Per cent) 

Pre-program®) ......... 43.7 8.8 itis 177.8 17.6 11.0 221.6 ove 11.0 
First program year®).. 1,791.9 8.8 10.1 1,288.4 12.0 9.1 3,080.3 10.2 9.7 
Second program 

SS pl Se 2,348.2 Uo 7.8 993.5 8.8 TA0) 3,341.8 7.6 7.6 
Third program year®) 273.7 5.0 5.6 199.9 (G.7/ o:3 473.6 Se7/ 55 
All program years ...... 4,457.6 all 8.6 2,659.6 10.8 8.2 TWh 8.9 8.5 


Note: Figures are based on data to February 9, 1978 from standard AIB returns. Details may not add due to rounding. 
“ For the first program year the guideline for a group would be 10 per cent + group experience adjustment factor (EAF). Similarly, 
for the second program year the guideline for a group would be 8 per cent + group EAF and for the third program year it would 


be 6 per cent + group EAF. 


(2) Pre-program covers all compensation plans which were signed (or agreed to) after institution of controls in October, 1975 but 


which had effective dates before October 14, 1975. 
8) October 14, 1975 to October 13, 1976. 
(4) October 14, 1976 to October 13, 1977. 
(5) October 14, 1977 to October 13, 1978. 
Source: Anti-Inflation Board. 


Table 14 


Summary of Proposed Compensation Increases and Relationship to Arithmetic Guidelines 


by Employee Group 


Second program year (October 14, 1976 to October 13, 1977) 


At or within 
arithmetic guidelines Above arithmetic guidelines Total 
No. of Proposed No. of Proposed No. of Proposed 

Group employees increase Guideline employees increase Guideline employees increase Guideline 

(Thousands) (Percent) (Percent) (Thousands) (Percent) (Percent) (Thousands) (Percent (Per cent) 
Executive... Quel oA5) The 2.0 8.7 6.9 23.1 5.8 HE 
RUNION eis... 1,053.6 7.2 That UUPRY 8.9 7.0 1,825.7 7.9 7.4 
Non-union .... 1,273.6 7h 7.9 219.4 8.6 ‘7.4 1,493.0 7.3 7.8 
motale........:.. 2,348.2 Ta 7.8 993.5 8.8 7.0 3,341.8 7.6 748 


Note: Figures are based on data to February 9, 1978 from standard AIB returns. Details may not add due to rounding. 


Source: Anti-Inflation Board. 
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Table 15 

Summary of Proposed Compensation Increases and Relationship to 
Arithmetic Guidelines by Industry Group 

Second program year (October 14, 1976 to October 13, 1977) 


At or within 
arithmetic guidelines Above arithmetic guidelines Total 
No. of Proposed No. of Proposed No. of Proposed 
Industry employees increase Guideline employees increase Guideline employees increase Guideline 
(Per cent) (Per cent) (Percent) (Per cent) (Per cent) (Per cent) 

Agriculture ........ 42 6.1 Toil 9 8.3 6.9 By, 6.5 eo 
Forestry we 1,339 6.4 otf 2,899 9.0 6.9 4,238 8.2 11 
Mining FE Sy ore 6.8 7.4 34,586 9.3 6.9 86,103 7.8 Tae 
Manufacturing - 557,842 ae 7.9 380,740 9.0 eal 938,582 7.9 Ths: 
Construction” .. 26,336 fel 8.2 11,165 9.1 7.0 37,501 etd 7.8 
Transportation and 

communication 235: 132 7.6 8.0 129,854 9.4 Thei| 364,986 8.3 Tak 
ACC ween eee 313,204 6.7 eo) 96,972 9.0 6.7 410,176 UP les 
FinanGe ese 258,039 7.6 8.3 27,865 7.8 7.6 285,904 7.6 8.2 
Commercial, busi- 

ness and person- 

al administration 424,325 6.6 7.6 199,409 8.5 7.0 623,734 ee 7.4 
Public administra- 

TiO pees - 479,070 45) 7.9 106,884 8.2 ial 585,954 7.6 Tes} 
Unspecified ........ 1,403 6.8 7.4 3,127 8.2 6.1 4,530 7.8 6.5 
Total all industries 2,348,249 fen 7.8 993,510 8.8 7.0 3,341,759 7.6 7.6 


Note: Figures are based on data to February 9, 1978 from standard AIB returns. 
Includes hourly-rated-on-site employee groups in the construction industry for whom employers filed standard AIB forms. 
Source: Anti-Inflation Board. 


Table 16 
Summary of Effective Rates of Increase in Compensation and Relationship 
to Arithmetic Guidelines, by Program Years 


At or within 
arithmetic guidelines Above arithmetic guidelines Total 

No. of Effective No. of Effective No. of Effective 
Industry employees increase Guideline employees increase Guideline employees increase Guideline 

(Thou- (Percent) (Per cent) (Thou- (Percent) (Per cent) (Thou- (Percent (Per cent) 

sands) sands) sands) 
Pre-program 43.7 8.8 Wet 138.8 Gat 10.4 182.5 12S 10.6 
First program year 1,791.9 8.8 10.1 Ue 10.1 9.1 3,019.3 9.3 Shir 
Second program 

VCO eee eo 4 Ore Kl 7.8 1,057.6 Ul las 3,405.9 (ie 76 

Third program year 273.7 5.0 9.6 197.9 5.6 5.7 471.2 5.2 5.6 
All program years 4,457.6 Call 8.6 2,621.3 9.0 8.1 7,078.9 8.2 8.4 


Note: Figures are based on data to February 9, 1978. The effective rates of increase reflect compensation claims at or within 
arithmetic guidelines and Anti-Inflation Board decisions to date, but exclude cases involving $2,400 limit. Details may not add due to 
rounding. 

Source: Anti-Inflation Board. 
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of those seeking compensation increases in excess of guidelines. Weighted 
averages of settlements within guidelines and settlements after AIB decisions 
are also shown in Table 16. These values are shown as the ‘‘effective rate of 
increase.”’ Clearly the effective rate has been reduced steadily in each year of 
the program. 


The AIB guidelines control not only wage and salaries and profits, but also fees 
and incomes earned by professional architects, engineers, consultants, chiro- 
practors, dentists, optometrists, physicians and surgeons, public accountants, 
lawyers and notaries, and veterinarians. 


As of December 8, 1977, a total of 32,000 professional firms had reported for 
the first compliance year and 29,700 for the second. Table 17 contains 
information on some 14,000 respondent firms which filed both first and second 
compliance year reports. It exc/udes medical doctors covered by provincial 
medical fee schedules. Figures for the two compliance periods provide a broad 
indication of the changing trend in incomes of professionals. Average net 
income of all professionals increased 10.7 per cent in the first compliance year 
and declined 0.6 per cent during the second, due principally to large decreases 
experienced by architects, engineers and consultants. 


Table 17 
Average Net Income of Professionals: Base, First, and Second Compliance Periods! 

Base period First compliance period Second compliance period 

Average net Avg. net Avg. net 

income per income per Per cent income per Per cent 
Profession professional professional Change change professional Change change 

($) ($) ($) ($) ($) 

BIECHINGCIS (nc ik eater 46,591 47,187 596 Oat ee 36,843 — 10,344 —21.9 
Chiropractors .............. 24,823 26,550 1,727 7.0 27,323 773 2.9 
onsuitants 3... 35,502 39,973 4,471 12.6 39,531 — 442 —1.1 
DEMIStS oie aatesncc 36,768 43,439 6,671 18.1 46,797 3,358 We 
ENIGINGENS sess. sihccccenacnss 54,411 61,517 7,106 13.1 53,344 —8,173 — 13.3 
EAWVOTS hn tices tectotose: 43,388 47,122 3,734 8.6 47,453 331 ‘abr 
BPOCLOISO 5 x yck ies, Aas 49,190 52,126 2,936 6.0 53,323 19% 2.3 
Optometrists................ 29,058 32,118 3,060 10:5 33,895 URAAre 5:0, 
Accountants ..........00... 39,400 43,345 3,945 10.0 43,595 250 0.6 
Veterinarians .............. 24,462 25,683 feel 5.0 Zinlen 1,438 5.6 
Biotal Pate eas 41,572 46,018 4,446 1057 45,736 — 282 —0.6 


“ This information is for nearly 14,000 firms covering the majority of non-medical doctor professionals who had filed both first and 
second compliance period reports, as of December 8, 1977. 

(2) Excludes medical doctors who adhere to provincial fee schedules, some 90 per cent of all medical doctors. 

Source: Anti-Inflation Board. 


Income Shares The share of wages, salaries and supplementary labour income in net national 
income at factor cost rose in 1977 for the third consecutive year. As Chart 14 
indicates, the labour income share has had a rising trend over time, although 
the share has remained below its trend value since 1973; the share reached 
74.2 per cent in 1977. 
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Shares of Net National Income at Factor Cost 


Per cent 
Us 7S 
the, 74 
73 73 
iP 72 
71 71 

Wages and Salaries 
70 70 
69 69 
10 Non-farm Unincorporated Income 10 
9 9 
8 8 
q Trend line for period 1962 - 1977 i 
6 6 
5 a 
A Farm Income 4 
3 3 
2 2 
1 1 
6) O 
1962 1965 1968 1971 1974 1977 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001. 


Shares of Net National Income at Factor Cost 


Per cent 
18 Us 
17 Corporate Profits 17 
16 16 
iB 15 
14 14 
13 
12 

16 
15 Corporate Profits Excluding IVA 15 
14 14 
13 Ie 
12 i 

11 
Investment Income 8 
vf 7 
6 Trend tine for period 1962 - 19/77. : 6 
5 ™ Actual 5 
4 4 
3 3 

1962 1965 1968 1971 1974 19:77 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001. 
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Corporate profits before taxes as a share of net national income rose marginal- 
ly in 1977. The increase was due to arise in inventory profits, as the share of 
corporate profits excluding inventory profits, or operating profits, declined for 
the fourth consecutive year. 


The share of investment income continued to rise, but at a slower pace than in 
the previous year. Net farm income’s share fell again in 1977 as a decline in 
crop receipts and a continuing rise in operating costs more than offset an 
increase in livestock receipts. Non-farm unincorporated income as a share of 
net national income remained constant for the second year. 


4 The Business Sector 


Profitability 


The deceleration in the growth of demand and the acceleration in the growth of 
prices in the economy in 1977 were reflected in corporate finances. Corporate 
profits rebounded fairly strongly but much of the growth consisted of increased 
inventory profits. When adjusted for these inventory gains, corporate profits 
grew only modestly. Total profits less inventory profits, or operating profits, 
continued to decline as a share of net national income, reaching a six-year low. 
The growth in business fixed investment in volume terms was marginal. 


Corporate profits, after a decline of 0.3 per cent in 1976, recovered 11.4 per 
cent in 1977. Over half of the profit increase reflected the effects of a general 
acceleration of price increases on inventory valuations. Adjusted for these 
gains, profits rose 6.2 per cent, more in line with the 5 per cent experienced in 
1976. As in 1976, a large part of the increase was due to the continuing 
expansion of exports but unlike the previous year, this was coupled with effects 
on Canadian export prices and profit margins from the depreciation of the 
Canadian dollar. 


Profits excluding inventory profits rose throughout the year; however, following 
a drop of 14.3 per cent in the fourth quarter of 1976, the peak level in 1976 was 
surpassed only in the third quarter of 1977. With operating profits rising 6.2 per 
cent, their share of net national income declined 0.4 percentage points to a 
six-year low; it was the fourth consecutive decline and, at 11.9 per cent, the 
1977 share was almost two points below the 1973 peak. 


Undistributed corporate profits recovered sharply during 1977 to more than 
offset the declines recorded in the previous two years. Both a lower effective 
rate of overall corporate taxes and a decline in the dividend payout ratio 
contributed to the recovery of undistributed profits during 1977. 


Total savings for the business sector increased strongly for the second con- 
secutive year, but as a share of GNP continued to remain below the level of the 
early 1970s. The increase in the value of business savings was due to the 
combined impact of larger undistributed profits and to a further gain in capital 
consumption allowances reflecting the earlier period of strong investment, 
relatively high inflation and the accelerated write-off provisions introduced by 
the federal government. 


The increase in business savings in 1977 was greater than the increase in 
business investment for new plant, equipment and inventories. As a result, 
savings as a share of investment or the ability to finance investment via internal 
sources rose from 63.6 per cent in 1976 to 70.4 per cent in 1977. 


The upturn in total corporate profits, accompanied by their decline as a 
proportion of net national income, was evident in the financial statements of 
large industrial corporations. In the first three quarters of 1977, profits rose 8.3 
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Corporate Profits, National Accounts Basis 


Level of corporate profits 
(Quarterly, seasonally adjusted at annual rates) $ billions 


24 24 


20 20 
Corporate Profits 
S Vv 
, ae 1 
Corporate Profits 
re Excluding IVA 42 
8 8 
< 

6) O 
Corporate profits as a share of net national income at factor cost 
(Seasonally adjusted) 

Per cent 
20 20 
18 i‘ 

Corporate Profits 
16 be 
14 14 
12 12 
re v Corporate Profits \ re’ 
/ Excluding IVA Vv 
MY 

10 10m 
O O 


1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 IDES 1976 1977 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, 
Cat. 13-001 and reference table 8. 


per cent from levels a year earlier. However, sales rose 13.2 per cent during the 
same period and the profit margin declined from 8.8 to 7.7 per cent. This 
marked the lowest margin in the five years for which data are available. As 
shown in Chart 16, the profit margin, which had declined fairly steadily between 
mid-1974 and the fourth quarter of 1976, recorded an impressive upturn in the 
first quarter of 1977. Most of this gain was erased in the next two quarters: in 
the third quarter of 1977, it stood at 7.5 per cent, only marginally above the 
trough of the fourth quarter of 1976. Indications are that profits and profit 
margins recovered significantly in the fourth quarter. 


Table 18 
Corporate Profits 
(Period-to-period per cent change unless otherwise specified) 


Profits WO76:4"° AST TA 197722 197733 9 1977:4 1976 1977 
EOHAVe MOTOS A. iia ee mh ee eat he —9.8 Wis —2.1 3.3 3.2 —0.3 11.4 
Beenioranor taxes eh Fie She) eet —6.3 17.7 0.0 7.8 4.4 —0.6 18.8 
Undistributed corporate profits |... — 11.0 Silea/, —5.0 29 Day —2.3 26.1 
Corporate profits excluding inventory 
valuation adjustment (IVA) 000, — 14.3 9.0 Bel Wes 4.1 5:0 6.2 
—as a share of net national income (per 
RET Bahasa hall a eg OU ed ee 10.8 ass) ales 2.1 i253 12.2 11.9 
Dividend payout ratio (per cent)... 40.5 34.0 Shee 32.7 34.0 37.9 34.4 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Annual, Cat. 13-201. 


Table 19 
Business Savings and Investments 


= 


a ho 62 1973 1974 1975 1976 TOL. 


(Billions of current dollars unless otherwise specified) 


Business savings 


Undistributed corporate profits™ 0.000000... 4.4 6.9 8.8 7.4 7.7 9.9 
Inventory valuation adjustment (IVA) .............. —1.0 —2.4 —4.2 —2.9 —2.0 —3.2 
Capital consumption allowances (CCA) and 
miscellaneous valuation adjustment (MVA) 6.6 7.6 9.1 10.1 Whe WAS 
SPUMLANASSISIONCE Seo. csc Teter ee 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.5 
RE AI NE Wr ary 8 86) aad heat be abdi sors; hnatloats 10.1 12.5 13.8 14.8 Ti 19.7 
Business savings as a share of GNP (per cent).. 9.6 10.1 9.4 8.9 oa a5 
Business investment 
SANG CQUIDIMCNM sss cc.uncesces chide -aies ageeecurteiended 13.3 16.2 20.0 24.5 25.6 27.8 
RSMO LR SS ree cae Se a, ee MI ENGR Guaties aks 0.8 ges) 3.3 —0.5 1.6 0.2 
rae a sth c ceagvacio rs, fnacmineRabed 14.1 17.6 23.3 24.0 Pa OP: 28.0 


Business savings as a share of business 
PIVOSTMENT (DEL CONML) jcccsesccanaaceree asic cca 71.6 Teale) 59:2 61.7 63.6 70.4 


() Includes retained earnings of government enterprises. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Annual, Cat. 13-201. 
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Tables 20 and 21 presents an industrial breakdown of profit margins of firms 
subject to Anti-Inflation Board regulations for the first two compliance periods 
of the program. The first compliance period for each firm is the first fiscal year 
which includes October 14, 1975. From the first compliance period to the 
second, the profit on sales recorded by these firms fell from 5.4 per cent in 
Canada to only 4.1 per cent, just over one-half of the allowable profit margin as 
defined by the AIB. On a revenue-weighted basis, only 20 per cent of all firms 
were operating with profit margins equal to 90 per cent or more of their second 
year target margin as opposed to 37.8 per cent of firms operating in this range 
in the initial control year. 


For the third compliance period, fiscal 1977 for most firms, the AIB controls 
were simplified and low base period relief and investment credit plans were 
incorporated. Data for the full third compliance period are not yet available, but 
for the first three quarters of 1977, reported profit margins continued to 
decline from those of the corresponding quarters of the previous year. 


Despite the relatively weak domestic market situation and the high degree of 
co-operation of firms with the program regulations, some businesses did 
generate excess revenue. These businesses are required under the Anti-Infla- 
tion Act to file compliance plans which indicate how the firms intend to return 
this excess revenue to the market place. 


Table 20 
Performance Relative to Targets during the First 
and Second Compliance Years’ 


Per cent of industry 


Compli- Actual Actual operating at 90% + 
ance Target Target Actual Actual to to of target 
revenue margin margin margin margin target target 
Industry () year 24) year 1(4) year 2 year 1 year 2 year1 year2 Year 1 Year 2 
($ millions) (Per cent) (% compliance revenue) 
All industries ................. nae 93,198 8.04 8.02 5.38 4.11 66.9 Ses 37.8 20.0 
FORCStiV5 ote nc eee 172 cow 11.91 —3.14 3.02 —27.3 25.4 Ue 7.9 
Miningeree eet e. 1,128 23.39 22.28 (eto 4.96 33.1 22.3 25.0 10.0 
Manufacturing .................... 45,024 9.42 9.32 7.07 oil onl 55.9 38.2 29.5 
Constructions eee 3,491 4.68 4.75 3.27 zon 69.9 31.8 38.2 10.5 
Transportation .................. 5,237 9.62 971 —0.10 2.87 — 1.0 29.6 11.4 4.3 
Storage ee eee ee 25 14.02 14.43 15.45 15.08 110.2 104.5 50.3 39.1 
Communications................ 195 13.60 13.52 12.92 14.31 95.0 105.8 79.6 79.1 
Utilities Wes. ease. ee 196 9.37 9.21 285 —0.12 83.8 — 1.3 12.2 11.8 
Wholesale trade ................ 12,849 6.84 6.85 4.80 3.34 70.2 48.8 29.2 16.1 
Retailitradem eo 18,651 3.91 3.89 3.13 2.23 79.8 57.3 52:5 3.3 
Finance, insurance, real 
estates) ea eee 3,665 9.20 9.58 S10 (5) ey 60.5 57.6 23.5 25.3 
SENVICES ye. Fae noone 2,565 10.99 10.80 7.66 5.60 69.7 51.9 41.3 33.2 


“ Data are taken from records with matching base, first-compliance, and second-compliance year reports. This sub-population of 
1,750 companies, roughly 63 per cent of the total population, accounted for $122 billion in total revenue in the second compliance 
period, roughly 75 per cent of population total revenue. 

(2) A single company can enter as many industries as it has identifiable industrial activities. 

‘9) Finance, insurance and real estate does not include banks as they report only in the third compliance year. Financial intermediary | 
operations (mortgage and trust companies), although included in the data, were not subject to compliance in the first compliance © 
year. 

‘) The target margin is based on firms’ ‘‘compliance revenue” and not their total revenues. The difference between these two > 
revenue definitions is made up of revenues which are exempt from controls. The most important components of exempt revenues — 
are revenue from exports and production of oil and natural gas. In estimating the average target margin for an industry, no firm is 
required to have a negative margin. Estimation of target margins is complex and the interested reader should refer to” 
Anti-Inflation Board regulations on profit margins for details. 

Source: Anti-Inflation Board. 
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Table 21 
Performance Relative to Targets during the First and Second 
Compliance Years in Mining and Manufacturing” 


Per cent of industry 


Compli- Actual Actual operating at 90% + 
ance Target Target Actual Actual to to of target 
revenue margin margin margin margin target target 
Industry year 2°) year 1® year 2 year 1 year 2 year 1 year 2 Year 1 Year 2 
($ millions) (Per cent) (% compliance revenue) 
Mining 
Metal mines .......0.0.......... 643 27.82 27.24 leo2 5.82 27.0 21.4 17.4 3.6 
Mineral fuels ................... 256 14.86 13.73 5.16 eee: 34.7 11.3 9.4 8.5 
Other MIneS .........5..000-5.. 299 15.14 15.91 10.84 6.43 71.6 39.9 63.8 29.5 
motall MINING ..........:..1.---.. 1,128 23.39 22.28 13 4.96 33.1 22.3 25.0 10.0 
Manufacturing 
Food and beverage ........ 7,819 4.52 4.46 4.15 3.58 91.8 80.3 43.9 48.7 
PELL) ae] ¢ Rennes orien eines arenes 982 9.38 9.52 3.98 4.10 42.4 43.1 22.0 3.6 
MIGNINCS BN Mock recctvrne 1,101 8.25 8.35 2.61 —0.68 31.6 —8.1 29.4 14.5 
BV OOC mee cre aren otc. 1,214 7.84 7.74 —0.75 0.82 —9.6 10.6 26.0 16.5 
Paper and allied.............. 2,974 12.36 12.06 5.66 3.57 45.8 29.6 We 10.4 
Printing and publishing 1,188 12.67 27D eee 10.16 88.6 79.7 O2a 49.2 
Primary metals ................ 3,469 12.14 11.91 Wece 7.85 59.5 49.1 Wess: 13°5 
Metal fabricating ............ 1,601 11.28 11.44 Tus 8.15 99.0 le 70.9 42.2 
MAGIINENY: ttc acre-c....- 1,840 11.19 11.41 12.80 12.56 114.4 110.1 80.6 70.2 
Transportation equip- 

TIVETAY Pea escreeee eee 6,205 6.50 6.54 4.98 4.00 76.6 61.2 50.8 48.0 
PICCUICAl ee. te foe 2,228 8.47 8.17 7.45 4.41 88.0 54.0 49.7 29.3 
Non-metallic mineral...... 1,839 12:52 12.59 11.44 9.63 91.4 76.5 52.8 24.5 
Petroleum and coal........ 7,770 9.90 9.24 6.70 ASS 67.7 30.8 0.5 0.1 
hemiGalSsch: 00k. 3,239 15.58 15.22 13.95 10.09 89.5 66.3 63.0 23.9 
Miscellaneous.................. es Tek Ue 12.85 11.67 9.98 88.6 Utall 58.5 56.9 

Total manufacturing .......... 45,024 9.42 9.32 7.07 5.21 75.1 55.9 38.2 29.5 


( Data are taken from records with matching base, first-compliance, and second-compliance year reports. This sub-population of 
1,750 companies, roughly 63 per cent of the total population, accounted for $122 billion in total revenue in the second compliance 
period, roughly 75 per cent of population total revenue. : 

(2) A single company can enter as many industries as it has identifiable industrial activities. 

® The target margin is based on firms’ ‘compliance revenue” and not their total revenues. The difference between these two 
revenue definitions is made up of revenues which are exempt from controls. The most important components of exempt revenues 
are revenue from exports and production of oil and natural gas. In estimating the average target margin for an industry, no firm is 
required to have a negative margin. Estimation of target margins is complex and the interested reader should refer to 
Anti-Inflation Board regulations on profit margins for details. 

Source: Anti-Inflation Board. 


Table 22 shows that in 1977, some 451 firms generated excess revenue in the 
amount of over $133 million. Nearly one-half of the companies affected chose 
to return this revenue via cost absorptions, with a corresponding revenue 
share of roughly one-quarter. About 10 per cent of the companies offered 
rebates, discounts and specials, accounting for almost 40 per cent of revenues. 
Some 30 per cent of firms reduced prices, worth almost one-quarter of excess 
revenue. 


During the first year of the anti-inflation program, regulations restricted the 
amounts of dividends paid per share to the level of payments made in the base 
period or, alternatively, companies could pay dividends which in total did not 
exceed 25 per cent of earnings in the last fiscal year ending before October 14, 
1975. For the second year of the program, the regulations were amended to 
restrict the dividends paid per share to 108 per cent of the payments made in 
the base period. In the third year, a further 6 per cent increase was allowed. 
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Table 22 
Compliance Plans in Effect in 1977 


Type of Per cent of 
compliance Excess total excess Number of Per cent of 
plan revenue revenue firms total firms 
($ thousands) 
Price reduction eee ee S| 7481. 23.8 ISIS 29.9 
CGOSADSONPUONi eee ee ree 36,109 PX 210 46.6 
Price ireezes\. ek eee 8,144 6.1 39 8.7 
Rebates, discounts, specials, long- 

LenMiCOntiaGlSe,.1- ee ee 52,268 39.2 47 10.4 
TKO WIE Pots ce eects cece eee 5,036 3.8 20 4.4 
TOES. «nae eee ee 1335318 100.0 451 100.0 
Source: Anti-Inflation Board. 

Table 23 
Decisions on Dividend Cases 
Payments 
Number of requested in Amount of dividend 
cases excess of payments disallowed 
Period reviewed rules or rolled back 
($ millions) ($ millions) 
Octwal4 wl etor Oct. 1497.6 ceemmeees ne coernetn eer: 190 398.0 348.8 
Octet Sa n97O2tocOcCh 4 219710. se ener eee ee 132 83.3 22.0 
(xe, “WS, UGE AO Teo), “TUL, TRIAS) saecc tachodeodoaoseatdveacoarer 19 68.2 24.5 
[pO tell Be ete ic 099 5 BR TE het he Nn oa a 341 549.5 395.3 


Source: Anti-Inflation Board. 


Amendments also allowed a company the alternative of paying total dividends 
no greater than 25 per cent of earnings for either of the two fiscal periods prior 


to October 14, 1976. 


As of February 10, 1978, the AIB had reviewed 341 dividend cases, most of 
which involved requests for increases in dividends above the guidelines. in 
total, these requests involved dividend payments of $549.5 million in excess of 
amounts permitted by the guidelines. Of this amount, $395.4 million, repre- 
senting 109 cases, was disallowed by the AIB. 


Payments exceeding the guidelines were allowed where special circumstances 
were involved such as corporate re-organizations and change of control, new 

equity issues, repayment of advance loans, the winding-up of a company, and 
contractual agreements entered into before the beginning of the program. 


Liquidity and 
Financial Strength 


The liquidity of large industrial corporations improved in 1977. By the end of 
the third quarter of 1977, the working capital ratio, that is total current assets 


over total current liabilities, was back to the 1976 year-end level. The quick 
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ratio, which excludes inventories, showed a more marked improvement in 1977. 
Both measures show liquidity improved since 1974, but not to the level of 1973. 


Ratios of Profitability and Financial Condition of 


Large Canadian Industrial Corporations "’ 
(Seasonally adjusted data) 


Pre-tax profit margin Working capital ratio 
Per cent 

12.0 
11.0 
10.0 
9.0 
8.0 
u20 
6.0 
Quick ratio Debt/Equity ratio 
1.00 
0.90 itl ai 
0.80 

1973: 74 1S) 1h} 77 1907S ra eS 76 oh 


1) These ratios are based on aggregated income statement and balance sheet data of all 
industrial corporations operating in Canada whose net assets exceed $5 million. 
They account for approximately 75per cent of total assets and profits of the 


industrial sector 
Source: Statistics Canada and data adjusted by the Department of Finance. 


1.80 
70 
1.60 


1.50 
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1.10 
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Business 
Fixed Investment 


In 1977, despite the first quarter surge in profits, liquidity deteriorated sharply 
at that time, as the increase in temporary portfolio investments and accounts 
receivable was offset by a more than proportionate increase in accounts 
payable and an upswing in the mix of debt between short and long term. 
Liquidity improved in the second quarter as the decline in profits was more 
than offset by the sharp increase in external funds, notably equity issues, which 
were channelled into very liquid assets. Further improvement in the third 
quarter of 1977 reflected a general decline in current liabilities. The working 
capital ratio rose from 1.64 to 1.66 between the first and third quarters of 
1977, but remained below the mid-1973 high of 1.71. 


The quick ratio, a more stringent measure of liquidity as it excludes inventories 
which are the least liquid of current assets, rose from 0.89 to 0.92 between the 
end of 1976 and the third quarter of 1977. As shown in Chart 16, it declined in 
the fourth quarter of 1976 and the first quarter of 1977, but then recovered 
sharply, reaching 0.92 at the end of the third quarter, the highest level in three 
years. Fourth quarter data are expected to show further improvement. The 
difference in patterns between the working capital and quick ratios follows 
from the subdued growth of inventories in 1977. 


Leverage ratios are used to examine the mix of creditor versus owner-supplied 
capital. Starting from a fairly even debt-equity mix in mid-1973, there was an 
almost steady increase in the debt proportion to the first quarter of 1977, with 
debt exceeding equity by almost 16 per cent in that quarter. Impressive 
increases in share issues in the second and third quarier led to a reversal of 
this trend. However, the bulk of these issues consisted of term preferred 
shares. These were purchased mainly by financial institutions under a contrac- 
tual arrangement whereby the issuer guarantees a return tied to the prime rate 
and agrees to retire the issue, usually after five years. They are classified as 
equity because taxation laws permit the return to be considered as dividends. 
However, with a return linked to the prime rate and a stipulated retirement 
date, this type of share is closer to a debt than an equity instrument. Since it 
was in the two quarters which show a decline in the debt-equity ratio that this 
type of instrument was most prominent, there has actually been no underlying 
improvement in leverage in 1977. 


After declining 3.2 per cent in 1976, real business fixed investment rose 0.7 per 
cent in 1977. This encompassed a 3.7 per cent upturn in non-residential 
construction and a further 1.7 per cent decline in machinery and equipment. 
Reflecting extensive strikes in the Quebec and British Columbia construction 
industries, capital expenditures had dropped 5.1 per cent in the second half of 
1976. With the normalization which followed, a 3.6 per cent upswing was 
recorded in the first half of 1977. This was subsequently followed by a 0.3 per 
cent decline in the second half. Despite the lack of significant growth in 
investment in 1977, business capital expenditures comprised 13.7 per cent of 
real GNE, in line with the postwar average. 


Given the modest growth of output in much of 1977 accompanied by relatively 
low levels of capacity utilization and sluggish profit increases, there was little 
incentive for capacity expansion in 1977, and the fact that investment grew at 
all was largely explained by the steadily increasing importance of the energy 
sector. 


In 1977, energy-related outlays rose 21.5 per cent in nominal terms. They 
accounted for over two-thirds of the increase in total business capital expendi- 
tures; consequently, their share of total business investment rose from 27.6 to 
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Investment by Sector as a Percentage of Total 
Business Excluding Residential Investment 
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reference table 16. 
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Business 
Non-farm Inventories 
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30.9 per cent from 1976 to 1977. Reflecting intensive drilling activity as well as 
continued work on the Syncrude project in Alberta, investment in petroleum 
and gas mining, exploration and development surged ahead by 20.9 per cent in 
1977, thus accounting for most of the increase in mining expenditures. Led by 
continued work at the James Bay project, as well as at the Gentilly nuclear 
power station in Quebec, the Point Lepreau nuclear power station in New 
Brunswick and generating stations in Ontario and British Columbia, electric 
power generation and distribution recorded an even stronger increase. The 
share of investment taken by energy outlays is understated to the extent that it 
excludes investments in heavy water plants whose production is destined for 
nuclear power generation. 


Non-energy business investment rose only 3.7 per cent in nominal terms and 
declined in real terms in 1977. Current-dollar expenditures in the agriculture 
and fishing sectors increased only 1.3 per cent, while the forestry and con- 
struction sectors rose more substantially at 17.6 and 8.1 per cent respectively. 
Total manufacturing outlays rose 9.9 per cent in nominal terms. Excluding 
petroleum and chemical products, most of the expansion was recorded in food 
and beverages and export-based industries, notably primary metals, transpor- 
tation equipment and forestry products, although much of the expenditures in 
the latter were incurred for modernization or pollution abatement rather than 
Capacity expansion. 


The volume of investment declined in most of the service industries. Reflecting 
the modest growth of demand together with recent over-building, investment in 
trade declined 4.9 per cent in nominal terms. The 6.5 per cent decline in 
commercial services was partly attributed to the completion of the Olympic 
facilities in 1976. 


Business non-farm inventories which grew sizably in 1976, rose only modestly 
in 1977; a $101 million (1971 dollars) decline in the first half of the year was 
followed by a $223 million buildup in the second half. The small accumulation 
compared with 1976 partly reflected the modest expansion of output in 1977. 
Indeed, much of the accumulation that did occur was involuntary as it consist- 
ed of refined nickel. The economic environment encouraged efforts to restrain 
the increase in operating costs, leading to tighter control of inventory levels. In 
the manufacturing sector, there was an inventory buildup of $95 million, but 
inventory/shipments ratios declined throughout the year, falling below histori- 
cal averages for the year as a whole. At the wholesale level, inventories were 
reduced by $105 million; declines in the first half of the year were only partly 
offset by a buildup in the second half. At the retail level, a modest $60 million 
accumulation was recorded, down from the $471 million increase of 1976. 


9 Personal Sector and Housing 


The rate of growth of real personal disposable income decelerated in 1977, due 
to higher prices for imports and food, and to a moderation in the rate of wage 
increases in the economy. The personal sector’s demands for consumer 
expenditures decelerated in real terms with the slowdown in the growth of real 
personal disposable income, as the personal savings rate remained virtually 
unchanged at its relatively high level. 


Sources of Income Nominal labour income, which includes wages, salaries and supplementary 
income, advanced more slowly in 1977 than in 1976 in response to slower 
growth of employment and of average wages. Employment rose 1.9 per cent in 
1977, down from 2.2 per cent in 1976, while the average wage rate or labour 
income per employee grew 7.9 per cent, the lowest increase since 1972. 
Consequently, the rate of growth of labour income slowed from 15 per cent in 
1976 to 10 per cent in 1977. 


Table 24 
Sources and Disposition of Personal Income 
Level in 
1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1977 
(Percentage change) ($ billions) 
Sources of income 
aADOUN INCOME! tices, ke Be oat: ieee A 15.9 19.8 16e% 15.0 10.0 120.0 
investment income ............c000 clewn iden: 20.1 23.3 26.6 11.4 21.6 a a | 16S 
NOU TALIM INCOME !..22 .5..cccree ea oP 13.2 Tim 10.8 18.0 — 20.6 — 13.4 al 
Net income of non-farm unincorpo- 

RAVCOIDUSIMCSS hoses pe ee fosesigness si 4.1 7.9 6.4 The 13.3 8.5 9.3 
Transfer payments received .................. 19.9 oa 23.4 23:0 13:5 14.3 PAO) 
MOLSON AL INCOMO Mca ics cet eel ec. coca 13.1 16.8 19.6 16.5 14.3 10S FS 
Personal income tax© (ok. Mer or nce: 10.7 15.6 23.2 12.9 18.1 8.2 32.2 
Personal disposable income.................. 13.6 ATA 18.8 17.3 13.4 10:5- 139;3 

Disposition of income 
Mrarisier. DAayMeEMS 2... concen eae te 38.1 42.2 8.7 Wako 14.1 2:3 
SAVING Sitge teal yaa’) hzyse te OE PR 42.9 44.2 32.3 28.0 9.4 11.4 14.9 
SOMSUIMPUON vats nese 11.9 14.6 WA 16.3 13.9 102379 122:0 
(Per cent rate) 
Savings/disposable income 7.4 oF 10nd 11,0 10.6 ihre 
Consumption/disposable income ................ 91.3 89.5 88.1 87.3 Sis 87.6 


™ Includes military pay and allowances. 

) Includes Canada Pension Plan contributions and current transfers to government. 

9) Includes interest on consumer debt and transfers to non-residents. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001. 
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Table 25 
Net Farm Income” 


The growth of labour income in recent years has been affected by retroactive 
wage payments and strikes. Adjusted for these effects, labour income 
increased 10.7 per cent in 1977 compared with 14.1 per cent in 1976. Labour 
income per employee, adjusted for retroactive wage payments and strikes, 
rose 8.6 per cent in 1977 compared with an 11.6 per cent increase in 1976. 


Transfer payments from governments, the largest source of personal income 
after labour income, grew 14.3 per cent in 1977, more than any other income 
component. Most of the increase reflected rising welfare and unemployment 
insurance benefits as a result of higher rates of unemployment. The growth of 
investment income decelerated sharply to 11.1 per cent compared with 21.6 
per cent in 1976 and an average rate of 19.7 per cent between 1971 and 1977. 
Generally lower interest rates were largely responsible for slower growth in 
investment income as the personal savings rate actually increased slightly. 


Non-farm unincorporated business income rose 8.5 per cent in 1977 compared 
with 13.3 per cent in 1976. Farm income experienced another sharp decline in 
1977. The 4.7 per cent decline in crop receipts resulting from depressed grain 
prices through most of 1977 more than offset the 2.4 per cent rise in livestock 
receipts. Farm operating costs and depreciation charges continued to rise, but 
at a much lower rate than in the past five years. 


(Percentage change from a year ago in parenthesis) 


1974 1975 1976 1977 
($ millions) 

TotalcashinrecelptS«... pee en acme erent ate iret, cree 8,926 10,028 9,975 9,963 
(29.9) (12.3) (— 0.5) (—0.1) 

EGtal GrOpS eu. o5 nce. eee een 4,169 4,802 4,570 4,354 
(54.1) (15.2) (— 4.8) (— 4.7) 

TOLANINESTOCKs. 3... cee ek eee ee SN 4,384 4,818 4,984 5,103 
(iat) (9.9) (3.4) (2.4) 

Otherireceipts (met):...s, kn eee rae ees 373 408 421 506 
INCOMEIN: Kinder eee tee eee eee mee Tae ee 827 925 1,029 1,087 
Operating expenses and depreciation charges ................ 5,827 6,633 7,298 7,785 
(22.0) (13.8) (10.0) (6.7) 

Realizedinet fanmilnGOme 4... e an see eee ee 3,926 4,320 3,706 3,265 
(41.6) (10.0) (— 14.2) (— 11.9) 

Value oninventory ChangGeSis, 2748...) ween —91 225 281 201 
NetifarmanComer... cma eae mrad oo atime aoe 3,835 4,546 3,987 3,466 
(16.6) (18.5) (— 12.3) (— 13.1) 


“) Refers to income received by farm operators from farm production. 


(2) Preliminary figures. 


Source: Agriculture Canada, Market Commentary—Proceedings of the Canadian Agricultural Outlook Conference, Dec. ’77. 
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Personal income rose 10.1 per cent compared with an increase of 14.3 per 
cent in 1976. The average tax payable fell slightly as a share of personal 
income in 1977. Consequently, personal disposable income growth of 10.5 per 
cent was somewhat higher than the growth in personal income. This was a 
reversal of 1976, when the growth of 13.4 per cent in personal disposable 
income was less than the 14.3 per cent increase in personal income because of 
a rise in the average tax payable. The growth of personal disposable income 
per employee in 1977 was 8.4 per cent. 


Chart 18 


Real Personal Disposable Income per Employee 


in Canada and the United States “) 
(Quarterly, 1971: | = 100) 
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” Personal disposable income per employee/personal consumption implicit price deflator. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001; 
The Labour Force, Monthly, Cat. 71-001; United States Bureau of Labour Statistics, National 
Income and Product Accounts. 


Real income growth is calculated by deflating nominal income growth with a 
consumer inflation rate. There is a choice of inflation rates. The CPI increased 
8 per cent in 1977. The personal consumption implicit price deflator increased 
7.3 per cent. There was a slower increase in the personal consumption implicit 
price deflator because it reflects the shift of consumption away from higher- 
priced goods and services in 1977 while the CPI does not, as it is unaffected by 
changing consumer tastes and preferences. On a CPI basis, real personal 
disposable income increased 2.3 per cent in 1977, following a rise of 5.5 per 
cent in 1976; on a personal consumption implicit price deflator basis, real 
personal disposable income increased 2.9 per cent in 1977, compared with 5.6 
per cent in 1976. In both cases, real income growth decelerated in 1977. 
Consumer expenditures on goods and services in real terms increased 2.8 per 
cent, and the personal savings rate advanced to 10.7 per cent in 1977 from 
10.6 per cent a year earlier. 


Chart 18 indicates that the increase in real personal disposable income per 
employee has been much higher in Canada than in the United States during the 
1970s. Between 1971 and 1977, the gain in Canada amounted to over 22 per 
cent, compared with less than 6 per cent in the United States. The United 
States recorded a gain of less than 1 per cent in 1977. 
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Expenditures 


Savings 


Personal disposable income per capita rose 9.1 per cent in 1977 compared 
with an 11.9 per cent rise in 1976. Adjusted for inflation, using the personal 
consumption implicit price deflator, the real growth rate for 1977 was 1.6 per 
cent. This represents a sharp deceleration from the average gains of 5.3 per 
cent per year in the 1971-1977 period. Per capita growth remained somewhat 
stronger than growth in personal disposable income per employee as employ- 
ment continued to rise more rapidly than the population. 


Consumer expenditures, adjusted for the impact of inflation, advanced 2.8 per 
cent in 1977 following a 6.1 per cent rate of growth in 1976. Non-durable and 
semi-durable goods expenditures increased only marginally, after rising by 7.5 
per cent and 6.8 per cent respectively in 1976. Demand for durable goods 
weakened as well, but not as significantly as for non-durable and semi-durable 
goods. Altogether, consumer goods expenditures in real terms advanced only 
1.3 per cent in 1977. Consumer services expenditure recorded the strongest 
growth of the four components of consumer demand, although the growth rate 
remained essentially unchanged from 1976. 


Non-durable goods expenditures in real terms grew by less than 1 per cent. 
The rapid run-up in food prices, caused by the substantial depreciation of the 
Canadian dollar and adverse supply conditions, contributed to the 0.5 per cent 
real decline in food expenditures relative to 1976. Spending on non-durable 
goods excluding food rose only 1.8 per cent. Real expenditures on heating 
fuels including natural gas declined 2.5 per cent while spending on gasoline 
and oil fell 0.5 per cent. In contrast, there was an increase in the demand for 
electricity as expenditures grew 3 per cent. 


The demand for semi-durable goods grew only 1 per cent in real terms in 1977. 
A drop in expenditures on men’s clothing in addition to slower growth in sales 
of women’s clothing and footwear were responsible for the weakness. Real 
expenditures on the remaining components—jewellery, books, and semi-dur- 
able household goods—grew 3.4 per cent. 


In real terms, spending on durable goods rose 2.4 per cent, due largely to the 
strength of new automobile sales during the first and third quarters. For 1977 
as a whole, unit passenger car sales rose 4.7 per cent to 991,398. Real 
expenditures on furniture and appliances increased 1.9 per cent compared 
with 5 per cent in 1976. Recreational equipment, including television sets, 
cameras, sporting goods and camping equipment decelerated to a 2.8 per cent 
rate of growth in 1977 following a real rise of 6.1 per cent in 1976. 


Real spending on services rose 5.2 per cent in 1977 compared with 5.1 per 
cent in 1976. Within services, net personal expenditures on travel abroad rose 
8.8 per cent. 


Disposable income is either spent on goods and services or saved, apart from 
a small proportion which is transferred to non-residents or paid as interest on 
consumer debt. Personal savings rose at about the same rate as personal 
disposable income in 1977; the average personal savings rate was therefore 
virtually unchanged from 1976 at 10.7 per cent. However, while the average 
annual savings rates were similar, the savings rate declined unevenly through 
1976 and increased unevenly through 1977. In both years, second quarter 
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Chart 19 
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rates were highest because of tax refunds reflecting the increasing use of 
registered retirement savings plans and registered home ownership savings 
plans. Excluding these two periods, the rate of inflation obviously had the most 
significant impact on the movement of the savings rate during the two years. 
As the rate of inflation declined through 1976, the savings rate declined. As the 
inflation rate rose through 1977, the savings rate rose, reflecting the desire on 
the part of individuals to maintain the real purchasing power of their 
accumulated savings. The level of the savings rate remained high throughout 
the period because the inflation rate, even at its lowest point in late 1976, 
remained high by historical standards and because the unemployment rate 
continued to advance through the whole period, inducing precautionary 
savings. 


Personal Savings Rate ‘“ 
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) Personal savings as a percentage of personal disposable income. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001. 
, 


While data problems preclude a detailed examination of the components of 
savings, some general comments are possible. The unchanged average sav- 
ings rate between 1976 and 1977 was reflected in a relatively unchanged share ~ 
between real asset holdings and net financial holdings by the personal sector 

in the two years as well. However, liquidity of the sector improved in 1977 over ! 
1976, as liquid assets were run up somewhat faster than short-term liabilities. 
The accelerated increase in liquid assets was accounted for by substantially 
larger holdings of currency and deposits, Government of Canada treasury bills ; 
and provincial and municipal bonds. On the liquid liability side, consumer 


Housing 


Chart 20 


credit actually increased by a lesser amount than in the previous year for the 
first time in years. The share of net financial assets did not change significantly 
in 1977, even though liquidity improved, because mortgage liabilities were run 
up to an extent that offset the improvement in liquidity. 


Residential construction activity slowed in 1977 following record production 
levels in 1976. Real expenditures on new residential construction declined 6 
per cent in 1977 in response to the reduced number of housing starts and the 
increasing proportion of multiple-unit structures, which made up 55.9 per cent 
of housing starts in 1977 compared with 50.8 and 46.5 per cent in 1976 and 
1975 respectively. Total housing starts in Canada declined 10.1 per cent from 
273,203 units in 1976 to 245,724 units in 1977, which is about the annual 
average needed to reach the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
target of 1,000,000 housing starts from 1976 to 1979. 


Housing Starts 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
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Source: Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics. 


The proportionately greater number of multiple starts reflected various govern- 
ment programs initiated to stimulate that form of accommodation. In particu- 
lar, the assisted rental and assisted home ownership programs of the Novem- 
ber, 1975 Federal Housing Action Program proved successful in providing 
moderately priced housing. However, the initial popularity of these programs 
led to a large and growing backlog of completed and unoccupied row and 
apartment units. The number of vacant townhouses and apartments rose 
almost steadily from March. By December, 1977, completed and unoccupied 
multiple units had risen 61.1 per cent above the December, 1976 level. Multiple 
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Completions 
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Source: Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics. 


Table 27 
Financial Position of the Personal Sector 


1973 


1972 
Flows as percentage of disposable income 
Net financial investment .......0.00000000000.... 6} 
Acquisition of financial assets .............. 17.4 
Onwnich: Liquid aSSels.. ........cs60.. 11.3 
IMOCDICONECSS ieee erate Pere eee ce 22 
of which: Liquid liabilities ................ 4.3 
Consumer debt .............. 3.0 
WOMGAGESY Neca hemes 4.7 
Net increase in financial assets 
SUErency and GEposits...........cccc-cccgssavecners 6.3 
BYGYAYO NES a: oe ces Matt aaa ae er Sete a ee Wz 
Ke RS | ee ea =a) 
Life insurance and pensions. ...................... 2.9 
Other financial assets... 2.9 
Net increase in financial liabilities 
TGONSUMEH GED yee ree oa kane. 2.0 
MCAD OS IO Mah re aA kh thc kei dc cithi as 5.3 
Other financial liabilities o.oo. 1.0 


4Q 1975 4Q 1976 
to to 
1974 1975 1976 3Q 1976 3Q 1977 
(Per cent rate) 

725 Tes TUE: 6.8 6.7 
21.4 20.1 21.9 20.8 22.6 
1605 13.9 13.1 1h! 14.6 
13.9 12.6 14.4 14.0 15.9 

5.8 5.0 6.0 6.2 6.2 

3.0 2.9 or 6) 2: Ds 

8.0 US 7.8 Ut 9.7 
(Billions of dollars) 

10.9 1 VELA 1623 1551 ies 

Onli ort 0.2 oe) le 

—1.3 —0.5 —0.4 —0.9 —0.9 

4.2 Sal 6.1 5.4 UL 

2.8 Dan Bs 3.6 4.8 

2.9 3.2 3.9 3.9 3.4 

7.6 8.4 9.8 9.4 oud 

Pol 2.4 4.4 3.8 5.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001; Financial Flow Accounts, 


Quarterly, Cat. 13-002. 


housing construction was also influenced by the extension of the capital cost 
allowance on rental units until the end of 1977. Under this provision, a wood 
frame unit started before December 31, 1977 qualified the owner for a 10 per 
cent capital cost write-off against other income. Tax changes announced at the 
end of October, 1977 reduced the allowance to 5 per cent, undoubtedly 
encouraging builders to start units before the end of 1977 and contributing to 
the bulge in multiple housing starts during the fourth quarter of the year. 
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6 International Developments and 
Canada’s Balance of Payments 


International 
Developments 


The growth of real output and demand in the economies of the industrial world 
slowed in 1977. After a growth of real output of 5.25 per cent in 1976, the first 
full year of recovery after the 1974-1975 recession, the member countries of 
the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development experienced 
growth of only 3.5 per cent in 1977. 


The slowdown actually began in the second half of 1976. All elements of 
domestic demand increased less than in the first half of the year, except for 
private non-residential investment which was already advancing slowly. The 
largest single weakness occurred in inventories, where virtually no stimulus to 
real output growth occurred after a significant buildup in the first half of 1976. 
Overall, the rate of growth of real output slowed from an annual rate of over 6 
per cent in the first half of 1976 to some 3 per cent in the second half. 


Output picked up in the first half of 1977, mainly because of developments in 
the United States and Japan; real GNP growth in Europe fell to an annual rate 
of under 2 per cent. While most elements of demand contributed to stronger 
growth in the United States and Japan, it was due predominantly to a swing to 
inventory accumulation in the United States, and in Japan to a significant 
increase in the contribution of net exports to real GNP. Growth of real output 
weakened in the second half of the year in the industrial world as Europe 
continued its 2 per cent pace while growth rates in the United States and 
Japan slipped; their stronger performance earlier in the year proved unsustain- 
able as no other sectors of their economies came forward to lead the recovery. 


For 1977 compared with 1976, almost the entire weakening was due to slower 
consumer demand growth and cautious inventory behaviour. Real private 
consumption growth in the major OECD countries weakened from 5 per cent in 
1976 to 3.5 per cent in 1977. The OECD has estimated that approximately 
one-third of the drop was due to slower growth in real disposable income and 
the rest to a smaller decline in the personal savings rate in 1977 compared with 
1976; the savings rate of major countries declined 1.5 percentage points in 
1976, but only 0.5 in 1977. Inventory accumulation remained at the same level 
relative to GNP as in 1976. Late 1976 and the year 1977 were periods of 
adjustment in inventories after the large buildup in early 1976 and the weaker- 
than-expected development of aggregate demand from mid-1976 on. A gener- 
al lack of confidence in future sales prospects and low levels of capacity 
utilization restrained private non-residential investment from taking its usual 
leading role at that stage of the cyclical recovery. 


The rise in real GNP in the United States, Canada’s major trading partner, was 


strong during the first half of 1977 but eased in the second half, resulting ina 
growth rate for 1977 of slightly below 5 per cent. The growth of consumer 
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demand weakened; while personal disposable income continued to rise ata 
relatively steady pace, the personal savings rate recovered from its unusually 
low level at the beginning of the year when labour income was lost due to bad 


winter weather. Residential construction levelled off after unsustainable 


growth. The expansion of business fixed investment slowed, foreshadowing a 
major downward revision in the investment growth prospects for 1978. With 


slower growth of overall activity, the unemployment rate, which had fallen 


substantially during the first months of the year, declined more slowly from 


mid-year. 


The loss of momentum in the industrial world in 1977 was reflected in labour 
markets. While the annual average unemployment rate of the OECD area rose 
only marginally in 1977, this masked improvement early in the year followed by 
continuous deterioration in most countries. Only the United States recorded 


significant improvement by the end of the year. Unemployment in most 


countries worsened considerably through the year; total employment actually 
fell in Germany and France and in about half of the smaller OECD countries. 


Inflation, as measured by consumer prices, dropped in the last half of 1977, 
reversing the acceleration of the spring. For the year, inflation in the OECD 
area increased slightly from its 1976 level of 8.6 per cent to 8.9 per cent. An 
improvement in late 1977 down to an annual rate of about 6 per cent reflected 


the response of commodity prices to sluggish demand conditions and the 


normalization following various shortages of supply, notably in food. Nominal 
wage gains moderated further but unit labour costs worsened because of weak 
output growth and low levels of capacity utilization. 


Growth and inflation rates in the non-industrial countries were mixed in 1977. 
As a group, the more developed primary producers experienced slow growth 
and limited success in reducing high rates of inflation. The non-oil developing 
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Table 28 
Current Account Balances 
1974 
Seven major countries 
Canadate ae 8. ee dee tee Rete —1.5 
WNItTEdIStalteSeae were ener beret kta. ee eee nen ener —0.6 
Japan ............ en deci trek eee tr ete oe teats Ewe —4.7 
FranCes ten ree. ee ' eT eee =(3},(0) 
Germany | ey Se Cee en ee, ee eee ee e. ; 9.7 
talyen NM deh Se nae I, a eG, Se Nee eR ye —8.0 
WIC! KING COM arise eh ee eet yee ee rote at rr etn —8.1 
All OECD countries —33.2 
Oil-exporting countries?) — : 61.8 
Non-oil developing countries —24.5 


1976 


— 26.3 


1974 


; 


— 23.8 


{ Other OECD countries comprise Australia, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey. 
® The oil-exporting countries comprise Algeria, Bahrein, Ecuador, Gabon, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Libya, Nigeria, Oman, 
Qatar, Saudi Arabia, the United Arab Emirates and Venezuela. 


Source: OECD, Economic Outlook, December, 1977, modified in some instances to take account of more recent information. 
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countries, however, were less affected by the global recession, and their 
growth rate for 1977 is expected to have been close to their 1967-1972 annual 
average of 6 per cent. Many non-oil developing countries had some success in 
reducing inflation, but the diversity in actual performance was still large. The 
oil-exporting countries experienced slower growth in 1977 mainly because of 
cyclical influences on their exports of oil. Their inflation rates remained high. 


In response to weak domestic demand, the growth of imports in the industrial 
world slowed markedly in 1977. Exports, while somewhat less sluggish, also 
showed little buoyancy. The current account deficit of OECD countries widened 
further in 1977 to $30 billion, as a small net gain in volume terms was more 
than offset by a continuing loss in the terms of trade with the rest of the world. 
While some modest adjustment occurred in the unbalanced structure of OECD 


Table 29 
Main Indicators of International Developments 
1973 to 
1974 1975 1976 1977 1977 
MIN ene eto Na CORE, (Lc nine Utah ar ania nie Sokivh (Percentage change) 
Seven major countries 
“CEVA LUE |2 Gi ee Ie sR oA a are 32 4 4.9 2.6 12.3 
BITACOPOUALCS flick cv. cake retorts Ga — 1.6 —1.3 6.0 4.9 8.0 
Reenter et Cece chs eee ea RP 1 LRA R ite — 1.1 2.4 6.3 Seat AGal 
ICON cre. Retag Hoe is (ot oR Ue ee AU Ghd ON 8 2.9 —1.0 S12 2.7 10.1 
OCIA NGA ORE oh ORE ERS TEGO CRORE CRE ant APN 0.7 —2.5 oye f 2.9 6.4 
UCL yt AIOE Ei ac ee ee ee 3.4 =6)7/ 5.6 13 6.6 
PLEO IA GUOM 2s ee neat ae ee ae ee Ah 0.3 — 1.6 21 —0.1 0.7 
OE CO COUNUTICS b.. on te etme eres nae oct eee 0.2 —0.9 ore 50) 8.1 
Unemployment rates” (Per cent) (Change) 
Seven major countries 
RAI ARI A eee ether eh a MeN, Me COL Ste, 5.4 6.9 Uo 8.1 PAS 
MTEC OL ALCS wepiaoctds cord Re eee ee ee teaat as 5.4 8.3 Tes) 7.0 Pa) 
VOR by, cid 2 goa Re ot MO RR coh a te Breer re eee 1.4 2.0 2a eral 0.8 
BAU MOO cae eta rte set nt tell cen MY A tp cer Bh ope PT 4.1 4.6 oe 2.6 
SOT IOAINY see. oso a ene RA eRe Me sl atic eae LOS) 3.6 3.6 S25 2.6 
OPOUNE sce Sata ie Cea ee OO ane 3.1 6.4 6.4 ike Geis) 
RACE CII COV sic core SR Praca ohne sep an ante has Zo 5.1 7.0 7.6 4.8 
EMO EV COUNLMICS St inite onde h Aer eae eoan eee 3S 5.4 5.4 ey 2 
Consumer price (Percentage change) 
Seven major countries 
RT ACL CIM Re) Ne Rte oc a. i eam Pe a ee Ree 10.9 10.8 eo 8.0 42.5 
PLC CULSLOLCS ites tea In is eo ee Aira aeons 11.0 9.1 5.8 6.5 36.5 
“ST OYET IV afar dee rd ap ree a 24.5 11.8 9.3 8.1 64.4 
“SSEVPYETEY. 2a a peteds ee tem ce OE OE ate ee 13-0 A dey 9.6 9.5 52.4 
CDA) EU ned CSR eh acon ore anew Rai, | Co Ree 7.0 6.0 4.5 3.9 Oar 
CUD UR 2 5 I Rac! SRO Me Ee Se or AR aan oe SME 19.1 17.0 16.8 18.4 92.7 
POG UCU ON oxi ee tias ales soe eee a 16.0 24.2 16.5 15.8 94.4 
Pee OLCOUDITICS sn ate canon ca ete en eee ean, 13.6 11.4 8.6 8.9 49.7 


Figures for Japan, France, Germany, Italy, the United Kingdom and All OECD countries have been adjusted to international 
definitions by the OECD. 

) Representing about 90 per cent of total OECD countries. 

Source: OECD, Economic Outlook, December, 1977, modified in some instances to take account of more recent information, for 

real GNP and unemployment rates; OECD, Main Economic Indicators, for consumer prices. 
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member countries’ current account balances, the United States deficit widened 
substantially and Japan’s surplus continued to increase. The current account 
surplus of oil-exporting countries declined in 1977, as a marginal increase in 
the trade surplus was more than offset by a continuing growth of net service 
and transfer payments. Non-oil developing countries experienced the second 
consecutive improvement in their current account position in 1977. 


There were substantial movements of exchange rates in 1977. To a large 
extent they appeared to be a reaction to the large current account imbalances 
in the industrial world, with monetary conditions playing a smaller role than 
usual. The Japanese yen, Swiss franc and German mark appreciated substan- 
tially against the U.S. dollar. The Canadian dollar, Swedish krona and several 
currencies of smaller countries depreciated. Because of these divergent move- 
ments, the effective rates of the U.S. dollar and the major European currencies 
recorded relatively minor changes. 


Canada’s In 1977, the current account balance remained at the 1976 deficit level of $4.2 

Balance of Payments billion, aS an increase in the merchandise trade surplus was offset by an 
equally large increase in the deficit on net services and transfers. The mer- 
chandise trade surplus nearly tripled to $2.9 billion, while the deficit on net 
services and transfers rose from $5.3 billion in 1976 to $7.1 billion through 
substantial increases in net payments of interest and dividends and of travel. 


Net capital inflows, however, fell from $4.7 billion in 1976 to $2.8 billion. Net 
long-term capital inflows were responsible, with new Canadian issues sold 
abroad declining to $5.8 billion, $3.3 billion below the record 1976 level. There 
was a further net outflow of short-term capital but, at $1.5 billion, it was only 
about one-half of the size of the net outflow in 1976. Chartered banks reduced 
their net foreign currency position abroad but there was a sharp reduction in 
the net inflow from non-residents for the purchase of Canadian short-term 
instruments and a doubling of the acquisition of resident holdings of short- 
term funds abroad. Canada’s international reserves declined by U.S. $1.2 
billion to U.S. $4.6 billion. 


Table 30 
Canadian Balance of Payments 


1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 | 


(Millions of dollars) 


Merchandise trade 


ExOonse.. " iB SR ee RU Aare 25,461 32,591 33,428 St915 44,565 | 
HDOGTS wee Wee oe, en eee ae) 5s cre ape AV peer 22,726 30,902 33,962 36,886 41,658 © 
Trade balance Sere Ree yee SEE Hone PDK) 1,689 — 534 1,089 2,907 
SEVICES: DalaInGe pre ek eee ee ee ee eee OO al = 6). ASS) = AOC —5 798 —7,5 1 
Net transfers... Pe SAC ee eS te Oe iets tia he 344 563 390 522 372 
Current account balance ............... FETS wate eetan re, <f5: 108 = 1,513 —4 779 —4 187 — 4 236 
Long-term capital flows 
Netdirech investment eames cra tee tan ee errs. = she — 50 — 125 — 850 — 380 
New issues of Canadian securities.................. By eae 1,324 2,423 5,038 9,090 5,778 
Retirements of Canadian securities Rte ke Ae =73s = 626 =851 —928 — 886 
Other long-term transactions .......... eae ier ; — 167 — 876 —214 562 — 166 
Total long-term flows ..... a 385 871 3,848 7,874 4,346 
Short-term capital flows... See —960 666 526 —=3, 105 — 1,528 
Net official monetary movements...... — 467 24 —405 522 — 1,425 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, Cat. 67-001. 
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Current Account 


Over the 12 months ending December, 1977, the price of the Canadian dollar 
fell 7.2 per cent in U.S. dollar terms and 16.7 per cent against a trade-weighted 
index of the Group of Ten currencies excluding the U.S. dollar. In total, the 
price of the Canadian dollar declined 9.3 per cent against a trade-weighted 
index of the Group of Ten currencies. 


The merchandise trade surplus rose from $1.1 billion in 1976 to $2.9 billion in 
1977, only marginally below the record $3.1 billion surplus recorded in 1970. 
The strength of the United States economy relative to the Canadian economy 
throughout 1977, strong growth overseas in the first half of the year and the 
initial stimulative effects of the depreciation of the Canadian dollar caused the 
substantial increase in the surplus. 


The volume of merchandise imports rose by only 1.1 per cent in 1977 with the 
generally slow growth of final domestic demand in Canada and the substantial 
increase in the prices of most imported goods, brought about in large part by 
the depreciation of the Canadian dollar. Business investment in machinery and 
equipment, which is highly import-intensive, fell marginally in real terms, and 
imports of machinery and equipment, which account for about 20 per cent of 
total merchandise imports, declined as well. Imports of consumer goods were 
kept down by the sluggishness of real disposable income and the sensitivity of 
demand for consumer products to price increases, brought on by the deprecia- 
tion of the Canadian dollar and international food price developments. Imports 
of construction materials declined in the face of the weakness of construction. 
Of the major categories of imported goods, only automotive product imports 
increased in real terms. This stemmed partly from the strong growth of parts 
imports as Canadian exports of vehicles rose strongly, and partly from imports 
of overseas-manufactured passenger cars, which in some cases had problems 
keeping pace with demand. Imports of crude petroleum fell noticeably, mainly 
because of an increase in the volume of domestic oil shipped east via the 
Sarnia-Montreal pipeline displacing previous foreign imports. 


In contrast with the sluggishness of demand for merchandise imports, the 
volume of merchandise exports rose by 10 per cent. This strong performance 
was Chiefly the result of the solid growth of the United States economy, where 
real GNP rose 4.9 per cent, and the helpful effects of the depreciation of the 
Canadian dollar. Growth of Canada’s other major customers was more 
modest. In addition, record sales abroad boosted wheat export volumes by 
almost 50 per cent, although ample harvests throughout most of the world in 
1976 and 1977 caused prices to drop sharply. Exports of crude oil declined by 
about one-third in 1977, in line with the national policy of preserving domestic 
oil for future domestic consumption. 


The United States market for Canadian lumber was particularly strong. The 
volume of lumber exports increased by one-quarter, chiefly because of the 
continued strong increases in housing starts in the United States, which rose 
from 1.5 million units in 1976 to 2 million in 1977. Pulp and paper exports were 
not especially buoyant in 1977, but metals and minerals exports were surpris- 
ingly strong in a year when the international market for most metals and 
minerals was rather weak. Exports of end products other than automotive 
products were little changed from 1976 levels. The volume of automotive 
products exports grew by over 16 per cent, partly in response to the vigorous 
growth of the demand for North American cars in the United States, and partly 
because the vehicle producers increased Canada’s share of total Canada- 
United States production of vehicles and parts above the level of recent years. 
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Canada’s Balance of Payments 
Current Account 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 


Goods and Services $ billions 
60 60 
50 50 
40 tt 40 
Receipts 
30 30 
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4 4 
Merchandise Balance 
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-6 -6 
Service Balance 

i} -8 
Current Account Balance 

2 2 
O 10) 
8 -2 
-4 ~~ -4 
-6 -6 
-8 -8 


1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 


Source: Statistics Canada, Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
Quarterly, Cat. 67-001. 
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Merchandise Trade: Volumes and Values 


Exports 


VIG alee re a eee te 
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6.7 
13.0 
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{ Includes re-exports and miscellaneous exports. 
Source: Bank of Canada, Review, Monthly; Statistics Canada, Canadian Statistical Review, Monthly, Cat. 11-003. 


Value 
1975 1976 1977 1977 
($ millions) 
Sal Svat 49.8 1,961 
8.0 15.4 6.0 2,719 
—21.9 33.8 eo 1.U 1,745 
0.5 asee 4.9 2,087 
a 48.2 24.7 2,387 
ASG bed 14.6 Aes ADS 
S253 9.1 9.1 13,246 
2.8 20.8 16.4 10,168 
0.3 4.2 Pegs 4,778 
= ff8) ayes! 10.0 44,565 
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—1,9 =A 463s} 3,243 
= tho 9.5 <=fs}." 1,001 
232 8.1 026 9,807 
=O2 10.2 8.2 11,326 
0.1 == 6}.(0) = i138 8,417 
Oi Pee | 0.1 4,961 
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Canada recorded a loss in its merchandise terms of trade (the price of exports 
relative to the price of imports) of 4.4 per cent in 1977, due mainly to the 
depreciation of the Canadian dollar but also to international food price 
increases contrasted with weak commodity price developments on world 
markets for many of Canada’s exports. This followed a terms-of-trade gain in 
1976 of 1.3 per cent, resulting from a rebound in primary commodity prices 
from 1975 lows, higher inflation in Canada than in its major trading partner, the 


United States, and an appreciation of the Canadian dollar. 


The single most important influence on Canada’s terms of trade in 1977 was 
the depreciation of the Canadian dollar. An exchange rate depreciation raises 
both export and import prices in Canadian dollar terms, with import prices 
typically rising more than export prices. This occurs because Canadian import 
prices are set in foreign currency terms to a greater extent than export prices. 
Canadian dollar prices of imported goods and services rise by close to the full 
amount of the depreciation. On the export side, even though a high proportion 
of the prices are set in world markets in foreign currency terms, the prices of 
manufactured products reflect domestic costs of production as well as interna- 
tional factors and thus do not vary fully in step with exchange rate changes. 
Thus, in part, the depreciation of the Canadian dollar is reflected in lower 
foreign currency prices for Canadian exports, which, together with an almost 
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full pass-through of the depreciation into higher import prices, involves a net 


loss in terms of trade. 


However, while Canadian import prices are set in foreign currency terms toa 


greater extent than export prices, more Canadian export prices are set in 
foreign currency terms than most other industrial countries’ export prices. 


Thus, the effects of exchange rate changes on Canadian exports operate more 
through the increased incentives provided to Canadian suppliers than through 
a greater attraction to foreign buyers, relative to the effects of exchange rate 

changes on other industrial countries’ exports. 


Table 32 
Merchandise Trade: Prices 
1972 

Exports 
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Source: Bank of Canada, Review, Monthly; Statistics Canada, Canadian Statistical Review, Monthly, Cat. 11-003. 
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1977 


The implicit price deflator for imports of goods increased by 11.7 per cent in 
1977. As noted, the depreciation of the Canadian dollar accounted for a large 
proportion of this increase. Also important was the significant increase in the 
international price of many foods imported by Canada; food import prices rose 


by 20 per cent in 1977. 


The implicit price deflator for exports of goods rose by 6.7 per cent in 1977. 
The increase would have been higher but for a substantial fall in wheat prices 
and virtually unchanged prices for other food exports in Canadian dollar terms. 
The largest price increases on the export side were recorded in lumber, crude 


petroleum and natural gas and metals and minerals. 


Table 33 


The deficit on services account increased from $5.8 billion in 1976 to $7.5 
billion in 1977. The deterioration was due mainly to increased interest pay- 
ments and a worsening in the travel deficit. The net transfers surplus fell from 
$0.5 billion in 1976 to $0.4 billion in 1977. 


Net new foreign-pay security issues by Canadian borrowers amounted to $4.8 
billion, $3.4 billion less than the level in 1976, but enough to increase interest 
service charges substantially. The decline in the exchange rate also increased 
the Canadian dollar value of interest payments on the outstanding stock of 
foreign-held Canadian debt; about 80 per cent of Canada’s long-term debt 
held abroad is denominated in foreign currencies, mainly the U.S. dollar. The 
deficit on travel expenditures increased from $1.2 billion to $1.7 billion. Travel 
receipts grew by only 4 per cent, while payments increased by 17 per cent. 
Receipts from overseas areas were below their 1976 level, when they had been 
boosted by the Montreal Olympics. While the value of receipts from the United 
States increased, the number of United States visitors declined slightly. Travel 
payments rose sharply as the price effect of the depreciation on the cost of 
travel abroad outweighed the disincentive to travel. The depreciation of the 
Canadian dollar probably had some effect on the volume of travel abroad in 
1977, but no significant effect on package tours to foreign destinations was yet 
evident. 


Canadian Service Account Balances 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, Cat. 67-001. 


Capital Account 


The foreign sector boosted the growth of total real output in the Canadian 
economy in 1977. The foreign deficit fell to 3.9 per cent of real GNE in 1977 
from its level of 5.1 per cent in 1976, the first decline in seven years. The 
volume of exports of goods and services rose by 7.7 per cent while imports 
increased by 2 per cent. Almost all of the growth in both exports and imports 
took place in the first half of the year as exports grew only slightly in the 
second half and imports declined. Nevertheless, the foreign sector contributed 
a greater share of real output growth in the second half of the year, due to the 
pronounced weakness of imports compared with domestic demand; this was 
important in supporting total output growth in Canada in that period. 


The substantial increase in Canada’s current account deficit over the past few 
years has been matched largely by an increase in net capital inflows, particu- 
larly through new issues of long-term Canadian securities abroad. As a 
consequence, the book value of Canada’s balance on international indebted- 
ness, including increases in earnings accruing to non-residents, rose from 
$29.5 billion at the end of 1972 to $53.5 billion at the end of 1977. As noted, 
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increased indebtedness has caused interest payments to non-residents to 
grow rapidly, which in turn has contributed to the increase in the current 
account deficit. In 1977, however, capital inflows fell by $1.9 billion to $2.8 
billion. The difference between this inflow and the $4.2 billion current account 
deficit was accounted for by the decline in official reserves of $1.4 billion in 
Canadian dollar terms. 


The net long-term inflow of $4.3 billion in 1977 was down $3.5 billion from the 
record level of the previous year. Nevertheless, the basic balance, that is the 
current account balance plus net long-term capital movements, remained in 
marginal surplus. The lower net long-term capital inflow in 1977 was primarily 
the result of sharply lower portfolio transactions. Net new bond issues sold 
abroad by Canadian corporations and provincial and municipal governments 
all fell substantially in 1977, by a total of $3.4 billion to $4.8 billion, reflecting 
both a decline in total new issues of such bonds—in Canada and abroad—and 
a narrowing of the long-term interest differential between Canada and the 
United States. Net new bond issues sold abroad, including both foreign 
currency and Canadian dollar issues, accounted for 32 per cent of all net new 
marketable issues by Canadian borrowers, compared with 58 per cent in 1976. 


Of the major remaining categories of long-term capital flows, direct investment 
by Canadians abroad rose $235 million to $790 million, while that by non-resi- 
dents in Canada rose to $410 million. Repatriation of foreign-owned assets by 
Canadians continued to be important; direct investment in Canada excluding 
repatriation was over $600 million in 1977. Net outflows resulting from loans 
and subscriptions by the Government of Canada increased by $130 million to 
$522 million, while net export credits extended at the risk of the government to 
assist exports of Canadian-produced goods doubled, rising $269 million to 
$532 million. The net inflow of other long-term capital, including bank loans 
from abroad, fell $300 million to just under $1 billion. 


Short-term capital flows declined irregularly from a $3.2 billion deficit in 1976 
to one of $1.5 billion in 1977, dominated by a large net outflow in the third 
quarter. The deficit in the year was the net result of a $1.5 billion decline in net 
assets of Canadian banks held with non-residents, an $83 million rise in 
non-bank liabilities to non-residents and a $3.1 billion outflow on accounts 
receivable and errors and omissions. The outflow was accompanied by a 
substantial narrowing of the uncovered differential between short-term Canadi- 
an interest rates and those abroad during 1977. The differential, which reached 
a peak of more than 4 per cent during much of 1976, declined to about 2 per 
cent in 1977. This movement, however, was more than offset by a decline in the 
discount on the forward Canadian dollar; by year-end the discount had been 
eliminated entirely. As a result the covered short-term interest differential in 
favour of Canada actually rose. The deficit on short-term flows also reflected 
the continuing rise in Canada’s surplus on merchandise trade during 1977, 
resulting in the net extension of trade credit abroad. 


Canada’s international reserves declined by U.S. $1.2 billion in 1977 to U.S. 
$4.6 billion. This net reduction included an increase of U.S. $102 million 
representing the revaluation of Canada’s SDR-denominated assets, as the U.S. 
dollar value of the Special Drawing Right (SDR) rose 4.5 per cent during the 
year. Excluding the revaluation effect, Canada’s reserves fell by U.S. $1.3 
billion in 1977, compared with a rise of U.S. $531 million in 1976 and a decline 
of U.S. $400 million in 1975. 


The decline in reserves during 1977 largely reflected official operations in the 
foreign exchange market intended to maintain orderly market conditions. As 
the Canadian dollar declined through most of the year, this involved fairly 
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Canadian Balance of International Payments 


(Quarterly) 
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significant net sales of foreign exchange. A gradual weakening of the exchange 
rate led to a fall in reserves of U.S. $1.1 billion between January and Septem- 
ber. Strong downward pressure on the dollar in October led to a further fall in 
reserves of $606 million during that month. Then reserves rose by $437 million 
in the last two months of the year as the Canadian dollar experienced a 
moderate recovery. 


Starting at close to parity with the U.S. dollar at the beginning of 1977, the 
Canadian dollar fell by roughly 4 per cent against the U.S. dollar through the 
end of March. This reflected a continuing large current account deficit and a 
narrowing interest rate differential between long-term Canadian and United 
States rates through, first, falling Canadian rates in late 1976 and, then, faster 
rising United States rates in early 1977. This lower differential, together with 
decreased borrowing requirements by provinces, municipalities and corpora- 
tions, led to a lower level of long-term foreign borrowing. Half-point reductions 
in the Bank Rate in February and May caused short-term interest rates in 
Canada to fall and, together with rising United States rates, this led the 
uncovered interest rate differential between Canada and the United States to 
drop as well. But the covered short-term interest rate differential and the 
long-term interest rate differential did not change materially. The continuing 
large current account deficit and reductions in long-term Canadian issues 
abroad caused the Canadian dollar to weaken further. Throughout the year, 
continuing uncertainty over the political situation in Quebec contributed to the 
weakness of the dollar. 


The exchange rate then fell sharply to the low for the year of U.S. $.8963 on 
October 25. It subsequently firmed through year-end on the announcement of 
a U.S. $1.5 billion standby credit arrangement with the chartered banks as well 
as on expectations of a growing calendar of foreign bond issues and a 
reduction in the size of the current account deficit. The Canadian dollar closed 
the year at U.S. $.9141, down 7.8 per cent from the end of the previous year, 
and 11.1 per cent from the end of October, 1976. 


Over the 12 months ending December, 1977, the price of the Canadian dollar 
fell by 9.3 per cent against a trade-weighted index of the Group of Ten 
currencies and by 16.7 per cent against those same currencies excluding the 
U.S. dollar. All major currencies except the Swedish krona appreciated vis-a- 
vis the Canadian dollar during the year; by December, the Japanese yen and 
Swiss franc had risen by 32 per cent and 27 per cent, respectively, while the 
German mark and sterling had both appreciated by 19 per cent. 


The term “international competitive position’ does not have a precise defini- 
tion. In a very general sense, it means the ability of a country to sell goods ina 
foreign market, competing against both other foreign producers and domestic 
producers in that market, and at home, competing against foreign producers. 
Price is the most important element of competitiveness but other factors are 
also important. The competition is on the basis of not only production and 
marketing but also product reliability, marketing effort and after-sales service. 
In a narrow sense, international competitive position means how rapidly 
Canadian production or labour costs are increasing vis-a-vis those of other 
major countries. A country can remain competitive in this narrow sense but 
become less competitive in a general sense through failure to innovate and 
adapt to changing market conditions. 


Competitiveness is very difficult to measure. One approach is to compare 
prices in Canada with those of its competitors. However, this is not very 
meaningful since the prices of a large proportion of Canada’s export and 


International Reserves and the Exchange Rate 
(Monthly) 


Canada’s official international reserves 
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*Incorporates an increase ($133.7 million in May, 1972 and $184.9 million in October, 1973) resulting from 
the revaluation of Canada’s gold and SDR-denominated assets concurrent with increases in the official 


U.S. price of gold. Beginning in July, 1974, these assets are valued on the basis of the month-end value of 
the SDR in terms of the U.S. dollar as determined by the IMF. 


“) Currencies are geometrically weighted by shares in Canadian trade in 1971. The Group of Ten (G-10) 
countries comprise Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom and the United States, plus Switzerland. 


(2) Price of Canadian dollar for delivery in 90 days less spot price, in U.S. cents. 


Source: Bank of Canada and reference tables 79 and 81. 
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import-competing production are set in foreign currencies. Thus, a change in 
Canadian prices can indicate trends in world demand for and supply of 
particular products, quite independent of Canada’s ability to compete in 
markets abroad or in Canada. Ideally, it is preferable to compare all costs of 
production such as labour, capital, material, distribution and marketing costs. 


Because of data limitations, comparisons are normally restricted to labour 
costs. These are usually expressed as unit labour costs; that is, they include 
not only wage costs but also the productivity of the labour input where the 
resulting unit labour costs can be expressed in domestic currency terms or 
foreign currency terms. Because industrial structures are so different, it is 
necessary to restrict the comparison of labour costs to some subset of total 
production. But, not all countries publish data to the same subset and different 
Statistical techniques are often used. For example, two measures of manufac- 
turing sector production are available in the United States with widely different 
labour cost implications. 


Table 34 compares wage increases, trend productivity growth and unit labour 
cost developments in the manufacturing sectors in Canada and its four major 
trading partners. Productivity growth has been adjusted to its trend level to 
avoid comparing productivity changes across countries in different cyclical 
phases. From the early 1960s to 1977, Canada’s productivity on average grew 
more rapidly than in the United States, but faster rising wages in Canada more 
than offset the productivity growth differential. The results are almost the same 
in U.S. dollar terms because the average value of the Canadian dollar in 1977 
was close to its value prior to May, 1970. Canada’s unit labour costs in 
domestic currency terms advanced less rapidly than in Japan or the United 
Kingdom, but more rapidly than in Germany over the period from the early 
1960s to 1977. Exchange rate changes, however, resulted in lower growth of 
labour costs in the United Kingdom than in Canada, but higher growth in both 
Japan and Germany. 


It is obvious from the lower panel of the table that Canada’s position vis-a-vis 

the United States deteriorated markedly from 1970 to 1976, particularly inthe | 
latter years. This situation was aggravated by the appreciation of the Canadian _ 
dollar over this period. At least up to 1975, part of this deterioration was offset 
by lower unit labour cost increases in Canada than in major European coun- 

tries and Japan in U.S. dollar terms. 


There was a substantial improvement in 1977 in Canada’s position vis-a-vis all 

its major trading partners. All of the improvement, however, came from the 
depreciation of the Canadian dollar and appreciation of other major currencies _ 
vis-a-vis the U.S. dollar. While progress was made in bringing down the rate of _ 
increase of Canadian unit labour costs, they still rose faster than in any of | 
Canada’s four major trading partners in domestic currency terms. Lower wage 
increases are needed to secure the gain in competitiveness brought about 
through exchange rate depreciation in 1977; this will be made more difficult 
because of the cost and price increases still to come as a result of the 
depreciation that has already occurred. The least costly manner of ensuring 

cost competitiveness is by keeping the increase in unit labour costs in Canada 

in domestic currency terms at or below the increase in the United States. 


Table 34 
International Comparison of Unit Labour Costs in Manufacturing 


1964-1977 averages 


Canada ___ United States Japan United Kingdom Germany 


(Percentage changes) 


Manufacturing sector: 
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Unit labour costs 
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N.a.: not applicable. 

Note: A. For the 1964 to 1977 averages, productivity growth is the trend rate of increase,-while all other averages are expressed as 
average annual compound increases. 

B. Trend productivity is calculated from output per employee. Output is manufacturing industrial production. 

C. With the exception of Japan, wages are average hourly earnings. For Japan, wages are monthly earnings. 

D. Unit labour costs are wage increases divided by the trend rate of productivity growth. 

E. Exchange rates are averages of month-end spot rates. 

Source: Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development, Main Economic Indicators. 
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7 The Regional Economies 


British Columbia 


The slower economic growth experienced by Canada in 1977 was felt through- 
out the country, but varied in degree from region to region, depending on the 
composition of demand and the structural characteristics of each region. 
Compared with 1976, incomes, jobs and consumption increased more slowly in 
all regions, while unemployment rose except in British Columbia. Capital 
expenditures in the private sector were weak, but capital expenditures in the 
public sector compensated somewhat, especially in Quebec. 


British Columbia benefitted greatly from strong exports, especially forestry 
products. The economy of the Prairie provinces, particularly that of Saskatche- 
wan, was slowed by a decline in farm income as bumper world wheat crops 
brought prices to a relatively low level. Alberta, however, was affected only 
slightly as it experienced continuing strong capital investment and growing 
demand for services. In Quebec, structural and cyclical problems led to lower 
employment in the traditional manufacturing industries. Exports were the prime 
factor supporting growth in Ontario, but the province also felt the weakness of 
domestic demand for consumer goods. The economy of the Atlantic provinces 
slowed considerably, largely because of a decline in the construction sector 
and the slowdown in the primary sector. 


The pace of economic activity in British Columbia in 1977, although moderating 
from 1976, remained above the national average. Activity was led by increased 
demand for the province’s major exports. Moreover, production was not 
disrupted by major shutdowns resulting from industrial disputes as in 1976. 
Output gains were accompanied by employment growth which was above the 
national average, but was barely sufficient to absorb all the new entrants to the 
labour force, leaving the unemployment rate virtually unchanged for the third 
consecutive year. 


The primary sector continued to expand in 1977, led by forest products, mainly 
lumber. The British Columbia lumber industry set a production record, largely 
in response to the sharp rise in housing starts in the United States. However, 
receipts from pulpwood production declined, as the industry remained 
depressed due to high world pulp inventories. The value of mineral production 
rose strongly, but sluggish world demand and low prices for metals had 
depressing effects on the mining industry. Coal production recovered, but this 
sector had been hampered by work stoppages in 1976; in the first nine months 
of 1977, exports increased at a relatively sluggish pace as a result of the 
world-wide slump in steel, particularly in Japan. Manufacturing shipments grew 
strongly for the second consecutive year, recording the fastest growth among 
all the provinces. This growth was largely dominated by wood shipments to the 
United States. Shipments of paper and allied products declined as a result of 
falling exports of wood pulp and newsprint. Residential construction was one of 
the weakest sectors of the British Columbia economy. 
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Table 35 
Main Economic Indicators by Region 


Labour market 


Employment Labour force Unemployment rate 

1976 1977 1976 1977 1976 1977 

(Percentage change) (Per cent) a 
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Other indicators 
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Labour income 
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() Average annual compound increase. 
(2) Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, Monthly, Cat. 71-001; Estimates of Labour Income, Monthly, Cat. 72-005; Retail 
Trade, Monthly, Cat. 63-005; Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment 


in Canada, Annual, Cat. 61-206. 
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Regional Unemployment Rate 
(Seasonally adjusted, quarterly) 
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The Prairies 
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Business investment in real terms advanced strongly, following two years of 
declines, with strong contributions from the primary, construction and manu- 
facturing sectors. The rise in manufacturing investment was almost entirely 
attributable to increased machinery and equipment investment, particularly in 
forest industries where important modernization programs are underway. 


Despite a major dispute in the public utility sector, labour-management rela- 
tions were relatively peaceful in 1977. The number of man-days lost resulting 
from work stoppages amounted to approximately 150,000, down sharply from 
almost 1.5 million in 1976. 


After declining in the first quarter of 1977, employment increased at an annual 
rate above 4 per cent in the second and third quarters before falling again in 
the fourth quarter. For the whole year, employment grew 2.6 per cent, com- 
pared with 1.9 per cent for all of Canada. Employment growth in the service- 
producing sector, mainly the community, business and personal service indus- 
try, was responsible for approximately three-quarters of the rise in total 
employment in the province. British Columbia’s unemployment rate fell margin- 
ally to 8.5 per cent in 1977; it was the only province to record a decline in its 
unemployment rate. The deceleration in both employment growth and wage 
gains resulted in a moderation in the rise in labour income, which in turn 
slowed the growth of consumer expenditures. Nevertheless, retail sales grew 
more rapidly than in any other province. 


The Prairie region, while isolated from the effects of the economic downturn in 
1975 and enjoying the highest levels of activity in Canada in 1976, experienced 
somewhat slower growth in 1977. This slowdown particularly affected Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, while Alberta continued to grow at a brisk pace. Manitoba 
and, especially, Saskatchewan felt the impact of the 13 per cent drop in wheat 
production from the 1976 record crop and the fall of more than 20 per cent in 
the world price of wheat in 1977. Increased mining production boosted real 
output in the Prairie economy, but low metal prices and high inventories had 
adverse effects in Manitoba. Investment in real terms fell in both Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, reflecting a weak residential sector and slower growth of 
business investment. Consumer expenditure growth eased considerably as a 
result of reduced farm income and the moderation in the growth of labour 
income. The moderation in economic activity was accompanied by decelerat- 
ing employment growth which, nevertheless, remained well above the national 
average, in both Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


Prairie agricultural output declined in 1977 following the record wheat crop 
harvested in 1976. Despite this decline, the 1977 crop was still above the 
average of the previous five years. Wheat prices reached a low during the 
summer, following a continuing large world supply, and then started to rise in 
the fall. Aggressive marketing partly offset the effects of lower prices. In the 
beef industry, the cyclical turnaround to tighter supply and higher prices 
began. Overall, net farm income was estimated to have declined substantially 
in the Prairie region. The decline was largest in Saskatchewan as that province 
is most dependent on wheat production. The mining industry, the other 
important regional resource industry, recorded strong gains in Saskatchewan 
where potash, fuel products and uranium output increased, and in Alberta 
where both the output and prices of fuel products rose. Manitoba’s mineral 
production, however, recorded little growth in 1977 as a result of weak world 
metal demand and prices. 


Prairie capital expenditures continued to grow more rapidly than at the 
national level, but Alberta was entirely responsible as declines in real terms 
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Ontario 


occurred in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Weakness was evident in residential 
construction in Saskatchewan and Alberta. Despite the overall decline in the 
volume of business investment in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, investment in 
housing and by institutions and governments did show strength in Manitoba, 
while investment in utilities and in trade and services increased in Saskatche- 
wan. The increase in business investment in Alberta was mainly due to the 
primary, construction and trade and services sectors. 


The unemployment rate increased to 4.8 per cent in the Prairie region in 1977, 
with the labour force growing somewhat faster than employment. Both labour 
force and employment grew much above the Canadian average. The increase 
in the unemployment rate was more severe in Manitoba where employment 
rose at about half the national pace. In Saskatchewan and Alberta, employ- 
ment rose twice as fast as for the country. Manitoba’s unemployment rate rose 
1.2 percentage points to 5.9 per cent, while Alberta’s and Saskatchewan’s 
each rose 0.5 percentage points to about 4.5 per cent. 


Growth in consumer expenditures eased considerably in the Prairies in 1977, 
reflecting the marked deceleration in labour income growth and reduced net 
farm income. Again the pattern varied between Alberta and the two other 
provinces. The volume of retail sales declined in both Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan. In these two provinces, wage gains moderated significantly, particularly 
in Saskatchewan where a slowdown in the rate of increase of labour income 
occurred despite a slight acceleration in employment growth. In Alberta, the 
advance in average wages and salaries was reduced only marginally and, 
unlike Manitoba and Saskatchewan, farm income grew, thereby stimulating 
consumer expenditures. 


Ontario’s economic performance in 1977 was about the same as the national 
average. On a sectoral basis, Ontario’s manufacturing grew at a healthy pace, 
construction was weak, and mining was faced with large inventories and low 
metal prices. Retail sales and manufacturing shipments grew in line with the 
Canadian average, but investment was slack. The unemployment rate was up 
as employment grew more slowly than the labour force. 


Ontario’s manufacturing sector benefitted from the depreciation of the Canadi- 
an dollar and the deceleration in wage rate increases. But the sector’s growth 
was unevenly distributed. In the transportation equipment industry, capacity 
utilization in the second quarter reached its highest level since mid- 1974. 
Petroleum and coal products and paper and allied industries were also strong, 
but primary metals and electrical products experienced a sizable decline in 
manufacturing shipments in real terms. The construction sector was slack. The 
mining sector was beset by large inventories, with nickel and copper—the 
province’s leading metals—experiencing relatively low prices, rising costs and 
high inventories; the sluggish economic recovery in most industrialized coun- 
tries and rising world inventories of base metals forced layoffs and production 
cutbacks in these industries in Ontario and elsewhere in Canada. 


Real consumer demand is estimated to have grown only modestly in Ontario, 
with the gain in retail sales approximately matched by price increases. The 
increase in retail sales was largely a result of sharply higher sales of motor 
vehicles. The slack in the housing market adversely affected the purchases of 
household appliances and furniture. 


For the second consecutive year, investment posted no real growth. The 
growth in investment in construction decelerated from 1976 and building 
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permits were only slightly above the level of 1976, reflecting slack housing 
demand, oversupply of commercial and industrial space, slower population 
growth and governments’ restraint programs. Capital expenditures on ma- 
chinery and equipment performed relatively better, mostly in the manufacturing 
sector and particularly in the durable goods industries. Buoyed by strong 

exports, healthy domestic demand and a high capacity utilization rate, the 
transportation equipment industry doubled its investment from the amount | 
which took place in 1976. 


The unemployment rate declined slightly in the fourth quarter and averaged 7 
per cent for the year as a whole. Employment rose at about the same rate as in 
the previous year, but there was a sharp acceleration in labour force growth 
which pushed up the rate of unemployment for the year as a whole. 


In addition to the cyclical slowdown experienced in the whole of Canada, 
Quebec had its own structural problems. As in the rest of the country, demand 
for consumer goods advanced weakly, while residential construction declined. 
The lack of competitiveness of Quebec’s traditional industries in the manufac- 
turing sector resulted in a net loss of jobs in this sector which, in turn, was 
largely responsible for the decline in employment in the goods-producing 
sector. Non-residential construction, dominated by the James Bay hydro 
electric project, and external demand were the mainstays of the Quebec 
economy. However, overall performance remained below the national average 
and employment increased more slowly in Quebec than in Canada for the 
fourth consecutive year. The Quebec labour force grew at about the same rate 
as the national average and as a result the province's unemployment rate 
increased 1.6 percentage points to 10.3 per cent. 


Capital investment was one of the prime movers of economic activity in 
Quebec in 1977, increasing 10.2 per cent over 1976, compared with 6.5 per 
cent for the country as a whole. Almost all of the increase was attributable to 
capital investment by the public sector which accounted for more than 40 per 
cent of total capital investment. Growth of capital investment was noteworthy 
in the chemical industry which was dominated by construction of the heavy- 
water plant at Gentilly. Residential construction was unable to maintain last 
year’s high levels as the number of housing starts fell considerably and 
current-dollar residential investment rose only marginally. 


The overall performance of the manufacturing sector remained modest, 
although there was good output performance in some industries such as 
primary metals and transportation equipment, attributable in large part to the 
resumption of activities following long work stoppages. Shipments rose 9.1 per 
cent, higher than in 1976, but below that of the nation as a whole. The weak 
performance of the traditional sectors and lack of vigour of domestic demand | 
were largely responsible for this situation. | 


In the other goods-producing industries, Quebec’s performance was mixed. 
After a drop in 1976, farm cash receipts rose only slightly in 1977. In the 
forestry industry, a rise in lumber production more than offset a decrease in 
pulpwood production. Despite an increase in the total value of mining produc- 
tion, real output in metals decreased. 


Services continued to grow in 1977, capturing an even larger share of domestic 
product; they alone were responsible for the net creation of jobs in 1977. Their 
share of total employment is now more than 66 per cent in Quebec. 


The Atlantic 
Provinces 


The performance of the Quebec economy slowed considerably after the first 
quarter. Employment, after increasing considerably in the first quarter, fell 
marginally in the second quarter, and increased slightly in the third and fourth 
quarters. For the year as a whole, employment growth was slightly below last 
year’s rate. Thus, the slowdown in labour income growth reflects mainly a 
decrease in the growth of wages, although the amount of retroactive wage 
payments fell considerably in 1977 as well. 


The rate of growth in consumer spending, as indicated by retail sales, slowed 
to 7.6 per cent in 1977 from 11 per cent in 1976. The change in volume was 
negligible as prices in the Montreal consumer price index rose slightly faster 
than retail sales. 


The pace of economic activity in the Atlantic region in 1977 was modest. The 
primary industries had a poor year, while output in the manufacturing sector 
grew at a rate close to that of the rest of the country. New capital expenditures 
declined in real terms, and construction activity was down in all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island. The slowing in output growth was accompanied 
by a slowdown in income growth, and consumer expenditures in volume terms 
recorded a slight decline. The production and income performance resulted in 
slow employment growth and a further rise in the rate of unemployment. 


The agricultural sector was marked in 1977 by a reversal of the excellent 
conditions which prevailed for the potato market in the previous crop year. 
Potato production and prices were down, and net farm income is estimated to 
have declined in both Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, while rising 
somewhat in Nova Scotia. Fishing output increased modestly compared with 
the previous year, but prices continued to rise and the value of exports of fish 
products increased. The forestry industry experienced a relatively good year, 
with some recovery in the market for paper and allied products. However, this 
industrial sector was adversely affected by the closure of the Labrador Liner- 
board mill in Newfoundland in the summer. Finally, while each province 
recorded an increase in the value of its mineral production, only Nova Scotia 
recorded a healthy increase in real output of coal and gypsum. Copper and 
zinc production were also up in New Brunswick, reflecting strike recovery in the 
industry. In Newfoundland, the increase in the value of mineral production 
reflected price increases as output declined. 


The performance of the manufacturing sector was similar to that of the country 
as a whole, with about the same increase in the value of shipments and a 
decline in employment. Food and beverages, paper and allied products and 
resource-processing industries recorded the most improvement among the 
manufacturing industries, especially in Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 


The bleak spot of the regional economy in 1977 was undoubtedly the invest- 
ment picture. The region experienced the worst regional performance in the 
country, with a sizable decline in real terms in new capital expenditures. 
Residential construction was hit in each province as shown by the declines in 
housing starts. Only Prince Edward Island presented a bright business invest- 
ment picture. Capital expenditures by institutions and governments declined in 
real terms in each province, except in Prince Edward Island, due to govern- 
ment expenditure restraints. 


Reflecting the slowdown in employment growth and wage rates, labour income 


recorded the slowest increase among regions in 1977. Disposable income, and 
thereby demand, were helped by intergovernmental transfers. Nevertheless, 
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there was a Slight decline in retail sales in real terms, especially in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. Consumer prices did not rise as rapidly in the 
Atlantic provinces as in the country as a whole. 


The unemployment rate averaged 12.7 per cent for the year, an increase of 1.7 
percentage points. Employment growth decelerated while labour force growth 
accelerated. Newfoundland continued to have the highest unemployment rate 
in the country, as it rose 2.5 percentage points to 16 per cent. In New 
Brunswick, where there was almost no change in employment, the rate of 
unemployment increased 2.3 percentage points to 13.4 per cent. Nova Scotia 
experienced an increase of 1.1 percentage points to 10.7 per cent. 


8 Government Sector 


Deficits and Debt 


Expenditures of both the federal and provincial-local levels of government 
grew moderately in 1977.” Total government revenues increased at a slower 
rate than in any year since 1963, but revenue growth diverged sharply at the 
two levels of government. Provincial-local revenues grew at relatively high 
rates and the deficit decreased substantially while federal revenues increased 
only slightly and the federal deficit rose sharply. The deficit of the consolidated 
government sector increased from $3.4 billion or 1.8 per cent of gross national 
expenditure (GNE) in 1976 to $5.6 billion or 2.7 per cent of GNE in 1977. 


With the succession of substantial government deficits since 1975, issues 
relating to deficits and the public debt have received increasing public atten- 
tion. An historical perspective on deficits and debt introduces this section. 
Developments in revenues and expenditures of the different levels of govern- 
ment in 1977 are then reviewed. 


The deficits incurred since 1975 have resulted, in substantial part, from the 
operation of the economy at below average levels of activity. The growth of 
revenues from the existing tax structure has been slowed and, on the expendi- 
ture side, unemployment insurance benefits have risen automatically. In addi- 
tion, particularly at the federal level, taxes have been cut to provide further 
offsets to recessionary forces. A calculation can be made of the budget 
balance which would have prevailed, under the existing tax and expenditure 
structures, had the economy operated at an average level of activity. This 
provides an estimate of the portion of the deficit that is due to the automatic 
response of the tax and unemployment insurance systems to current cyclical 
conditions. 


This “cyclically adjusted” budget balance, and the “‘high employment budget 
balance’ popularized by the United States Council of Economic Advisers, are 


‘closely related concepts. Both are attempts to calculate an historical series of 


budget balances which abstract from cyclical variations in the economy. The 
cyclically adjusted balance considered here normalizes revenues and unem- 
ployment insurance benefits at levels intended to correspond to an “‘average”’ 
level of economic activity, whereas the high employment balance normalizes 
these budgetary components at levels intended to correspond to a ‘‘high 
employment” level of economic activity. If calculated using comparable meth- 
ods, the high employment balance could be expected to show a smaller 
deficit/larger surplus than the cyclically adjusted balance, but the year-to-year 
changes in the two series could generally be expected to be very similar. 


The cyclically adjusted balances should be viewed as a rough indicator. For 
any year there may be considerable uncertainty as to the precise level of GNP 


{) Unless otherwise indicated, all figures in this chapter are based on National Accounts, calendar 
year data as opposed to the Public Accounts, fiscal year data published in government financial 
statements. 
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and unemployment which should be taken to represent ‘‘average”’ conditions. 
The revenue which the tax system would yield at some level of GNP different 
from the actual may be estimated in a variety of ways, each of which gives 
somewhat different results. In the estimates presented here, average economic 
conditions are represented by a level of current dollar GNE produced by 
applying the actual level of prices to a level of real GNE which falls on an 
estimate of the economy’s longer-run trend growth path. The growth path has 
an average rate of real growth from 1960 to 1975 of about 5 per cent, with 
some variation to reflect changing trends in labour force increase. Currently, 
the trend growth rate is assumed to be 4.5 per cent, reflecting the slowing in 
labour force growth rates. As a reference point, real GNE in 1972 was 
approximately on this trend growth path. Average labour market conditions are 
represented by an estimate of the overall unemployment rate which would 
prevail in any given year if the unemployment rate for adult men in that year 
were equal to its historical average level. The adjustment of actual revenues to 
the hypothetical levels corresponding to average economic conditions assumes 
that federal revenues have an elasticity of 1.3, and revenues of the consolidated 
government sector an elasticity of 1, to the closing of a cyclical gap between 
actual and trend levels of GNE. The higher cyclical elasticity factor for federal 
revenues reflects the higher proportion of cyclically sensitive revenues in total 
federal revenues. Corporate income taxes, which provide about 15 per cent of 
federal revenues but 10 per cent of total government revenues, have a tax base 
which responds sharply to cyclical changes in economic activity. Personal 
income taxes, which provide about 38 per cent of federal revenues but only 29 
per cent of total government revenues, have a high elasticity to cyclical 
changes in personal income. Several important provincial-local revenue 
sources, such as property taxes and resource royalties, display little or no 
cyClical elasticity, and the overall cyclical elasticity of this sector’s revenues 
appears to be well below 1. Cyclically adjusted unemployment insurance 
benefits are calculated on the basis of an assumed proportional relationship 
between benefits and the unemployment rate. 


Chart 26 shows the actual and cyclically adjusted national accounts budget 
balances, expressed as percentages of GNP, for the federal and total govern- 
ment sectors from 1960 to 1977. For the total government sector, actual 
deficits in excess of 2 per cent of GNP occurred during the two periods of 
substantially below-average activity levels since 1960—the early 1960s and the 
period since 1975. In both cases, the automatic response of the tax and 
expenditure systems to below-average levels may be viewed as accounting for 
the larger portion of the actual deficits. However, the cyclically adjusted 
balances were also in deficit during both periods, an indication that tax rates 
and/or expenditure programs had been changed to provide stimulus to the 
economy in these periods. 


At the federal level, both the actual and cyclically adjusted balances have been 
in much deeper deficit in the 1975-1977 period than during the early 1960s. In 
the latter period, a considerable portion of the federal deficit is attributable to 
various explicit measures of stimulus, particularly the major tax cuts intro- 
duced in the November, 1974 budget and the further tax cuts introduced in the 
March, 1977 budget. The net transfer of fiscal resources to the provinces in 
1977 was also significant. These factors are reflected in the shifts towards 
larger deficit in the federal cyclically adjusted balance in 1975 and 1977; the 
even larger swings in the actual deficits reflect both these discretionary 
measures of stimulus and the automatic response to below-average economic 
growth. 


Government Budget Balances 
as a Percentage of GNE 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


Federal government Per cent 

3 2 
Actual 

Zz 2 


—-—=-— Cyclically adjusted 


-4 
Total government sector 


3 


1960 IS65 TAS) 1975 1977 


") Expressed as a percentage of cyclically adjusted GNE. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, 
Cat. 13-001. 
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Table 36 

Actual and Cyclically Adjusted Budget Balances 
Federal and Consolidated Government Sectors 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


Actual balances Cyclically adjusted balances 
(Surplus or deficit (—)) (Surplus or deficit(— )) 
Federal All Federal All 

government governments government governments 


(Millions of dollars) 


1960: tor I970:averages a..:....cmieea ee ee 80 Ue 94 122 
NOT se ee a aa eticaicte thes ee eee Cee — 145 130 43 390 
WOT Dc eet Re OS oy cence} te eee ei ten Ree Re — 566 81 —571 20 
i YE Wee ace ee ee Pe Me hoe tere Oto! se 387 a2oe —511 6 
a ASV: Wepre MIN tonne or Prag Ne? ss, Pepe Lc 1,083 2,694 182 1,554 
N97... eters anea ec Renee ee aes ee eae a a =70,001 — 3,768 — 2,182 — 1,774 
1976... Beeee Ame eate Siyt eccpeteae cota race een a nthe ene — 2,879 — 3,364 — 1,484 — 1,299 
VOLT Beas eee OR acted gee neem EE ne acces ee eae — 7,343 = ses — 4,443 — 1,227 
(As a percentage of GNE)” 
1960 tos 1970 average wee tae 6. eee 0 —.1 a2 .0 
AG TA, 2. cpg Re Oe teh ks nde een ee ten ere Oe eR ee —.2 A A 4 
497 2 <P Sh oh eee ee ont Veer ee ee eee —.5 1 —.5 .0 
DOTS vs cceeeeeee eke ets etl Re Cg ee eee eee eee 3 1.0 —.4 .0 
NOTA: Oe aie Ate hoc Sg eee ne ee ee Nf 1.8 3 et 
1975 3s ee Pas Ailoag: Lotpeee eee ne ene, ne —2.2 —2.3 —1.3 —1 
WOT. case iis! Aen ei IS, ec a Ae = 1.5 = 1.8 — 8 —7 
UOT sae ete ctr Abe tuge aa ee ee, oe —3.5 —2.7 —2.1 — 6 


“) Actual balances are taken as a percentage of actual GNE while cyclically adjusted balances are taken as a percentage of cyclically 
adjusted GNE. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, and Department of Finance estimates. 


In 1975 the actual and cyclically adjusted balances of the total government 
sector shifted towards deficit by somewhat larger amounts than did the federal 
balances. In 1977 the increase in the actual total government sector deficit was 
much smaller than the increase in the actual federal deficit. On a cyclically 
adjusted basis, the total government sector in fact moved to a smaller deficit. 
In 1975, expansionary fiscal action was taken by a number of provinces as well 
as by the federal government. In 1977, a policy of deficit reduction by many 
provincial and local governments which was facilitated by the transfer of fiscal 
resources from the federal government to the provinces, and the continued 
increases in oil and gas revenues and in the surplus position of Alberta, led to a 
sharp reduction in the provincial-local deficit. 


The deficits since 1975 have been sufficiently large to cause most measures of 
government debt to show some increase relative to the size of the economy, 
although a reversal of this trend may occur at the provincial-local-hospital level 
in 1977. Data on government liabilities and assets have been added to the set 
of reference tables included with the Economic Review. Tables 37 and 38 
provide summary data on government debt, on a variety of bases, expressed 
both as dollar figures and as ratios to GNP. 


Table 37 presents data on federal government debt taken from the federal 
Public Accounts. Three debt series are shown: (i) Net debt, defined as gross 
debt less financial assets. Changes in net debt equal budgetary deficits and 
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surpluses, apart from occasional revaluation adjustments. The financial assets 
include cash and foreign exchange reserves, loans to federal lending institu- 
tions such as the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and the Export 
Development Corporation, loans to and equity investments in operating Crown 
corporations such as CNR, and loans to provinces and foreign governments. 
(ii) Gross debt, which is a comprehensive measure of federal liabilities and 
includes, in addition to government bonds, liabilities to federal employee 
superannuation accounts, outstanding interest and provision for compound 
and bonus interest on Canada Savings Bonds, accounts payable and outstand- 
ing cheques. (iii) Unmatured debt outstanding which is the component of gross 
debt in the form of marketable bonds, Canada Savings Bonds and treasury 
bills. Also shown are total interest on the public debt plus other public debt 
charges such as costs of issuing new loans (“‘gross public debt charges’’), and 
public debt charges less the return on the investment component of govern- 
ment revenue (‘‘net public debt charges’’). 


Table 37 
Federal Government Debt” 
Public Accounts Basis 


Public debt charges 


Net Gross Unmatured 
Year debt debt debt Gross Net 
(Millions of dollars) 
GU soocanenshie ee et OE Ne ee ee 2,348 2,/26 2,436 130 121 
GE ccsacie intel ee ae te SO ROE tre etna ioe nN mn ee 3,084 3,542 BTS 187 126 
BATE onnnsanatijetspemtaane celia ce kick a ete ans een pam iabors ae iletoas shh Sw am elle 13,048 17,422 15,364 477 408 
5 EP ee ye SRP Welt we leew hud Mens! eee ln Bhar 6 11,009 17,792 13,190 534 827 
BD scounadsideeeedes Meni pied bes et Oe A Rn SO one MERE Stet ee bee W227 22,100 16,788 839 Som 
MG casaccn aie ee RT Ray Re ene Sal eee ce 15:535 28,471 19,479 1,191 671 
tO TAO (ERO OTe heuer ok eek ee taal iiae 8 17,296 41,391 27,164 2,138 1,004 
A ENE ete RC eee rn Nye. a Bem Ok Pest ate eee Eta Ah IAL IR. 17,120 44,647 28,944 PSD 1,056 
1 NR Petry REE aun CTT AEE Ay od eM Cah 18,096 47,317 29,065 2,592 Os 
AB, sonnet Oe Care rn re ee 19,275 52,643 32,958 3,208 il Oat 
DID. conossavheSe ae er ae eae keane Gis aren OE 23,296 59 802 37,548 SSIS 1,858 
SLID socsissesn sash iad hE AIA RD An AME A Fars TPT Shae 29,586 67,075 42,358 Al 2) 2,228 
EYES no sccibelhlaethe neti ae ta Ia Saat Pe AR bi aaa Nt rl 40,000 77,800 50,700 5,500 2,800 
(Percentage of GNE)® 
SIT. sanwecio sin ietet eae Sear eae apnea mee AI a Or nnn eee ce ann oer 45.6 B88) 47.3 25 2.4 
OSs sosastrinielnisd tec Ree eee A tA nL eee ee eee eee a 66.6 76.4 70.7 3.0 Dill 
eo Mee) Ali bE te BU. Ne oh is kno te banned 109.8 146.6 129.3 4.0 3.4 
Se 3))/ MTree eet. clini ny MOM TN er MRS he Ree 34.3 S155 ANS) 4 ee 1.0 
ee ee eee a eee ee ee ey 33.4 SYS), 7/ 42.3 7) 18 
nd ())/ MN 5 Slee Mic EA oF Seek ov RiP a eathans eins aan PAS). 46.0 Sis 1.9 ileal 
EE ON RS Et et en EE ORE, oT 5 8 OnS 43.8 28.8 2 et 
A RIT Ss nef eee Se ner nes. 2 A, ie 16.3 42.4 BIS DP 1.0 
ce eae a ae ESR iced Sel eg eps ane Re eo 14.6 38.3 BBS eal 0.9 
sea el yeaa se Ol RO ee ae nr i 1631 35.8 22.4 De 0.9 
I eg I as ee psncs anentesoaed Lehaele ida dlooriunits 14.1 36.1 22.7 2.4 et 
erenmmnrrne S 090) 250\ Ws on, oes ere he oe! 15.6 BNS).3" BPS 225 2 
rumen So eaters ures Cu ch Pe eee a. 19.3 37.6 24.4 PT eS 
_@ = Preliminary estimate. 
) As at March 31 of each year. 


| ® Calculated using GNE of calendar year preceding the fiscal year end. 
_ Source: Public Accounts of Canada and Department of Finance estimates. 
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While these measures of public debt have all increased substantially in dollar 
terms over the past 50 years, since the Second World War the general trend 
has been one of growth at much slower rates than the economy. The last three 
years have been exceptions to this general trend, but current levels of debt 
relative to the size of the economy are lower than in the 1960s, and far below 
the peak ratios reached at the end of the Second World War. While public debt 
fell relative to the size of the economy up to 1975, public debt charges did not 
fall to the same extent due to the general upward tendency in average interest 
rates. 


An additional source of information on government debt is the recently 
published Statistics Canada report on Annual Flows and Year-end Financial 
Assets and Liabilities, which forms part of the Financial Flow Accounts. This 
report provides coverage of all levels of government but is based on somewhat 
different concepts than the Public Accounts. Among other differences, it treats 
government employee superannuation accounts as internal to the government 
and does not include the liability to such accounts in total liabilities to other 
economic sectors. At the federal level, liabilities to superannuation accounts 
amounted to $14 billion at the close of the 1976-1977 fiscal year. Thus, the 
summary measure of net federal debt which may be derived from this source, 
the excess of liabilities over financial assets, is substantially lower than the 
measure in the federal Public Accounts. Table 38 shows this Financial Flow 
Accounts summary measure of net debt for the federal and combined provin- 
cial-local-hospital levels of government. The more detailed reference tables 59 
to 62 include Financial Flow Accounts data on total liabilities and such 
components as total bonds outstanding, and on total assets and its main 
components. For both the federal and combined federal-provincial-hospital 
levels, Table 38 and the reference tables show information on the government 
sector as defined for purposes of the National Accounts, and on a more 
broadly defined ‘‘government plus enterprises’ sector which adds in the 
excess of liabilities over financial assets of government-owned enterprises. 


It should be emphasized that neither the Public Accounts nor the Financial 
Flow Accounts statements of liabilities and financial assets are comparable to 
a business balance sheet. No attempt is made in these statements to allow for 
the value of the physical assets directly owned by the government in question. 
Expenditures on investment in such assets are treated as current expenditures 
in calculating the public accounts budget balance of the federal government. 
Such capital expenditures are in fact of substantial importance, especially at 
the provincial-local-hospital level. 


The measures of federal debt in Table 38, while lower than the measure in 
Table 37, show the same basic trends of decline relative to GNP from the early 
1960s to 1974, followed by a partial unwinding of this decline over the last 
three years. The ratio to GNP of the measure of provincial-local-hospital sector 
debt, and of the debt of these governments plus their enterprises, is much 
more stable over the period for which these data are available. At the level of 
individual provinces, there can of course be considerable divergence around 
the debt-to-GNP trend for the total provincial-local-hospital sector. 


The revenues and expenditures of the federal governments and revenues of 
provincial governments have been affected by the new system of federal-pro- 
vincial fiscal arrangements which came into effect April 1, 1977. Under the 
previous arrangements, the federal government made contributions to the 
provinces based on 50:50 cost-sharing formulae for hospital insurance, medi- 
cal care insurance and post-secondary education, the three ‘‘established 


Table 38 
Excess of Liabilities over Financial Assets 
Financial Flow Accounts Basis 


Provincial 
Federal and local Pik 
government governments governments 
Federal plus and hospitals plus 
Year government enterprises” sector enterprises® 


(Millions of dollars) 


S18) 334 Eee ht Rn che. eee EUCLID Pape ae ee 7,823 12,670 4,700 9,890 
SEIS cca Sbdt dh geen een aoe Me Ra EOE TE ant ee eat ee een ee 7,462 12,619 7,983 16,280 
TELA atogran tb or E aR Ge EES Er eRe os eee eee 6,805 12,955 12,546 26,790 
TE er ocr Ben ah ot MD mar A, Bice chest eas ghasntheshS tbat A 7,259 13,418 14,315 29,924 
eit cre ey tien yy As cigs «avenue asian bvsnnreduon Gara 18,252 15,406 33,140 
Fete 9 sone Sty sd ace Rea eka: Fee’ oe aae 6,075 13,326 NO O7Z 37,548 
MTS sl Se Be cor toh teh AGAIN Sd acels eh ph Neyer datr cst 9,854 17,696 19,535 45,821 
OTS nous si TR ATE i ok Sa) a 1S; Oe 22,022 23,629 53,985 
Te ee ier er eh yee al oe 20,500 24,700 
(Percentage of GNE) 

lll tl lle ee tee ene ONE, EN en 19.7 32.0 11.9 24.9 
ES eg SI ae a0) Ce ee BOM at hee ee ie ee 12d 20.4 12.9 26.3 
2707] sone Sketc tars eee atts A RES OE Ren ea ee) ed ee Uk 1kS3..0 1663 28.4 
PE ear Bie SP er oe Pe oot a eae heeded acidosis hs 6.9 12.8 13:6 28.4 
tO Pry 8. Zo cs whol ocicaba snack Oe Se ee te ene ee 5.4 10.7 WAS 26.8 
I SR ys Vl okie ek ec docu lhk dshea.- sea Pivomimey ope rope OS 4.1 9.1 a halea 2Ono 
EN iether s Oo easing vata allen aaadaspaing 6.0 NOE? lets! PIL 
AS, sasssn ee RR cane a eee eee vorrei ren eter, 6.9 Lo 12.4 28.4 
EE ee ee Niircge ge.eeet To stinmncsentukuaricyorqrek 9.9 11.9 


e = Department of Finance preliminary estimate, does not allow for revaluation effects on assets or liabilities. 

() Includes the federal government, exchange fund, non-financial government enterprises and public financial institutions. 

) Includes provincial governments, local governments, hospitals, non-financial government enterprises, and public financial 
institutions. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, Volume Il, Cat. 13-563. 


programs’. The federal contribution under medicare was made via cash 
transfers while the hospital insurance contribution was in cash for all provinces 
except Quebec, which received its share of costs via a tax transfer of 16 
personal income tax points with the remainder in cash. The federal share of 
post-secondary education costs was paid to provinces by the transfer of 4.357 
personal income tax points and 1 corporate tax point, equalization and 
revenue guarantee payments associated with these tax transfers, and a further 
cash payment to cover the remainder of the federal share. 


Under the new Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements and Established Pro- 
grams Financing Act, 1977, federal contributions are no longer tied to the 
costs of the three established programs. These transfers take the following 
form: 


1. A transfer of 13.5 points of federal basic tax and 1 corporate income tax 
point, which are equalized to the national average yield. Since the provinces 
already received 4.357 personal income tax points and 1 corporate income 
tax point under the former post-secondary education arrangements, the 
additional tax room for provinces amounts to 9.143 personal income tax 
points. 
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Federal Government 


Table 39 


2. A basic cash payment equal to one-half the federal contribution to the 
established programs in the base year (1975-1976), escalated by a three- 
year moving average in the growth of GNP. 


3. A levelling adjustment under which provinces with a per capita federal 
contribution below the national average in the base year will be raised to the 
average over three years, while those provinces above the national average 
will have their payments reduced to the average over five years. 


4. Transitional adjustment payments which will be made to ensure that the 
value of the tax points plus equalization for each province will at least equal 
the value of the basic cash payment. 


The effect of the new arrangements on government accounts is to lower federal 
personal income tax revenues by the value of the additional tax transfers and 
raise provincial personal income tax revenues by a similar amount. On a 
calendar year assessment basis, the additional provincial tax revenue has been 
estimated at about $1.3 billion in 1977. Cash transfers under the new system 
are less than the old shared-cost contributions, giving rise to a saving on the 
expenditure side of the federal budget of about $600 million for calendar year 
1977. 


Provinces had to adjust their tax rates to incorporate the additional 9.143 
points of personal income tax. For the nine provinces under the federal Tax 
Collection Agreements, which specify their tax rates as a percentage of federal 
basic tax, the rates had to be increased further since federal basic tax was 
lowered by the tax transfer. For example, in the case of a province which had 
previously levied personal income taxes equal to 30.5 per cent of federal basic 
tax, an increase in the provincial rate to 44 per cent of the new federal basic 
tax would leave the sum of federal and provincial tax paid by individuals in that 
province unchanged. 


The federal government’s National Accounts deficit rose by $4.5 billion to more 
than $7 billion in 1977, largely reflecting the extremely low level of revenue 
growth experienced in the year. 


Absolute declines were recorded in personal direct taxes and in the oil export 
charge and gasoline excise tax areas. Investment income was the only revenue 


Federal Government Revenue, Expenditure and Net Position 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


Change Change 
from from 
previous previous Surplus or Change in 
Revenue period Expenditure period deficit (—) position 
($ m) (%) ($ m) (%) ($ m) ($ m) 
1972 19,560 13.5 20,126 Lees) — 566 — 421 
1973 22,809 16.6 22,422 11.4 387 953 
1974 29,948 31.3 28,865 28.7 1,083 696 
1975 31,927. 6.6 35,478 22.9 — 3,551 — 4,634 
1976 35,947 12.6 38,826 9.4 —2,879 672 
1977 36,509 1.6 43,852 12.9 — 7,343 — 4,464 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001. 
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source showing a relatively high growth with an increase of 17 per cent. Postal 
rate increases, effective September 1, 1976 and March 1, 1977, reduced the 
Post Office deficit by over 30 per cent. This was one of the main reasons for 
the high growth of this revenue category. 


Revenues from personal direct taxes were affected by the absence of growth in 
unemployment insurance contributions and, more substantially, by the 3.6 per 


cent drop in personal income tax collections in 1977. The unemployment 
insurance contribution rate was reduced from $1.65 to $1.50 per $100 of 


weekly insurable earnings as of January 1, 1977. The new federal-provincial 
fiscal arrangements reduced federal personal income tax assessments by 
some $1.3 billion in 1977, and the tax reductions announced by the Minister of 
get cut federal tax assessments by a further 


Finance in his March 31, 1977 bud 
$520 million. 


In the absence of the transfer of tax points to the provinces and of the March, 
1977 budget measures, federal income tax revenues would have increased by 
about 9 per cent. This growth rate of revenues adjusted for 1977 tax reduc- 
tions may be compared with a growth rate of 10.4 per cent for the National 
Accounts categories of personal income to which income for tax purposes can 
be related. The lower rate of increase of the adjusted revenue series than of 
the tax base results from the larger increase in the indexation factor than in per 


taxpayer income in 1977. 


Table 40 
Federal Government Revenue 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


Revenue 


1976 1977 Change 
($ millions) (%) 
Direct taxes—persons 
Bersonal income taxes (ih. 5 oy a 14,487 13,971 —3.6 
Employer/employee contributions to government 
eM SOM LUNOSE stm. pret, Bayle: | essen aise 1,110 1,230 10.8 
Employer/employee unemployment insurance 
RPALESUIIONNS FBTR techies Ft ter as ee, dott Be oo 2,908 2,518 0.4 
EEL ap allel RRR gn 18,105 Whe TAKS) —2.1 
Direct taxes—corporations....... ayAo0 5,642 —2.0 
Indirect taxes 
Sales and other excise taxes. 4,345 4,770 9.8 
Me POL CHANGE a edhe nec Bi cme 700 548 —21.7 
Gasoline excise tax .................. ROME PRN 634 585 —7.7 
BESLOUMCULICS o.oo oscclecdeckaes, nace. EE SON In oF ae 2,014 PLMENS 11.0 
| SCCSERE GLC a en a eg 823 886 fone 
LOST a ce ill lla OT 42 65 54.8 
BEMCIGECL taxes. 80) Ae oo LIDS Oe cscee hee. 8,558 9,089 6.2 
BEV ESUMEONE INCOME o.oo ooco occ coscsccscsescescdeceecesecescececcsccse., Joh 2,945 17.0 
Other revenue... 1,011 1,114 10.2 
Totalrevenue... 35,947 36,509 1.6 


ource: Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 41 


Indexation raised exemption levels and rate brackets by 8.6 per cent in 1977. 
An approximate measure of income per taxpayer, based on National Accounts 
and labour force data, increased by only 7.2 per cent. The progressive 
structure of the income tax raises the ratio of tax to total income as long as the 
taxpayer’s income increases at a higher rate than the indexation factor. Prior 
to indexation, this ratio tended to increase markedly each year and, in the 
absence of tax cuts, revenue growth was much higher than income growth. It is 
estimated that in the absence of tax cuts and of indexation, federal income tax 
revenue growth would have been close to 16 per cent in 1977. When per 
taxpayer income increases are lower than the increase in exemption levels and 
tax rate brackets due to indexation, the progressive structure of the tax results 
in a decrease in the ratio of tax to income and, thus, in a lower rate of increase 
in tax revenue than in the tax base. On average, per capita income tends to 
rise somewhat faster than prices. However, the indexation factor reflects the 
rise in prices over the period ending in September of the year prior to the 
taxation year to which it applies, thus the indexation factor lags behind the 
current rate of inflation. When inflation is decelerating, the indexation factor 
will thus tend to be high relative to current per capita income growth, lowering 
revenue growth relative to income growth. 


Revisions to National Accounts historical data on personal income for the 
1971-1975 period, released by Statistics Canada in 1976 and 1977, have 
significantly changed perceptions of the ‘“‘elasticity’’ of the personal income 
tax, i.e., of the amount by which tax revenues will grow from one year to the 
next for a given rate of growth in income subject to tax, assuming no change in 
the tax structure. The levels and annual growth rate of ‘‘wages, salaries and 
supplementary labour income’’, which is by far the largest element of income 
for tax purposes, as published prior to the June, 1976 revision, prior to the 
June, 1977 revision, and currently, are shown in Table 41. 


The successive upward historical revisions to the estimated amounts of income 
subject to tax, when combined with the known levels of tax revenue, have 
resulted in successive shifts in the estimated historical relationships between 
tax revenue and income which are used as a basis for revenue forecasting and 
longer-term revenue projections. Last year’s Economic Review, May, 1977, 
referred to an estimate of 1.4 as the year-to-year elasticity which might apply 
under circumstances in which per capita income growth exceeded the increase 
in the indexation factor by a normal margin of about 2 percentage points. On 
the basis of the latest published data, the estimated elasticity under such 


Wages, Salaries and Supplementary Labour Income“ 
Successive National Accounts Estimates 


As published in: 1979 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
Marche lO%Gi..0) 2 cee $ million 92,299 58,256 66,053 77,155 87,949 
% change 9.8 11.4 13.4 16.8 14.0 
March, 1977: ......$ million 52,436 58,549 67,450 19,723 91,912 105,827 | 
% change 10.1 tls? 15.2 18.2 15.3 15a 
March, 1978: ......$ million 52,436 58,549 67,849 81,289 94,898 109,107 — 
% change 10.1 tire 15.9 19.8 Gor 15.0 | 


) Includes military pay and allowances. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, various issues. 
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conditions has been revised to about 1.3. As discussed earlier, the year-to-year 
elasticity can fall to or below 1 under conditions in which per capita income 
growth is below the increase in the indexation factor. 


Corporate income tax liabilities declined by 2 per cent in 1977 despite an 11.4 
per cent increase in corporate profits. This is due in part to the tax reductions 
in the March 31, 1977 budget. Tax relief in respect of business inventories, 


increases in the rate of investment tax credit for designated regions, and 


increased depletion allowances for frontier petroleum and gas production 


reduced corporate tax liabilities by some $300 million in 1977. 


A decline in gasoline excise tax revenues and the continuing drop in oil export 
charge revenues led to the relatively low 6.2 per cent growth rate of indirect 

taxes. The growth of sales and other excise taxes approached 10 per cent and 
customs duties increased 11 per cent. 


Total federal expenditures increased by 12.9 per cent in 1977. In spite of the 


reduction in certain components of transfers to provinces due to the new 


federal-provincial fiscal arrangements, total transfers to other levels of govern- 


Table 42 
Federal Government Expenditure 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1976 1977 Change 
($ millions) (%) 
Be EsCrSCIVIGES Hr. nis En eae ene 9,711 11,002 q icles 
Transfers to persons 
I TECNOWANCES ewer cba 2 Bee ee, 1,942 2,084 Thee) 
SES ESS. CYST ANCA SA ene eg ee 4,305 4,692 9.0 
Unemployment insurance benefits 0.000. 8). Oe 3,927 16.9 
Direct job creation ........ OT nN AN RE) ae, LER 107 314 193.5 
PINCT........... RE eRe ek i ech Bi BE te tn Ni 1,729 1,957 13:2 
Motalitransfers to Persons ..........6.0.cce. etd: Ae aes: 11,442 12,974 13.4 
Subsidies 
MUMMEATIFOLL COMPCNISAUON (occ. seesdevcstecweete ces ces neeetide teens 1,054 923 — 12.4 
TEL jected leet lle det dl ie tad Ae oe ae 1,473 1,529 Sie) 
0 BUS Pa NEES ae ene em re ete tee eee er Qed 2,452 —3.0 
MEME GEIST ANTC® 0 Ms eh Ste) ak nat 2 oie hd 316 362 14.6 
Mpansters to NON-resident ......0. eee Doo 622 Ga 
fees on the-public: debt 2.....4.28. 8.0. Sead 4,519 Seana 118351, 
Transfers to other levels of government 
Canada Assistance Plan 970 978 0.8 
Revenue guarantee (Ph oer 464 977 110.6 
Other taxation agreement payments _ 2,380 2,640 10.9 
_ Established programs financing . 3,494 3,470 —0.7 
_ Extended health care =e 350 = 
| Other 1,192 1,541 29.3 
Total transfers to other levels of government 8,500 9,956 17 
Gross capital formation 1,276 1,373 7.6 
38,826 43,852 12.9 


Total expenditure 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001 and unpublished data. 
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ment increased 17.1 per cent. Federal expenditures, excluding transfers to 
other levels of government, increased 11.8 per cent. 


Expenditures on current goods and services rose 13.3 per cent. Within this 
total, defence spending increased 14.7 per cent, reflecting the stepping up of 
the equipment procurement program. Non-defence spending increased 12.6 
per cent. 


The 13.4 per cent growth in transfers to persons reflects not only the substan- 
tial rise in unemployment insurance benefits but also increased expenditures 
under direct employment programs. Transfers to non-residents principally 
reflect the international assistance payments made by the Canadian Interna- 
tional Development Agency. 


Although interest-bearing debt increased 17.3 per cent over the course of 
calendar year 1977 from $58.5 billion to $68.6 billion, interest on the public 
debt rose 13.1 per cent. This reflected the decline in short-term interest rates 
during the year. 


The 17.1 per cent growth in transfers to other levels of government has already 
been noted. Expenditure reductions resulting from the new federal-provincial 
fiscal arrangements are reflected in the lack of any growth in the total transfers 
under the three established programs—hospital insurance, medicare, and 
post-secondary education. Revenue guarantee payments, which more than 
doubled in 1977, were a significant factor in the overall growth. Another factor 
contributing to higher transfers was the introduction of the Extended Health 
Care program, although the $350 million expenditure on this program does not 
entirely represent new program costs as there were some partially offsetting 
reductions in other programs including the Canada Assistance Plan. Other 
programs involving higher transfers were bilingualism grants to the provinces 
and the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation’s sewage treatment and 
urban renewal expenditures. 


Federal expenditure growth in calendar year 1977, as measured in the National 
Accounts, was increased by the 17.1 per cent rise in transfers to other levels of 
government, which reflected a number of non-recurring factors, and by the 
16.9 per cent increase in unemployment insurance benefits which reflected a 
cyclical increase in unemployment. Total National Accounts expenditures 
excluding these two categories increased by 11.1 per cent. The federal govern- 
ment uses a different measure of expenditure in setting its spending control 
target: the sum of budgetary expenditures and non-budgetary loans, invest- 
ments and advances, as measured on a Public Accounts basis for the fiscal 
year. The target for fiscal year 1977-1978 is 8.2 per cent; adjustment for the 
expenditure savings resulting from the new federal-provincial fiscal arrange- | 
ments would raise this figure to just under 10 per cent. 


Table 43 relates the National Accounts balance to the government’s overall 
financial activity. It shows the other financial transactions involved in arriving at 
the federal government’s total financial requirements, together with debt 
transactions and their impact on the government’s cash balances. 


Financial transactions not included in the National Accounts balance had little 
impact on financial requirements in 1977, as the additional requirements 
arising from loans, investments and advances were offset by the source of 
funds provided by the difference between the cash and accrual bases. 


Table 43 


Federal Government Financial Transactions 
Extended National Accounts Presentation 


1976 1977 
($ millions) 

National Income and Expenditure Accounts deficit... — 2,879 —7,343 
Loans and other transactions 

Bee RSMOMCTICING IMS UCIUONS corner eh hee on Ot Puede hui ce Bes stays fomgesi — 1,571 — 1,254 

Other loans, investments and advances o.oo ccceeeeeeeeeee — 464 — 458 
motal loans, investments and advances oo...) eich eeeceeeeeveeeeeeeeee = Peis = Nz 
RRR SAG CNUs area See ne ects was ahem snide hea astiosnde Godt ores 365 1,850 
EY) OPETISE Tee Ped ES cael GA bl a eat a Id a 2 316 — 296 
ECO OF FOU OIIOI LE (i) oat ce 2215 wicaiv vuenyoa Covet oh acoripnicbdennd hyn tnaives — 1,354 — 158 
Total financial requirements 

sexcl: soreign exchange transactions) vic)... .sicccescsre ioe eeed hess — 4,233 —7,501 
MPA XCUANGO Ul ANSACUONS yoo cece res hea teers een ee erwin ela hous —552 986 
IARI CCUINCIIIOUICS serene haces cr orn tesco te cance ecaivesyccheesee E40 OO = OOno 
BEIUITOU CDMA ANSACHIONS Ete 5 Nc ast et il teetesbe di canrecedsticenn es 4,205 8,131 
MRREOMIIEC AST. 1) ISIC Cs os cc ats, cae P Ine ese hace AR Hmsaghaec stacy cease — 580 1,616 
evel of cash balance at End Of PeriOd ............ cece eeese eee reeeeeveeeeseeenees S128 4,744 


In arriving at the national accounts surplus or deficit, certain items such as corporate income tax liabilities and public debt 
charges are calculated on an accrual basis. This adjustment is required to convert the transaction to a cash basis. 


(2) Source/requirement (—). 
(3) Increase/decrease (— ). 


Note: The national accounts income and expenditure balances are subject to revision, and the loans and other transactions series 
are derived from unaudited monthly data. Any imprecision in these items would also affect the residually determined cash vs. 


accruals series. 
Source: Department of Finance. 


Debt Management 


Net debt transactions over the course of the year raised $8.1 billion, compared 
with the total financial requirements, excluding foreign exchange transactions, 
of $7.5 billion. Together with the $1 billion source of Canadian funds resulting 
from foreign exchange transactions, this led to an increase in cash balances of 
$1.6 billion to a level of $4.7 billion by year end. 


The net new funds raised by the federal government in 1977 were nearly twice 
the amount raised in 1976. The government continued to concentrate on the 
issue of marketable securities, reflecting the policy of de-emphasizing the 
relative importance of Canada Savings Bonds (CSBs) and increasing the 
importance of marketable securities as sources of new funds. The proportion 
of CSBs outstanding to total Government of Canada direct and guaranteed 
securities fell to 36.5 per cent in 1977 from 39.4 per cent in 1976 and 41.7 per 
cent in 1975. 


The government was able to carry out this comparatively large debt program in 
a relatively stable market environment. A good supply of investment funds was 
available throughout the year and average yields on outstanding longer-term 
marketable securities rose marginally while money market yields fell substan- 
tially. The favourable environment resulted from weaker demands for funds 
from the private sector and a relatively high level of personal savings. Good 
receptions were accorded Government of Canada marketable security issues, 
and investors outside the banking system were major supporters. The non- 
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Table 44 


bank general public purchased 55 per cent or $3.5 billion of net new federal 
issues. Their holdings of outstanding bonds and treasury bills as a share of 
Government of Canada direct and guaranteed securities rose to 37.5 per cent 
in 1977 from 31.4 per cent in 1976 and 26.4 per cent in 1975. 


On seven occasions during 1977, including three occasions when bond issues 
matured, the government raised new funds through bond offerings. In total, 
approximately $4 billion net new cash was raised, and each offering comprised 
short, medium and long-term tranches. As in 1976, about 36 per cent of the 
bonds sold were in the form of tranches with terms to maturity exceeding 10 
years. As a result, the average term to maturity of government debt rose to 5 
years by the end of 1977, an improvement from 4.6 and 3.9 years at the end of 
1976 and 1975 respectively. 


On four of the issue dates the government offered a tranche of about 10 years 
to maturity, a term that had not been made available for many years by 
borrowers in Canada. This move may have helped to re-establish this segment 
in the Canadian capital market. 


Over the year, 90- and 180-day treasury bills were offered at each weekly 
auction in amounts to roll over maturing bills and to add, initially $30 million, 
and after four increments, $50 million per week. Of particular note was the 
regularization of the one-year treasury bill auction to every four weeks rather 
than every calendar quarter as had been the case. In total, $2.5 billion in new 
funds was raised through the issue of treasury bills. Through these substantial 
additions to outstanding bills the government was able to continue develop- 
ment of this market. Treasury bills are now very competitive in yield with other 
short-term money market securities. In addition to the captive demand in the 
banking system for treasury bills to meet statutory secondary reserve ratio 


Outstanding Government of Canada 
Direct and Guaranteed Securities 


December 31, 1976 December 31, 1977 
($ billions) (%) ($ billions) (%) 
Treasury bills tte OE A a ete oe 7.8 18.6 10.3 20.5 
MarketablesbOnGS= ere ae ere Wihatl 42.0 21.6 43.0 
Canada'Savings Bonds: te. ee 16.6 39.4 18.3 36.5 
Total) 232 Sues Sontos oe ee rerercy te arene ere 42.2 100.0 50.2 100.0 


Non-bank General Public Holdings of Government 
of Canada Direct and Guaranteed Securities 


TiC aSUnVab!||Sieeenesee ee ere ees 
Marketable bonds..... = 
Canada Savings Bonds ...... 


Total 


December 31, 1976 December 31, 1977 
($ billions) (%) ($ billions) (%) 
1.4 5.8 2.7 9.2 
eto. eee ee 6.2 25.6 Cre 28.3 
pn Sette th UN. 16.6 68.6 qiltei 6275 
24.2 100.0 29.3 100.0 


Source: Bank of Canada, Review, Monthly. 
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Provincial and 
Local Governments 


Table 45 


requirements, a broad investor demand outside the banking system has 
developed. This is shown by the substantial increase in holdings of treasury 
bills by the non-bank general public which rose from $1.4 billion in 1976 to $2.7 
billion in 1977. 


The 1977 CSB campaign met its sales objectives, with gross sales totalling 
$2.7 billion. The new series of bonds carried coupon rates of 7 per cent for the 
first year and 8.25 per cent for each of the remaining eight years, giving an 
average annual interest return to maturity of 8.06 per cent based on annual 
compounding of interest. After allowing for redemptions, the amount of bonds 
outstanding increased by $2.3 billion in the fourth quarter of 1977 and by $1.7 
billion over the whole year. 


The composition of the outstanding debt as well as the composition of the 
holders of such debt are shown in Table 44. 


With revenues increasing at a 16.1 per cent rate, the provincial-local sector of 
government experienced a $2.2 billion reduction in the National Accounts 
deficit, which narrowed from $2.7 billion in 1976 to $.5 billion in 1977. 


For provincial governments alone, the net position shifted from a deficit of $1.4 
billion in 1976 to a surplus of $.3 billion, but this move towards surplus was not 
experienced by all provinces. National accounts data on provincial revenues 
and expenditures for individual provinces are not available for recent years, 
but provincial budget estimates give a measure of the situation in each 
province. These estimates and other current information indicate that in the 
fiscal year 1977-1978, the surplus in Alberta increased substantially reflecting 
higher natural resource revenues. Quebec experienced a significant reduction 
in deficit. Most other provinces appear to have experienced deficits whose 
levels were either about the same as or somewhat greater than the levels 
experienced in the previous fiscal year. 


As discussed in preceding sections, the new federal-provincial fiscal arrange- 
ments added substantially to provincial revenue growth in 1977. The new 
arrangements raised provincial personal income tax revenues by some $1.3 
billion, while lowering revenues in the form of transfers from the federal 


Provincial and Local Government Revenues, Expenditures and Net Position” 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


Change Change 
from from Change 
previous Expendi- previous Surplus or in 
Year Revenues period tures period deficit (—) position 
($ millions) (%) ($ millions) (%) ($ millions) ($ millions) 
DN eee saeessens 20,939 13.2 21,942 14.6 — 1,003 = 350 
1972 23,160 10.6 23,886 8.9 —726 22r 
1973 26,420 14.1 27,024 en — 604 122 
1974 a: 32,540 23°2 32,700 ON, — 160 444 
1975 37,033 1537. 39,845 21.9 —2,212 =2)052 
1976 42,871 13.9 45,526 14.3 — 2,655 ~ 443 
1977 49,780 16.1 50,249 10.4 — 469 2,180 


- Includes hospital sector. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001. 
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Table 46 
Provincial and Local Government Revenues" 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1976 

Direct taxes—persons 

Personalhincomertaxit wees ace toa Sek ere eee ees 6,652 

OLN reer Roe era ets cin ok eee MEN ete nee Oe en 1,341 
Uo) i: | (Re ae ee ee I Oe eA RO are odie RUE erm) 7,993 
Direct taxes-——conponrationsS eee sn ee ee De 
Indirect taxes 

Retail'sales tax. ere ee eee tet ee ea 4,467 

TOD ACCONAAX aeaste.de Pe eee ee ee none 388 

GaS ONE Ee. Sere kee ae eae ee rae es 1,566 

ProOenty: Taxis. ac eee it ee eee eee ee eee 5,979 

Other eee. Sr ee ny er bate gee ee ee 3,507 
TOC Aa eccey e re etic eee ee tn TR ee 15,907 
TiKANSEKSHNOMMOENS ONS meena nee eer ree rere eer on ee 1,454 
Investment income 

Natu ralimeSOUGCEMOVal LLCS emer eee neee nnn ennnen ere nee 2,300 

OTN Cri Oe ce: ae tec Re on eet ean een ee ee 2,234 
TOU GL GREG 55 ite ee oredr hk ne te ee 4,534 
Transfers from federal government ............0..00.. 8,500 
Capital consumption allowances..........00.0..0. ee 2,332 
Total reVvVenUGSaen eee ee eee ee eee Reece ite 42,871 
“) Includes hospital sector. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Government Finance, Cat. 68-001. 
Table 47 
Provincial and Local Government Expenditures 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 

1976 

GoodSiandisenviCeS: a eae Rn emt SOR ne 28,872 
THANS{EES TOF DETSONS seer hoe enn ocean 6,972 
Subsidies and capital assistance |... 980 
Debt interest 3,455 
Gross fixed capital formation eee Ue: 5,247 
Total expenditures ... 45,526 


1977 Change 
($ millions) (%) 
9,043 35.9 
1,446 7.8 
10,489 31.2 
2,288 6.4 
4,924 10.2 
472 21.6 
1,629 4.0 
6,716 12.3 
3,884 107 
e625 10.8 
1,581 8.7 
Zt te Tt) 
2,531 13.3 
5,243 15.6 
9,956 Tvel 
2,598 11.4 
49,780 16.1 
Ad, Change 
($ millions) (%) 
31,450 8.9 
7,985 14.5 
1,039 6.0 
3,879 12.3 
5,896 12.4 
50,249 10.4 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Cat. 13-001. 
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Table 48 


Requirements and Borrowing of Provincial-Local 
Governments and Associated Enterprises 


1974 1975 1976 1977 
($ millions) 
Requirements 
Provincial-local government deficit ................. — 160 — 2,222 — 2,655 — 469 
Enterprise-capital investment .....00.00000000000..... 3,594 5,888 6a 12 7,180 
mess gross Internal SAVINGS 2,-0.6... 904 574 1,095 1,450 
7 ULL ETRE ghia clea acl chee ar As dune ae a — 2,690 —5,314 — 5,017 — 5,730 
Non-budgetary requirements 000. — 2,620 — 1,967 —3,314 — 2,551 
Total borrowing requirements |... — 5,470 9,503 10,986 8,750 
Borrowing 
Bonds issued to CPP investment fund.............. i232 1,390 1,508 1,643 
Other bonds issued in Canada ...............0..0...... 1,988 3,466 3,483 4,335 
MENTO OUC ISSUCS ore scars renee tea 1,639 3,350 5,101 Boe 
| EVEY IVC Ae a Pet ea ne 4,859 8,206 10,092 8,900 
ET AN PET rt yrs oer a Pai heen twee, wR ob 323 595 391 — 300 
ML CHITIOADEY 5. ores ocvtes Somnus antertorserlemancvens —74 312 —218 — 100 
Meera and Other loans «0.0.0.0... eles 362 390 d2a 250 
MOCO OVANYG) 25 fe vig 255s053,2:6 icSadoeketwaiitaacen stmeparsesases 5,470 9,503 10,986 8,750 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, Cat. 13-202; Bank of Canada; and Department of Finance. 


government by some $600 million. The increase in total revenues was also 
buoyed by continuing growth of provincial natural resource royalties. Price 
increases for oil and natural gas along with booming sales of Crown explora- 
tion leases resulted in an 18 per cent increase in royalty revenues in 1977. 
Discretionary provincial tax measures gave rise to a net increase of less than 
$200 million in 1977. The difference between the partial-year effect of tax 
increases introduced in 1976 and their first full-year impact in 1977 accounted 
for about a 1.4 per cent increase in revenues. 


Expenditures of provincial and local governments continued to decelerate in 
1977, registering a 10.4 per cent increase compared with 14.3 per cent the 
previous year. Transfer payments to persons and interest on the public debt 
increased more than total expenditures. With higher levels of unemployment, 
provincial social assistance costs have risen 12.2 per cent. Other transfers, 
mainly grants to universities, increased 16 per cent. Expenditures on goods 
and services, which were particularly influenced by general policies of expendi- 
ture restraint, increased 8.9 per cent. The second year of anti-inflation wage 
guidelines resulted in much lower wage increases in 1977 while provincial and 
municipal governments, school boards and hospitals held employment growth 
to 1.7 per cent. The inclusion in the 1976 base of the large retroactive wage 
payments made that year was also a factor tending to lower the percentage 
growth rate in 1977. 


Total borrowings of provincial and local governments and their enterprises 
were reduced substantially from record 1976 levels. As deficits and non- 
budgetary requirements declined, borrowing in 1977 amounted to $8.8 billion 
compared with almost $11 billion the previous year. Requirements continued to 
be dominated by the financing of capital investment by enterprises whose debt 
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is guaranteed by provinces. This capital investment, which consists mainly of 
energy investment of provincially owned electric utilities, has doubled since 
1974. 


Although some of this investment is financed by internal funds such as the net 
profits earned by utilities, the capital market borrowings have generally 
increased in line with investment. In 1976, however, provincial enterprises, 
particularly Hydro-Québec, borrowed more than their immediate investment 
requirements and built up cash reserves by over $1.7 billion. In 1977 the 
increase in cash returned to the more normal level of $500 million. This largely 
accounts for the decrease from $3.3 billion to $2.6 billion in non-budgetary 
requirements which include mortgage and other lending and the increase in 
other financial assets such as cash reserves. 


Provincial-local borrowing in 1977 relied less on foreign currency bond issues. 
After a record of $5.1 billion in 1976, foreign borrowings declined in 1977 to 
$2.9 billion. The Canadian bond market provided $4.3 billion in new funds in 
1977, about $800 million more than in each of the two previous years. 


9 Financial Developments 


interest Rates 
and Monetary Policy 


Borrowing by non-financial sectors increased only marginally in 1977 but an 
important shift towards more long-term financing took place. There were large 
increases in mortgage borrowing and federal financing but provincial and local 
governments borrowed less than in 1976. Finally an important reduction 
occurred in net loans to non-residents by the chartered banks. The differential 
between the return on bonds issued in Canada and abroad was narrower in 
1977 than in recent years. Funds provided to Canadians by non-residents 
declined dramatically and as a result borrowing in Canada increased as a 
proportion of GNP. 


Throughout 1977, the Bank of Canada continued to pursue its policy of 
controlling the growth of the money supply in relation to pre-announced 
targets. Currency outside banks and demand deposits (M1) increased by 11.9 
per cent from December, 1976 to December, 1977. 


Monetary growth was Sluggish in the early part of 1977, and remained below 
the lower limit of the desired 8 to 12 per cent range. At that time, the effects of 
the November and December reductions in the Bank Rate had not yet been 
completely felt by the system. In a further effort to Stimulate the growth of the 
money supply and to accommodate a reasonable rate of economic growth, the 
Bank of Canada reduced the Bank Rate from 81% per cent to 8 per cent on 
February 1 and from 8 per cent to 7% per cent on May 9. On these occasions, 
the monetary authorities believed that short-term rates could be reduced 
without causing undue acceleration of the money supply and its inflationary 
consequences. At the time of the February Bank Rate reduction, the secondary 
reserve ratio of the chartered banks was also reduced from 5.5 per cent to 5 
per cent. This allowed the banks to reduce their holdings of treasury bills and 
use these funds for the expansion of other assets. 


Following these measures, there was a substantial growth of the money supply 
during May and June and M1 moved within the target range. Monetary growth 
continued at a satisfactory pace for several months and in October the Bank of 
Canada felt that conditions were appropriate for a reduction in the target range 
of growth. From a base of June, 1977, the new target range would allow an 
expansion of M1 of at least 7 per cent but no more than 11 per cent. M1 grew 
at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 11.6 per cent between the June base 
and the end of the year. 


Administered rates and money market rates fell during the first half of the year 
in line with the Bank Rate reductions. The chartered bank prime rate moved 
from 9% per cent in January to 8% per cent in June. Treasury bill rates 
declined by over 100 basis points during the first six months of 1977, toarate 
of 7.07 per cent at tender at the end of June. Other money market rates 
showed a parallel decline. 
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Long-term 
Interest Rates 
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Money Supply 


Currency and demand deposits 


(Monthly) 
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” The parallel bands are two per cent on either side of a trend line depicting a 9 per cent 
increase in M1. This conforms more closely than the cone-shaped targets to the 
framework used by the Bank of Canada in analyzing monetary developments. 


Source: Bank of Canada. 


Short-term rates fluctuated in the second half of the year but, on average, 
moved slightly above the June level, under the influence of sharply rising U.S. 
short-term rates. The Bank of Canada provided higher excess reserves, on 
average, during this period to mitigate the rise. The upward trend was less 
evident in the treasury bill market where the Bank of Canada intervened by 
purchasing securities when upward pressure on short-term rates was felt. 


As with the Bank Rate and other interest rates in the economy, long-term rates 
fell late in 1976. Most rates then fluctuated at a fairly stable level throughout 
UWATEs 


Canadian bond rates moved up slightly at the beginning of the year and then 
reversed this trend at the end of the first quarter, under the influence of similar 
movements in U.S. long-term rates and the February and May reductions in the © 
Bank Rate. Rates stabilized, or increased slightly, after mid-year. Yields on 
Government of Canada bonds of 10 years and over increased 30 basis points 
during the year to 8.77 per cent, while other bond yields increased by smaller 
amounts. The differential with comparable bond yields in the United States 
narrowed significantly late in 1976 and decreased further in 1977, reducing the 
incentive for Canadians to borrow abroad and for non-residents to invest in 
Canada. 
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) McLeod, Young, Weir and Co. Ltd., 10 provincial bonds yield average. 
Source: Bank of Canada. 
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International Interest Rate Comparison 


(Monthly) 
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") Salomon Brothers, three-month Eurodollar rate. 

2)C anada 90-day finance company paper yield less than the U.S. 90-day finance company 
yield corrected for the cost of forward cover. 
+ indicates that the covered differential is favourable to capital inflows into Canada. 

‘) McLeod, Young, Weir and Co. Ltd., 10 provincial bonds yield average. 

‘ Salomon Brothers, Aa utility bonds. 

©) Average yield on Canadian provincial bonds minus average yield on U.S. public utility 
long-term bonds. 


Source: Bank of Canada. 


Credit Expansion 


ecurities Market 


Mortgage rates, on the other hand, continued to fall sharply in response to the 
reductions in the Bank Rate in December, 1976 and February, 1977. The 
continuing high demand for mortgages in the spring led institutions to bid 
aggressively for five-year deposit funds. Their financing costs prevented mort- 
gage rates and rates on other five-year instruments from adjusting to the 
decline in the Bank Rate in May or the downward trend in long-term rates 
experienced in the spring and summer. At the end of the year, mortgage rates 
were about 100 basis points lower than in late 1976. The rate on trust company 
five-year guaranteed investment certificates (GIC) exhibited the same move- 
ment as mortgage rates, although their decline over the year was only 80 basis 
points. On average, the spread between GIC rates and conventional mortgage 
rates was 27 basis points below the 1976 margin, the second lowest in the last 
decade. 


Non-financial sector borrowings increased by less than $1 billion to $42.7 
billion in 1977, compared to a $10.1 billion increase in 1976. Total public and 
private borrowing changed little in 1977, but important shifts occurred within 
those sectors. 


In the public sector, federal borrowing almost doubled to $8.1 billion, but this 
increase was offset by important reductions in financing by other public 
entities. Municipal borrowing was the lowest in five years, while provinces 
raised less than in either 1975 or 1976 as the provincial-local sector moved 
towards surplus and some larger borrowers ran down liquid assets 
accumulated in 1976. 


In the private sector, a $3.3 billion increment in mortgage borrowing was 
partially offset by a smaller consumer credit flow. Total funds raised were also 
greatly affected by a $2 billion reduction in net loans by chartered banks to 
non-residents. The large mortgage flows were influenced more by refinancing 
of existing housing than by new housing. Borrowing by non-financial business 
increased modestly in 1977. 


The lending of non-residents to Canadians declined by $3.5 billion in 1977. 
Consequently, total borrowing in Canada was 17.7 per cent of GNP, a second 
consecutive increase, but still below the recent peak established in 1974. 


An important shift also occurred in the maturity of the new debt raised in 1977. 
Short-term financing represented only one-third of total borrowing by non- 
financial sectors, the lowest ratio in a decade. Particularly noticeable were the 
large increases in mortgage lending and equity financing and important 
declines in most loan categories. 


The reduction in loan demand implies that the borrowing/GNP ratio of Table 
49 understates the activity in financial markets where a higher proportion of 
total borrowing was done. 


The relatively modest increase in total borrowing in 1977 was also reflected in 
a relatively small increase in the supply of securities. While total securities 
offered increased by $1.8 billion to $19.4 billion in 1977, acquisitions by 
non-residents fell by $3.5 billion to $6 billion and purchases by Canadians 
increased $5.4 billion to $13.4 billion. These acquisitions as a proportion of 
GNP increased from 4.2 per cent to 6.5 per cent, 0.2 percentage points above 
the previous peak established in 1974. 


Canadian borrowing in foreign markets declined sharply in 1977 for a number 
of reasons. Financing requirements of provincial and local governments, which 
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Table 49 
Credit Expansion by Sector 
(Funds raised by non-financial borrowers) 


1974 1975 1976 1977 
(Net flows, billions of dollars) 

Private sector ....... gr OM eer) tice ands en 19.9 27.8 28.7 
Loans to persons ..... Pa Pe tah te Ais 3.0 3:2 4.1 3.4 
Mortgages!) ccte tans. aaa on 6.4 tia 9.0 12.3 
Non-financial business? sarah ck ee ee OFS 7.8 8.7 9.9 
Othen private. domesticus aiuce oe ee 0.4 0.5 0.9 0.3 
Non-residents ano ee ee ee 1.0 eZ 5.0 2.8 

PublIGISCCIONE esc Oe eee 8.3 UW lets! 13.9 14 
Federal fda erat ee ieee an emer ee 4.4 3.9 4.3 8.1 
FederalrenterpniSeSney is: 50a eee 0.4 1.0 1.3 0.5 
Provincial (direct and guaranteed) yee: Pats) oy 8) 7.0 5.0 
Municipal Ee Saat eet ONS eS 1.0 1.6 1:3 0.4 

hotalstinds (raise: wee ee ee eee a ere 29.4 Salley 41.8 42.7 

Less: Funds raised abroad..................... Be 2.6 5.6 9.5 6.0 

Funds raised in Canada ..................... Prete eet, 26.8 26.1 CY) 36.7 

(as percentage of GNP).................... Ae ie 18.2 15.8 16.9 Uveat 


Does not include mortgage borrowing from the government sector. 
(2) Excludes mortgage borrowing and funds borrowed from or guaranteed by the public sector. 
Source: Compiled by the Department of Finance. 


Table 50 
Credit Expansion by Instrument 


1974 1975 1976 TOTS 


(Net flows, billions of dollars) 


SHOn—-tenmuinSthumlCiitS ae eee ceee eee ee 14.7 134 1925 14.1 
Loans to persons .......... Bey Set hs 3:0 C2 4.1 3.4 
Chartered bank business loans. Moe eR ee 3.9 2.4 4.3 8.1 
OthermbankgloansSsee 1 ee ee eee ee 0.6 1.4 2.0 0.1 
Other Ltn Ne et ee Pee 2.9 2.4 6.6 3.5 
Treasury bills and short- term paper ee oe 2 2.4 1.0 ile ne 
CanadaSavingsis0ndSs. 9a. a ae 2.4 2.6 Oss Lik 

LONnG-TeCMAStIUIMERUS tania the seamen ee hanes 14.7 18.6 22.3 28.6 
Marketable bonds ....... RES 4 Paes 5.6 8.2 Wes 125% 
Mortgages” ..... eee = A Re 6.4 (bas 9.0 12.3 
Equities... teeters ee eet At 1.2 V2 2.4 
Other loans eel ; ea We 2.0 0.5 Wy 

Total funds raised .............. ee oe 29.4 Salad 41.8 /\) 7 


“) Does not include mortgage borrowing from the government sector. 
Source: Compiled by the Department of Finance. 
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Consumer Credit 


Mortgages 


have been traditional borrowers in the United States and other countries, were 
much lower during the year. There was a large increase in federal government 
financing but this took place in Canadian markets. With relatively narrow 
differentials between domestic and international interest rates, and with a 
weakening and volatile Canadian dollar, Canadian borrowers tended to explore 
financing possibilities in Canada first. These same factors reduced foreign 
interest in securities denominated in Canadian dollars. 


Much of the increased financing activity was accomplished through financial 
intermediaries. The contribution of chartered banks, near-banks, life insurance 
companies and pension funds rose $1.8 billion, in spite of an unusually large 
increase in mortgage loans, a competing instrument. Despite a reduction in 
loan demand, Canadian deposit-accepting institutions continued to grow more 
rapidly than the nominal gross national product. The Bank of Canada helped to 
absorb the large supply of securities by purchasing $1.8 billion of federal debt, 
an increase from acquisitions of only $.6 billion the year before. These 
acquisitions were more than sufficient to finance monetary expansion and 
replaced part of the temporary holdings of foreign currency obtained under a 
swap agreement with the Exchange Fund Account. Finally, acquisitions of 
securities by the non-financial sector also increased significantly in 1977. 


Net new consumer loans decreased in 1977 from $3.9 billion to $3.4 billion. 
This represented a 12.4 per cent increase in total outstanding debt, the 
smallest increase since 1971 but still more than the rate of increase in personal 
disposable income. Consequently, the relative burden of consumer credit was 
higher at the end of the year. The reduced borrowing occurred due to a shift 
from consumer credit to mortgage loans for the financing of consumer pur- 
chases and to a much lower growth rate than in recent years for expenditures 
on durable goods. 


Chartered banks accounted for more than three-quarters of net new loans with 
an increase of $2.6 billion in loans outstanding. Their market share increased 
to 60.6 per cent from 58.4 per cent. Credit unions and caisses populaires, the 
second largest lenders to consumers, were the only other major lenders to 
increase their market shares. ; 


The growing utilization of credit cards in Canada has given a marked advan- 
tage to chartered banks over their competitors. The share of sales finance and 
consumer loan companies has been declining for years and, in the last two 
years, retail dealers also experienced a falling market share. In the last three 
years and most notably in 1977, the growth rate of consumer expenditures on 
semi-durable goods was smaller than the rate of increase of total consumer 
purchases. 


In 1977 the flow of net new mortgages increased significantly. New loans by 
Canadian financial institutions totalled $12.3 billion. Mortgage debt outstand- 
ing increased by 19.6 per cent, a rate substantially faster than in 1976, when 
residential construction was stronger in current and constant dollars. In 1977, 
loan approvals on new housing rose only 5.7 per cent but this relative 
weakness was more than offset by increases in mortgages for existing housing. 
Approvals for mortgages on existing housing were up 88 per cent to 

$5.5 billion. 


In the absence of a similar increase in sales of existing units, it would appear 
that some of these approvals were obtained by property owners to take 
advantage of more attractive rates. This hypothesis is supported by data 
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Table 51 
Canadian Marketable Securities” 
Supply of Securities and Distribution of Holdings 


1974 1975 1976 197% 


(Net flows, billions of dollars) 


Supply of securities 


Money market instruments ._. REE Tere Sal Wee 20 3.0 
Marketable bonds .... tee ne ence 6.2 8.9 ich ISO 
Equities inet eth . 1.4 1.6 WAS PMS 
FOKEION: SECULINICS > cto cre eee ee en 0.8 0.5 0.6 
Total ES ce tk Pe Rertrce, EOR at LEER Se ar oe 12.0 W258) 17.6 19.4 
(RemcentonGNe) see ee eee ee (8.1) (7.4) (9.3) (9.3) 
Distribution of holdings 
Non-residents: eee cre cee eee 2.6 5.6 9.5 6.0 
RESIGGMTS Seen tro eee ne ene ee ey ' 9.3 6.7 8.0 13.4 
(Rencent@ofGNP)i eee eee eee (6.3) (4.0) (4.2) (6.5) 
BankzohiGanadaeny wees. pee ne eee let ON%, 0.6 Wei 
Chanteredibankstrese. ss eet eee eo —0.1 Wee 1.9 
Near banks teres ern 2 tor <n ee —0.1 0.6 0.5 es 
Insurance and pension institutions............ 1.9 3.4 4.0 4.4 
Other private financial institutions ............ 0.7 0.6 is! = te 
OthemresiGehtSmeeeen nee ee ems ie ae ; 4.2 EO 0 2.8 


") Excludes Canada Savings Bonds, purchases of provincial direct and guaranteed securities by the Canada Pension Plan and the 
Quebec Deposit and Investment Fund and the government sector holdings of its own securities. 

2) Differences with Table 50 on marketable bonds and equities result from the inclusion of new issues of debt by financial 
institutions. 

3) Includes direct investment abroad by Canadians. 

Source: Compiled by the Department of Finance. 


Table 52 
Loans to Persons 
1974 1975 1976 19a 
(Net flows, billions of dollars) 
CONSUMENICIECI. i, tee ee tac nor eas 2.9 3.3 3.9 3.4 
Personal loans. s eee cewon ae ee ee ae 2.4 2.9 yA 3.3 
Chartered banks ordinary personal loans 1.9 2.4 3.0 2.6 
Credit unions and caisses populaires 
LOGINS eid tocar ne cy ate ee Pee Be eG ca. 0.4 0.5 0.6 O7 
OtherpersonalilOanSsere eee ee 0.1 0 0.1 0 
Sales finance company instalment 
{INANCING Reet een ners Ne one 0 0 0 0 
Life insurance company policy loans ............ 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Retail dealers and public utilities 0.00.0... 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.1 
Othenloans tO persons tansac cues se 0.1 0 G2 0 
Mota MoOansStOsperSOMS eee eee eee ee 3.0 3.2 4.1 3.4 


Source: Bank of Canada, Review, Monthly; and Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-002. 
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Table 53 
Mortgages 


1974 1975 1ShG NOT 7 


(Net flows, billions of dollars) 


PO CIANIKS occccciscs vophitegecris casera oe 125 Tk 1.3 2.6 
Trust and mortgage loan companies ................ 2.4 PAY 3.6 4.1 
Credit unions and caisses populaires ............. 0.8 1.0 1.6 2.2 
Insurance and pension institutions™ 00.0.0... Us ee 1.8 Pas, 
Other private sector lenders® ooo... 0.6 0.5 Ot, 0.8 
ED ORT Seats: A OE! PONS AER Me Ad 6.4 TP 9.0 12:3 
Government sector lending ...........0..000c es Tie. 13 ee aa 
TI oe eer Sok cc SE te kOe 7.6 8.5 10.2 13.6 


™ Life insurance companies and trusteed pension plans. 

) Mutual funds, fire and casualty insurance companies, mortgage investment trust companies, sales finance and consumer loan 
companies, Quebec savings banks, non-financial corporations and other financial institutions. 

Source: Bank of Canada, Review, Monthly; and Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-002. 


Non-financial 
Business 


obtained from the Canadian Real Estate Board showing an increase of only 
13.2 per cent in sales of existing units under their Multiple Listing Service. It 
appears as if, in 1977, homeowners borrowed significantly against the 
accumulated equity in their homes, perhaps as a substitute for consumer 
credit. 


Most private financial institutions were active in the mortgage market in 1977. 
Most notably, the chartered banks re-established themselves as the second 
largest lender in the market, increasing their holdings by $2.6 billion in 1977, 
double the increase in 1976 when the demand for competing assets, such as 
business loans and consumer credit, was strong. The market share of the 
banks increased from 13.2 per cent to 14.3 per cent in 1977 and their 
mortgage subsidiaries continued to grow, with net new loans increasing from 
$.6 billion to $.7 billion. , 


The share of trust and mortgage loan companies also increased, from 30.4 per 
cent to 30.6 per cent, with new loans of $4.1 billion. Similarly, credit unions and 
caisses populaires added $2.2 billion to their mortgage portfolio and in the 
process increased their market share from 10 per cent to 10.9 per cent at the 
end of the year. While the increase from $1.8 billion to $2.5 billion in the flow 
from insurance and pension institutions represented an important contribution 
to the mortgage market, the market share of those institutions continued to 
decline, as did the share of public sector lenders. 


The National Accounts deficit of private non-financial business declined by 
almost $1 billion in 1977 reflecting an increase of $.8 billion in internally 
generated funds. Non-financial capital acquisitions were reduced because a 
decline in the rate of inventory accumulation offset a modest increase in 
nominal gross fixed capital formation expenditures by this sector. The con- 
tinued weakness in private capital formation in 1977 is more evident when the 
activity of government enterprises is netted out from the published National 
Expenditure Accounts data as in Table 54. 


Despite this reduced deficit, borrowing by private non-financial business 
increased modestly in 1977 from $9.9 billion to $10.9 billion. Canadian busi- 
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Table 54 


Gross Fixed Capital Formation, Private Sector 


1974 1975 1976 1977 
(Net flows, billions of dollars) 

Non-residential construction 00... 9.2 We 12.0 13.2 
Machinery and equipment ............. 10.8 12.8 13.6 14.6 
Total . Ri ae, Smee A a ea 20.0 24.5 25.6 27.8 
(Percent. change)iaa + eee ae eee a (23.9) (22.3) (4.4) (8.8) 
Public enterprise Capital formation ................. 4.1 6.6 6.8 18 
(Pencentchange) eee eo eee (46.4) (61.0) (3.0) (14.7) 
Private enterprise capital formation .................. 15.9 17.9 18.8 20.0 
(Petcent change)... tees tee (19.3) (12.6) (5.0) (6.4) 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-002; Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure 
Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001; and the Department of Finance. 


Table 55 
Private Non-financial Business Borrowing 
1974 1975 1976 1977 
(Net flows, billions of dollars) 
MOA et ie Ry toe be er ee ny ee 11.5 S77 9.9 10.9 
Short-term ....0.00...... ssl ee eee 5 tke ae, tee a Pht 3.9 ore 4.7 
BankilOams Sis 2. «skies qatot ees Oy ae 3.9 2.4 4.3 3.1 
Commercial paper and bankers’ 
ACCEPIANCES ance ty een 1.5 0.1 0.3 —0.2 
OUTS ets tt a ueetan ns tice ete ee 2.3 1.4 ala 1.8 
LONGEtenin: sae eee cancer ee Cee eee een 3.8 4.7 4.2 6.2 
BONGS G15 2 olive. watts cesses Ree ane ee 1:5 PA on 2.4 
EQUITIOS 6.0 otis Ae aed 3 oA ret rea ae 0.9 1.0 1e2 2.3 
BankiloanS= coy ere oee, inure totme eran: 0.2 0.6 0.4 0.4 
Mortgages. 2.0. amour tee eee 0.6 0.5 0.8 OF 
Direct investment from abroad ...................... On. 0.7 —0.3 0.4 


( Includes commercial loans of sales finance companies, lending by financial institutions affiliated with foreign banks, and business 


loans from government. 


Source: Bank of Canada, Review, Monthly; and Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-002. 
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nesses restructured their balance sheets significantly, especially in the second 
half of the year when most of their borrowing was in long-term form. For the 
year as a whole, the proportion of long-term borrowing was as high as in 1975 
and higher than in any other year since 1971. The increase in net new issues of 
preferred shares was particularly significant in 1977. Most of the new issues 
took the form of term-preferred shares with a floating yield tied to the prime 
rate, and a large proportion of those were placed directly with chartered banks. 


The proceeds of this increased borrowing were converted into additions of 
$4.1 billion to financial assets by non-financial private corporations. These 
additions included net increases of $1.3 billion in claims on other sectors and 
of $2.2 billion in net trade credits. While the latter asset is usually considered 
liquid, it does not offer corporations as much flexibility as marketable securi- 
ties or deposits with financial institutions which increased very little in 1977. 


Chartered Banks 


Canadian dollar assets of the chartered banks expanded by 15.6 per cent in 
1977, approximately the same rate as in 1976. However, there was a shift in the 
portfolio composition of the banks as general loans, and business loans in 
particular, increased modestly by recent standards. This weakness was 
partially offset by strong growth in their mortgage portfolios and in holdings of 
corporate securities. 


Liquid assets grew at a slightly higher rate in 1977 than in 1976. Expansion 
during the first half of the year was relatively slow due to the strong growth in 
chartered bank general loans and mortgages during this period. In addition, a 
reduction in the secondary reserve ratio from 5.5 per cent to 5 per cent in 
February allowed the banks to reduce their holdings of liquid assets and use 
the funds in their loan and mortgage portfolios. As loan demand faltered during 
the last four months of the year, liquid assets expanded more rapidly. In 
particular, the banks added considerably to their holdings of treasury bills. This 
resulted in substantial excess secondary reserves and an excess ratio which 
approached 1 per cent in some months. The ‘“‘free’’ Canadian liquid assets 
ratio, which had fallen somewhat in the third quarter, ended the year at about 
the same level as in December, 1976. 


In controlling the growth of the money supply, the Bank of Canada allowed, on 
average, the same relative amount of excess cash reserves in 1977 as in 1976. 
The excess cash reserve ratio averaged 0.04 per cent for the year. It was lower 
during the first half as the Bank kept the system fairly tight in order to control 
the downward movement in short-term rates. The average rose to 0.05 per 
cent during the second half of the year as the Bank sought to ease upward 
pressure on short-term rates. 


Less liquid assets grew more slowly in 1977 although the behaviour of the 
major components diverged noticeably. On the one hand, growth of general 
loans was significantly weaker in the year, despite a rapid increase in the first 
eight months. This pattern reflected, in large part, seasonality in business loans 
which increased by $3 billion in the first half and about $100 million in the 
second. As a result general loans were up only 12.6 per cent in 1977 compared 
to 21.6 per cent in 1976. General loan growth-also reflected weaker demand 
for consumer loans in 1977. 


On the other hand, mortgage lending by chartered banks increased by 29.1 per 
cent in 1977, up from 17.5 per cent in 1976. As in the total market, a large part 
of this growth was accounted for by mortgages on existing housing. Bank 
holdings of Canadian securities also increased much more rapidly than in 1976, 
reflecting large acquisitions of floating rate term-preferred shares and income 
debenture bonds. 


Canadian dollar liabilities increased slightly more rapidly than in 1976 but 
marginally less than Canadian dollar assets, as chartered banks used some 
foreign currency deposits to expand their Canadian dollar assets, particularly 
in the second and third quarters. In the fourth quarter, however, as the 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of asset growth fell below 10 per cent, some of 
those liabilities were paid back. Chartered banks had paid as much as 30 basis 
points above the finance company paper rates in the summer and fall for 
swapped deposits, but these rates fell below comparable money market rates 
in the fourth quarter. The banks’ aggressiveness in the money market for most 
of the year can be attributed in part to the much smaller growth of personal 
savings term deposits, a market where they compete with trust and loan 
companies. These companies reduced their normal margins between GIC and 
mortgage rates to attract sufficient deposits to satisfy the demand for their 
assets. re 


Table 56 
Chartered Bank Asset Growth 


1974 19%5 1976 
(Net flows, billions of dollars) 
Canadian liquid assets 
Notes and Bank of Canada deposits care 0.5 0.5 0.5 On7 
Day-to-day and other short loans aoe 0.3 - Ov 0.2 
Treasury bills Meee 0.3 —0.3 0.7 OF 
Government of Canada bonds . Beet. 0.5 =10h)) 0.1 0.2 
Sub-total ; eee ay MTom LESS Be 1.6 0.2 a 1.8 
Less liquid assets 
Ordinary personal loanste san... a ee 1.9 2.4 3.0 2.6 
BUSINGSS:|OANS”.. <7 rt eee ee etre een eee 3.4 oath 5.0 Sal 
Othermbahk loans rsa een eee 0.8 1.0 0), 7 0.4 
(Sub-total, loan demand) 0... Gal 6.1 Sf 6.1 
MORIGAGES soot eee ee eh rer gee) ey 1.3 2.6 
CanadianiSecuniticS aaa. eeee een 0.5 0:3 0.6 Wet 
UDR tO tale c: scdh se chat tere eae ote Men eer ee 8.1 8.1 10.6 9.8 
[tenaSriny tia Sit sok. eee crate eee eat ys ee 0.2 0.1 = 1.3 Ved 
Other assets .......... Fees i AN Mh ee es OFS ORI OFS OS 
Total Canadian dollar assets 0.000000. ORS 8.3 alee 151 
Source: Bank of Canada, Review, Monthly. 
Table 57 
Assets of Other Deposit-accepting Institutions” 
1974 1975 1976 1977 
(Net flows, billions of dollars) 
Gurrency andidepoOsiisii.a.e ee ee oe ee 0.4 O5 0.6 0.4 
ConsSumMeEChec ieee: eee ne eres eee 0.4 0.5 0.7 Os 7/ 
OMERIOANS ie ens ee ee a er eee 0.1 0.1 0.3 0 
MORIGAGES eos reer rane MO eae 3.2 3.9 53 6.4 
Canadian marketable securities 0000... —0.1 0.6 0:5 WS 
Othereassetswe.. tee ee ee eae ee 0.2 0.3 ORS 0.1 
llotalkaSSCtSmee ae ee eT ee, es 4.3 3.9 8.1 9.1 
Depositse:t Maweeak trek erin atresia miei e ay eon 4.2 5.4 TA 8.7 


“ Trust and mortgage loan companies, credit unions and caisses populaires, and Quebec savings banks. 
(2) Includes trust company guaranteed investment certificates and mortgage loan company debentures. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-002. 
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Other Financial 
Institutions 


Table 58 


Assets of near-banks grew by 20.6 per cent in 1977, approximately the same 
rate as in the previous two years. Over this period, they have regularly 
outpaced chartered banks and increased their share of Canadian dollar depos- 
its from 31.6 per cent in 1974 to 35.3 per cent in 1977. Their growth was evenly 
distributed throughout the year and continued to be concentrated in consumer 
credit and mortgage loans. Consumer credit increased by 16.5 per cent in 
1977 down from 21 per cent in 1976 and mortgages increased by approximate- 
ly 23 per cent in both years. By comparison, the growth of consumer credit at 
chartered banks grew by 15.5 per cent so that these institutions retained about 
the same market shares. Most of this expansion occurred at credit unions and 
caisses populaires, where consumer lending outpaced significantly the growth 
of the market. In contrast, mortgages at chartered banks grew much more 
strongly than at near-banks so that the relative market share of the latter 
deteriorated somewhat. 


Assets of Insurance and Pension Institutions” 


Changes in assets 


1974 1975 1976 aS ee 


(Net flows, billions of dollars) 


BEMUFENCY ANG CEPOSItS kc. oe. cccseeecrencancieamonse: 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 
ESS ao TOES a ee lane ae 0.2 O. 0.2 Oni 
LEN) LOL ALG eeu les cl ene cago he Se me oo a 1.2 1.8 20 
Bonds and short-term paper Well 2.6 2.8 3.9 
ONS eeu te teach apd id ahd ta aay RE a NRA lt 0.2 0.7 Teal 0.5 
(WINCTHASSCIS? & OPA ket ie eran re. 0.1 0.3 0.4 0.3 
EN 5 Fo ed hs in g Bi cilnin Dress ay ea SMe) 4.9 6.3 7.4 


“ Includes life insurance companies and trusteed pension plans. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-002. 


' Financial 


| 


_ Asset Acquisition 


Insurance and pension institutions grew by 16 per cent, continuing their steady 
expansion of the past four years. The two major components of their assets, 
mortgages and bonds, grew at a faster rate than in 1976, expanding by 18 per 
cent and 19 per cent respectively. The latter increase came primarily in their 
holdings of government securities. As in previous years, assets of the trusteed 
pension plans grew much more strongly than those of insurance companies. 


For these institutions, the rapid inflation of the 1970s has been a determining 
factor in the continuous acceleration of growth in the last four years. Higher 
premiums and contributions have not been offset by immediate higher dis- 
bursements because of the long-term nature of the commitment of these 
institutions. Much of the increased income is thus being directed at the 
accumulation of reserves and explains the increasingly rapid growth of this 
sector. 


Table 59 shows the change in the financial assets of persons and non-financial 
Canadian businesses in the last four years. The analysis of credit demands 
implied a pronounced increase in the financial asset holdings of those sectors. 
Acquisitions which had increased by $4 billion in 1976 jumped a further $6.8 
billion in 1977 to reach $34.3 billion. 
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Table 59 


Financial Assets of Canadians" 


1974 1975 1976 1977 


(Net flows, billions of dollars) 


Deposits of persons and non-financial 


DUSINCSS Bee cee eee 
Canada Savings Bonds. .......... 
Marketable securities ............ 
Oihewasse(S= eee 


Total financial assets .............. 


Remenham ante 11.6 13.3 16.6 1934 
Re Sa eM i er oo 2.4 2.6 0.7 1 
et eet 4.2 1.5 0 2.8 
bg stiisheee sete eA 4.0 5.7 9.8 10.7 
mee en aed 22.1 23.2 PAN bP 34.3 


{ Excludes holdings of financial institutions and all levels of government. 
(2) Claims on contractual savings institutions, provincial savings bonds and estimated other foreign assets. 


Source: Department of Finance. 
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This can be explained partly by the maintenance of a high level of personal 
savings, together with a substantial recourse to credit, and to mortgage debt in 
particular, by persons. Corporations in aggregate borrowed more than they 
required to finance investment and added significantly to financial assets. 


As shown in Table 59 Canadians increased their acquisitions of all major 
categories of investment more than in 1976. There was, however, a slight 
moderation in the rate of accumulation of deposits and, in particular, of 
personal savings deposits at chartered banks. The non-financial public’s sav- 
ings were partly redirected into larger acquisitions of marketable securities and 
sales of Canada Savings Bonds also surpassed the results of the 1976 
campaign. The increase in other assets reflects mostly the continuing trend 
towards a large accumulation of savings with life insurance companies and 
pension plans. 


Reference Tables 
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and users are requested to consult the sources for the most up-to-date figures. 
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Reference Table 1 
Demographic Developments 


1947 — 1977 
Annual 
Years Population Natural growth 
and as of rate of Immigration rate of Number of Net family 
quarters June") Birth rate Death rate increase rate population families formation 
(Thousands (Per thousand of population) (Per cent) (Thousands) 
of persons) 
1947 12,888 28.9 9.4 19.5 5.0 2.1 n.a n.a 
1948 a: 13,167 27.3 9.3 18.0 9.5 ee n.a n.a 
194 See 13,447 27.3 9.3 18.0 Tho as n.a na 
1950 13.712 Pls 9.1 18.0 5.4 2.0 n.a. n.a. 
1951 14,009 Zilee 9.0 18.2 14.0 Pfs 3,282.4 n.a. 
WW52ee 14,459 27.9 8.7 19.2 niles $2 3,360.0 77.6 
1953 14,845 28.1 8.6 19.5 Uae Prt 3,423.0 63.0 
1OS4 eee 15,287 28.5 8.2 20.3 10.2 3.0 3,537.0 114.0 
1955 15,698 28.2 8.2 20.0 Theil Pe Tl 3,625.0 88.0 
1956 16,081 28.0 8.2 19.8 10.4 2.4 3,705.6 80.6 
NOD eee 16,610 28.2 8.2 20.0 ae 3.3 3,796.0 90.4 
OSC eee 17,080 MSS 7.9 19.6 7.4 2.8 3,898.0 102.0 
1959 eee 17,483 27.4 8.0 19.4 6.2 2.4 3,982.0 84.0 
1960 17,870 26.8 7.8 19.0 5.9 P73 4,081.0 99.0 
1961 : 18,238 26.1 tloll 18.4 4.0 al 4,140.4 59.4 
196255. 18,583 25.3 Uotl 17.6 4.1 1.9 4,189.0 48.6 
1OGSee ee 18,931 24.6 7.8 16.8 5.0 1.9 4,258.0 69.0 
1964. i 19,290 23.5 7.6 15.9 5.9 1.9 4,341.0 83.0 
1965 19,644 2ko 7.6 13.7 US 1.8 4,432.0 91.0 
1966 20,015 19.4 Us 11.9 9.8 1.9 4,518.4 86.3 
NOGTA ees 20,378 18.2 7.4 10.8 Wie 1.8 4,608.0 89.7 
1968 20,701 17.6 7.4 10.2 8.9 1.6 4,696.0 88.0 
1969 21,001 17.6 7.4 10.2 Ul 1.4 4,807.0 110.0 
1970 21,297 17.4 7.4 10.0 7.0 1.4 4,908.0 101.0 
1971 es 21,569 16.7 7.3 9.4 ON/ 1.3 5,060.1 152.1 
1972 21,801 15.9 7.4 8.5 5.6 1.1 5,140.0 79.9 
1973 22,043 Ue 7.4 8.3 8.3 ila 5,204.0 64.0 
1974 22,364 Wes eS 8.0 9.7 Wes) 5,359.0 155.0 
1975 22,697 15.8 U3 8.5 8.3 WL) 5,564.0 205.0 
1976 22,993 15.9 WP 8.7 6.5 1.3 n.a. na 
1977 23,291 —— — — — 1.3 n.a n.a 
(Expressed at annual rates) 
1973 | 21,984 16.6 8.0 8.6 4.7 1.2 n.a. na 
I 22,047 15.8 Ue: 8.5 8.2 lee n.a. n.a 
II 22,125 VOL lee 8.0 8.8 1.3 n.a. n.a 
IV 22,207 ORO 7.6 7.9 Wis 1.3 n.a. n.a 
1974 | 22,2309 15.0 Was TES 8.1 Use n.a. n.a 
Il 22,307 15.6 leo 8.1 10.5 1.4 n.a. n.a 
Il 22,395 16.1 lee 8.9 vale ko n.a. n.a 
IV 22,491 15.3 Mao 7.6 9.3 ie 5) n.a. na 
19751 22,569 WS 7 7.8 7.9 eG Uc n.a na 
Il 22,639 16.5 Ue 9.4 9.1 Use: n.a n.a 
ll Cees 16.2 We 9.0 9.6 Vets) n.a na 
IV 22,816 14.9 7.3 7.6 6.7 Us n.a n.a 
1976 | 22,884 16.3 Male 8.6 Sif 1.4 n.a. n.a 
II 22,946 16.3 7.3 9.0 UL 1.4 n.a. n.a 
Il 23,025 16.2 6.8 9.4 7.6 1.3 n.a. n.a 
IV 23,111 14.7 Tet 7.6 SL) 3 n.a. n.a 
1977 | 23,180 15.9 7.4 8.5 4.4 1.3 n.a. n.a 
I 23,243 16.1 7.6 8.5 5.6 1.3 na. n.a 
Il 23,316 15.4 6.9 8.5 Sif Wee) n.a. n.a 
IV 23,388 — — — — Uz n.a. n.a 


n.a. = not available. 
“) Quarterly figures are the estimates for the months of January, April, July, and October. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Vita/ Statistics, Annual, Cat. 84-201, Monthly, Cat. 84-001; Statistics Canada, Estimates of Families in Canada, Cat. 
91-204; and Department of Employment and Immigration. 
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Reference Table 2 
Gross National Expenditure 


1947 — 1977 
Personal Government Value Gross 
expenditure current of national 
on expenditure Gross fixed capital formation physical Exports Imports Residual expendi- 
Years consumer on 0 ga § oe Fe ee change of La of goods error ture 
and goods and goods and Govern- in and of at market 
quarters services services _ Total ment Business Housing inventories) Rertices services _ estimate prices 


(Millions of dollars) 


1,343 2,350 304 1,591 455 343 3,661 — 3,601 15 13,473 
1,454 3,057 424 1,974 659 97 4,055 — 3,630 106 15,509 
1722 3,439 456 2,188 795 78 4,004 — 3,853 45 16,800 
1,928 3,862 521 2,388 953 549 4,158 —4,492 4 18,491 
2,811 4,424 640 2,950 834 871 5,052 — 5,580 205 21,640 
3,620 5,096 779 3,371 946 499 5,568 — 5,369 12 24,588 
3,824 5,733 782 3,699 Zaz 600 5,380 =—5,806 —=79 25,833 
3,825 5,714 873 3,429 1,412 — 202 5,137 — 5,543 53 25,918 
4,036 6,422 948 3,689 1,785 285 5,749 — 6,390 38 28,528 
4,426 8,000 1,144 5,031 1,825 985 6,350 —7,664 —129 32,058 
4,573 8,689 1,327 5,693 1,669 170 6,379 —7,/67 —23 33,513 
4,854 8,535 1,397 5,049 2,089 — 296 6,329 —7,321 — 169 34,777 
4,976 8,647 1,508 5,006 2,133 414 6,674 —8:028 —227 36,846 
5,281 8,473 1,560 5,119 1,794 409 7,004 —8,092 —195 38,359 
6,206 8,392 1,674 4,929 1,789 116 7,624 —8,480 —142 39,646 
6,608 8,885 1,903 5,128 1,854 667 8,234 —9,045 126 42,927 
6,982 9,556 1,985 5,612 1,959 669 9,068 — 9,561 39 45,978 
Tases kas 2,023 6,800 2,382 553 10/}503— 1091300 — 50 50,280 
S358 a 1o09 2,440 8,105 2,634 1,244 11,182 —12,341 —205 55,364 
9,748 15,361 2,841 9,915 2,605 1,225 13045 39 = 14:259 e182 61,828 
11,153 15,628 2,954 9,865 2,809 260 14,663 -—15,234 —-—33 66,409 
12,684 15,754 2,983 9,518 3,253 745 16,719 -—17,010  —10 72,586 
14,241 17,232 3,055 10,332 3,845 1,467 18,761 — 19,821 443 79,815 
16,630 18,015 Shree! 11,342 3,500 105 21 AGi — 20,2140 3459 85,685 
18,368 20,800 3,754 12,230 4,816 392 22,181 —22'016 =—891 94,450 
20,291 23,051 3,968 13,263 5,820 544 24,580 —25,250 —190 105,234 
23,037 27,848 4,305 16,156 7,387 1,588 30,718 —30,954 45 123,560 
27,797 34,260 5,462 20,022 8,776 3,052 38,930 —41,006 70d 147175 
33,553 40,120 6,323 24,489 9,308 — 247 40,364 — 45,533 172 165,445 
38,641 44,309 6,482 25,569 12,258 2,112 - 45,385 -—50,094 -—869 190,027 
42,516 47,650 7,226 27,830 12,594 48 52,482 —57,092 155 2075714 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

25,708 33,084 4,884 18,984 9,216 2,208 36,404 —36,764 196 139,656 
26,768 33,640 5,228 19,336 9,076 3,448 37,716 —39,180 592 145,320 
28,672 34,756 5,764 20,336 8,656 2,692 40,576 —43,200 1,216 150,164 
30,040 35,560 5,972 21,432 8,156 3,860 41,024 —44,880 800 153,560 
31,228 36,940 6,088 22,852 8,000 3,040 39,084 — 44,700 568 157,328 
33,036 39,036 6,320 24,100 8,616 56 40,064 -—45,040 72 ~=161,740 
35,204 41,388 6,332 25,268 9,788 — 1,932 40,256 —45,820 344 168,732 
34,744 43,116 6,552 25,736 1O;S26ae—enloe 42,052 —46,572 -—296 173,980 
36,552 43,632 6,512 25,640 11,480 4,012 43,212 —48,920 -—704 182,744 
39,360 45,084 6,596 26,172 12,316 UZ 45,284 —50,276 -—616 190,172 
38,456 43,624 6,388 24,728 12,508 1,672 46,908 -—50,200 -—952 191,592 
40,196 44,896 6,432 25,736 12,728 992 46,136 —50,980 —1,204 195,600 
41,164 46,184 6,652 27,000 12,532 368 50,956 —54,960 -—612 201,204 
42,504 47,616 7,284 27,644 12,688 = 528 51,168 -—57,296 1,072 204,160 
Wee 123,968 42,948 48,636 7,396 28,488 12,752 516 52,556 —57,852 8 210,780 


| 
Vee 126,124 43,448 48,164 7,572 28,188 12,404 — 164 55,248 —58,260 152 214,712 


_™ Excludes residential construction. 
| The book value of inventories is deflated to remove the effect of price changes, and the derived ‘‘physical’’ change is then valued at average prices 
| of the current period to obtain the value of physical change. The difference between this value of physical change and the change in book value is 
called the inventory valuation adjustment. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Annual, Cat. 13-531; and Statistics Canada, National Income and 
_ Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001. 
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Changes in Gross National Expenditure 


Reference Table 3 
1947 — 1977 


Gross fixed capital formation 
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current 
expenditure 
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expenditure 
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Govern- 
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goods and 
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Years 
and 


on 
goods and 
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ment Business”) 


Total 
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(Per cent change from previous period) 
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(3) Expressed in terms of absolute difference (millions of dollars) from the previous period. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 


(1) (2) See notes 1 and 2 on reference table 2. 
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Reference Table 4 
Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1971) Dollars 


1947 — 1977 
Gross 

Personal Government Value national 

expenditure current of expendi- 
on expenditure Gross fixed capital formation physical Exports Imports Residual ture in 

Years consumer on change of goods of goods error constant 

and goodsand goods and Govern- in and and of (1971) 

quarters services services Total ment Business" Housing inventories services services __ estimate dollars 

(Millions of dollars) 

1 ean 18,546 4,747 5,316 627 3,604 1,085 672 6,170 —6,411 39 29,496 

nOAS............ 18,099 4,504 6,103 779 3,982 1,342 109 6,375 —5,781 724\. 30,231 

AOAY............ 19,138 4,982 6,553 806 4,195 oo2 215 5,997 — 5,939 83 31,388 

Ski 20,394 5,367 7,042 884 4,385 1,773 789 5,956 — 6,469 10 33,762 

MON cid... 20,546 7,000 7,068 915 4,807 1,346 1,025 6,513 —7,277 333 35,450 

Gye 21,984 8,624 7,892 1,090 5,303 1,499 481 7,260 —7,527 20 38,617 

HODO.....-...... 23,0 12 8,890 8,861 1,162 D332 1,967 752 7,185 —8,151 —124 40,605 

ey 24,375 8,549 8,858 1,296 5,325 2,237 — 238 6,917 —7,761 86 40,106 

HOQDO..........-. 26,456 8,736 9,678 1,308 5,594 2,776 410 7,442 — 8,799 61 43,891 

WOO. «....... 28,440 8,956 11,446 1,425 ieee 2,794 1,144 8,002 —10,215 —187 47,599 

yi 29,504 8,807 12,262 Une 8,026 2,485 249 8,075  —10,096 —31 48,718 

i —— 30,562 9,074 12,126 1,942 7,064 3,120 — 280 8,047 —9,386 —239 49,844 

ic 32,264 8,999 12,191 2,090 6,911 3,190 468 8360 — 1053575 Silir, EFAS S/ 

WO00),....2:.... 33,392 9,218 11,790 2,142 7,017 2,631 523 8.717% —10;347 =274 93,231 

3 33,761 10,494 11,748 2,378 6,768 2,602 251 9,374 —10,559 —196 54,741 

NO co... 35,272 10,911 12,278 2,664 6,910 2,704 756 9,744  —10,769 175 58,475 

i 36,992 11,070 12,841 2,682 7,365 2,794 764 1O'6Si eet 54 61,487 

M964. .......... 39,218 11,637 14,549 2,652 8,633 3,264 655 12,008% — 12,595 —64 65,610 

T9OO.......:.... 41,606 12,253 16,259 3,003 9,843 3,413 1,441 V2;6065) 14, 140256 69,981 

WbO6............ 43,778 13,388 18,015 3,307 11,540 3,168 1,385 14,315 —15,989 —215 74,844 

See 45,863 14,343 17,942 3,403 11,310 3,229 253 NO; a7 Ome = 165805 —31 77,344 

POO 5... 48,138 15,429 17,964 3,430 10,832 3,702 771 Wife = ish asys! —6 81,864 

TOO... 50,353 15,993 18,850 3,350 11,325 4,175 1,518 19;462) == 205727, 491 86,225 

NOHO). .....::... 51,526 17,650 18,904 3,329 U deste 3,718 84 21,223 —20;588 —341 88,390 

WOMAN 2... 55,616 18,368 20,800 3,754 12,230 4,816 392 22,18 — 22,016 oo 94,450 

i 59,841 18,930 21,955 Seite 1A eon| 5,432 Salo 23,655 —24,489 —159 100,248 

UO. 3... 63,879 19,795 24,384 3,751 14,667 5,966 1,346 26,156 —27,824 76 107,812 

MO AS......-... 67,357 20,656 25,732 3,957 15,832 5,943 2,334 29,970 —30,453 570 =111,766 

Vii = 70,784 Zoe 205144 4,131 17,066 5,547 — 526 °23,930 —29,707 159 112,955 

ISHG™........-. 75,105 21,757 26,949 3,899 16,527 6,523 WAS 260609 = 32-162. = oe 118,484 

i _——— 77,186 22,225 26,800 4,023 16,644 6,133 — 64 28,067 —32,760 112 =6$121,566 

(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

19741 ........ 66,768 20,480 26,468 3,828 16,004 6,636 2,124 26,020 —29,868 200 112,192 
Ween 67,412 20,644 25,660 3,812 15,608 6,240 2,516 25,076 —29,944 500 111,864 
ie. 68,084 20,628 25,516 4,088 15,748 5,680 1,600 25,800 -—30,980 956 111,604 
Wits 67,164 20,872 25,284 4,100 15,968 5,216 3,096 29,384 —31,020 624 111,404 

2/3] ae 68,748 21,236 25,688 4,156 16,568 4,964 884 23,900 -—29,700 444 111,200 
We... 69,872 21,792 26,480 4,232 17,028 5,220 —572 24,032 —29,348 84 112,340 
|e ane 71,696 21,852 27,296 4,104 17,404 5,788 — 1,224 23,480 —29,424 268 113,944 
MSs 72,820 21,404 27,512 4,032 17,264 6,216 —1,192 24,308 —30,356 -—4160 114,336 

TSG ........ 73,048 21,980 27,268 4,000 16,940 6,328 2,568 25,080 -—31,548 —432 117,964 
Lee. 4,880 22,080 27,628 4,000 16,976 6,652 868 26,176 —32,276 —356 119,000 
Uae 75,508 21,680 26,248 3,808 15,872 6,568 1,076 26,704 —32,048 —560 118,608 
IVA... 76,984 21,288 26,652 3,788 16,320 6,544 516 26,280 —32,656 -—700 118,364 

7 77,036 22,368 26,780 3,852 16,704 6,224 — 264 28,036 —33,056 —348 120,552 
a 76,308 22,556 26,976 4,080 16,636 6,260 — 264 27,784 33,492 656 120,524 
it Wile ta© 22,076 27,000 4,048 16,792 6,160 168 27,580 —32,488 28 122,080 
IVee. 77,684 21,900 26,444 4,112 16,444 5,888 104 28,868 —32,004 112 123,108 


” Excludes residential construction. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 6 

Structural Changes in Demand 

(Per cent distribution of gross national expenditure by components) 
1947 — 1977 


Personal Government Value Gross 
expenditure current of national 
on expenditure Gross fixed capital formation physical Exports Imports Residual expendi- 

Years consumer on [ar == Sl Boe > Sea = ae change of goods of goods error ture 

and goods and goods and Govern- in and and of at market 

quarters services services Total ment Business") Housing inventories?) services services _ estimate prices 

i 69.5 10.0 17.4 2.3 11.8 3.4 as) 27.2 — 26.7 0.1 100.0 

iY ee 66.9 9.4 19.7 al WAST 4.2 0.6 26.1 —23.4 0.7 100.0 

itt kn 67.6 10.2 20.5 PxTf 13.0 4.7 0.5 23.8 —22.9 0.3 100.0 

iia (4s) 10.4 20.9 2.8 12.9 D2 3.0 225 — 24.3 — 100.0 

Ae OMe.....- 64.0 13.0 20.4 3.0 13.6 3.9 4.0 23.3 — 25.8 0.9 100.0 

Mie) 61.7 14.7 20.7 3.2 USEC 3.8 2.0 22.6 —21.8 — 100.0 

TOE. ...2.-s. 62.6 14.8 eee 3.0 14.3 4.8 2.3 20.8 —22.5 —0.3 100.0 

(hy 65.3 14.8 22.0 3.4 Usk 5.4 —0.8 19.8 —21.4 0.2 100.0 

iS als 64.5 14.1 PCRS 3.3 12.9 6.3 1.0 20.2 —22.4 0.1 100.0 

ci 62.7 13.8 25.0 3.6 UE S7/ 6 a 19.8 23.9 —0.4 100.0 

i 64.1 13.6 25.9 4.0 i/e0 5.0 0.5 19.0 — 23.2 —0.1 100.0 

IGOS=........-. 65.7 14.0 24.5 4.0 14.5 6.0 —0.9 18.2 —21.1 —0.5 100.0 

ikea 66.2 13.5 23.5 4.1 13.6 5.8 led 18.1 —21.8 —0.6 100.0 

AGO... 66.4 13.8 Zon 4.1 13.3 47 1.1 18.3 —21.1 —0.5 100.0 

MO iis .....2-. 65.4 ONT 7223 4.2 12.4 4.5 0.3 19.2 —21.4 —0.4 100.0 

1GO28 ......... 64.0 15.4 20.7 4.4 11.9 4.3 1.6 19.2 —21.1 0.3 100.0 

ict 63.6 WO 20.8 4.3 Zee 4.3 1.5 19.7 — 20.8 0.1 100.0 

1964............ 62.4 oa 22.3 4.0 SEO 4.7 Wet! 20.9 —21.7 —0.1 100.0 

iit 61.3 15.1 23.8 4.4 14.6 4.8 22 20.2 — 22.3 —0.4 100.0 

TROON... 59.7 15.8 24.8 4.6 16.0 4.2 2.0 21.1 — 23.1 —0.3 100.0 

Ce 60.2 16.8 23.5 4.4 14.9 4.2 0.4 22.1 —22.9 — 100.0 

os) 60.2 Wiss: Path 4.1 13.1 4.5 1.0 23.0 —23.4 — 100.0 

1969"-.......... 59.5 17.8 21.6 3.8 12.9 4.8 1.8 23.5 —24.8 0.6 100.0 

TSMON.......:.. 58.7 19.4 21.0 3.7 13:2 4.1 0.1 24.7 — 23.6 —0.4 100.0 

1Sialie.......--. 58.9 19.4 22.0 4.0 12.9 OS 0.4 23.5 — 23.3 —0.9 100.0 

i 2 59.1 19.3 21.9 3.8 12.6 Sys) 0.5 23.4 — 24.0 —0.2 100.0 

WSR ess... Set 18.6 2200 35 13.1 6.0 13 24.9 —25.1 — 100.0 

SWAT... 56.7 18.9 23:3 3:7 13.6 6.0 2.1 26.5 —27.9 0.5 100.0 

10/3 58.6 20.3 24.2 3.8 14.8 5.6 —0.1 24.4 —27.5 0.1 100.0 

TWQG i .....-.-. 58.2 20.3 23.3 3.4 13.5 6.5 st 23.9 —26.4 —0.5 100.0 

1) 58.7 20.5 22.9 Shs) 13.4 6.1 — 25.3 —27.5 0.1 100.0 

(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

WOW ..... 56.4 18.4 2001 3.5 13.6 6.6 1.6 26.1 — 26.3 0.1 100.0 
toe... 56.7 18.4 23.1 3.6 13.3 6.2 2.4 26.0 —27.0 0.4 100.0 
lee 56.9 19.1 23.1 3.8 Shs) 5.8 1.8 27.0 — 28.8 0.8 100.0 
ie 56.8 19.6 23.2 3.9 14.0 5.3 7215; 26.7 —29.2 0.5 100.0 

1SHo........ 57.9 19.8 23.5 3.9 14.5 5.1 1.9 24.8 — 28.4 0.4 100.0 
0 58.4 20.4 24.1 3.9 14.9 5.3 — 24.8 —27.8 —_ 100.0 
LU 58.8 20.9 24.5 3.8 15.0 5.8 —1.1 23.9 —27.2 0.2 100.0 
Ne 59.3 20.0 24.8 3.8 14.8 6.2 —1.2 24.2 — 26.8 —0.2 100.0 

ISHGNT ........ 57.4 20.0 23.9 3.6 14.0 6.3 2.2 23.6 — 26.8 —0.4 100.0 
As 57.6 20.7 PRT E 6).43) 13.8 6.5 0.9 23.8 — 26.4 —0.3 100.0 
tae. 58.5 20.1 22.8 She) 12.9 6.5 0.9 24.5 —26.2 —0.5 100.0 
ih 59.1 20.6 23.0 3:0 13:2 6.5 0.5 23.6 —26.1 —0.6 100.0 

ISUATON ,...-... 58.7 20.5 23.0 3.3 13.4 6.2 0.2 25.3 — 27.3 —0.3 100.0 

ll 58.6 20.8 20:3 3.6 13:9 6.2 —0.3 Zon —28.1 0.5 100.0 

ie... 58.8 20.4 23a Shs) es 6.0 0.2 24.9 —27.4 = 100.0 

IV Sieh 7 20.2 22.4 Bhs oot 5.8 —0.1 250. —27.1 0.1 100.0 


() (2) See notes 1 and 2 on reference table 2. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 7 

Structural Changes in Demand 

(Per cent distribution of gross national expenditure 
in constant (1971) dollars by components) 


1947 — 1977 

Gross 

Personal Government Value national 

expenditure current of expendi- 

on expenditure Gross fixed capital formation physical Exports Imports Residual ture in 

Years consumer on change of goods of goods error constant 
and goods and goods and Govern- in and and of (1971) 
quarters services services Total ment Business") Housing inventories services services estimate dollars 
194 (fs 62.9 16.1 18.0 al We Sheff 2.3 20.9 —21.7 0.1 100.0 
IQA GSe ee os 99:9 14.9 20.2 2.6 13:2 4.4 0.4 ilo —19.1 0.7 100.0 
1949............ 61.0 15.9 20.9 2.6 13.4 4.9 0.7 19.1 — 18.9 0.3 100.0 
19502 60.4 15.9 20.9 2.6 13.0 5.3 2.3 17.6 — 19.2 — 100.0 
IOS eee 58.0 US? 19.0 2.6 13.6 3.8 2.9 18.4 —20.5 0.9 100.0 
19525 56.9 22.3 20.4 2.8 doen 3.9 1.2 18.8 — 19.5 0.1 100.0 
1I953tee. 57.9 21.9 21.8 2.9 14.1 4.8 1.9 ee 20.1 —0.3 100.0 
1GD4 Rae... 60.8 21.3 Cea 3.2 13.3 5.6 —0.6 17.2 — 19.4 0.2 100.0 
NOS OMe mee 60.3 19.9 Zen 3.0 WesI/ 6.3 0.9 17.0 — 20.0 0.1 100.0 
195625—. SL E7/ 18.8 24.0 3.0 nOee 5.9 2.4 16.8 —21.5 —0.4 100.0 
NOD ree 60.6 18.1 One 3.6 16.5 5.1 0.5 16.6 — 20.7 —0.1 100.0 
1956 see 61.3 18.2 24.3 3.9 14.2 6.3 —0.6 16.1 — 18.8 —0.5 100.0 
1959Ro 62.4 17.4 23.6 4.0 13.4 6.2 0.9 16.2 — 20.0 — 0.6 100.0 
1SGO0R=..2 62.7 17.3 Ze 4.0 13.2 4.9 1.0 16.4 — 19.4 —0.5 100.0 
1OGiEe eee: (HIE? 19.2 Zils 4.3 12.4 4.8 0.5 Wife — 19.3 —0.4 100.0 
1OG2E 5. 60.3 18.7 21.0 4.6 11.8 4.6 1.3 16.7 — 18.4 0.3 100.0 
1963.2 60.2 18.0 20.9 4.4 12.0 4.5 ee Wes — 18.1 0.1 100.0 
19642 59.8 WZ UF 22.2 4.0 13.2 5.0 1.0 18.4 —19.2 —0.1 100.0 
19CGSEe ee 59.5 17.5 23.2 4.3 14.1 4.9 Pay). 18.0 — 20.2 —0.4 100.0 
19665. 58.5 17.9 24.1 4.4 15.4 4.2 1.9 19.1 —21.4 —0.3 100.0 
19G(e= 59.3 18.5 23.2 4.4 14.6 4.2 0.3 20.4 —21.7 —_ 100.0 
1968220. 58.8 18.8 21.9 4.2 13.2 4.5 0.9 PATE -- 22.3 — 100.0 
USER) setiece: 58.4 18.5 21.9 3.9 13.1 4.8 Tee) 22.6 — 24.0 0.6 100.0 
SZ Ob ees. 58.3 20.0 21.4 3.8 13.4 4.2 0.1 24.0 — 23.3 —0.4 100.0 
AD (ales 58.9 19.4 22.0 4.0 12.9 1 0.4 PX Yt) — 23.3 —0.9 100.0 
Le 59.7 18.9 21.9 3.8 Urstl 5.4 OD 23.6 — 24.4 —0.2 100.0 
19i3= 59.3 18.4 22.6 3.5 13.6 OD UW 24.3 — 25.8 0.1 100.0 
ISU4e 60.3 18.5 23.0 CHS) 14.2 5.3 2a 22.9 —27.2 0.5 100.0 
NOS 62.7 19.1 23.7 3.7 W231) 4.9 —0.5 lee — 26.3 0.1 100.0 
191 Gee 63.4 18.4 PapeTf 3.3 13.9 ee) He 22.0 — 27.1 —0.4 100.0 
Offi 63.5 18.3 22.0 3.3 13.7 5.0 —0.1 23.1 — 26.9 0.1 100.0 

(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

19ST4 |. 59.5 18.3 23.6 3.4 14.3 5.9 1.9 23.2 — 26.6 0.2 100.0 
[ena sat 60.3 18.5 22.9 3.4 14.0 5.6 2.2 22.4 — 26.8 0.4 100.0 
Wo. 61.0 18.5 22.9 3.7 14.1 a 1.4 23.1 — 27.8 0.9 100.0 

NY eee 60.3 18.7 Pa Tf Sif 14.3 4.7 2.8 22.8 — 27.8 0.6 100.0 

NOON ees 61.8 19.1 23.1 3.7 14.9 4.5 0.8 ike — 26.7 0.4 100.0 
ees 62.2 19.4 23.6 3.8 15.2 4.6 —0.5 21.4 — 26.1 0.1 100.0 
ipes 62.9 19.2 24.0 3.6 15.3 Ss —1.1 20.6 — 25.8 0.2 100.0 
(Viger. 63.7 18.7 24.1 3.5 Osa 5.4 —1.0 21.3 — 26.5 —0.1 100.0 
19/ONn ees 61.9 18.6 23.1 3.4 14.4 5.4 2.2 21.3 — 26.7 —0.4 100.0 
Lee area 62.9 18.6 23.2 3.4 14.3 5.6 0.7 22.0 —27.1 —0.3 100.0 

Iie = 63.7 18.3 22.1 3.2 13.4 O20 0.9 apd |S —27.0 —0.5 100.0 
Viens 65.0 18.0 Zoo 3.2 13.8 5:9 0.4 222 — 27.6 —0.6 100.0 
USWA ees 63.9 18.6 Zee 3.2 13.9 5.2 —0.2 23.3 —27.4 —0.3 100.0 
izes 63.3 18.7 22.4 3.4 13.8 5.2 —0.2 23.1 — 27.8 0.5 100.0 
t= 63.7 18.1 22.1 3.3 13.8 5.0 0.1 22.6 — 26.6 — 100.0 
Veo 63.1 17.8 21.5 3.3 13.4 4.8 0.1 23.4 — 26.0 0.1 100.0 


() See note 1 on reference table 4. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 8 
National Income and Gross National Product 


1950 — 1977 
Accrued Net Capital 
net income consump- 
income of non- tion 
of farm allow- 
Wages, Corporation profits Interest farm unicor- ances 
salaries and opera- porated Inven- Net and 
and Corpo- miscel- tors busi- tory national miscel- Gross 
supple- ration Dividends laneous from ness valua- income Indirect laneous national 
Years mentary profits paid to invest- farm includ- tion at taxes valuation Residual product 
and labour before non-resi- ment produc- ing adjust- factor less adjust- error of at market 
quarters income") taxes  dents®) income tion®) rents) ~~ ment) cost subsidies — ments estimate prices 
(Millions of dollars) 
ick 9,152 2,608 — 412 396 1,301 1,882 —374 14,553 2,065 1,876 —3 18,491 
TOO os... 10,770 3,144 —379 463 1,868 1,976 —643 17,199 2,948 2,098 —205 21,640 
OZ ......: 12,073 3,071 —346 523 1,878 Zaloo 114 19,468 2,799 2,333 —12 24,588 
MOOS .:..... 13,062 2,985 —328 583 1,462 2,309 2205125 2,994 2,634 80) 25,833 
MOOS. .......: 13,451 PIERS) — 339 628 918 2,498 87 19,998 3,042 2,930 —52 25,918 
QOS) ec. .5:: 14,369 3,485 — 396 764 1,120 2,748 —182 21,908 ¥,02! 3,337 —38 28,528 
1956 ........ 16,171 3,928 — 450 869 1,283 2,827 —245 24,383 3,731 3,814 130 32,058 
BOO... 17,519 3,554 — 505 977 908 2,962 —59 25,356 3,975 4,159 23) Boo OS 
GODS -....... 17,982 3,669 — 486 1,063 1,116 3,133 —41 26,436 4,036 4,135 170 34,777 
M959 ......:. 19,149 3,996 — 527 1,062 1,008 3,207 —108 27,757 4,401 4,461 227 36,846 
1960 ........ 20,141 3,870 —495 1,129 1,026 3,192 —26 28,837 4,587 4,739 196 38,359 
HOO ........ 21,009 4,066 — 622 1,284 826 3,261 —41 29,783 4,838 4,833 142 39,646 
ite 22,468 4,450 —621 1,416 Sit 3,380 —100 32,370 5,446 5,236 —125 42,927 
1969 ....... 23,932 4,932 —652 1,563 1,562 3,576 —213 34,700 5,714 5,603 —39 45,978 
1964... 26,034 5,841 —787 1,724 1,307 3,705 —144 37,680 6,441 6,108 51 50,280 
HOGS) s...:.. 28,878 6,318 — 828 1,891 1,389 3,893 —322 41,219 7,284 6,655 206 55,364 
N66 ........ 32,629 6,714 — 850 2,070 1,950 4,116 —335 46,294 8,030 1,322 182 61,828 
HOGT. ....... 36,160 6,823 — 874 2,362 1,239 4,355 —327 49,738 8,852 7,786 33 66,409 
1968 :........ 39,318 7,742 —835 2,623 1,321 4,778 —341 54,606 9,662 8,308 10 72,586 
1969 ........ 43,949 8,294 —854 3,082 1,435 5,187 —576 60,517 10,722 9,019 —443 79,815 
O70) ........ 47,620 7,699 —952 3,428 1,211 5,424 —195 64,235 11,299 9,806 345 85,685 
TOMA .....-: 52,436 8,681 —1,079 3,906 1,576 5,928 —665 70,783 12,276 10,500 891 94,450 
12... 58,549 10,799 —1,031 4,577 1,662 6,170 —1,032 79,694 13,876 11,474 190 105,234 
DIS 2o.....: 67,849 15,417 —1,277 5,359 3,009 6,656 —2,362 94,651 (ey eetsy TR Shy) —44 123,560 
WOME cco... 81,289 19,811 — 1,646 7,733 3,823 7,084 —4,244 113,850 18,257 15,769 —701 147,175 
iT 94,898 20,159 —41,835 8,334 3,813 7,600 —2,938 130,031. 17,665 17,921 —172 165,445 
HOKG:.....:.. 109,107 20,102 —1,729 10,626 3,147 8,613 —2,028 147,838 21,143 20,177 869 190,027 
ii 119,969 22,400 —1,823 12,360 2,720 9,345 —3,213 161,758 23,410 22,700 . —154 207,714 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
W974 0... 75,452 19,328 —1,524 6,628 3,684 7,004 -—3,820 106,752 18,260 14,840 —196 139,656 
li, 78,668 20,148 —1,588 7,840 4,096 7,088 —4,588 111,664 18,764 15,480 —588 145,320 
Il... 83,724 20,396 —1,624 8,076 3,644 7,144 —4,384 116,976 18,384 16,024 —1,220 150,164 
Wee Oioi2 19,372 —1;848 8,388 3,868 7,100 —4,184 120,008 17,620 16,732 —800 153,560 
aS... 89,568 19,080 —1,752 8,328 3,644 7,236 —2,860 123,244 17,552 17,100 —568 157,328 
line §93:268 19,332 —1,624 7,628 3,916 7,444 -—3,084 126,880 17,244 17,684 —68 161,740 
Il... 97,416 20,864 —1,944 8,388 4,356 7,688 —3,220 133,548 17,372 18,160 —348 168,732 
IV... 99,340 21,360 —2,020 8,992 3,336 8,032 —2,588 136,452 18,492 18,740 296 173,980 
| 197611... 103,516 19,804 —1,508 9,992 4,164 8,276 —2,120 142,124 20,580 19,332 708 182,744 
Il... 108,620 20,812 -—1,792 10,604 3,620 8,520 —1,780 148,604 21,100 19,852 616 190,172 
| lil... 109,608 20,916 -—1,708 10,696 2,640 8,756 —1,756 149,152 21,012 20,476 952 191,592 
IVee 1141684 18:876 —1,908 11,212 2,164 8,900 —2,456 151,472 21,880 21,048 1,200 195,600 
ii I... 115,924 22,220 —1,640 11,684 2,788 9,132 —4,324 155,784 23,000 21,808 612 201,204 
eeetde;432 21,744 —1:884 12,508 3,060 9,216 —3,300 159,776 22,992 22,464 —1,072 204,160 
Ill.... 121,836 22,464 —1,760 12,452 2,580 9,440 -—2,668 164,344 23,360 23,084 —8 210,780 
iWon 26.664 923.172 —2.008 125796 2,452 9,592 —2,560 167,128 24,288 23,444 —148 214,712 


} 
' 
| 
j 


. Includes military pay and allowances. 
_) Includes the withholding tax applicable to this item. 
_® Includes an arbitrary smoothing of crop production and standard seasonal adjustments for withdrawals of grain from farm stocks and the change in 
livestock items. Because of the arbitrary elements, too precise an interpretation should not be given the seasonally adjusted figures of accrued net 
income of farm operators. 
‘*) Includes net income of independent professional practitioners. 
In the seasonally adjusted series, the value of grain production in each quarter is taken as one-fourth of the estimated value of crop production for 


| the year as a whole. All other items in the farm inventories series are seasonally adjusted by standard techniques. 
| Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 17, 
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Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 


(1), (2), (3), (4) See notes 1, 2, 3 and 4 on reference table 8. 
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Reference Table 10 
Structural Changes in Income 
(Per cent distribution of gross national product by components) 


1947 — 1977 
Capital 
Accrued Net consump- 
net income tion 
income of non- allow- 
of farm ances 
Wages, Corporation profits Interest farm unincor- and 
SalGliCS Baton nan Waa FONG opera- porated Inven- Net miscel- Gross 
and Corpo- miscel- tors busi- tory national _ Indirect laneous national 
supple- ration Dividends laneous from ness valua- income taxes valua- product 
Years mentary profits paid to invest- farm includ- tion at less tion Residual at 
and labour before non-resi- ment produc- ing adjust- factor subsi- adjust- error of market 
quarters income) taxes dents’) income tion®) rents(4) — ment!) cost dies ments estimate _ prices 
1947...... 50.1 13.8 —1.9 1.4 8.2 11.2 —4.2 78.5 12.5 9.1 —0.1 100.0 
1948... 50.6 iee2 —1.7 1.6 8.8 10.3 —3.3 79.5 11.8 9.3 —0.7 100.0 
1949... 50.5 12.0 —1.9 1.7 Ue 10.6 —0.7 79.3 We? 9.8 —0.3 100.0 
1950... 49.5 14.1 —2.2 Don 7.0 10.2 —2.0 78.7 he 10.1 — 100.0 
GOD I)... 49.8 14:5 —1.8 2.1 8.6 9.1 —3.0 79.5 11.8 9.7 —0.9 100.0 
1952...... 49.1 12.5 — 1.4 221 7.6 8.8 0.5 79.2 11.4 9.5 — 100.0 
1903... 50.6 11.6 —1.3 2.3 Sif 9.1 — 77.9 11.6 10.2 0.3 100.0 
1954... ayes) 10.6 —1.3 2.4 3.5 9.6 0.3 Wile2 Walete 11.3 —0.2 100.0 
1995...... 50.4 Wy —1.4 251 3.9 9.6 —0.6 76.8 11.6 Were —0.1 100.0 
1956... 50.4 12.3 — 1.4 Pad 4.0 8.8 —0.8 76.1 11.6 119 0.4 100.0 
hy 02:3 10.6 —1.5 2.9 P2If 8.8 —0.2 75.7 11.9 12.4 Okt 100.0 
Tos... aya I/ 10.6 — 1.4 3:1 3.2 9.0 —0.1 76.0 11.6 11.9 (9).5) 100.0 
1959... 52.0 10.8 —1.4 2.9 PAT 8.7 —0.3 75.3 11.9 12.1 0.6 100.0 
1960...... SVS 10.1 —1.3 2.9 PLT ( 8.3 —0.1 one 12.0 12.4 0.5 100.0 
1961... 53.0 10:3 — 1.6 3.2 2.1 8.2 —0.1 TADS 12.2 1223 0.4 100.0 
nO2:..... 52.3 10.4 — 1.4 3.3 3.2 7.9 —0.2 75.4 12.7 12.2 —0.3 100.0 
1963...... O20) 10.7 — 1.4 3.4 3.4 7.8 —0.5 (fas 12.4 12.2 —0.1 100.0 
1964... 51.8 11.6 1.6 3.4 2.6 7.4 —0.3 74.9 12.8 12.1 0.1 100.0 
1965...... Dee2 11.4 —1.5 3.4 2.5 7.0 —0.6 74.5 13.2 12.0 0.4 100.0 
1966...... 52.8 10.9 — 1.4 3:3 3.2 6.7 —0.5 74.9 13.0 11.8 0.3 100.0 
1967... 54.5 10.3 — 1.3 3.6 1.9 6.6 —0.5 74.9 13.3 UW lers — 100.0 
1968... 54.2 10.7 — 1.2 3.6 1.8 6.6 —0.5 (hd f2 UBS! 11.4 — 100.0 
1969...... 55.1 10.4 — AA 3.9 1.8 6.5 —0.7 75.8 13.4 ales} —0.6 100.0 
1970...... 55.6 9.0 —1.1 4.0 1.4 6.3 —0.2 75.0 eliore 11.4 0.4 100.0 
TOVAL..... SES 9.2 —1.1 4.1 ls 6.3 —0.7 74.9 13.0 Uae 0.9 100.0 
1972*..... 55.6 10.3 — 1.0 4.3 1.6 5.9 — 10 TELS 13.2 10.9 0.2 100.0 
1973... 54.9 12.5 — 1.0 4.3 2.4 5.4 — 4:9 76.6 12.6 10.8 — 100.0 
1974... Done ksh) —1.1 5.3 2.6 4.8 —2.9 77.4 12.4 10.7 —0.5 100.0 
1975... 57.4 222 —1.1 5.0 23 4.6 —1.8 78.6 10.7 10.8 —0.1 100.0 
1976...... 57.4 10.6 —0.9 5.6 si 4.5 — 1.1 77.8 Wale 10.6 O25 100.0 
AS... 57.8 10.8 —0.9 6.0 Wes 4.5 —1.5 77.9 Ws! 10.9 —0.1 100.0 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
19741 54.0 13.8 —1.1 4.7 2.6 5.0 —2.7 76.4 13.1 10.6 —0.1 100.0 
I 54.1 13.9 —1.1 5.4 2.8 4.9 =e 76.8 12.9 10.7 —0.4 100.0 
Ill 55.8 13.6 —1.1 5.4 2.4 4.8 =—2.9 77.9 12.2 10.7 —0.8 100.0 
| IV 56.9 12.6 —1.2 aS 2.5 4.6 —2.7 78.2 Ves) 10.9 —0.5 100.0 
19751. 56.9 Za — 1.1 5:3 2.3 4.6 —1.8 78.3 Wale 10.9 —0.4 100.0 
Il VAC 12.0 —1.0 47 2.4 4.6 18) 78.4 10.7 10.9 — 100.0 
Ill Diet. 12.4 —1.2 5.0 2.6 4.6 = 19 79.1 10.3 10.8 —0.2 100.0 
! IV Sie 12.3 = A2 CO) 1.9 4.6 = 15 78.4 10.6 10.8 0.2 100.0 
1976 | 56.6 10.8 —0.8 Sle Ze 4.5 — 1.2 77.8 11.3 10.6 0.4 100.0 
Il Wile 10.9 —0.9 5.6 1.9 4.5 —0.9 78.1 ilaliat 10.4 0.3 100.0 
) Ill toy a2 10.9 —0.9 5.6 1.4 4.6 —0.9 77.8 11.0 10.7 0.5 100.0 
IV 58.6 9.7 — 1.0 3), 7/ last 4.6 —1.3 77.4 WUE 10.8 0.6 100.0 
19771 57.6 11.0 —0.8 5.8 1.4 4.5 —2.1 77.4 11.4 10.8 0.3 100.0 
Il 58.0 10.7 —0.9 6.1 1s 4.5 = 16 78.3 11.3 11.0 —0.5 100.0 
Il 57.8 10.7 —0.8 5.9 nee 4.5 1:3 78.0 deat 11.0 — 100.0 
IV 57.6 10.8 —0.9 6.0 ie 4.5 —1.2 77.8 13 10.9 —0.1 100.0 


1.) B). (4). (8) See notes 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 on reference table 8. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 11 
Structural Changes in Income 
(Per cent distribution of net national income by components) 


1947 — 1977 
Accrued Net 
net income 
income of non- 
of farm 
Wages, Corporation profits Interest farm unincor- 
salaries and opera- porated Inven- Net 
and Corpo- miscel- tors busi- tory national 
supple- ration Dividends laneous from ness valua- income 
Years mentary profits paid to invest- farm includ- tion at 
and labour before non-resi- ment produc- ing adjust- factor 
quarters income) taxes dents(?) income tion) rents(4) ment!) cost 
TICE Verte oe eens ees? 63.8 17.5 —2.4 1.8 10.4 14.2 —5.4 100.0 
1948. See 63.6 16.5 —2.1 2.0 WAEO 13.0 —4.1 100.0 
OAS een ak: A om 63.6 oad —2.4 PP) 9.1 13.3 —0.8 100.0 
1950. apscece ne boneet 62.9 17.9 —2.8 PIT 8.9 12.9 —2.6 100.0 
Ose ena oe 62.6 18.3 —2.2 ul, 10.9 AileS: —3.7 100.0 
NO Denes ea finden 62.0 15.8 —1.8 Qe, 9.6 11.1 0.6 100.0 
OS Seen. Np abe 64.9 14.8 —1.6 2.9 1e3 Wales 100.0 
1954... 67.3 13.8 —1.7 Sat 4.6 12.5 0.4 100.0 
1955.. page 65.6 15.9 = j)K8) 3.5 Smit 12.5 —0.8 100.0 
1956... 66.3 16.1 —1.8 36 5:3 AAG — 1.0 100.0 
NOS 69.1 14.0 —2.0 3.9 3.6 Wailse —0.2 100.0 
1958 68.0 13.9 — 1:8 4.0 4.2 11.9 —0.2 100.0 
1959... 69.0 14.3 —1.9 3.8 3.6 11.6 —0.4 100.0 
1960. 69.8 13.4 —1.7 3.9 3.6 11.1 —0.1 100.0 
1961... 70.5 oes —2.1 4.3 2.8 10.9 — 0.1 100.0 
1962 69.4 toot =i) 4.4 4.3 10.4 —0.3 100.0 
1963 eee. 69.0 14.2 = 1.9 4.5 4.5 10.3 —0.6 100.0 
1964. 6971 WOES —2.1 4.6 3.5 9.8 —0.4 100.0 
1965 70.1 15.3 —2.0 4.6 3.4 9.4 —0.8 100.0 
OG OMe ers ace OLS 14.5 —1.8 4.5 4.2 8.9 — 0.7 100.0 
1967... WET toon — 1.8 4.7 PS) 8.8 —0.7 100.0 
1968. 72.0 14.2 —1.5 4.8 2.4 8.7 —0.6 100.0 
OG OReere ees. Se, 72.6 USES —1.4 ont 2.4 8.6 —1.0 100.0 
OO Bs eel a. coet ok chee 74.1 12.0 —1.5 ye) 1.9 8.4 = 0:3 100.0 
Wee snc 74.1 283 —1.5 BES: 22, 8.4 —0.9 100.0 
1972... 13:5 13.6 — 1.3 Def, a Toth —1.3 100.0 
1973" (ale 16.3 — 1.3 SEs Re 7.0 —2.5 100.0 
1974..... 71.4 17.4 — 1.4 6.8 3.4 6.2 —3.7 100.0 
WOKS... 73.0 1925 —1.4 6.4 2.9 5.8 —2.3 100.0 
1976 73.8 13.6 — 1.2 lee oo) 5.8 —1.4 100.0 
1977 74.2 13.8 — 1.1 7.6 UszA 5.8 — 2.0 100.0 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
OCA ka Bos cores 70.7 18.1 — 1.4 6.2 Sh) 6.6 —3.6 100.0 
Hf 70.5 18.0 — 1.4 7.0 Sh7/ 6.3 —4.1 100.0 
Il 71.6 17.4 — 1.4 6.9 3.1 Gat —3.7 100.0 
IV 72.8 16.1 —1.5 7.0 3.2 5.9 —3.5 100.0 
1975 | a TES —1.4 6.8 3.0 5.9 —2.3 100.0 
ll (B35) 15.2 —1.3 6.0 oa 5.9 —2.4 100.0 
Il 72.9 15.6 —1.5 6.3 3:3 5.8 —2.4 100.0 
NY) ota ope 72.8 Ue // —1.5 6.6 2.4 5.9 —1.9 100.0 
OT Gil Perec eee on 72.8 13.9 —1.1 7.0 2.9 5.8 —1.5 100.0 
ll ae 13.1 14.0 — 1.2 en 2.4 Sul, — 1.2 100.0 
HW 13:5 14.0 —1.1 UP 1.8 5.9 — 1.2 100.0 
IV OMT WES) —1.3 7.4 1.4 5.9 — 1.6 100.0 
1977 | 74.4 14.3 —1.1 1S 1.8 5.9 —2.8 100.0 
I 74.1 13.6 — 1.2 7.8 1.9 5.8 —2.1 100.0 
il 74.1 ike} 7 —1.1 7.6 1.6 iS)7/ — 1.6 100.0 
IV 74.0 13.9 — 1.2 TT Use Sif —1.5 100.0 


(1), (2), (3). (4). (5) See notes 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 on reference table 8. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 12 


Personal Income and Expenditure 


1947 — 1977 
Ratio of 
personal 
savings to Personal 
Years Personal personal disposable Personal 
and Personal disposable Personal Personal disposable income expenditure 
quarters income income expenditure saving income per capita per capita 
(Millions of dollars) (Per cent) (Dollars) 
HU, cere 10,926 9,964 9,362 544 BS) 773 726 
ER Mea. «22, cy ieehi--. 12,592 11,559 10,370 1,138 9.8 878 788 
(i+) ee 13,396 12,383 11,365 965 7.8 921 845 
50) ne 14,262 13,285 12,482 738 5.6 969 910 
OS 16,791 15,435 13,857 1,496 9.7 1,102 989 
OY eee cacti 5: 18,592 16,922 15,162 1,665 9.8 1,170 1,049 
‘353 re 19,550 17,718 16,181 1,423 8.0 1,194 1,090 
(ye 19,717 17,868 16,934 804 4.5 1,169 1,108 
50 21,265 19,331 18,388 797 4.1 1,231 deiivat 
310) 23,031 21,307 20,090 1,051 4.9 POLO 1,249 
SU 25,170 22,714 21,492 1,047 4.6 1,367 1,294 
he) ae 26,651 24,313 22,845 1,278 5) 8) 1,423 1,338 
in) 28,108 25,440 24,390 844 $3.6} 1,455 1,395 
0 ee 29,595 26,567 25,479 867 6.8) 1,487 1,426 
5) 30,104 26,904 25,930 745 2.8 1,475 1,422 
| 82 ere 32,788 29,340 27,452 1,647 5.6 1,579 1,477 
OC) er 34,829 31,168 299225 1,691 5.4 1,646 1,544 
i 37,282 33,049 31,389 1,383 4.2 AS 1,627 
ii 41,071 36,263 33,947 2,001 BS) 1,846 1,728 
REIS OMe ce: 46,094 39,901 36,890 2,662 6.7 1,994 1,843 
07) 50,579 43,123 39,972 2,736 6.3 2,116 1,962 
eo) 55,677 46,820 43,704 2,639 5.6 2,262 Peal 
(UNS) ne 61,804 50,911 47,492 2,730 5.4 2,424 2,261 
uO) 66,633 54,009 50,327 2,872 2:3 2,936 2,363 
1 74,092 59,943 55,616 3,509 5.9 2,779 2,019 
2 2 83,767 68, 100 62,208 5,015 7.4 3,124 2,853 
(De 97,832 79,719 71,278 7,230 9.1 3,617 3,234 
TSG ie 117,055 94,731 83,441 9,568 10.1 4,236 Sow 
\LS!(3): 136,345 111,134 97,016 12,246 11.0 4,896 4,274 
7). 1555795 126,029 110,543 13,398 10.6 5,481 4,808 
De 171,485 139,265 121,955 14,928 10.7 5,979 5,236 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
NG) 109,296 89,152 78,820 8,788 9.9 4,010 3,545 
| 114,108 92,044 82,336 8,092 8.8 4,126 3,691 
I) 335 201252 97,368 85,452 10,088 10.4 4,348 3,816 
Igoe as fis ce:s, , 124,564 100,360 87,156 11,304 les) 4,462 3515 
US)/(3) | oe 128,908 104,152 91,168 11,084 10.6 4,615 4,040 
Be th os 133,888 109,932 94,516 13,556 12.3 4,856 4,175 
0 139,784 113,724 99,292 12,584 clalea 5,004 4,369 
NY, oo eo 142,800 116,728 103,088 11,760 10.1 5,116 4,518 
193) 2 150,188 120,772 104,960 13,892 Waits) 5,278 4,587 
I) oe 154,516 127,812 109,564 16,188 WAS 5,570 4,775 
Hl se 156,292 125,324 112,084 11,080 8.8 5,443 4,868 
M/s 162,184 130,208 115,564 12,432 9.5 5,634 5,000 
iV) 165,952 132,956 118,104 12,548 9.4 5,736 5,095 
heen 168,952 138,136 119,624 16,176 Uilez/ 5,943 Seay 
Nee te dees. 173,840 141,060 123,968 14,704 10.4 6,050 Sroty 
Vee ek. 177,196 144,908 126,124 16,284 Wee 6,196 5,393 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 13 
Personal Income, Canada and by Province 


1949 — 1976 
Years N.S. Que Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Canada 
(Millions of dollars) 
1949 467 3,292 5199 780 802 929 1,344 13,396 
1950 494 3,547 5,638 810 722 955 1,477 14,262 
1951 533 4,085 6,521 938 1,069 1,250 1,665 16,791 
1952 604 4,558 7,207 1,006 1,213 1,344 1,863 18,592 
1953 . 637 4,862 7,681 1,012 7,138 1,417 1,976 19,550 
1954 664 5,029 7,930 1,002 824 1,346 2,050 19,717 
1955 . 683 5296 8,525 1,073 1,058 1,475 2,242 21,265 
1956 . 732 5,840 9,320 1,206 1,205 1,719 2,482 23,531 
ISIS E 785 6,363 10,211 1,223 1,037 1,749 2,728 25,170 
1958 820 6,655 10,802 1,352 1,156 1,958 2,786 26,651 
1959 . 874 7,005 11,406 1,419 1,200 2,039 2,948 28,108 
1960 920 7,422 11,923 1,492 1,352 2,134 3,058 29,595 
1961 946 1,828) 1218 1,436 1,084 2,199 3,091 30,104 
1962 995 8,446 13,098 1,611 1,529 2,411 3,279 32,788 
1963 1,043 8,933 13,976 1,647 1,686 2,039 3,509 34,829 
1964 1,108 9,742 15,030 1,775 1,539 2,652 3,822 37,282 
1965 1,181 10,685 16,537 1,892 1,789 2,941 4,271 41,071 
1966 1,302 11,880 18,655 2,039 2,047 3,374 4,817 46,094 
1967 1,446 OliiOmEeO, OOOMmEZ. COO 1,932 3,665 5,348 50,579 
1968 1,580 14,193 22,844 2,523 2,187 4,111 5,837 55,677 
1969 1,766 15,565 25,629 2,704 2,269 4,589 6,645 61,804 
1970 1,895 16,682 27,974 2,857 2,133 4,953 7,245 66,633 
1971 2,100 18,369 30,966 3,192 PISS) 5,534 8,182 74,092 
1972 2,436 20,823 34,822 3,564 2,767 6,267 9,417 83,767 
1973 2,850 24,067 39,884 4,244 3,673 7,471 11,331 97,832 
1974 3,379 29,010 47,151 4,994 4,537 9,052 13,687 117,055 
1975 3,876 33,795 53,988 5,881 5,637 11,043 15,823 136,345 
1976 4,420 39,037 61,375 6,535 6,273 12,781 18,230 155,795 
(Per cent change from previous year) 

1950 6.3 5:8 5.8 6.6 Welt 8.4 3.8 —10.0 2.8 9:9 — 6.5 
1951 12.4 16.4 7.9 11.0 or UeE7 15.8 48.1 30.9 1250; — WG 
1952 9.6 21,9 13.3 38) 11.6 10.5 ee. 13.5 HAS 11.9 19.2 10.7 
1953" 11.8 —10.7 5:5 72a 6.7 6.6 0.6 —6.2 5.4 6.1 9.7 5.2 
1954 6.3 6.2 4.2 4.7 3.4 3.2 —10 —27.6 — 5.0 3-0/ 14.7 0.9 
1955 7.4 —2.9 229 4.5 5.3 co Hol 28.4 9.6 9.4 10.3 7.9 
1956 . talks 26.9 UP o2 10.3 9:3 12.4 13.9 16.5 10.7 Siee 10.7 
1957 Toil —9.4 UP 4.1 9.0 9.6 14 —13.9 ist 9.9 — 7.0 
1958 Onl 7.8 4.5 OY 4.6 2S 10.5 AES 11.9 Zo — oY 
WEE, 6.1 USE 7/ 6.6 7.0 Bye} 5.6 5.0 3.8 4.1 toMe) 3.4 Sis 
1960 . US 1.0 5.3 6.1 6.0 4.5 Sy) eT 4.7 SLI/ 3.3 5.3 
1961 6.8 ore 2.8 slat DEO PAP —3.8 —19.8 3.0 eit —6.3 Va 
1962 . 5.0 11.8 S22 5.4 (33) Tf) 12.2 41.1 9.6 6.1 151: 8.9 
1963 6.7 1.8 4.8 6.2 bey fs) 6.7 Die 10.3 Saal 7.0 8.1 6.2 
1964 Uo 10.3 6.2 tell OM Ue 7.8 —8.7 4.6 8.9 4.5 7.0 
1965 . 13.7 7.0 6.6 8.8 ORi 10.0 6.6 sow 10.9 Were —1.4 10.2 
1966 . 12.6 10.2 10.2 Wee We 12.8 7.8 14.4 14.7 12.8 15.9 12.2 
1967 11.0 Tales! Vale d 9.0 10.9 10.2 11.8 —5.6 8.6 11.0 Wa 9.7 
1968 10.9 12.5 9.3 10.9 (eh Wed 10.7 13.2 12.2 9.1 15.6 10.1 
1969 . 10.3 8.5 11.8 9:5 D7 Zee UZ Si alts} 13.8 17.3 11.0 
1970 niles ale, 7.3 9.0 lee 9.1 oll — 6.0 7.9 9.0 21.3 7.8 
1971 Wks 6.1 10.8 KG 10.1 10.7 Wats 19.8 Wales 12.9 6.8 11:2 
1972 13.8 18.1 16.0 14.8 13.4 WAS Wale vA 8.3 13.2 oud 222 133) 
1973 17.3 PRT 17.0 16.3 15.6 14.5 19.1 V7 19.2 20.3 21.8 16.8 
1974 24.6 12a 18.6 21.0 20.5 18.2 Utell Px LS PA 2 20.8 24.3 19.6 
1975 . 18.1 2a 14.7 21.6 16.5 14.5 17.8 24.2 22.0 15.6 18.8 16.5 
1976 14.2 14.8 14.0 WAS 15:0 13.7 11.1 Wales Ueber los 15.3 14.3 
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Reference Table 13 (continued) 
Personal Income, Canada and by Province 


1949 — 1976 
NAC 
Years Nfld. Ree N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. NWT Canada 
(Percentage distribution of total among provinces) 
it 1.3 0.4 3.5 2.6 24.6 38.8 5.8 6.0 6.9 10.0 _— 100.0 
(O20) ae 18) 0.4 3.5 2.6 24.9 39.5 SEE Set 6.7 10.4 —- 100.0 
ie) a2 0.4 3.2 PS) 24.3 38.8 5.6 6.4 7.4 9.9 0.2 100.0 
ie ae 1.2 0.4 3.3 2.4 24.5 38.8 5.4 6.5 fee 10.0 0.2 100.0 
ibe) Saas 1.3 0.3 3.3 2.3 24.9 39.3 5:2 5.8 7.3 10.1 0.2 100.0 
“(ict eee 1.4 0.4 3.4 2.4 20:0 40.2 5a 4.2 6.8 10.4 0.2 100.0 
IES 1.4 0.3 3.2 2.3 24.9 40.1 Onl 5.0 6.9 10.5 0.2 100.0 
WDOR 4.2.0... 1.4 0.4 3.1 2.3 24.8 39.6 onl SEL 7:3 10.6 0.3 100.0 
GT, ee 1.4 0.3 3.1 22 25.3 40.6 4.9 4.1 7.0 10.8 0.2 100.0 
(26) ee 1.4 0.3 3.1 202 25.0 40.5 5.1 4.3 7.4 10.5 0.2 100.0 
BODO 2 ......0:5. 1.4 0.3 3.1 2.2 24.9 40.6 Sal 4.3 7.3 10.5 0.2 100.0 
5310) eee 1.4 0.3 3.1 22 fz 25.1 40.3 5.0 4.6 eZ 10.3 0.2 100.0 
OO ees sae. - 1.5 0.3 3.1 222 26.0 40.5 4.8 3.6 Use) 10.3 0.2 100.0 
iG? en 1.4 0.4 3.0 ae, 25.8 40.0 4.9 4.7 7.4 10.0 0.2 100.0 
ites) oe 1.4 0.3 3.0 Pee PAD. / 40.1 4.7 4.8 feo 10.1 0.2 100.0 
ic ae 1.4 0.3 3.0 2.2 26.1 40.3 4.8 4.1 7.1 10.3 0.2 100.0 
(GS ee HED 0.3 2.9 Ont 26.0 40.3 4.6 4.4 Uz 10.4 0.2 100.0 
NOOO <5.) as) 0.3 2.8 Dat 25.8 40.5 4.4 4.4 es 10.5 0.2 100.0 
ite is 0.3 2.9 2.1 26.1 40.6 4.5 3.8 7.3 10.6 0.2 100.0 
GIGS) J eee eS) 0.3 2.8 2a 745) 18 41.0 4.5 3.9 7.4 10.5 0.2 100.0 
1D) eee 1.5) 0.3 2.9 2.1 (Ap). 41.5 4.4 SS) 7/ 7.4 10.8 0.2 100.0 
BORO Res. <0.<:: ies 0.3 2.8 an 25.0 42.0 4.3 3.2 7.4 10.9 0.2 100.0 
NOU. <.3-:- eo 0.3 2.8 Dat 24.8 41.8 4.3 3.4 ifs) 11.0 0.2 100.0 
G2 1.6 0.3 2.9 2.2 24.9 41.6 4.3 3:3 WES ke 0.2 100.0 
i 1.6 0.4 2.9 2:2 24.6 40.8 4.3 3.8 7.6 11.6 0.2 100.0 
ii) Se 1.6 0.3 2.9 2.2 24.8 40.3 4.3 3.9 en Wet 0.2 100.0 
TOTSR:<..:-.:-.. 1.6 0.4 2.8 2.3 24.8 39.6 4.3 4.1 8.1 11.6 0:3 100.0 
TAS 1.6 0.4 2.8 PA 25a1 39.4 4.2 4.0 8.2 Wile? 0.3 100.0 


Note: The Canada figure includes personal income of Canadians temporarily abroad (including pay and allowances of Canadian Armed Forces 
abroad). 

The Yukon and the Northwest Territories are included with British Columbia up to 1950. 

( Figures do not cross-add: See Note. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 14 
Personal Income per Capita, Canada and by Province 


1949 — 1976 
Y.T.& 
Years Nfld. REE N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. NWT Canada 
(Dollars) 
1949 507 553 742 691 848 1,188 1,030 1,964 1,050 1,182 a 996 
1950 530 573 774 oil 894 1,261 1,055 1,867 1,046 Welle —-- 1,040 
toons 5/9 653 829 804 1,007 1,418 1,209 1,285 1,331 1,429 1,040 1,199 
ieByY oe 612 780 925 833 1,092 1,005 1,261 1,439 1,381 1,546 1,240 1,286 
1953 668 644 961 839 1,139 O55) p25 1,322 1,400 1,583 1,360 1,317 
1954 ..... 689 683 987 867 1,146 iyoo0 1,218 944 1,273 1,583 1,444 1,290 
W95Se eee a9 670 1,000 894 ics 1,619 1,279 1,205 1302 Oval 1,483 1,355 
19562. ~. 783 859 1,053 962 1,262 1,724 1,419 1,368 | exe 1,774 1,903 1,463 
1 Sg 826 778 Us ZA) 989 1,334 1,812 1,419 1,178 1,503 1,841 1903. Sas 
1958e— 836 830 Ue 1,025 oom 1,856 1,545 1,297 1,624 1,811 1,788 1,560 
1959 eee 869 951 1,216 1,076 1,394 1,911 1,593 1,323 1,634 1,881 1,794 1,608 
1960 ....... 920 942 1,266 vez 1,443 1,951 1,647 1,478 1,653 1,909 1,750 1,656 
Gila. 961 971 1,284 1,122 1,489 1,954 1,558 Wee 1,651 1,898 1,595 1,651 
1962 ee. 987 1,065 1,334 1,169 a ere) 2,062 1,721 1,644 1,761 1,975 1,550 1,764 
OGSeeees 1,036 1,074 1,389 1,233 1,630 Perere a fF8Xs) 1,807 1,807 2,065 1,634 1,840 
1964 ....... 1,099 1,174 1,468 1,324 1,745 2,267 1,851 1,634 1,856 2,190 1,667 1,933 
1965 .... 1,238 W200 1,562 1,431 1,880 2,436 1,961 1,883 2,028 2,377 1,683 2,091 
196Gn 1,379 1,385 aee 1,587 2,055 2,680 2,117 2,144 2,306 2,570 1,861 2,303 
1967 ..... 1,513 1,541 1,903 1,721 2,247 2,884 2,368 2,019 2,460 2,750 2,046 2,482 
19GS eee 1,654 1,718 2,060 1,893 2,394 3,146 2,598 2,278 2,698 2,914 2,311 2:690 
1969 ..... 1,796 1,847 2,279 2,062 2,601 3,470 2,762 2,369 2,944 3,226 2,596 2,943 
190m 1,983 2,082 2,423 2,252 2,774 3,705 2,906 2,267 3,105 3,405 2,960 3,129 
Sale 2,190 2,170 2,662 2,482 3,047 4,020 3,231 2,759 3,399 3,745 2,981 3,435 
Si 2eee. 2,445 2,540 3,068 2,815 3,441 4,451 3,593 3,021 3,789 4,191 3,509 3,839 
UAB) sone 2,821 3,087 3,540 3,229 3,958 5,024 4,253 4,045 4,435 4,895 4,052 4,428 
AQWAS 3,509 3,402 4,156 3,846 4,729 5,825 4,940 5,002 5,281 5,715 S123 eo 2S 
IS( See 4,091 4,084 4,715 4,587 5,461 OOS ue Oniial 6,141 6,246 6,440 5,881 5,980 
USWAS) <acee 4,603 4,650 5,313 5,064 6,253 7,367 6,357 6,709 6,999 7,318 6,780 6,741 
(Per cent change from previous year) 

19 50Reeee 4.5 3.6 4.3 ST 5.4 6.2 2.4 —410.1 —0.4 7.6 — 4.4 
1OSilPee 9.3 14.0 ol 10.1 WEST VAS 14.6 48.2 21.3 1a) — 19:2 
19 52a 5.8 19.4 11.6 3.5 8.4 6.1 4.3 12.0 3.8 8.2 19.2 13 
NCIS ecescne 927 1.5 3.9 0.7 4.3 3.3 —0.8 —8.1 1.4 2.4 9.7 2.4 
1954eee 3.0 6.2 2.7 3.3 0.6 —0.3 —2.7 —28.6 —9.1 0.0 6.2 —2.1 
1950 eee 4.4 — 1.9 1.4 63.7 2.3 4.4 5.0 PAC oall 6.2 5:5 Pail 5.0 
19565.-. 8.9 28.1 5.3 7.6 7.6 6.5 10.9 13.5 13.2 6.2 28.4 8.0 
IOS ieee 5.4 —9.4 6.3 2.8 5)5// 5.1 — —13.8 —1.8 3.8 — 3.6 
AOS) a eZ. 6.7 3.3 3.6 Und 2.4 8.9 10.1 8.1 — 1.6 —6.1 3.0 
195902. 3.9 14.5 Seal 5.0 aff 3.0 Sh 1, 2.0 0.6 3.9 0.3 3.0 
1960 ........ 5.9 —0.9 4.1 4.8 3.5 Pas 3.4 Wailers ee ES —2.5 3.0 
TTS corer 4.5 Ee 1.4 —0.5 3.1 0.2 —5.4 —20.7 —0.1 —0.6 —8.9 —0.3 
1962 2.8 7 3.9 4.1 5.6 B45) 10.5 40.3 6.7 4.1 —2.8 6.9 
USE) eet ase 4.9 0.8 4.1 S48) 3.6 4.6 0.8 9.9 2.6 4.6 5.4 4.3 
(19G4 sees 6.1 9.3 Sai/ 7.4 7.0 5.1 6.6 —9.6 Pot 6.0 2.0 5.1 
1965 12.6 7.0 6.4 8.1 atl eS 5.9 15.3 9.3 8.5 1.0 8.2 
1966 ........ 11.4 10.2 10.2 10.9 9.3 10.0 8.0 13.8 Uche 8.1 10.5 10.1 
1967 ..... O57, Wales! 10.5 8.5 9.3 UG 11.8 —5.8 6.7 7.0 9.9 7.8 
1968 . 9.3 ED) 8.3 10.0 6.6 9.1 9.7 12.8 9.7 6.0 13.0 8.4 
1969 ... 8.6 U2) 10.6 8.9 8.6 10.3 6.3 4.0 9H 10.7 12.3 9.4 
SO 10.4 WAY 6.3 SF2 6.7 6.8 oe —4.3 535 a5 14.0 6.3 
UL ose 10.4 4.2 9.9 10.2 RO 8.5 Vee Palate 9.5 10.0 0.7 9.8 
IOV 11.6 Wile: 15:3 13.4 12.9 10.7 11.2 9.5 Wes 11.9 Urete 11.8 
UOTASH nae 15.4 21.5 15.4 14.7 15.0 12.9 18.4 33.9 0 16.8 ies 15.3 
OAs, 24.4 10.2 17.4 19.1 19.5 15.9 16.2 23.7 19.1 16.8 26.4 17.8 
1975. 16.6 20.0 13ro 19.3 15'5 UTE 16.8 22.8 18.3 12.7 14.8 14.7 
1976 25 13.9 ZS 10.4 14.5 12.4 10.2 9.2 W231. 13.6 15.3 7 


Note: Per cent changes are calculated from unrounded data. 
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Reference Table 14 (continued) 


Personal Income per Capita, Canada and by Province 


1949 — 1976 


Years Nfld. 


PREMS 


N.S. 


N.B. 


Que. 


Ont. 


Man. 


Sask. 


Alta. 


B.C. 


fel ires 
NWT 


Canada 


(Personal income per capita, by province 


HO49 .......: 50.9 
BID0 2 ..... 51.0 
BOOM 8s. 48.3 
PID 2) 2. 47.6 
BOOS) a... 50.8 
ngO4 .... 53.4 
HIDO...... 53.1 
BOG «....... Sto 
‘REY G Geer 54.5 
B958 ....... 53.6 
BOOT... 54.0 
9960 _....... 99:0 
BOO 2... 58.2 
S902). ...: 56.0 
HOGS "........ 56.3 
1964 ........ 56.9 
1966 ........ ahs). 72 
HO06 ........ O99 
MOG7i 22... 61.0 
m968 <2... 61.5 
HOGO 2... 61.0 
BORO! fc... 63.4 
OMA) -o... 63.8 
OTD. 63.7 
HOS: <.--... 63.7 
HO74 ........ 67.3 
HOZS -.....-. 68.4 
HOG 7... 68.3 


99.9 


74.5 


69.4 


85.1 


, aS a percentage of personal income per capita at the national level) 


119.2 
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| ops 
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ek ek ok ek ee a ao 
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ek ek ok 
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103.4 


101.4 
100.9 
98.0 
95.0 
94.4 


94.4 
97.0 


96.8 


83.3 
107.2 
141-9 
100.4 

73.2 


105.4 


100.6 
WUE 
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WIkSt 7 
122.3 


109.0 
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OO OOODO WBANMMHOD WDAMWOO 
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_— 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


Note: The Yukon and the Northwest Territories are included with British Columbia up to 1950. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 15 


Value of Retail Trade, Canada and by Region 


1947 — 1977 
Total all stores 
Years Motor All other 
and vehicle types of Atlantic Prairie 
months dealers business Canada region Quebec Ontario region 
(Millions of dollars) 
1947 ae 724.8 6,238.6 6,963.4 563.6) 1EOZuet Zahenet 1,320.8 
1948 804.0 7203-0 7,835.07 607.3 1,792.0 3,067.2 TO OOR/ 
1949 : 993.6 7,538.4 8,532.0 734.2 1,872.0 3,293.6 oat 
1950 : ; 1,504.8 8,112.4 9,617.2 822.2 2,183.0 Ole. 1,914.4 
1951 ; 1,884.0 8,809.1 10,693.1 898.5 2,442.6 4,129.8 2t22038 
1952). ee 2,105.0 9,462.2 A 56h-2 970.7 2,657.8 4,409.2 2,339.9 
19 5S Reo , 2,303.0 9,886.4 12,189.4 1,004.4 2,793.1 4,665.6 2,485.3 
1954... 2,055.0 10,262.2 l2eoniZee 1,023.6 2,867.7 4,761.7 2,390.6 
TRS)... 2,415.0 11,057.8 13,472.8 1,124.7 3,109.3 29577) 2,496.1 
1956 2,598.0 UPA a IfS// WaT P RG ATE 1,208.6 3,463.0 Oyo aes Pf PA As: 
195k. 2,547.0 12,876.3 15,423.3 1,233.0 3,709.6 5,943.1 2,854.5 
1958. 2,485.0 13,654.1 16,139.1 1,286.7 3,854.4 6,271.1 S02 tks 
1959 2,701.0 14,386.1 17,087.1 1,356.5 4,114.2 6,614.9 3,208.1 
1960 2,650.0 14,740.5 17,390.5 1,421.0 4,213.1 6,750.7 SsZ200%3 
1961 2,599.0 Si US 7/ i Pheifayes-c! 1,455.6 4,490.1 6,808.0 3,238.1 
196 1°) 2,598.8 13,474.2 16,073.0 1,380.5 4,108.0 6,206.7 PRT IAS 
ISO2See ee, ee 2,957.4 14,179.8 lifedotee 1,429.0 4,455.6 6,526.3 2,944.9 
1968 he. SroiZ.3. 14,894.8 18.207.1 1,511.0 4,770.3 6,947.8 3,097.6 
1964. 3,612.4 15,880.5 19,492.9 1,616.2 Su ihr/ 7,366.1 3,304.5 
1965. 4,175.3 16,979.3 21,154.6 1,761.9 5,533.9 8,043.4 3,509.2 
1966 4,337.8 18,348.6 22,686.4 1,861.0 5,882.1 8,625.4 SeSilitee 
ISG 7eate. oe 4,433.2 19,721.6 24,154.8 1,979.2 6,379.2 9,091.0 4,057.5 
196Smeen =e 4,714.2 20,996.6 25,710.8 Cal oor 6,564.9 9 884.7 4,266.5 
1969 4,795.9 22,605.5 27,401.4 2,191.0 6,962.0 10,588.0 4,494.4 
1970 4,197.2 23,836.7 28,033.9 2,295.2 7,074.2 10,885.0 4,519.6 
1971. 4,924.7 Play Tha Lets 30,646.1 2,532.4 7,681.4 Me Siaes 4,923.6 
1972. 6,240.4 27,866.0 34,106.4 2,187.2 8,611.8 13,058.4 5,587.1 
1973 7,422.4 30,912.8 38,335.2 3,096.8 9,696.7 14,505.2 6,301.8 
1974 8,303.3 36,447.8 44,751.1 3,637.6 11,382.8 16,564.1 7,626.8 
Wey. 10, 183.7 41,215.5 51,399.2 4,169.4 13,019.9 19,151.0 8,990.4 
1976 11,057.9 46, 109.0 57,166.9 4,627.0 14,447.99 21,057.0 10,219.8 
1977. UT! 49,808.1 61,560.9 4,944.5 15,549.4 22,650.8 10,964.4 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
19767) 2). 9,875.8 44,336.3 54,212.1 4,418.7 13,561.4 19,567.3 OF 7b San 
F 10,346.5 43,331.4 53,677.9 4,472.7 13,698.5 19,453.8 9,756.8 
M 10,874.2 44,420.2 55,294.5 4,487.6 13,670.9 20,462.4 10,048.6 
Bese 11,156.2 45,314.4 56,470.6 4,645.1 14,410.9 20,746.9 LOM S35 
M ... 10,763.0 45,125.5 55,888.5 4,535.6 13,998.7 20,526.5 9,971.8 
Alf 11,246.1 46,351.6 57,597.7 4,532.5 14,688.8 2NG5So-7, 10,094.9 
lam: 10,987.9 45,848.2 56,836.2 4,597.5 14,483.3 20,902.7 10,079.8 
A 11,480.4 45,884.3 57,364.7 4,633.5 14,470.4 yO one) 10,306.8 
S) 10,645.6 46,741.4 57,387.1 4,674.4 14,503.7 21,139.8 10,224.5 
(0)... litt 32623 46,982.3 58,308.7 4,716.3 14,721.9 21,482.2 10,580.3 
Nee 11,387.7 46,817.4 58,205.1 4,714.6 14,612.1 21,460.4 10,439.0 
Dx: 12,063. 47,911.8 59,975.6 4,773.1 15,222.4 22,244.0 10,610.8 
MHL TE bh a 12,027.6 48,264.5 60,292.2 4,812.7 15,431.6 22,023.6 10,563.0 
F 12,130.2 47,666.9 59,797.1 4,788.2 15:239:2 21,806.2 10,640.9 
M 12,051.6 48 454.2 60,505.8 4,749.3 15,358.0 22,749.6 10,662.2 
Ax. 11,463.2 48, 332.4 59,795.6 4,791.4 15,433.0 22,481.1 10,595.0 
M 11,441.9 48,671.0 60,112.9 4,783.1 14,923.8 22,509.5 10,692.7 
J lile2s6r5 48,506.8 59,743.3 4,725.6 WO WAS 22,266.3 10,731.4 
lees 11,187.6 48,697.7 59,885.3 4,829.9 15), 6X0%S)- 7/ 22,062.5 10,714.9 
Ace. 12,216.2 50,651.2 62,867.4 4,960.3 16,239.9 23,145.8 11,024.8 
S 12,079.8 49 937.8 62,017.6 5,026.2 15,480.0 apd ae ya¥e |} ee Sales 
O 12,129.2 50,663.3 62,792.5 5,095.3 15,963.0 23,193.2 11,092.1 
N 12,252.0 52,694.8 64,946.8 Seon 16,109.3 23,699.1 Lather! 
D Vilefa20 5102574 64,742.4 5,253.9 15,964.7 23,478.4 11,683.0 


British 
Columbia’) 


736.9 
817.8 
874.1 


982.1 
1,099.8 
1,189.6 
1,241.0 
1,273.6 


1,447.0 
1,640.0 
1,683.2 
1,705.5 
1,793.4 


1,799: 


NOOR MOM 
WOAH WOODO WOOD 


NOOO BWWWH MMP 
ONWO ROHOBAM AKO 
Se eed END) eleven 


ODNONOADOOOONY SD 


pan SA CO Ol tral © BS 


NNNNNQQ®OONNNN DRODMHHMMHMHOOH 
CORNY OOOUOUU 


NAWOANODOOWHANO LHWOWDWODO+ONOND 


SOO 1 Ol OO) 
MORWRRORNANO BDNOUADRDOWDO 


Note: Figures may not cross-add due to rounding. 


( Excludes Newfoundland. 


(2) Figures from 1961 are based on 1966 intercensal estimates. 
(3) Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Retail Trade, Cat. 63-005. 


Reference Table 16 
Private and Public Investment in Canada 


1950 — 1977 
Capital expenditures Capital expenditures 
Machinery Repair Machinery Repair 
Construc- and Sub- expendi- Construc- and Sub- expendi- 
Years tion equipment total tures Total tion equipment total tures Total 
Primary and construction industries Manufacturing 
(Millions of dollars) 

173 528 701 292 993 135 367 502 347 849 

212 601 813 311 1,124 268 525 793 422 1,215 

248 631 879 360 1,239 344 629 973 459 1,432 

287 648 935 375 1,310 325 644 969 480 1,449 

309 512 821 368 1,189 288 534 822 489 1,311 

387 612 999 411 1,410 345 602 947 513 1,460 
SS. 3 534 172 1,306 475 1,781 488 906 1,394 578 1,972 
Bi 544 702 1,246 461 1,707 520 959 1,479 613 2,092 
1! 378 619 O97 468 1,465 398 697 1,095 of2 1,667 
De 396 678 1,074 SUA 1,591 374 770 1,144 662 1,806 
00 451 683 1,134 522 1,656 335 843 1,178 671 1,849 
|) 572 639 eZ Sa2 ief23 279 806 1,085 682 1eLO’ 
G2 568 738 1,306 536 1,842 353 916 1,269 750 2,019 
lt) 099 879 1,478 586 2,064 355 1,003 1,358 801 2,159 
O°) a 702 1,051 1,753 660 2.413 443 1,388 a6 896 LTH | 
Ue 869 1,151 2,020 724 2,744 604 1,736 2,340 974 3,314 
to aa 1,066 1,348 2,414 796 3,210 788 2,126 2,914 1,096 4,010 
La 2S eri 1,069 1,427 2,496 854 3,350 677 1,857 2,534 1,156 3,690 
8D 1,086 1,341 2,427 914 3,341 657 1,542 2,199 1,232 3,431 
OD 1,203 1,323 2,526 985 3,511 772 1,828 2,600 1,306 3,906 
NO | 1,284 1,268 Za002 WZ 3,664 997 2,226 D220 1,417 4,640 
0) 1,605 1,508 3,113 eee 4,325 873 2,121 2,994 1,483 4,477 
2) 1,528 1,785 3,313 1,304 4,617 829 2,119 2,948 1,657 4,605 
UG) i 1,756 2,102 3,858 1,582 5,439 986 2,682 3,668 1,919 DOG 
CLS 2,184 2,029 4,713 1,899 6,612 1,425 3,025 4,950 2,310 7,260 
OD) 2,619 3,205 5,824 2,198 8,022 1,569 3,953 5,522 2,445 7,967 
GD 3,094 4,168 7,262 2,540 9,802 1,440 4,026 5,465 2,891 8,357 
OL ae 3,722 4,267 7,989 2,712 10,701 1,677 4,330 6,007 2,913 8,920 

Utilities Trade, finance and commercial services 
(Millions of dollars) 

“10 oe 437 B22 759 483 1,242 207 192 399 128 527 
05) ee 497 442 939 545 1,484 201 210 411 160 571 
ih ee 701 493 1,194 598 1,792 160 183 343 125 468 
(ES) 692 562 1,254 635 1,889 283 243 526 135 661 
MY) 610 554 1,164 606 1,770 319 263 582 133 TAS 
OS) 2 649 487 1,136 600 1,736 296 265 561 130 691 
159). ee 1,086 676 1,762 640 2,402 327 284 611 138 749 
‘EY 1,475 833 2,308 677 2,985 383 307 690 146 836 
53 oe 1,405 748 ONOS 650 2,803 396 309 705 146 851 
“5 ) 1,118 724 1,842 703 2,545 462 371 833 168 1,001 
0 | 1,074 698 ene “AS 2,485 466 409 875 168 1,043 
th 1,088 610 1,698 723 2,421 451 396 847 162 1,009 
i ss 982 619 1,601 734 apex te. 438 422 860 164 1,024 
O08) od er Ue AA: 660 WTA 774 2,545 468 450 918 183 1,101 
0) ee 1,332 727 2,059 822 2,881 548 494 1,042 195 1,230 
0) 1,443 980 2,423 867 3,290 705 564 1,269 220 1,489 
3 1,666 1,260 2,926 945 3,871 860 667 1,527 248 Mee) 
a 1,748 1,397 3,145 1,019 4,164 764 770 1,534 272 1,806 
ii. 1,774 1,446 3,220 1,070 4,290 710 762 1,472 300 1,772 
SD) 2 1,719 1,586 3,305 1,113 4,418 704 952 1,656 299 1,955 
UO) 2,044 1,584 3,628 2S 4,846 760 985 1,745 323 2,068 
2,228 1,760 3,988 1,318 5,306 901 1,014 1,915 324 2,239 
02, 2357 1,872 4,229 1,424 5,653 17a 2 1,430 2,642 355 2,997 
NS) 2,673 2,484 5,157 1,617 6,774 1,685 oo 3,445 420 3,864 
UAPA4| I 3,154 3,087 6,241 2,002 8,243 2,184 2,145 4,329 510 4,839 
Vt 4,403 3,630 8,033 2229 10,262 2,768 2,448 5,216 591 5,807 
MIG ......- 2... 4,426 3,828 8,254 2,588 10,842 2,724 2,546 5,270 724 5,994 
Cel 5,340 4,024 9,364 2,826 12,190 2,369 2,627 4,996 730 5,726 


Reference Table 16 (continued) 
Private and Public Investment in Canada 


1950 — 1977 
Capital expenditures Capital expenditures 
Machinery Repair Machinery Repair 
Construc- and Sub- expendi- Construc- and Sub- expendi- 
Years tion equipment total tures Total tion equipment total tures Total 
Institutions Housing”) 
(Millions of dollars) 
1950 Me oor... eat: 187 26 218 34 247 923 —— 923 226 1,149 
IO SRR ee oe 212 30 242 40 282 947 — 947 270 2h 
eps eae a ee 252 33 285 40 325 971 — 971 287 1,258 
NODS Reeser ee 270 eis) 303 42 345 1,189 — 1,189 304 1,493 
1954 291 41 338 42 380 1,238 — 1,238 316 1,554 
ODO Bee | ere, 367 41 408 49 457 1,397 — 1,397 338 1,735 
1956RiVe ee 359 43 402 52 454 1,547 — 1,547 355 1,902 
NOS sapere 2 ooh 407 47 454 56 510 1,430 — 1,430 383 1,813 
NO5SeN.... ceeee 457 O/ 514 Sf 571 1,782 — 1,782 407 2,189 
IO SORE eee ® ee 479 57 536 59 595 1,752 —_ Wether 431 2,183 
1IGOS = eekly. eee: 500 73 573 71 644 1,456 — 1,456 457 1,93 
TOG lee oe 536 81 617 78 695 1,467 = 1,467 484 1,951 
19620 en ei acters 729 105 834 76 910 1,587 — 1,587 513 2,100 
NOS Pe ie. 5. cee on 116 873 75 948 1,713 — als 544 2,20 
1QG4 ee eee dics ca bees: 648 123 771 79 850 2,028 — 2,028 SIT / 2,605 
9G Dues he neta 867 145 1,012 82 1,094 2,133 — 2,133 618 PIT) 
AGG Gir eco 1,020 184 1,204 93 1,297 2,181 = 2,181 661 2,842 
LO GGae eee oe era oe 1,107 208 1,315 113 1,428 2,002 == 2,302 Mal 3,065 
OS Teheh nj uedes eoeeeeen eae 1,197 225 1,422 118 1,540 2,806 = 2,806 780 3,586 
LRSISS) ea sesces eons eee 1,134 209 1,343 133 1,476 3,384 — 3,384 844 4,228 
OO ere et wieene 2 1,095 216 1,311 134 1,445 3,138 — 3,138 871 4,009 
NO et coe oe 1,199 236 1,435 152 1,587 4,025 — 4,025 951 4,976 
NO 2 ere eee 993 225 1,218 168 1,386 4,820 — 4,820 1,051 5,871 
NOMS Ree Hooda 914 228 1,142 175 1,316 5,978 — 5,978 1,188 7,165 
A ei ORE, a 1,064 275 1,338 199 1,537 7,010 — 7,010 1,451 8,461 
NOOR Aes ate cee: ae 1,191 293 1,484 224 1,708 7,114 — 7,114 1,576 8,690 
IST Ghee... eee 1,168 S17 1,485 256 1,741 10,853 10,853 URS UL 12,669 
ID Giigeee eee 1,174 316 1,490 284 1,774 10,932 10,932 2,019 12,951 
Government departments Total 
(Millions of dollars) 

1950) eee 391 48 439 185 624 2,453 1,483 3,936 1,695 5,631 
WO Sie es. fee 534 60 594 220 814 2,871 1,868 4,739 1,968 6,707 
gS 572) rE cc ee 758 88 846 216 1,062 3,434 2,057 5,491 2,085 7,576 
IAS a5) ee Rn 5h ee 710 90 800 235 1,035 3,756 2,220 5,976 2,206 8,182 
19540 Te. eee 676 80 756 268 1,024 3,737 1,984 Oeheal 2,222 7,943 
ICIS) Sepeaas Fenn Beste: 728 68 796 268 1,064 4,169 2,075 6,244 2,309 8,553 
NO 5G eee 4 ete 932 80 1,012 282 1,294 S27} 2,761 8,034 2,520 10,554 
NO Diigo etch ee 1,025 85 1,110 288 1,398 5,784 2,933 Salle 2,624 11,341 
195885. 93) 2 eee oe. 1,014 104 1,118 314 1,432 5,830 2,534 8,364 2,614 10,978 
195 Oe oe, seer: 1,128 108 1,236 341 soy A 5,709 2,708 8,417 2,881 11,298 
1OGORE ste ee NA 7 103 1,274 383 1,657 5,453 2,809 8,262 2,985 11,247 
NOG erst tee Wes 122 1,247 380 1,627 D016 2,654 8,172 3,021 11,193 
NOG Zee er Men 1,130 128 1,258 388 1,646 5,787 2,928 8,715 3,161 11,876 
NOG Siero 1,154 128 1,282 393 1,675 6,157 3,236 9,393 3,356 12,749 
LS oY 4): ott healed Mee helene se 1,303 oO 1,460 402 1,862 7,004 3,940 10,944 3,631 14,575 
IOC Set bees 1,494 174 1,668 442 2,110 Ss 4,750 12,865 3,927 16,792 
W9GGS is ee 1,702 222 1,924 526 2,450 9,283 5,807 15,090 4,365 19,455 
NOG fe ee 1,731 721 (8) 1,946 573 2,519 9,448 5,874 15,322 4,700 20,022 
I9G68e eee eee 1,679 230 1,909 604 2,013 9,909 5,546 15,455 5,018 20,473 
19GOWR Soo cae 1,908 205 2,113 583 2,696 10,824 6,103 16,927 5,263 22,190 
1970 Fee. eee 2,001 200 2,201 592 2,793 11,319 6,479 17,798 5,667 23,465 
NOUR SS oo. eevee 2,443 271 2,714 620 3,334 13,274 6,910 20,184 6,060 26,244 
HS I ro eR ee Zito 317, 3,048 615 3,663 14,470 7,748 22,218 6,574 28,792 
ID(SPR i eee 2.962 410 3,372 708 4,080 16,953 9,666 26,618 7,608 34,226 
NO PAs ain oie eee Sfo 551 4,302 819 one 20,771 Zeal 32,882 9,189 42,072 
URS eee eee 4,392 633 5,025 892 5,917 24,055 14,162 38,216 10,155 48,371 
N97 Cie este eee 4,440 607 5,047 960 6,007 28,144 15,492 43,636 DIRT ATO 55,411 
AS IATE atte Mememeneed Ooe 5,057 657 DGS 1,080 6.793 30,270 16,221 46,491 12,564 59,055 


Note: 1976 figures are actual, 1977 figures are preliminary actual. 

“ Totals differ from housing expenditures as shown in reference tables 2 to 7, in that the national income and expenditure totals include selling costs, 
principally real estate commissions. 

Source: Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada, Occasional, Cat. 61-504; 

Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada, Annual, Cat. 61-206. 


Reference Table 17 
Private and Public Investment in Canada 


1950 — 1977 
Capital expenditures Capital expenditures 
Machinery Repair Machinery Repair 
Construc- and Sub- expendi- Construc- and Sub- expendi- 
Years tion equipment total tures Total tion equipment total tures Total 
Primary and construction industries Manufacturing 
(Percentage distribution) 
29) snc Oaee ee 17.4 53.2 70.6 29.4 100.0 15.9 43.2 59.1 40.9 100.0 
‘2 ee 18.9 53.5 72.3 Lilet 100.0 22a 43.2 65.3 34.7 100.0 
CIE Aa 20.0 50.9 70.9 29.1 100.0 24.0 43.9 67.9 32.1 100.0 
(58) 21.9 49.5 71.4 28.6 100.0 22.4 44.4 66.9 33.1 100.0 
SRT oy secenoeseez-tes 26.0 43.1 69.0 31.0 100.0 22.0 40.7 62.7 Sieo 100.0 
VOSS 27.4 43.4 70.9 29.1 100.0 23.6 41.2 64.9 39.1 100.0 
) 220 ye 30.0 43.3 73.3 26.7 100.0 24.7 45.9 MONE 29.3 100.0 
(IO) oe Sh) 41.1 73.0 27.0 100.0 24.9 45.8 70.7 29.3 100.0 
(iG). 25.8 42.3 68.1 31.9 100.0 23.9 41.8 65.7 34.3 100.0 
25)0) 24.9 42.6 67.5 32.5 100.0 20.7 42.6 63.3 36.7 100.0 
0. 2ile2 41.2 68.5 31.5 100.0 18.1 45.6 63.7 36.3 100.0 
La 3322 Olen 70.3 29.7 100.0 15.8 45.6 61.4 38.6 100.0 
‘CS 30.8 40.1 70.9 29.1 100.0 17.5 45.4 62.9 37.1 100.0 
‘Sikh 29.0 42.6 71.6 28.4 100.0 16.4 46.5 62.9 Olea 100.0 
20k 2931 43.6 72.6 27.4 100.0 16.2 50.9 67.1 32.9 100.0 
‘IED oo OWT 41.9 73.6 26.4 100.0 18.2 52.4 70.6 29.4 100.0 
i 33.2 42.0 User 24.8 100.0 19.7 53.0 WET PT fe} 100.0 
NOS a 31.9 42.6 74.5 25.5 100.0 18.3 50.3 68.7 Shs: 100.0 
IS) <6) {65 40.1 72.6 27.4 100.0 19.1 44.9 64.1 35.9 100.0 
a ———— 34.3 Ciel ale 28.1 100.0 19.8 46.8 66.6 33.4 100.0 
TO) ad 35.0 34.6 69.7 30.3 100.0 72s) 48.0 69.5 30.5 100.0 
i) 37.1 34.9 72.0 28.0 100.0 19.5 47.4 66.9 33.1 100.0 
VW? 33.1 38.7 71.8 28.2 100.0 18.0 46.0 64.0 36.0 100.0 
TM ae 32.3 38.6 70.9 29.1 100.0 17.6 48.0 65.7 34.3 100.0 
TR ac 33.0 38.2 ike 28.7 100.0 19.6 48.6 68.2 31.8 100.0 
iS rr G2e7 40.0 72.6 27.4 100.0 19.7 49.6 69.3 30.7 100.0 
LON) nae 31.6 42.5 74.1 25.9 100.0 Whe 48.2 65.4 34.6 100.0 
WY 34.8 39.9 14.7 25.3 100.0 18.8 48.5 67.3 32.7 100.0 
Utilities Trade, finance and commercial services 
| (Percentage distribution) 
ih) Sho 25.9 61.1 38.9 100.0 39.3 36.4 TESST 24.3 100.0 
oan Bor 29.8 63.3 36.7 100.0 35.2 36.8 72.0 28.0 100.0 
iS? 2 39.1 27.5 66.6 33.4 100.0 34.2 39.1 73.3 26.7 100.0 
HSS i 36.6 29.8 66.4 33.6 100.0 42.8 36.8 79.6 20.4 100.0 
Ui 34.5 31.3 65.7 34.3 100.0 44.6 36.8 81.4 18.6 100.0 
kt) 37.4 28.1 65.4 34.6 100.0 42.8 38.4 81.2 18.8 100.0 
b> ee 45.2 28.1 73.4 26.6 100.0 43.7 Sieg 81.6 18.4 100.0 
Co 49.4 27.9 ics Pei 100.0 45.8 36.7 82.5 lien 100.0 
Awe 50.1 26.7 76.8 23:2 100.0 46.5 36.3 82.8 WAZ 100.0 
1339) ee 43.9 28.4 72.4 27.6 100.0 46.2 Sia 83.2 16.8 100.0 
10 2 43.2 28.1 “1.3 28.7 100.0 44.7 39.2 83.9 16.1 100.0 
io) re 44.9 PA) 7 70.1 29.9 100.0 44.7 39.2 83.9 16.1 100.0 
ik? 42.1 26.5 68.6 31.4 100.0 42.8 41.2 84.0 16.0 100.0 
(Sito 43.7 25.9 69.6 30.4 100.0 42.5 40.9 83.4 16.6 100.0 
DSC) 46.2 25.2 71.5 28.5 100.0 44.3 39.9 84.2 15.8 100.0 
iki 43.9 29.8 73.6 26.4 100.0 47.3 37.9 85.2 14.8 100.0 
tka). 43.0 S20 75.6 24.4 100.0 48.5 37.6 86.0 14.0 100.0 
iio. 42.0 Sieh) Thos) 24.5 100.0 42.3 42.6 84.9 loon 100.0 
iG) 41.4 33.7 wont 24.9 100.0 40.1 43.0 83.1 16.9 100.0 
PISCOR ee oc ss.. 38.9 35.9 74.8 20:2 100.0 36.0 48.7 84.7 15:3 100.0 
a) ae 42.2 VT 74.9 PAA 100.0 36.8 47.6 84.4 15.6 100.0 
bi) 42.0 5S i ow 24.8 100.0 40.2 45.3 85.5 14.5 100.0 
 ___ ae 41.7 Soul 74.8 PAS 2 100.0 40.4 47.7 88.2 tee 100.0 
[a 39.5 36.7 76.1 23.9 100.0 43.6 45.5 89.1 10.9 100.0 
WOM ek... 38.3 37.4 Thsyif 24.3 100.0 45.1 44.3 89.5 10.5 100.0 
a 42.9 35.4 78.3 21.7 100.0 47.7 42.2 89.8 10.2 100.0 
ee 40.8 hos) 76.1 23.9 100.0 45.4 42.5 87.9 WA 100.0 
WS ......... alee 43.8 33.0 76.8 23.2 100.0 41.4 45.9 87.3 12.7 100.0 


Reference Table 17 (continued) 
Private and Public Investment in Canada 


1950 — 1977 
Capital expenditures Capital expenditures 
Machinery Repair Machinery Repair 
Construc- and Sub- expendi- Construc- and Sub- expendi- 
Years tion equipment total tures Total tion equipment total tures Total 
Institutions Housing") 
(Percentage distribution) 
1950 TENT ( 10.5 86.2 Tes! 100.0 80.3 — 80.3 19.7 100.0 
1951 75.2 10.6 85.8 14.2 100.0 77.8 — (4.8 22.2 100.0 
O52 ee ke 77.5 10.2 87.7 12:3 100.0 alee — tie 22.8 100.0 
1953 78.3 9.6 87.8 12.2 100.0 79.6 —_ 79.6 20.4 100.0 
19545 eee. 78.2 10.8 88.9 Ui: 100.0 79.7 — TATE 20.3 100.0 
1955 80.3 9.0 89.3 10.7 100.0 80.5 — 80.5 19.5 100.0 
1956 Re 79.1 9.5 88.5 Wl) 100.0 81.3 —_ 81.3 18.7 100.0 
ISS (ee ee 79.8 9.2 89.0 11.0 100.0 78.9 — 78.9 Zale 100.0 
1958208) ee: 80.0 10.0 90.0 10.0 100.0 81.4 — 81.4 18.6 100.0 
ISSO Rae ee ee 80.5 9.6 90.1 9.9 100.0 80.3 = 80.3 19.7 100.0 
N9GO Sees oe 77.6 WES: 89.0 11.0 100.0 76.1 = 76.1 23.9 100.0 
ISG las eee TPL. Use 88.8 11.2 100.0 75.2 = oe 24.8 100.0 
A9OG2 Ee bore ek 80.1 11.5 91.6 8.4 100.0 75.6 — 75.6 24.4 100.0 
19G3 ea Se ee, 79.9 1 sr2 92.1 7.9 100.0 75.9 —_ 75.9 24.1 100.0 
1OG4 Bi Soe 76.2 14.5 90.7 9.3 100.0 77.9 — 77.9 221 100.0 
AGGSS BZ eee 79.3 13.3 92.5 as 100.0 Uhilas — Pts Ca 100.0 
NOGGee ee: 78.6 14.2 92.8 Ue? 100.0 76.7 — 76.7 23.3 100.0 
NOGLoe or ee... ies 14.6 92.1 7.9 100.0 76.7 — 76.7 23.3 100.0 
SOG Ree ee en 14.6 92.3 Ul l 100.0 78.2 — 78.2 21.8 100.0 
1969 ee 76.8 14.2 91.0 9.0 100.0 80 — 80.0 20.0 100.0 
NO1O ee Se 75.8 14.9 90.7 9.3 100.0 78.3 — 18:3 P| Tf 100.0 
NOT Nee ee 75.6 14.9 90.4 9.6 100.0 80.9 — 80.9 19.1 100.0 
NOT Dein eae. 71.6 16.2 87.9 2a 100.0 82.1 — 82.1 17.9 100.0 
ISiSRee S| Sere 69.4 17.3 86.7 133 100.0 83.4 — 83.4 16.6 100.0 
19 (ARES ln eee, 69.2 UTS, 87.1 12.9 100.0 82.9 — 82.9 ligest 100.0 
197%5= 69.7 WH 86.9 os 100.0 81.9 — 81.9 18.1 100.0 
1976 ee. 67.1 18.2 85.3 14.7 100.0 85.7 — Coun 14.3 100.0 
1901 ee: 66.2 17.8 84.0 16.0 100.0 84.4 —_ 84.4 15.6 100.0 
Government departments Total 
(Percentage distribution) 

O50 ike a eS 62.7 Theil 70.4 29.6 100.0 43.6 26.3 69.9 30.1 100.0 
NOSTREE . ieee 65.6 7.4 73.0 27.0 100.0 42.8 27.9 LOM 29.3 100.0 
195252 Se 71.4 8.3 79.7 20.3 100.0 45.3 ee UAE eo 100.0 
1953 ... 68.6 8.7 77.3 Poe aTf 100.0 45.9 27.1 73.0 27.0 100.0 
1954S... oes 66.0 7.8 73.8 26.2 100.0 47.1 25.0 72.0 28.0 100.0 
NODS. pote wee eee 68.4 6.4 14.8 Dove 100.0 48.7 24.3 73.0 27.0 100.0 
1956 ee). ee 72.0 6.2 78.2 21.8 100.0 50.0 26.2 76.1 23.9 100.0 
1957s os ee. 7 fey 6.1 79.4 20.6 100.0 51.0 25.9 76.9 otal 100.0 
1958 _ 70.8 7.3 78.1 21.9 100.0 Oost 23.1 76.2 23.8 100.0 
N95 hae ee. 71.5 6.8 78.4 21.6 100.0 50.5 24.0 74.5 PROS: 100.0 
N9OO 2 22... 221s 70.7 6.2 76.9 23.1 100.0 48.5 25.0 TKSits; 26.5 100.0 
OG) ieee. oe Oe 69.1 Ucts) 76.6 23.4 100.0 49.3 PABY TE TSX) 27.0 100.0 
SG 2er eee, 68.7 7.8 76.4 23.6 100.0 48.7 24.7 eke! 26.6 100.0 
OG ees 5.2. ee 68.9 7.6 76.5 23:5 100.0 48.3 25.4 fOouh Zor 100.0 
19G4 ee 70.0 8.4 78.4 21.6 100.0 48.1 27.0 The 24.9 100.0 
1OGS ree ott 70.8 8.2 79:1 20.9 100.0 48.3 28.3 76.6 23.4 100.0 
W9GG i Wo ee. 69.5 9.1 78.5 Zale 100.0 47.7 29.8 77.6 22.4 100.0 
1967 68.7 BD 1-3 220. 100.0 47.2 29.3 76.5 23.9 100.0 
1968 __. 66.8 9:2 76.0 24.0 100.0 48.4 PTS as: 24.5 100.0 
19GS es. 28 eee, 70.8 7.6 78.4 21.6 100.0 48.8 PATS. 76.3 23.7 100.0 
19700 eee 71.6 ee 78.8 PX ees 100.0 48.2 27.6 75.9 24.1 100.0 
AOSTA ae eee. G3 8.1 81.4 18.6 100.0 50.6 26.3 76.9 23.1 100.0 
a KF See erence eet Sos 74.6 8.7 83.2 16.8 100.0 50.3 26.9 hee 22.8 100.0 
NOTTS Ee oe: 72.6 10.0 82.6 17.4 100.0 49.5 28.2 1748 22.2 100.0 
NOTA. eee cee: 10.8 84.0 16.0 100.0 49.4 28.8 78.2 21.8 100.0 
NOD ee ee 74.2 10.7 84.9 Tee, 100.0 49.7 29.3 79.0 21.0 100.0 
NOlGZ 2s oe 73.9 10.1 84.0 16.0 100.0 50.8 28.0 78.7 Pils! 100.0 
1977 ... 74.4 9.7 84.1 ho) 100.0 ok PALS 78.7 21.3 100.0 


Note: 1976 figures are actual, 1977 figures are preliminary actual. 

() Totals differ from housing expenditures as shown in reference tables 2 to 7, in that the national income and expenditure totals include selling costs, 
principally real estate commissions. 

Source: Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada, Occasional, Cat. 61-504; 

Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada, Annual, Cat. 61-206. 


Reference Table 18 
Private and Public Investment by Region 


Capital Expenditures 


‘Source: Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada. 


t 
: 


1952 — 1977 
Prince Edward New Atlantic 
Years Newfoundland Island Nova Scotia Brunswick region Quebec 
(Millions of dollars) 
OOUN2S 90 a eee 86 ae 133 104 340 1,283 
i 80 18 157 108 363 1,374 
yt os 73 19 156 119 367 1,362 
235) 89 21 164 168 442 1,546 
36 ia 94 24 183 186 487 1,851 
ae 100 22 188 159 469 2,029 
O5)3) lant) 107 30 185 182 504 2,054 
| 6108) 115 Ol 226 203 581 2,094 
100. ae 146 37 234 180 597 2,007 
‘3 184 38 224 WAL 617 2,008 
EAM oh tiicons ase 261 43 223 179 706 2,154 
2/0) 236 43 234 189 702 2,301 
ee 231 39 270 257 797 2,828 
203) 228 Oi, 318 334 937 3,206 
> SNS) i 341 57, 412 391 1,201 3,446 
1 359 45 463 STE 1,244 3,214 
(8) 2s 387 41 461 330 1,219 3,175 
“S8)) 395 44 552 392 1,383 3,376 
o0) ne 503 54 607 471 1,635 3,413 
UO) 678 73 628 497 1,876 4,150 
N12 oe 607 72 613 487 1,779 4,824 
REO oc ccevin2eav- 634 124 825 636 2,219 5,827 
2 698 118 893 976 2,685 7,398 
* SS) pee 714 118 922 1,159 2,913 9,170 
SOE ook cava ees 829 111 1,041 nealiads 3,158 9,813 
i 690 144 1,023 ed O 2,967 10,814 
Prairie British 
Years Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta region Columbia" 
(Millions of dollars) 

52 0 a 1,899 242 Silo 602 1,157 604 
| 238)” 2,106 286 C1S// 730 1LsVS! 626 
V4). 2,089 270 SAT 627 1,274 Bos 
QOD: +. ee PAPA, 301 349 735 1,385 707 
‘ne 2,842 364 485 901 1,750 1,089 
MOT... rea... 3,266 Sil 455 834 1,660 1,293 
(578) 3,104 409 477 890 1,776 925 
ER) 2,900 484 467 947 1,898 944 
S00) ee cs 2,856 487 474 946 1,907 895 
198) ae 2,794 417 454 981 1,852 901 
02 3,054 424 3) 18} 937 1,874 927 
GG) ee 3,282 491 603 995 2,089 1,019 
| 1964 . tft hg ee VE 528 648 1,100 1,276 1,296 
| “200. ee 4,379 laysh/ 773 1,320 2,630 1,713 
\S\1 eee ec 5,261 656 928 1,564 3,148 2,034 
c/n Bat BA SS h/ 719 964 1,675 3,358 2,149 
OSS 5,579 820 943 neies 3,486 1,996 
OS)" 6,307 901 Las 1,914 3,570 2,291 
\ 6,928 871 603 1,957 3,431 2,386 
0) 7,460 812 664 2,139 3,615 3,083 
11972. eee 8,237 970 824 2,383 4,177 3,201 
1973 .... 9,714 1,143 979 2,931 5,053 3,805 
1974 r 11,816 1,379 1,262 3,831 6,472 4,511 
11975 ie ee 12,920 To2| 1,780 5,007 8,308 4,905 
1976 .. ; ; 13,948 1,812 2,180 7,003 10,995 5,720 
Pay ...... Pei t 14,547 1,916 2,265 7,868 12,050 6,113 
| 

Note: 1976 figures are actual, 1977 figures are preliminary actual. 

( Includes the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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Reference Table 19 


Private Investment Excluding Housing by Region 


1961 — 1977 
Atlantic Prairie British 
Years Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia" 
(Millions of dollars) 
1961 4,840.9 336.9 1220-1 1,590.6 oor 530.9 
1962 5,036.2 405.5 1,238.3 es TW Av 542.3 
1963 ___.. D023°6 394.4 1,319.3 1,837.9 1,375.3 597.7 
1964 6,684.9 466.2 1,656.0 2,220.4 1,504.2 839.9 
1965 8,051.6 O2aet 1,909.4 2,691.5 Wet TASIS 1,148.0 
iSGOpaee SeSilent 701.5 2,225.0 3,312.9 2,144.7 1,395.9 
OG eee 9,708.6 742.4 1,969.8 3,256.9 2,303.0 1,435.9 
1968 CheniZe’) 689.0 1,853.4 3,123.3 2,380.7 Weer 
1969 (ee 10,087.5 841.1 1,846.5 3,618.6 2,323.1 1,458.1 
1970 . 11,146.5 1,052.3 1,883.4 4,340.5 2,300.0 1,570.3 
AD eer eee 12,009.7 1,185.4 2,140.9 4,376.7 2,282.4 2,024.3 
AGT 202 St Fees 13, 132.0 1,056.3 2,718.8 4,696.2 2,744.5 TOlGe2 
(ees, 2 ee ee ere Gwe 1,262.0 3,421.3 5,622.0 3,466.2 2,355.6 
NST4A. Ree ee 20,232.1 1,491.5 4,467.6 7,058.3 4,453.0 3,477.8 
TARY ec cl Bea ene 24,593.7 1,097.4 5,880.4 8,363.0 5,774.7 2,978.2 
19, Gee meee 26,251.5 1,653.1 5,676.4 8,408.7 PAU 3,215.6 
BRS Gl (roel ier Me nes eer : 28,359.9 i1LO22ei 6,392.7 8,851.8 7,963.7 3,565.6 
(Per cent change from previous year) 
19G2E5 4.0 20.4 eZ 8.7 —3.3 7a) 
NGG Sree ee eee 9.7 —2.7 6.5 6.3 22.8 10.2 
1964 21.0 18.2 25.5 20.8 9.4 40.5 
1960 20.4 aps) Hors Aa | 22 18.3 36.7 
190G ree PANS) 34.6 16.5 23.1 20.5 21.6 
‘1 SG (eee ree —0.7 5.8 —11.5 —1.7 7.4 2.9 
1908S —4.0 —7.2 —5.9 —4.1 3.4 —11.5 
19 G9 heen et ee. 8.3 22.1 —0.4 15.9 —2.4 14.7 
1970 10.5 20m 2.0 iS) —0.9 Ulf 
1971 Well 12.6 13.7 0.8 —0.8 28.9 
ADT Decent Pe 9.3 — 10.9 27.0 7.3 20.2 —5.3 
IO Se ee ee ee 22.8 19°5 25.8 ih).7/ 26.3 22.9 
197A ees ee PASS) 18.2 30.6 25.5 28.5 47.6 
1915 ere ae ee 21.6 7.1 31.6 18.5 29.7 — 14.4 
1976 .. 6.7 3.5 —3.5 0.5 26.4 8.0 
LAS files Pee Nate 8.0 —1.9 WAS 5.3 9.1 10.9 


Note: 1976 figures are actual, 1977 figures are preliminary actual. 


( Includes the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Source: Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada. 
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Reference Table 20 


Dwelling Starts, Completions and Under Construction 


1947 — 1977 
Starts Completions Under construction") 
Centres Centres Centres 
Years of 5,000 of 5,000 of 5,000 
and population Other population Other population 
quarters and over? areas Total and over’) areas Total and over!) Total 
(Number of units) 
OUP cecascceces: n.a. n.a. 74,300 44,600 27,600 72,200 n.a. 42,200 
OA Ge rsa codons 57,671 32,523 90,194 48,006 28,091 76,097 39,217 56,456 
4 URE oe cases 58,370 32,139 90,509 60,262 27,971 88,233 37,344 59,503 
ODO Me ccccesss0u: 68,599 23,932 92,531 62,847 26,168 89,015 41,510 60,538 
ST econ 47,374 21,205 68,579 61,167 20,143 81,310 26,783 45,926 
32 63,443 19,803 83,246 54,346 18,741 73,087 36,998 55,689 
ES) a es 80,313 22,096 102,409 73,375 23,464 96,839 42,808 59,923 
(kt) re 89,755 PASS Th 113,527 80,593 Zi 2 101,965 51,302 68,641 
ODORS iiescgsse 8 97,386 40,890 138,276 93,942 33,987 127,929 53,677 79,339 
NODOR nc... 87,309 40,002 127,311 95,152 40,548 135,700 44,386 68,579 
OME lon osscnc 84,875 37,465 122,340 80,995 36,288 117,283 49,508 12,573 
OO Re eins: 121,695 42,937 164,632 107,839 38,847 146,686 63,080 88,162 
ODO eee isicvecs: 105,991 35,354 141,345 108,059 37,612 145,671 59,879 81,905 
TOGO Rec .aces. 76,687 32,171 108,858 90,513 33,244 123,757 44,975 65,773 
OCH se casnre: 92,741 32,836 VESTS 83,148 32,460 115,608 53,195 73,583 
BOOZE) es. 104,279 25,816 130,095 100,447 26,235 126,682 60,541 76,153 
TOG) ee 120,950 27,674 148,624 101,529 26,662 128,191 79,5233 96,613 
(OGL eee 136,206 29,452 165,658 123,902 27,061 150,963 89,950 107,718 
BOOS er sc cesssc.: 138,779 27,786 166,565 125,475 27,562 153,037 101,786 119,854 
OOO Be cocoa. 108,434 26,040 134,474 135,134 27,058 162,192 iii22 88,621 
STA ee 131,858 32,265 164,123 120,163 29,079 149,242 82,616 102,716 
(Rts) 162,267 34,611 196,878 136,337 34,656 170,993 106,834 126,638 
Ct 169,739 40,676 210,415 159,089 36,737 195,826 114,386 137,357 
BOO sos cs. 150,999 39,529 190,528 138,576 37,251 175,827 123,901 148,185 
OMI D ios... 180,948 52,705 233,653 155,892 45,340 201,232 145,885 WET PAO 
Ze eee 206,954 42,960 249,914 192,984 39,243 232,227 163,318 188,630 
GiB) ne eee 211,543 56,986 268,529 197,513 49,068 246,581 174,852 207,236 
10 Oe 169,437 52,686 222,123 202,989 54,254 257,243 138,360 168,406 
‘OS 2 eee 181,846 49,610 231,456 170,325 46,639 216,964 146,517 176,599 
O32) eee 209,762 63,441 273,203 180,765 55,484 236,249 168,282 204,286 
DOM OE ere: 200,201 45,523 245,724 206,217 45,572 251,789 158,216 185,599 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
BOO ON tc... 230,800 56,500 287,300 155,000 41,000 196,000 149,800 187,100 
ee oe 213,600 64,000 277,600 198,400 59,700 258, 100 158,100 192,000 
UU obese 197,100 64,300 261,400 182,700 55,900 238,600 161,400 196,400 
eee 205,800 64,600 270,400 182,700 62,200 244,900 164,900 199,700 
Gi ee 188,900 45,100 234,000 203,500 52,300 255,800 169,500 193,700 
Lone 194,900 47,600 242,500 193,400 43,700 237,100 165,700 191,400 
WW eestovat 203,700 45,000 248,700 226,900 43,400 270,300 157,400 182,100 
Viet 207,300 43,900 251,200 201,300 43,800 245,100 154,800 181,300 


n.a. = not available. 
At end of period. 


(2) Data for years 1967 to 1974 and all quarters are based on areas of 10,000 population and over. 


(8) Data on 1961 Census area definitions. 
(4) Data on 1966 Census area definitions. 
(©) Data on 1971 Census area definitions. 


Source: Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics. 
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Reference Table 21 
Dwelling Starts and Completions, by Type 


1947 — 1977 
Starts Completions 
Semi- Semi- 
Years detached detached 
and Single and Apart- Single and Apart- 
quarters detached duplex Row ments Total detached duplex Row ments Total 
(Number of units) 
WAT ees n.a n.a n.a n.a 74,263 n.a n.a n.a na 72,218 
1948me5 -... 73,399 7,488 1,810 7,497 90,194 61,787 4,560 1,607 8,143 76,097 
AGAG ee. 71,425 7,536 — 11,548 90,509 68,966 7,309 485 11,473 88,233 
1950 Ree... 68,675 8,664 631 14,561 92,531 68,685 7,376 145 12,809 89,015 
1S Sie 53,002 5,658 54 9,865 68,579 60,366 7,568 585 12,791 81,310 
19527 een 60, 5,360 299 16,891 83,246 55,967 5,04 99 11,707 73,087 
1953 ees . 70,782 7,202 553 23,872 102,409 68,916 7,714 ohe 19,837 96,839 
19545 es 78,574 6,498 1,000 27,455 ailsro27, 71,760 6,098 1,065 23,042 101,965 
19S oper. 2 99,003 10,606 1,909 26,758 138,276 90,553 8,278 1,547 ZlZ0on 127,929 
195 Greer 90,620 9,441 2,263 24,987 AZo 14 95,656 leone AST 26,035 135,700 
gh lay (a3 See 82,955 9,272 2,214 27,899 122,340 81,096 8,464 2,350 25,373 117,283 
NOSGieeee 104,508 10,713 2,457 46,954 164,632 96,830 10,004 2,226 37,626 146,686 
1959 92,178 10,468 1,908 36,791 141,345 95,455 10,923 2,308 36,985 145,671 
196O0ie ee 67,171 9,699 2,301 29,687 108,858 TAs Wale! 9,911 1,616 34,117 123,757 
Reece: 5. 76,430 11,650 1,864 35,633 125,577 76,171 10,593 2,019 26,825 115,608 
19620. 74,443 10,975 3,742 40,935 130,095 75,593 11,922 2,451 36,716 126,682 
1963S se 77,158 7,891 3,895 59,680 148,624 71,585 7,150 3,487 45,969 128,191 
1964 = 77,079 8,706 4,755 75,118 165,658 76,225 8,091 3,861 62,786 150,963 
1965 75,441 7,924 5,306 77,894 166,565 75,104 8,730 4,097 65,106 153,037 
1966O ee 70,642 7,281 5,000 Soon 134,474 73,858 cor 6,412 74,215 162,192 
LAL SVAG) eyes 72,534 9,939 7,392 74,258 164,123 73,631 9,089 5,431 61,091 149,242 
AGES 75,339 10,114 8,042 103,383 196,878 74,640 10,098 7,896 78,359 170,993 
19692 eee 78,404 10,373 10,721 110,917 210,415 78,584 10,483 7,827 98,932 195,826 
197O\ere 70,749 10,826 17,055 91,898 190,528 66,615 9,066 11,473 88,673 175,827 
Oia eee 98,056 13,751 15,659 106, 187 233,653 82,978 12,518 16,795 88,941 201,232 
19fCo) See 115,570 13,649 16,980 103,715 249,914 106,508 13,184 14,416 98,119 232,227 
TDS eee 131,552 13,235 17,291 106,451 268,529 122,696 13,479 14,832 95,574 246,581 
19745 122,143 11,023 14,932 74,025 222,123 129,704 12,509 19,225 95,805 257,243 
19%5C ease 123-929 15,403 21,763 70,361 231,456 113,409 12,303 16,095 TA ys 216,964 
19762 134,313 15,890 33,676 89,324 273,203 128,623 15,160 2 71,294 236,249 
ARS WAAC) Nee 108,403 18,373 26,621 92,327 245,724 117,792 17,281 31,561 85,155 251,789 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 

19760 Ripe 18,873 2,663 4,759 17,230 43,525 22,485 3,078 3020 11,964 41,048 

eee 41,926 4,418 8,294 25,902 80,540 33,276 4,334 5,547 19,871 63,028 

ieee 41,285 4,403 9,608 21,623 76,919 35,373 3,958 4,568 18,063 61,962 

IV 32,229 4,406 11,015 24,569 72,219 37,489 3,790 7,536 21,396 70,211 
AGT GAS ee at Od 2,653 3,705 15,035 35,606 26,952 "3,526 5,909 17,198 53,585 

{le eh 5,528 8,084 21,018 70,369 26,792 3,688 7,469 20,788 58,737 

We | 338190 5,185 7,300 26,587 72,262 32,539 4,902 8,569 23,609 69,619 

IV- | 25;261 5,007 7,532 29,687 67,487 31,509 5,165 9,614 23,560 69,848 


n.a. = not available. 


() Data on 1961 Census area definitions. 
(2) Data on 1966 Census area definitions. 
(3) Data on 1971 Census area definitions. 


Source: Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics; Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Housing in Canada. 
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Reference Table 22 
Manufacturers’ Inventories, Shipments and Orders 


1961 — 1977 

Manufacturing Durable manufacturing Non-durable manufacturing 
Years, Total Stock 
quarters New inven- to New New 
and Ship- orders Unfilled tories sales Ship- orders Unfilled Ship- orders Unfilled 
months ments received orders held ratio” ments received orders ments received orders 

(Millions of dollars) 

AQGT 2s... 1,953 1,985 1,960 4,529 2.32 769 792 1,526 1,184 1,193 434 
19626. 20... 2,149 2,158 PMTCT 4,867 2.26 883 894 i4u 1,267 1,264 430 
HOGGE&...... 27330 2,344 2,199 5,085 2.18 988 995 1,784 1,347 1,350 415 
1964.......... PAST (al 2,601 2,497 5,436 Polit ial2a 1,151 2,069 1,451 1,450 428 
OOD Ss, .2.25... 2,824 2,867 2,950 5,952 2.11 1,281 1,318 2,491 1,543 1,549 459 
B96G6L...::,.- 3,109 3,181 3,656 6,475 2.08 1,421 1,489 3,141 1,687 1,692 515 
BOOT 5.. 35.0. 3,246 3,241 4,025 7,408 2.28 1,478 1,475 =e Lay |} 1,768 1,766 512 
n96S....;:.... 3,505 3,508 4,794 7,446 22 1,633 1,628 3,384 1,872 1,880 577 
NOGY::......... 3,828 3,885 4,345 8,064 2a 1,811 1,865 3,705 2,018 2,020 640 
OO cts... 3,865 3,849 4,722 8,623 2.23 1,785 1,767 3,860 2,080 2,082 863 
OWN ess. 4,189 4,215 4,834 8,643 2.06 1,977 1,997 3,954 2213) 2,218 880 
tie = 4,687 4,736 5,049 9,197 1.96 2,222 2,265 4,097 2,465 2,471 952 
iia 5,563 5,793 6,707 10,420 1.87 2,638 2,848 5,567 2,925 2,945 1,140 
OAS ccs: 6,871 7,097 9,914 13,619 1.98 3,142 3,366 8,571 3,729 3,731 1,343 
OT De. oes. Total acid 10,877 16,367 2.22 3,346 3,289 9,591 4,025 4,022 1,286 
NOFOm 3... 8,216 8,135 10,130 17,359 2.11 3,762 3,672 8,768 4,454 4,463 1,362 
OWT nck, 9,150 9,260 10,535 18,890 2.06 4,217 4,318 9,075 4,932 4,942 1,460 


POON... 7,905 7,858 10,379 16,798 2.12 3,650 3,595 9,058 4,255 4,262 1,320 
ieee: 8,278 8,244 10,365 17,188 2.08 3,811 3,762 9,008 4,467 4,482 1,357 
cee... 8,267 8,185 10,105 17,549 2a12 3,793 3,700 8,736 4,474 4,484 1,369 
INVA ope 8,337 8,178 9,671 17,938 2.15 3,770 3,608 8,270 4,567 4,570 1,404 


BOM 2.3: 8,817 9,107 10,065 18,302 2.08 4,055 4,329 8,609 4,762 4,778 1,456 
Ss Se 9,016 9,177 10,720 18,653 2.07 4,158 4,312 | 9,282 4,858 4,865 1,438 
‘Al encpee 9,276 9,196 10,636 19,084 2.06 4,282 4,194 9,173 4,994 5,002 1,463 
ING. Seite SBE VT/ 10,763 19,576 2.06 4,380 4,430 9,267 5,137 5,147 1,496 


(Seasonally adjusted) 


BOGS 2... 7,705 7,606 10,389 16,628 2.16 3,545 3,433 9,081 4,161 4,174 1,306 
iS ae 7,838 7,850 10,401 16,801 2.14 3,664 3,646 9,064 4,175 4,204 1,337 
M Sasa 8,118 10,347 16,965 2.08 3,741 3,708 9,031 4,431 4,410 1,316 
(Nrecaee 8,262 8,432 10,516 17,133 2.07 3,843 3,986 9,174 4,419 4,446 1,343 
Mee. 8,294 8,110 10,332 ee 2.06 3,801 3,594 8,967 4,493 4,516 1,366 
dea 8,278 8,192 10,246 17,318 2.09 3,790 3,708 8,884 4,487 4,484 1,362 
eee. 8,000 7,879 10,124 17,506 2.19 3,557 3,454 8,781 4,443 4,424 1,344 
Aes. 8,593 8,659 10,191 17,489 2.04 4,098 4,139 8,821 4,495 4,521 1,370 
See 8,207 8,016 10,000 17,653 2a 3,723 3,508 8,606 4,484 4,508 1,394 
Oe. 8,088 7,863 SED 17,845 area 3,603 3,377 8,380 4,485 4,486 1,395 
N 8,333 8,275 9,716 17,994 2.16 3,812 3,743 8,311 4,522 4,532 1,405 
Dye. 8,591 8,396 93521 17,976 2.09 3,896 3,705 8,120 4,695 4,691 1,402 

1977 J 8,682 8,866 9,706 18,130 2.09 4,001 4,134 8,252 4,681 4,732 1,453 

8,751 9,142 10,097 18,291 2.09 3,956 4,336 8,633 4,795 4,806 1,464 
MiSs: 9,019 9,314 10,392 18,485 2.05 4,208 4,517 8,942 4,811 4,797 1,450 
A 8,858 9,137 10,671 18,535 2.09 4,067 4,383 9,258 4,790 4,754 1,414 
M 8,987 8,930 10,614 18,607 2.07 4,121 4,045 9,182 4,866 4,885 1,432 
ae 9,203 9,463 10,875 18,818 2.04 4,285 4,508 9,405 4,918 4,956 1,469 
J 9,266 9,090 10,699 18,908 2.04 4,277 4,129 9,257 4,989 4,961 1,442 
A 9,189 9,064 10,574 19,119 2.08 4,193 4,059 O22 4,996 5,006 1,452 
S) 9,373 9,435 10,636 19,226 2.05 4,377 4,395 9,140 4,997 5,040 1,496 
O 9,555 9,568 10,649 19,352 2.03 4,437 4,476 9,180 5,118 5,092 1,469 
N 9,308 9,482 10,823 19,703 a2 4,291 4,443 9,332 5,017 5,040 1,492 
D 9,689 9,681 10,816 19,673 2.03 4,413 4,370 9,289 5,276 5,311 1,526 


Note: The 1975, 1976 and 1977 figures are subject to revision. 
Ratio of total inventories held to shipments. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Inventories, Shipments and Orders in Manufacturing Industries, Monthly, Cat. 31-001. 
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Reference Table 23 
Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry 
1947 — 1977 


(1971 = 100) 
Real Mines, Manufacturing 
Years Real domestic quarries 
and domestic product less and oil Non- : 
quarters product Agriculture agriculture wells Total durable Durable Construction 
(Weights) (100.000) (3.371) (96.629) (3.819) (22.862) (11.496) (11.366) (6.990) 
1947 S12 58.4 2915 oot 30.2 33.0 27.6 25.0 
1948 32.3 60.3 30.6 17.4 31.5 34.1 29.1 28.0 
1949 33.3 56.8 31.9 19.3 SLES. 35.4 2955 SA3 
1950 35.6 62.1 34.0 20 34.6 37.8 31.5 33.8 
1951 ; 38.4 70.9 36.3 23.8 37.6 39.7 35.5 34.1 
1952 41.3 86.8 38.4 25.4 39.0 40.8 37.2 38.7 
1953 43.0 79.4 40.8 27.6 41.8 43.6 40.0 43.4 
1954 42.4 61.0 41.3 30.6 40.9 44.3 Silas 44.5 
19S 46.8 hone 45.1 36.3 44.8 47.6 42.2 49.5 
1956 ace 50.8 79.9 49.0 42.1 49.0 51.4 46.7 ST/ 
RO Oieee = 51.0 67.2 50.2 46.2 48.9 oa 45.3 60.5 
1958 as St) 74.5 50.6 47.0 48.0 53:5 42.6 62.6 
1959 54.6 U2 53.6 53.1 51.6 Mice 46.0 59.6 
1960 af). ) Tfove: 54.8 53.2 52.4 58.8 46.2 58.6 
1961 = O10 65.5 56.7 54.6 54.6 61.6 47.6 60.4 
1962 fae 61.0 79.9 60.3 58.0 59.6 65.4 53.9 63.8 
1963 re 64.5 89.7 63.5 61.2 63.7 68.5 58.9 64.7 
1964 69.2 81.1 68.7 68.8 69.8 73.8 65.9 70.9 
1965 5: 74.1 83.6 73.8 72.0 76.1 G8 74.5 79.5 
1966 Bn 79.5 955 78.9 73.3 81.5 82.4 80.6 85.6 
1967. seats 82.2 77.7 82.4 77.6 83.6 84.3 82.9 85.3 
1968 ; 86.9 82.5 87.2 83.2 89.3 88.7 89.7 89.0 
1969. 9241 Sis 92.3 83.8 95.7 94.6 96.8 91.8 
1970 — 94.4 86.1 94.8 Jom 94.4 95.4 93.4 90.9 
1971 : 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1972 ee 105.5 87.9 106.1 106.5 106.9 106.4 107.4 102.3 
1973 . 113.0 90.2 113.7 118.9 116.1 UWA 2 WAS 7/ 107.3 
1974 : 117.6 80.6 118.9 ai syee} 120.1 116.7 123.4 Zan 
1975 118.7 89.2 WIRE 109.3 114.2 111.8 116.8 116.3 
1976 124.2 100.4 125.1 110.4 120.0 Wiles} 122.7 116.6 
1977 Wet 96.4 128.8 114.2 12327, 120.9 126.5 113.6 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
1974 | ies 80.0 118.6 119.4 121.3 118.2 124.4 114.1 
UIs Aree ate! US 80.1 118.8 120.8 120.8 117.9 123.7 111.2 
Il 117.9 80.6 119.2 117.6 119.9 116.4 123.6 110.8 
IV Tilivien 81.6 119.0 Wy 2 118.2 114.3 122.0 111.8 
1975 | 117.0 87.4 118.0 112.4 113.7 es) 114.9 109.5 
ll Wal hotl 89.1 Ses, 107.7 113.9 112.0 115.8 114.3 
II Wie 90.1 120.2 109.4 Wee 111.0 116.4 118.3 
IV 120.6 90.2 121.6 107.7 iso Wales 119.5 A2ZT25: 
1976 | 122.7 102.7 123.4 109.7 118.6 115.3 122.0 Ae 
I 124.2 102.1 125.0 110.1 Wale 118.4 124.0 Sere 
Il 124.5 99:1 125.3 109.3 120.4 WAltAete 123.3 111.8 
IV 125.7 9727 126.7 112.1 120.0 118.1 122.1 115.0 
OTA 127.0 94.3 128.2 116.2 WPT 120.5 125.0 115.3 
H 127.3 94.8 128.4 116.4 123.9 121.6 126.3 114.8 
Il 127.8 97.2 128.9 113.2 123.8 120.8 126.9 ti2et 
IV 128.7 97.7 129.8 ale 124.6 Wea 128.1 111.6 
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Reference Table 23 (continued) 
Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry 


1947 — 1977 
(1971 = 100) 
Electric Trans- Community, 
power, portation, Finance, business Public 

Years gas and storage and Trade insurance and administration 

and water commu- and real personal and 

quarters utilities nication Total Wholesale Retail estate service defence 

(Weights) (2.816) (9.096) (4.509) (11.367) (6.858) (12.036) (19.359) (7.388) 

13.6 31.0 29.3 33.5 36.3 = 31.4 — 
14.4 SES 29.5 33.1 35.5 — 32.4 — 
lose 31.6 30:3 34.5 37.3 — 33.8 — 
WY SPATE 31.4 36.9 40.6 — 34.9 — 
19.6 35.8 34.0 37.3 39.7 — 36.5 
21.4 37.8 36.2 39.9 42.4 — 38.2 — 
22.4 38.3 38.3 42.6 45.5 — 39.7 — 
24.5 37.3 38.5 43.0 46.1 — 40.4 — 
27.8 42.4 43.5 47.9 51.0 — 41.4 — 
31.0 47.3 48.1 O20 So — 43.9 = 
33.4 47.4 47.5 52.3 55.6 — 45.3 — 
36.6 45.8 48.4 53.5 57.0 — 47.0 — 
41.6 49.5 53.4 57.1 59.8 — 49.6 — 
45.3 50.9 53.0 57.2 60.2 a Dds — 
48.0 54.3 54.5 58.6 Gileo 56.5 53.3 MeO 
50.6 56.5 BV (tf 62.2 65.3 60.0 56.1 77.9 
53.6 60.4 61.0 65.2 68.1 63.4 OOD 78.5 
58.0 65.5 67.2 70.0 UPN 67.8 63.9 80.3 
62.4 69.6 74.0 75.8 77.2 71.6 69.1 81.8 
67.9 75.3 19.7 80.7 81.4 76.7 74.6 84.7 
72.6 79.5 84.3 84.8 85.2 80.8 80.3 89.3 
78.2 83.9 88.6 88.3 88.1 86.4 85.6 90.7 
85.4 89.8 93.6 92.8 92.3 91.6 91.7 9277, 
93.3 94.4 94.8 93.8 93.1 96.1 95.6 95.9 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
110.5 106.9 108.9 108.1 109.5 105.2 105.3 104.2 
119.6 Ww HAZE 117.6 117.6 WD nin lee) 109.8 
127.4 122.8 12555) 126.2 125.0 118.1 115.9 114.1 
126.7 125.2 125.9 Wl 129.0 122.3 122.0 118.8 
137.8 130.5 133.1 126.2 137.6 128.2 Wet TL 122.8 
145.1 136.4 134.4 126.4 139.6 134.6 132.4 125.0 
(Seasonally adjusted) 

OTA occ eae 126.6 120.9 126.5 128.0 2020 116.3 114.2 eZ 
llevar V7 22272 125.7 WS) 124.6 117.6 114.9 113.6 
Lee ae 128.3 123.2 WAL 127.3 126.9 118.5 116.5 114.5 
Ni ses Sees 128.1 124.9 122.8 121.9 123.3 119.9 117.9 115.9 

126.7 124.7 123.3 119.2 126.0 120.6 119.2 116.8 
125.0 125.3 123.6 120.6 125.6 121.4 121.0 117.5 
125.5 125.5 126.5 22a 129.3 123.1 123.2 T19S7 
128.8 WAS 129.9 122.9 134.5 124.1 124.5 120.9 
133.3 128.1 130.8 127.0 133.4 125.6 125.4 121.0 
A Pete is corse 135.3 128.7 132.7 126.8 136.6 127.3 126.8 12222 
Alpe ee 2. 137.2 132.9 133.3 125.4 138.6 128.7 128.3 123.6 
I iclesk een emer 145.5 132.5 134.8 Zon) 140.9 1S 149 130.1 124.2 

ON Re 8, ccc 8, a0: 145.6 134.4 iso 127.3 140.5 132.5 130.8 125.6 
SJ} cae Se apa 139.6 135.7 132.6 126.2 136.8 134.4 131.8 124.4 
LT) Se ieee 144.6 Sal 134.1 126.4 139.2 135.3 132.6 124.6 
IN Bete ect tea, 3s 150.0 137.5 135.5 125.6 142.0 136.3 134.6 125.6 


Source: Statistics Canada, Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry (1971 = 100), Occasional, Cat. 61-510; Statistics Canada, Indexes of Real 
Domestic Product by Industry,, Monthly, Cat. 61-005. 
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Reference Table 24 (continued) 
1947 — 1977 


(1971 = 100) 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry; and Statistics Canada, Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry 


(1977 = 100). 


Reference Table 25 
indexes of Real Domestic Product by Major Industrial Grouping 


1947 — 1977 
(19745= 100) 
Commercial Goods- Index 
Years industries Goods- producing Service- Non- Poh 
and Commercial less producing industries producing commercial industrial 
quarters industries agriculture industries less agriculture industries industries production 
(Weights) (81.341) (77.970) (40.754) (37.383) (59.246) (18.659) (29.497) 
AOA Gass 31.0 29.1 30.4 26.9 S2ui — 26.4 
1948 S2ei 30.2 32.0 28.4 32.7 — 27.8 
1949 a 32.9 Silas 32.6 29.5 34.0 — 28.8 
1950 .. = 30:0 33.4 3573 31.9 Sore — 30.9 
AQSiee 38.0 BON 38.6 34.6 37.9 — 33.8 
1952. 40.8 37.6 42.0 36.3 40.3 — 35.2 
1953 ... 42.5 39.9 43.6 39.1 42.2 == 37.8 
LAO eae eee 41.5 40.3 41.6 39.4 43.0 — 3/7 
1955 46.2 44.3 47.2 43.7 46.2 — 41.9 
1956 . : 50.4 48.5 Sales 48.4 49.4 — 46.3 
Th eee 50.5 49.5 Silo 49.4 50.5 — 47.0 
1958 Ree Oilee 49.7 O2al 49.4 Silko — 46.7 
1959 . ae 54.0 52.9 54.5 92.0 54.4 — 50.8 
TO OU Peet a. Son! 53:9 55.8 53.5 55.6 — 51.9 
1961.22. 56.3 55.8 Sore 55.4 57.6 61.9 53.9 
1962825... 60.5 59.5 61.6 59.9 60.5 64.7 58.5 
N9OSeee ate 64.1 62.9 65.6 63.2 63.7 67.2 62.3 
1964 ...... 68.9 68.3 70.5 69.4 68.1 70.7 68.5 
196Seee-. 74.1 TESTE 76.2 75.4 72.5 74.3 74.2 
1966 . 3 79.6 78.8 81.9 80.5 77.6 78.8 79.0 
NOG errr re nas: 81.9 82.1 82.3 82.6 82.2 84.3 Stet 
1968 Lae ee 86.7 86.9 87.5 87.9 86.6 88.6 87.3 
19OGSR ee. 92.0 92.2 92.7 93.2 91.6 92:9 93.0 
1970. ce 94.1 94.4 93.6 94.3 95.1 96.7 94.5 
a BOWES) eee en 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
WOT Oued 105.9 106.7 104.6 106.1 106.1 103.5 107.2 
1973 114.3 115.3 113.0 Wee. 112.9 107.2 116.8 
1974 119.3 121.0 115.6 118.8 119.0 110.3 120.5 
1975 119.8 2a fil 220 114.6 122.9 MS ev 114.8 
1976 126.1 12738 Wala 119.4 128.6 115.9 120.5 
1977 130.1 13425 120.2 122.3 132.9 Wales 124.5 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
1974 | 119.3 121.0 116.7 120.0 Wales 108.8 WANE) 
I 119.3 121.0 116.1 119.4 118.5 109.7 121.4 
II 119.5 WAVE Wakes) 118.4 NOs 110.9 120.4 
AY ee 119.1 120.8 114.3 dives 120.1 aS 118.7 
1975 | 118.0 119.4 111.4 113.5 120.8 112.4 114.8 
Il 118.8 120.1 aalalec 113.8 121.8 112.9 114.2 
Il 120.3 121.6 ales 114.7 123.8 114.6 114.3 
IV 121.8 123.2 113.9 116.0 125.1 115.0 115.7 
1976 | 124.5 125.4 117.4 118.8 126.3 115.0 118.9 
I! 126.2 127.3 119.0 120.5 127.8 1155 aed 
Hl 126.4 127.6 lige 118.8 129.5 116.2 120.6 
IV 127.6 128.9 118.1 120.0 130.8 Ulf! 121.5 
1977 | 129.2 130.7 119.9 122.1 131.9 Uilites 124.0 
129.6 nSalea 120.2 12225 oz tS 124.4 
It 130.2 LSP LIEU/ 119.9 122.0 133.3 aire) 124.4 
IV 1Sae2 132.6 120.4 122.5 134.5 118.1 125.3 


Source: Statistics Canada, Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry; Statistics Canada, Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry 
(1971 = 100) 
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Reference Table 26 
Changes in the Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Major Industrial Grouping 
1947 — 1977 


(1971 = 100) 
Commercial Goods- Index 
Years industries Goods- producing Service- Non- of 
and Commercial less producing industries producing commercial industrial 
quarters industries agriculture industries less agriculture industries industries production 
(Per cent change from previous period) 
DOA RN cash 6.9 9.0 5.9 10.2 2.9 — hs 
BOAG eae Fo, CLS 3.8 258! 5.6 eo — Shas, 
BOAO eee yo 2s 3.6 1.9 3.9 4.0 — 3.6 
OOO Ms. Bon. 10 6.7 8.3 8.1 5:3 — Une) 
OM ee Bcc: 7.6 6.9 9.3 8.5 9.9 — 9.4 
IEA ae pee 7.4 ‘She! 8.8 4.9 6.3 — 4.1 
OOO EMRE Peo cscs. 4.2 6.1 3.8 atl 4.7 —_ 7.4 
ICES eee —2.4 1.0 —4.6 0.8 1.9 — —0.3 
Es) 2 ee 11.3 9.9 13.5 10.9 7.4 — i eal 
TORTS, a ae ee onl 9.5 9.7 10.8 6.9 — 10.5 
i\RD . r | 0.2 2.1 —1.0 2.1 72 — Usd) 
ODO meee. 1.4 0.4 1.6 — 2.0 — —0.6 
REE 2a ae S.(5) 6.4 4.6 6.3 5.6 — 8.8 
OOO Fee ae he ceca 2.0 1.9 2.4 1.9 Ze — 2.2 
TOR ee P27 3:5 0.9 3.6 3.6 — 3.9 
OG Zeer se es a) 6.6 9.4 8.1 5.0 4.5 8.5 
OOS reer ces, 6.0 GTi 6.5 5:5 5.3 3.9 6.5 
1 eo 8.6 45) 9.8 6.9 5:2 10.0 
BOGS ee ees. U5) 7.9 8.1 8.6 6.5 Sa 8.3 
‘RSG een 7.4 6.9 as 6.8 7.0 6.1 6.5 
MOOT wer ee 2 2.9 4.2 0.5 2.6 5.9 7.0 3.4 
GS ee 5.9 5.8 6.3 6.4 5.4 B51 6.9 
DOGO ee oes 6.1 6.1 5.9 6.0 5.8 4.9 6.5 
VOTO) re eee PAS! 2.4 1.0 1.2 3.8 4.1 1.6 
OMAN Me eens ees 6.3 5.9 6.9 6.1 La 3.4 5.8 
A ee 5.9 6.7 4.6 6.1 6.1 3.5 ee 
OG se 7.9 8.1 8.0 8.5 6.4 3.6 9.0 
TR oe 4.4 4.9 23 3.2 5.4 2.9 3.2 
TS oe 0.4 0.1 —2.7 —3.5 She! Oeil —47 
QS. 5 eee Se) Sil 4.7 4.2 4.6 1.9 5.0 
TES ee See 3.3 2.0 2.4 3.3 1.4 3.3 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
AN Roo cs lletA 2.2 1.0 2.0 1.8 0.6 1.8 
J) eer — — —0.5 —0.5 0.7 0.8 —Q.1 
Uber ee meant 0.2 0.2 —0.7 —0.8 1.0 Ue —0.8 
Vee —0.3 —0.3 —0.9 —0.9 0.3 0.6 — 1.4 
RY | ere —0.9 —1.2 —2.5 —3.2 0.6 0.7 —3.3 
Aiea ee 0.7 0.6 0.3 0.3 0.8 0.4 —0.5 
Tae ae coe 1.3 Use 0.9 0.8 1.6 USS 0.1 
Eee eens eZ 1.3 1.1 1.1 1.1 0.3 1.2 
TO esc esses ne 1.8 3.1 2.4 1.0 — 2.8 
Poe es 1.4 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.2 0.4 1.9 
UT Eee eee 0.2 0.2 —1.5 — 1.4 Wes} 0.6 —0.4 
Viet a 0.9 1.0 0.8 1.0 1.0 0.8 0.7 
O77 |... ike 1.4 5 ‘Uaré 0.8 0.3 21 
Mecca eee 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.2 — 0.3 
Ai lepeee acc, 0.5 0.5 —0.2 —0.4 0.9 —0.2 os 
IVS oes es 0.8 0.7 0.4 0.4 0.9 0.7 0.7 


Source: Statistics Canada, Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry; Statistics Canada, Index of Real Domestic Product by Industry 
(1971 = 100). 
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Reference Table 27 
Main Components of the Labour Market” 
1966 — 1977 


Years Population Labour force Employment 
and 15 years 
months and over Total Male Female Total Male Female 


(Thousands of persons) 


1966 13,084 7,494 5,148 2,347 7,242 4,975 2,267 
1967 13,444 7,747 5,261 2,486 7,451 5,058 2,392 
1968 13,804 7,951 5,354 2,597 7,593 Ee) 2,483 
1969 ; 14,162 8,194 5,466 2,729 7,832 5,230 2,602 
1970 14,528 8,396 Sil 2,824 7,919 5,260 2,660 
1971 14,878 8,643 5,670 2,972 8,107 5,332 215, 
1972 15,227 8,918 5,814 3,104 8,363 5,476 2,887 
URAC} ae 15,608 9,321 6,008 3,313 8,802 Sue 3,091 
1974 16,039 9,704 6,216 3,489 9,185 5,919 3,266 
1975 16,470 10,060 6,363 3,697 9,363 5,966 3,397 
1976 16,873 10,308 6,449 3,859" 9,572 6,038 3,534 
1977 - 17,250 10,616 6,549 4,022 9,754 6,113 3,642 
(Seasonally adjusted)® 

1976 J 16,698 10,238 6,428 3,810 9,537 6,021 3,016 
i 16,734 10,252 6,429 3,823 9,538 6,019 3,519 

M 16,763 10,282 6,430 3,852 9,587 6,040 3,547 

A 16,794 10,299 6,455 3,844 9,563 6,036 3,527 

M 16,821 10,231 6,386 3,845 9,508 5,984 3,524 

J 16,857 10,276 6,430 3,846 9,550 6,026 3,524 

J 16,886 10,356 6,464 3,892 9,598 6,045 3,553 

A 16,926 10,354 6,442 3,912 9,612 6,037 3,919 

S 16,956 10,352 6,465 3,887 9,609 6,075 3,534 

O 16,984 10,351 6,486 3,865 9,581 6,043 3,538 

N 17,015 10,353 6,486 3,867 9,593 6,059 3,534 

D 17,044 10,364 6,500 3,864 9,584 6,064 3,520 

1977 J 17,077 10,440 6,541 3,899 9,654 6,102 Soe 
F 17,110 10,497 6,552 3,945 9,662 6,088 3,574 

M 17,138 10,537 6,562 3,975 9,679 6,081 3,598 

A 17,166 10,553 6,577 3,976 9,685 6,086 3,599 

M 17,205 10,591 6,582 4,009 9751 6,106 3,645 

J 17,236 10,589 6,576 4,013 9,741 6,099 3,642 

J 17,265 10,622 6,580 4,042 9,756 6,095 3,661 

A 17,302 10,680 6,607 4,073 9,799 6,116 3,683 

S Mi,soo 10,708 6,633 4,075 9,821 6,137 3,684 

O 17,362 10,721 6,640 4,081 9,834 6,150 3,684 
17,388 10,735 6,647 4,088 9,832 6,145 3,687 

D 17,416 10,753 6,658 4,095 9,842 6,146 3,696 


() Small differences in totals may arise due to the seasonal adjustment process, or rounding. 

()Labour force survey data were first collected under the revised Labour Force Survey in January, 1975. In January, 1976, the Revised Survey 
replaced the Former Survey. Revised data have been estimated back to 1966. The former Labour Force survey data (1954-1975) may be found in the 
1976 edition of this Review. 

(3) Population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 
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Reference Table 27 (continued) 
Main Components of the Labour Market" 
1966 — 1977 


Immigrants 
Years Unemployment rate Participation rate destined to 
and Unem- Total the labour 
months Total Male Female Total Male Female ployment immigration force 
(Per cent) (Thousands of persons) 
1966 .............. 3.4 3.4 3.4 o¥ fc 79.8 35.4 252 195 99 
BOG =... 22... 3.8 3.9 CET/ 57.6 79.3 36.5 296 223 120 
OGG: w=... 4.5 4.6 4.4 57.6 78.6 ove 358 184 95 
“RG eee 44 4.3 4.7 57.9 78.3 38.0 362 162 84 
BO7O) ~.- co. 2:: ST 5.6 5.8 57.8 77.8 38.3 476 148 78 
OTA coon eects ss 6.2 6.0 6.6 58.1 TL: 39.4 536 218 106 
‘yy A ee 6.2 5.8 7.0 58.6 TATA) 40.2 555 122 59 
OTS 228... 5.6 4.9 6.7 59.7 78.2 41.8 519 184 92 
iit er SS) 4.8 6.4 60.5 78.7 42.9 519 218 106 
‘ieee 6.9 6.2 8.1 61.1 78.4 44.2 697 188 81 
1976. .........-2.. dant 6.4 8.4 61.1 77.7 45.0 736 149 61 
A 8.1 Te 9.5 61.5 Ohl 45.9 862 n.a n.a 
(Seasonally adjusted)® 
HOTG.J) = ....... 6.8 6.3 7.7 61.3 78.2 44.9 701 —— — 
ie a ee 7.0 6.4 8.0 61.3 78.1 45.0 714 32.4 14.1 
Nipeee=.. 6.8 6.1 7.9 (on Ie) 17.9 45.3 695 aa —- 
i Nie ieee 7.1 6.5 8.2 61.3 78.1 45.1 736 — _— 
Mee. 1 6.3 8.3 60.8 ied 45.0 723 41.4 16.9 
cl ce eres fest 6.3 8.4 61.0 ES 44.9 726 oe - 
A) eo 6.5 8.7 61.3 TAS 45.4 758 — as 
j:\ 58 ae Tee 6.3 8.6 61.2 17.4 45.5 742 43.8 126 
See fee 6.0 9.1 61.1 Wiha 45.1 743 — a 
Ors! + 7.4 6.8 8.5 60.9 77.6 44.8 770 ee —- 
Nie. ies 6.6 8.6 60.8 Mileo 447 760 31.9 12.9 
De ee 7.5 6.7 8.9 60.8 5 44.6 780 a -— 
OUT eo. 5 6.7 8.9 61.1 77.9 44.9 786 —— a 
| ee 8.0 hol 9.4 61.4 77.9 45.4 835 25.6 11.0 
Mie. 8.1 feo 9.5 Gie5: 77.9 45.6 858 — + 
| Ge cee ee 8.2 leo 9.5 61.5 UES 45.6 868 — —- 
Me. 7.9 Tha 9.1 61.6 77.8 45.8 840 32.4 13.4 
ll -aae 8.0 The} 9.2 61.4 77.6 45.8 848 a oe 
dt a 8.2 7.4 9.4 (af) (75 46.1 866 a -- 
1; \ en 8.2 7.4 9.6 (Salve 77.7 46.3 881 33.0 ihe! 
Si .. 8.3 TES 9.6 61.8 77.8 46.3 887 — — 
OF 8.3 7.4 9.7 61.7 77.8 46.2 887 a — 
Ne: 8.4 7.6 9.8 Only 77.8 46.2 903 — — 
D8 nee 8.5 ea OR7, 61.7 77.8 46.3 911 — — 


n.a. = not available. 

( Small differences in totals may arise due to the seasonal adjustment process, or rounding. 

(2) See note 2 on reference table 27. 

(3) immigration statistics are by quarters and are not seasonally adjusted. 

Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, Monthly, Cat. 71-001; Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics, Annual, Cat. 71-201; 
Department of Employment and Immigration, /mmigration Statistics. Quarterly Immigration Bulletin. 
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Female 


Employment 
Male 


Total 


Female 


Male 
(Per cent change from previous period) 


Labour force 


Total 


Population 
15 years 
and over'@) 


Changes in the Main Components of the Labour Market 


1967 — 1977" 


Reference Table 28 
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Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force; Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics. 


(1), (2) See notes 2 and 3 on reference table 27. 
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Reference Table 29 
Participation and Unemployment Rates by Sex and Age Groups 
1966 — 1977" 


Participation rates Unemployment rates 
ag 15-24 25+ 15-24 254 
an 
months Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
(Percentage) 
OGG wie eee a ec 64.1 48.4 84.9 31.2 6.2 4.8 2.6 ath 
TOG errno, .3 64.2 49.1 84.5 32.3 Mee 5) 5) 3.0 2.8 
OOS Petes 63.3 49.8 84.0 32.8 8.7 6.5 Sh) 3.3 
1OGOPewre Cee! (32.7 50.2 83.8 33.8 8.4 6.5 3.2 35 
OHO en ences. shezt tees 62.5 49.5 83.3 34.5 Wakes} 8.6 4.1 4.5 
TROPA ech 62.7 50.8 82.7 35.4 WA 9.8 4.3 5.0 
TE il ie ee aaa Pe 64.3 51.8 82.4 36.1 12.0 9.6 4.1 5.7 
ROO enn soc eet os 66.7 54.2 82.4 37.5 10.1 9.2 3.4 5.4 
{AOTC once te, Sed nee OE Pee 69.0 56.0 82.2 38.3 9.6 9.0 3.3 Sat 
(ICTS) ees eee 69.0 56.9 81.9 39.8 12.6 Wats 4.3 6.5 
TISYAGS oe one ne ee 68.2 56.9 81.2 40.9 ors 12.1 4.2 ()-7/ 
TIYAEE Seiler 69.1 57.5 80.9 41.9 14.9 13.9 4.9 7.4 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
IMAG. cl) Sateen Ws aoe aaa 69.7 o7.9 81.3 40.4 13:5 alent 4.1 6.1 
so ec a 69.0 BY fall 81.4 40.6 S57 11.6 4.1 6.2 
Vie ek eee 69.0 O8e; 81.2 40.6 13e2 11.3 3.8 6.2 
1 \ ih sane hee 68.8 57.8 81.5 40.7 WEES 11.0 4.3 6.9 
IM ee ee 66.8 ila 81.0 40.8 US) 11.6 4.1 6.8 
Al). ay. SSR Ee Peter ea 67.7 S687 81.2 40.8 13.1 Wet 4.2 6.6 
cl) 5 ae ene ae eth ae 68.1 56.5 81.4 41.5 13.5 12.6 4.3 6.9 
TN abe ee LE ae 66.9 56.6 81.2 41.7 12.9 12.4 4.3 6.8 
Sees se ee 67.9 56.3 81.1 41.3 11.6 12.9 4.3 ths) 
O) 25 een eee ee ae 68.3 55.5 81.1 41.1 13.4 WAZ 4.8 6.7 
Neer ek ee 68.3 56.1 80.9 40.8 13.6 13.0 4.4 6.5 
ID) oh Neen Senet 68.6 56.4 80.8 40.6 13.9 13.4 4.4 6.7 
“TSUATE A sone a eee 69.9 57.3 80.8 40.7 13.8 12.8 4.4 7.0 
Peg ae bee ca 69.5 57.5 80.9 41.2 14.5 14.2 4.7 7.1 
Mee Lae aa 69.6 57.8 80.9 41.5 14.9 14.0 4.9 es 
TEN. cee ce eee 69.2 57.6 81.1 41.4 14.8 14.0 Se The 
Mirren ee 69.3 57.4 80.9 41.9 14.5 13.5 4.9 7.0 
i) eee oe Toe eee 68.5 57.1 80.9 41.9 14.5 USS 5.0 fee 
A) he a ne re 68.5 58.1 80.8 41.9 14.8 14.5 5.0 7.0 
/.\ ¢ eee eee 68.8 57.8 80.9 42.4 ou2 14.3 5.0 7.4 
‘Sa eaeele regen es 69.2 57.8 81.0 42.3 lsat 13.9 oat 7.6 
0) 2 al a ee 69.1 Wl 81.0 42.3 15.4 14.0 4.8 Tes 
Neier ae ne es 69.0 SVS 81.0 42.4 16.2 14.0 4.8 7.9 
|B) saaceae Ae Mn cen 68.8 56.6 81.1 42.7 16.2 14.0 5.0 7.8 


“) See note 2 on reference table 27. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force; Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics. 
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Reference Table 30 
Participation Rates, Canada and by Region'” 


1966 — 1977 
Years 
and Atlantic Prairie British 
months Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia 
(Labour force as a percentage of population 15 years and over) 
19663.>:- Barrens ean ee 38 Bio 50.4 56.0 ~©§9.8 58.3 56.8 
NGG faterer ee Fe ee 57.6 50.4 56.4 60.2 58.3 Sie 
1OGG ies oie Ss Bere ee 57.6 50.0 55.6 60.3 ).S 57.6 
1969. Soe ED ae 57.9 49.9 55.9 60.6 59.7 58.2 
NS (One oe re es 57.8 49.4 DOUO 60.5 60.0 58.6 
TAAL Scere 58.1 49.8 56.0 60.9 60.0 58.4 
O72 ee ee eee 58.6 50.5 55.9 61.7 60.7 58.9 
1973 . bie ee Be 59.7 52.3 S1kD 62.4 61.7 x8) ZF 
1974p Ss ee ee 60.5 53.4 57.9 63.4 62.4 60.5 
LAL fey see eters ree ae 61.1 53.5 58.5 64.2 62.7 61.3 
19/Gee eee 61.1 53.4 58.3 64.0 63.5 61.5 
6 LT ff eek ca eaee ne weniemcce tes Me 61.5 53.8 58.8 64.4 63.9 61.8 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
ERO A hcl) eh reer ates 4S td 61.3 53.9 58.8 64.4 63.3 60.4 
F apa sere 61.3 53.9 58.7 64.0 63.3 61.5 
Maen ee : 61.3 53.5 58.1 64.4 63.8 61.8 
ARS feet. eee ee 61.3 Oot 58.4 64.4 63.6 61.1 
Mae st abe Bee ae 60.8 52.9 57.8 63.8 63.8 61.0 
<i] eae eae ar ee as 61.0 53.4 58.1 63.9 63.4 61.2 
ee ee eee 61.3 53.3 58.6 64.2 63.6 61.8 
A area sere 61.2 53.2 58.0 64.1 63.7 62a 
Sy oe see oe tees 61.1 53:3 58.0 63.7 63.8 62.0 
Ee ead. bee Snes. 60.9 Soro 2 Lefehs)} 63.8 63.1 61.7 
N 60.8 53:2 58.1 63.3 63.5 61.9 
ee ee eee 60.8 53.0 58.0 63.6 63.3 61.4 
LTA GC) sos Ne iyo TE es 61.1 52.6 58.6 64.0 63.8 61.3 
F 61.4 5393 58.7 64.1 63.8 61.2 
Meo ar Se 61.5 54.2 58.9 64.3 64.1 61.6 
A 61.5 53.4 58.4 64.3 64.5 61.5 
Mi. 61.6 53.8 58.7 64.6 63.9 61.7 
J) 61.4 54.0 58.4 64.2 63.6 62.3 
l] 61.5 54.4 58.4 64.3 63.7 62.0 
A 61.7 54.5 58.7 64.6 63.9 62.2 
S 61.8 53.6 59.1 64.6 63.7 62.5 
Oo 61.7 as} 7/ 59.1 64.9 64.1 61.3 
N 61.7 54.0 59.3 64.5 63.9 61.6 
De eee en re 61.7 53.8 59.4 64.5 64.0 Gili, 


™ See note 2 on reference table 27. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force; Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics. 
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Reference Table 31 
Labour Force, Canada and by Region” 


1966 — 1977 
Years 
and Atlantic Prairie British Atlantic Prairie British 
months Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia Canada region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 
(Thousands of persons) (Per cent change from previous period) 
HOOG.. 5.22... 7,494 616 Zee 2,787 1,263 “ari — —- — — — —— 
iit 7,747 626 2,185 2,892 1,287 759 3.4 1.6 3.4 3.8 1.9 a9 
HOGS ve. c2.-.: 7,951 636 2,205 2,981 1,343 790 2.6 1.6 0.9 al 4.4 4.1 
*(S] ofS) eee 8,194 647 2,264 3,078 1,376 830 3.) 1.7 PT 3.3 7A ed 
BOO... ws. 8,396 652 2,289 Seilivay 1,406 871 2.5 0.8 sl 3.2 2.2 4.9 
CIEE ie aeeneee 8,643 674 2,348 3,292 1,430 900 2.9 3.4 2.6 3.6 1.7 3.3 
1972 8,918 699 2,387 3,419 1,471 942 3.2 3.7 en, 3.9 2.9 47 
NOMS .z-s.ccs,s. 9,321 744 2,508 3,552 1,523 995 4.5 6.4 5.1 3.9 3.5 5.6 
NOTA fois. 5,0. 9,704 LUE 2,585 3,715 OM 1,052 4.1 4.4 3.1 4.6 3.5 5.7 
OUD... 105060 798 2,669 3,857 1,635 1,103 3.6 alk 3.2 3.8 3.7 48 
MOTO eaccncts..- 10,308 818 2,716 3,931 1,708 1,135 2.5 20 1.8 1.9 45 2.9 
TSI/T eee 10,616 843 2,792 4,044 1,773 1,163 3.0 3.1 2.8 2.9 3.8 a9 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
NOTOS)......-. 10,238 816 2,719 3,918 1,678 1,104 0.1 0.1 0.6 —0.2 —1.0 —1.0 
ae 202 818 Tl We 3,900 1,683 Uj We 0.1 0.2 —0.1 —0.5 0.3 2.1 
Vien O;262 814 2,695 3,936 1,699 1,134 0.3 —0.5 —0.8 0.9 1.0 0.6 
/ roa 10,299 818 Pa V2 3,938 1,698 1,123 0.2 0.5 0.6 0.1 —0.1 —1.0 
Mie 10,231 808 2,690 3,907 CON, 1,123 —0.7 — 1.2 —0.8 —0.8 0.5 — 
eects 10,276 818 2,709 3,921 1,701 1,128 0.4 1.2 0.7 0.4 —0.4 0.4 
eet. 10,356 817 2,132 3,951 1,710 1,140 0.8 —0.1 0.8 0.8 0.5 1.1 
/.\ eee 10,354 818 ZAG 3,951 1,719 1,149 — 0.1 —0.7 — 0.5 0.8 
Shes, 10,352 822 2,714 3,934 leo 1,149 — 0.5 — —0.4 0.3 — 
Oe... 10,351 826 2,731 3,943 elt 1,145 — 0.5 0.6 0.2 —0.8 —0.3 
Nan 10,353 823 PTL PATY 3,923 1,728 1,150 — —0.4 —0.1 —0.5 1.0 0.4 
Dee 10,364 821 2,726 3,945 UD 1,143 0.1 —0.2 — 0.6 —0.2 —0.6 
NOMS sss. 10,440 817 2,760 3,977 1,744 1,142 0.7 —0.5 ee 0.8 1.1 —0.1 
ere 10,497 830 2,769 3,993 1,749 1,144 0.5 1.6 0.3 0.4 0.3 0.2 
M=.... 10,537 845 2,782 4,011 1,761 Up isy 0.4 1.8 0.5 0.5 0.7 0.7 
iN eee 10,553 833 2,765 4,017 CALE Uses 0.2 —1.4 —0.6 0.1 0.9 0.1 
Mize 10,591 841 2,784 4,045 1,766 1,159 0.4 1.0 0.7 0.7 —0.6 0.5 
Wiese: 10,589 845 PTT: 4,028 1,762 1,172 — 0.5 —0.5 —0.4 —0.2 1.1 
a eee 10,622 853 PATEL 4,042 1,769 1,169 0.3 0.9 0.2 0.3 0.4 —0.3 
Ave... 10,680 857 2,794 4,068 1,781 1,174 0.5 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.7 0.4 
Slates 10,708 843 PA Seif 4,077 1,780 1,182 0.3 —1.6 0.8 0.2 —0.1 0.7 
Oe s.2 10,721 847 2,817 4,101 1,794 1,162 0.1 0.5 — 0.6 0.8 —1.7 
Nee 10,735 853 2,830 4,082 1,795 1,169 0.1 0.7 0.5 —0.5 0.1 0.6 
Dis 10,753 850 2,835 4,091 1,800 UW Urs 0.2 —0.4 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.5 


“) See note 2 on reference table 27. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force; Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics. 
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Reference Table 32 
Employment, Canada and by Region'” 


1966 — 1977 

Years 

and Atlantic Prairie British Atlantic Prairie British 

months Canada region Quebec = Ontario region Columbia Canada _ region Quebec Ontario region Columbia 

(Thousands of persons) (Per cent change from previous period) 

1966 __.. 7,242 583 2,027 ATES) 1,233 684 — — = = — = 

1967 7,451 593 2,085 2,800 e200 720 2.9 see 2.9 3.1 1.8 3:3 

1968 _. 7,093 598 2,082 2,873 1,299 742 UX 0.8 —0.1 2.6 3.5 3.0 

196922. 7,832 607 2,126 2,979 133i 788 3.2 19 on 3.7 7215) 6.2 

19/OPe 1,919 612 2,129 3,037 1,337 805 1.1 0.8 0.2 2.0 0.5 Px fe 

TRA oo 8,107 628 2,176 3,114 1,356 835 2.4 2.6 2.2 7245) 1.4 Sif 

1Si2e 8,363 645 2,208 3,248 1,393 869 3.2 P21 Ue 4.3 PAT 4.1 

1Si3ae 8,802 686 2,338 3,400 1,452 928 OZ 6.4 5.9 4.7 4.2 6.8 

1974 ....... 9,185 710 2,415 3,550 We) 987 4.4 3.5 3.3 4.4 5.0 6.4 

1975 : 9,363 719 2,452 3,613 iow 1,009 1.9 1.3 hs) 1.8 3.0 ae 

1976 SOs2 729 2,479 3,689 1,637 1,038 ee. 1.4 el oan 4.2 2.9 

ISAT see 9,754 736 2,504 3,762 1,688 1,065 US) 1.0 1.0 2.0 3.1 2.6 

(Seasonally adjusted) 

1976 J 9,537 733 2,499 3,683 1,606 1,007 0.3 0.1 0.8 0.4 0.6 —1.9 
Fant 9,538 736 2,489 3,670 1,612 1,027 — 0.4 —0.4 —0.4 0.4 2.0 
M.... 9,587 730 2,492 3,694 1,630 1,035 0.5 —0.8 0.1 0.7 1.1 0.8 
A... 9,563 729 2,488 3,693 1,630 1,019 —0.3 —0.1 —0.2 — — —1.5 
M.... 9,508 719 2,473 3,667 1,634 1,016 —0.6 —1.4 —0.6 —0.7 0.2 —0.3 
ie: 9,550 726 2,485 3,679 1,632 1,031 0.4 0 0.5 0.3 —0.1 1s) 
ee 9,598 724 2,498 3,693 1,640 1,039 OLS —0.3 0.5 0.4 0.5 0.8 
A= 9,612 724 2,468 Seale 1,647 1,055 0.1 —_ —1.2 0.6 0.4 leo 
See 9,609 729 2,455 3,710 1,657 1,053 — 0.7 —0.5 —0.2 0.6 —0.2 
Ore Sr Sil 731 2,470 3,691 1,641 1,059 — 0.3 0.3 0.6 —0.5 — 1.0 0.6 
N 9,593 127 2,470 3,674 1,660 1,062 0.1 —0.5 — —0.5 We 0.3 
Die. 9,584 728 2,467 3,690 1,653 1,043 —0.1 0.1 —0.1 0.4 —0.4 — 1.8 

are a! & 9,654 720 2,506 3,718 1,663 1,040 0.7 —1.1 1.6 0.8 0.6 —0.3 
Fes 9,662 724 2,496 3,715 1,668 1,049 0.1 0.6 —0.4 —0.1 0.3 0.9 
M .... 9,679 731 2,499 3,725 1,671 1,051 0.2 1.0 0.1 0.3 0.2 0.2 
AD: 9,685 726 2,491 3,726 1,685 1,051 0.1 —0.7 —0.3 — 0.8 — 
M. 9,751 739 2,506 3,758 1,682 1,069 0.7 1.8 0.6 0.9 —0.2 1.7 
pe 9,741 740 2,499 3,743 1,683 1,075 —0.1 0.1 —0.3 —0.4 0.1 0.6 
Jie 9,756 748 2,489 3,764 1,683 1,069 0.2 illu) —0.4 0.6 — —0.6 
AY: 95799 749 2,506 3,780 1,694 WO 0.4 0.1 0.7 0.4 0.7 0.3 
Ss 9,821 738 2,516 3,783 1,695 1,085 0.2 —1.5 0.4 0.1 0.1 thee 
Ore 9,834 737 2,509 3,824 al) 1,064 0.1 —0.1 —0.3 We 0.9 —1.9 
N. 9,832 740 Zot 3,801 1,705 1,070 = 0.4 0.3 —0.6 —0.3 0.6 
Ore 9,842 739 2,516 3,803 1,709 1,074 0.1 —0.1 —_— 0.1 0.2 0.4 


( See note 2 on reference table 27. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force; Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics. 
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Reference Table 33 
Unemployment, Canada and by Region" 


1966 — 1977 
Unemployed Unemployment rate 
Years 
and Atlantic Prairie British Atlantic Prairie British 
months Canada region Quebec = Ontario region Columbia Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia 
(Thousands of persons) (Per cent) 
1966 ........ 252 33 86 72 30 33 3.4 5.4 4.1 2.6 2.4 4.6 
MOOT cyccc--. 296 33 100 92 32 39 3.8 fa)-58) 4.6 32 7245) 5.1 
HOGS <.....- 358 38 124 107 44 47 4.5 6.0 5.6 3.6 3.3 5.9 
HOGS ie: 362 40 137 99 45 42 4.4 6.2 6.1 3.2 3.3 ay 
nO7O) 2... 479 40 160 140 69 67 5.7 6.1 7.0 4.4 4.9 Cet 
NOT 1 22... 536 46 171 178 74 65 6.2 6.8 U3 5.4 3:2 lee 
N72) ........ 200 54 178 172 78 74 6.2 eal 7.5 5.0 5.3 7.9 
NOS s:.0-<: 519 58 170 153 al 67 5.6 7.8 6.8 4.3 4.7 6.7 
NOTA «......- 519 67 171 165 O2 65 5.3 8.6 6.6 4.4 33 6.2 
AOU es... 697 79 216 244 64 94 6.9 9.9 8.1 6.3 3.9 8.5 
N976)......-. 736 89 236 242 71 98 lau 10.9 8.7 6.2 4.2 8.6 
NOW .25.. 862 107 288 282 85 99 8.1 12.7 10.3 7.0 4.8 8.5 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
1976 J .... 701 83 220 235 72 97 6.8 10.2 8.1 6.0 4.3 8.8 
Fe. 5 714 82 228 230 A, 100 7.0 10.0 8.4 5.9 4.2 8.9 
M.... 695 84 203 242 69 99 6.8 10.3 Tbs) 6.1 4.1 8.7 
Al. 736 89 224 245 68 104 TA 10.9 ‘sy6) 6.2 4.0 9.3 
M.... 723 89 217 240 73 107 fen 11.0 8.1 6.1 4.3 9.5 
4 eae 726 92 224 242 69 97 7.1 Wilke 8.3 6.2 4.1 8.6 
alt ae 758 93 234 258 70 101 73 11.4 8.6 6.5 4.1 8.9 
Am. 742 94 245 234 UZ 94 a2 Wes) 9.0 5.9 4.2 8.2 
Sida 743 93 259 224 68 96 UZ 11.3 9.5 tomy 4 3.9 8.4 
ORE 770 95 261 Zon 70 86 7.4 11.5 9.6 6.4 4.1 US 
Ni 760 96 257 249 68 88 7.3 Wee 9.4 6.3 3.9 Wel 
D:.... 780 93 259 255 72 100 The 11.3 9.5 6.5 4.2 8.7 
no77 J .... 786 97 254 259 81 102 Use 11.9 9.2 6.5 4.6 8.9 
fae 835 106 273 278 81 95 8.0 12.8 9.9 7.0 4.6 8.3 
M.... 858 114 283 286 90 101 8.1 1329 10.2 The Oa 8.8 
ANG 6 868 107 274 291 92 102 8.2 12.8 9.9 ee D2 8.8 
M.... 840 102 278 287 84 90 7.9 WA 10.0 idea 4.8 7.8 
il} Be 848 105 272 285 79 97 8.0 12.4 9.8 el 4.5 8.3 
Jos. 866 105 288 278 86 100 8.2 1223 10.4 6.9 4.9 8.6 
a 881 108 288 288 87 102 8.2 12.6 10.3 He. 4.9 8.7 
Si... 887 105 301 294 85 97 8.3 i225 10.7 Uf 4.8 8.2 
OF 887 110 308 277 84 98 8.3 13.0 10.9 6.8 4.7 8.4 
NZ 2 903 113 313 281 90 99 8.4 13.2 Ws 6.9 5.0 8.5 
Bae 911 111 319 288 91 101 8.5 13:1 Wes 7.0 5a1 8.6 


( See note 2 on reference table 27. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force; Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics. 
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Reference Table 34 
Unemployed Persons by Family Status, Canada‘” 


1960 — 1977 
Members of family units Members of family units 
Non- Non- 
Single mem- Single mem- 
Total son bers Total son bers 
Years un- Head or Other of un- Head or Other of 
and em- of daugh- rela- family em- of daugh- rela- family 
quarters ployed Total units ter tives units ployed Total units ter tives units 
(Thousands of persons, annual averages) (Change from same period a year ago) 
Former Labour Force Survey 
1960?) 349 314 142 132 121 36 
1961 5. 497 454 230 168 56 43 148 140 88 36 —65 rf 
1962 . ms 405 == Fa | 187 138 45 35 —92 — 83 — 43 —30 —11 —8 
1963 390 357 174 132 On 34 —15 — 14 —13 —6 6 —1 
1964 . = 348 319 148 123 47 30 —42 —38 —26 —9 —4 —4 
1965 298 273 127 105 41 25 —50 —46 —21 —18 —6 —5 
1966 ; 274 252 hs 101 of 23 —24 —21 —14 —4 —4 —2 
196/ 321 294 134 114 46 rah 47 42 21 13 9 4 
1963ee 390 354 155 144 55 36 69 60 21 30 9 9 
1969 i 391 309 146 150 63 32 if 5) —9 6 8 —4 
OPO Se ee 492 444 183 190 72 47 101 85 Sif 40 9 15 
AS fae 572 516 212 213 91 56 80 UE 29 23 19 9 
AD( Ze = 571 509 202 215 93 61 —1 —7 —10 2 2 5 
1Si3e= 520 453 169 190 95 67 —51 —56 —33 —25 3 6 
NG PARR 2s Fe 525 462 171 197 93 64 5 ait 2 7 —2 —3 
WAS PASI ae Dee 710 624 241 252 131 87 185 162 70 55 38 23 
Revised Labour Force Survey 
Sif 2 703 625 198 229 198 78 — — —- — a — 
1I9{62 : 756 670 203 254 213 86 53 45 3) 25 i 8 
WAP ee 862 762 227 285 251 100 106 92 24 31 38 14 
19761 ss 800 710 237 241 232 90 41 29 —24 41 12 12 
ite 769 673 234 232 208 96 67 43 5 16 23 24 
ieee 775 697 164 326 207 78 66 67 13 41 13 —1 
IV... 679 599 178 218 203 80 36 39 26 | 9 —3 
TRS I eae 922 817 281 272 264 105 122 107 44 31 32 15 
|} aeons tes 851 on 230 287 234 100 82 78 —4 55 26 4 
LU ees 838 746 185 312 249 92 63 49 21 —14 42 14 
IVa :: 836 133 211 267 255 103 157 132 33 49 52 23 


“ These data have not been linked back over the years prior to 1975, when the former Labour Force Survey was in effect; as a result, both sets of data 
are presented here. 
(2) Average of July and October only. 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force. 
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Reference Table 35 


Family Units with One or More Unemployed Persons by 


the Number of Employed Persons in the Family Unit, Canada” 


1960 — 1977 
One or more persons in unit One or more persons in unit 
employed Unit employed 
Units No Three with No Three 
with persons or some person or 
Years some in unit One Two more unem- in unit One Two more 
and unem- em- em- em- em- ploy em- em- em- em- 
quarters ployed ployed Total ployed ployed®) ployed ment ployed Total ployed ployed) — ployed 
(Thousands of family units, annual averages) (Change from same period a year ago) 
Former Labour Force Survey 
1960?) 260 110 171 100 45 26 
BOG .2.5600: 394 We PAW 132 yf 28 134 67 46 32 12 2 
1962 ..... 3311 148 183 112 46 25 —63 —29 — 34 —20 WV —3 
1963 2... 315 138 179 108 46 26 — 16 —10 —4 —4 1 
1964... 284 ate 170 99 48 23 —31 —23 —9 —9 2 —3 
HOGOY2 245 96 149 87 40 22 —39 —19 —21 —12 —8 —1 
OOO etc, 229 87 142 83 39 19 —16 —9 —7 —4 —1 —3 
N90"... 248 100 168 100 44 24 19 13 26 We 5 5 
1968 _.. 319 119 200 119 54 28 71 19 32 19 10 4 
1969 ..... 320 113 207 122 54 31 1 —6 a 3 3 
HOO ...... 396 141 256 157 69 30 76 28 49 35 15 —1 
“Alas 461 165 295 181 77 39 65 24 39 24 8 i) 
1972 456 159 297 186 76 36 —5 —6 2 5 —1 —3 
OS ian cs 408 128 281 172 70 39 —48 —31 — 16 —14 6 3 
OTA cco: 412 135 276 170 70 36 4 if —5 —2 — —3 
MOTO! ins. 547 185 362 228 92 43 135 50 86 58 22 7 
Revised Labour Force Survey 
OO) == 565 158 407 263 144 — — — — — — — 
1976 |. 604 160 444 284 160 — 39 2 30 21 16 — 
ThA OR 678 178 500 323 177 — 74 18- 56 39 ve —_— 
19761... 634 198 435 294 141 — 23 if 16 5 11 — 
eee 605 177 428 284 144 — 37 —9 46 28 18 — 
alter 629 131 497 282 215 = 52 4 47 23 24 — 
Ieee 548 135 414 276 138 — 44 9 36 28 8 — 
ROWAN 2 724 225 499 333 166 — 90 27 64 39 25 — 
ieee 670 182 488 309 179 — 65 S) 60 25 35 — 
Lie 664 140 524 323 201 — 35 © 27 41 — 14 — 
IV. 654 166 488 326 162 — 106 31 74 50 24 — 


(), (2) See notes 1 and 2 on reference table 34. 
8) On revised Labour Force Survey this column reads “‘two or more employed’”’. 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force. 
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Reference Table 36 


Help-Wanted Index, Canada and Regions 


1962 — 1977 
(1969 = 100) 
Years 
and Atlantic Prairie British 
quarters Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia 
1962 62.0 86.0 89.9 44.5 53.9 40.8 
1963 64.5 84.1 87.7 51.3 60.2 40.0 
1964 Thess 96.4 102.2 65.9 t2z1 53.8 
1965 96.5 136.9 117.8 85.9 Bont 69.1 
1966 106.8 143.1 126.9 96.6 10253 TOLD 
1967 93.7 122.6 110.1 79.4 105.5 66.9 
1968 81.5 107.1 85.6 Nilee 84.8 69.6 
1969 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1970 82.2 78.4 86.3 82.7 78.7 75.0 
1971 85.6 86.4 92.0 80.3 87.3 82.4 
1972 Weel 101.8 Uushie! 116.6 120.7 Wis) 
1973 148.4 136.3 140.0 149.3 154.3 165.3 
1974 199.9 234.8 203.1 TUES 232-0 223.8 
1975 163.6 PD) 200.1 115.4 196.0 151.9 
1976 156.5 136.0 194.9 105.3 2dte2 147.4 
1977 152.6 152.4 188.7 103.6 198.3 146.7 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
1974 | Wisi 216.9 180.9 WEE 217.4 226.1 
I 208.3 228.8 2Aoual 181.7 234.6 233.8 
Il 211.9 234.7 213.8 180.6 BOSS 243.2 
IV 183.1 264.2 205.1 143.0 216.3 181.5 
1975 | 160.9 Zilors 180.7 121.3 193.7 154.7 
ll 165.3 217.3 193:3 119.0 209.5 qoos2 
Wl. 167.9 248.0 220.2 113.9 187.6 148.7 
IV 159.8 161.8 206.9 107.6 193.1 oes 
1976 | 168.8 132.9 209.5 116.0 2S 164.8 
ll 148.5 Io2et 185.6 100.4 196.9 137.8 
Il 154.5 149.3 192.9 103.2 213.8 142.0 
IV DO-9 130.6 190.2 103.3 Zee 149.2 
1977 | 160.2 We 192.5 109.5 21c5 148.9 
I 149.4 169.5 179.5 104.5 191.6 143.9 
Il 148.2 128.9 185.7 98.2 198.9 147.6 
IV. 15351 135.6 197.8 102.7 190.2 146.3 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Changes in Help Wanted-Index, Canada and Regions 


Reference Table 37 
1963 — 1977 
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Source: Statistics Canada. 


Reference Table 38 
Productivity and Costs: Commercial Non-agricultural Industries 


1961 -— 1977 
(1971 = 100) 

Output Output Labour Labour 

Total per per compensation compensation 
Persons man- Labour person man- per person per unit of 
Years Output employed hours compensation employed hour employed output 
1961. 3 56.5 ThSHL 79.7 43.1 15.3 71.0 57.3 76.2 
1962 xe 60.2 TTA TE 82.7 45.7 77.6 72.9 58.8 75.8 
1963 . a 63.4 79.9 84.6 48.4 79.4 74.9 60.6 76.4 
1964. 68.7 83.4 88.3 Sy {5 82.3 Tams) 63.0 1635 
19GSe...20.: 74.1 88.1 92.9 58.4 84.1 79.8 66.3 78.8 
1966 . 2 79.0 92.3 96.2 65.6 85.6 82.1 alent 83.0 
1967 82.3 93.9 97.4 tail 87.6 84.5 76.3 87.1 
1968222 oe . 86.8 94.3 96.8 76.5 92.1 89.7 81.1 88.1 
1969 92.3 97.7 99.4 85.0 94.5 92.9 86.9 92.0 
1970 ..... 94.3 98.1 98.9 91.3 96.1 95.4 93.1 96.8 
OV lee ne cc 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1972 106.7 104.0 103.5 ales 102.6 103.1 107.2 104.5 
TN eae 115.3 109.9 109.4 129.6 105.0 105.4 118.0 112.4 
NOGA eee. e. 121.0 Wien 114.4 155.1 104.6 105.7 134.1 128.2 
IT AS) 2 ances glen 116.8 114.6 1179.3 103.7 105.6 153.5 148.0 
WORE ea 127.3 19a 116.6 204.1 106.8 109.1 W123 160.4 
LES AR Ae 131.5 122.4 Wale’) 223.2 107.5 lihaeo 182.4 169.7 
(Per cent change from previous year)” 

1962. 6.5 Bhs: 3.8 6.0 Sal Zale 2.6 —0.5 
1963 . 5.3 2.8 2.3 5.9 2.3 Qh 3.1 0.8 
1964 . 8.4 4.4 4.4 8.5 ChT/ 3.9 4.0 0.1 
1965 7.9 5.6 ee Wile Pa fs 2.6 yy 3.0 
1966 . 6.6 4.8 3.6 12.3 1.8 2.9 ee, 5.3 
19672 4.2 1.7 eZ 9.3 2.3 2.9 7.3 4.9 
1968 S148) 0.4 —0.6 6.7 Sh 6.2 6.3 Ue. 
1969 6.3 3.6 PATE Wu 2.6 3.6 UP 4.4 
1970 22 0.4 —0.5 7.4 Us? Ff nl O22 
1971 6.0 129 ile 9.5 4.1 4.8 7.4 3.3 
1972 6.7 4.0 3.5 agleo 2.6 Sal UZ 4.5 
1973 8.1 Sif Oni 16.2 2.3 me, OSE 7.6 
1974 4.9 BS) 4.6 I) —0.4 0.3 13.6 14.1 
1975 0.1 1.0 0.2 15.6 —0.9 —0.1 14.5 15.4 
1976 oot 2.0 Werf 13.8 3.0 3.3 11.6 8.4 
1977 3.3 2.8 Te 9.4 0.7 ae 6.5 5.8 


( Calculated on absolute data. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures, Annual, Cat. 14-201. 
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Reference Table 39 
Productivity and Costs: Commercial Non-agricultural Goods-producing Industries 
1961 -— 1977 


(1971 = 100) 
Output Output Labour Labour 
Total per per compensation compensation 
Persons man- Labour person man- per person per unit of 
Years Output employed hours compensation employed hour employed output 
55.6 82.7 84.7 44.7 Gal 65.6 54.0 80.4 
60.0 85.3 88.3 47.6 70.3 67.9 55.9 79.4 
63.3 87.2 90.1 50.3 UES 70.3 57.7 79.4 
69.1 91.3 94.7 54.9 Wes 73.0 60.2 79.5 
ee 96.3 100.0 61.5 78.1 Wise 63.9 81.8 
80.8 100.7 104.1 69.5 80.2 77.6 69.1 86.1 
83.2 100.3 102.7 74.6 83.0 81.0 74.4 89.7 
88.2 99.7 101.8 79.0 88.5 86.6 79.3 89.5 
93.7 101.4 102.6 86.6 92.4 91.3 85.4 92.4 
94.7 99.3 100.2 OA:5 95.3 94.5 92.2 96.7 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
106.1 102.3 102.1 109.8 103.7 104.0 107.3 103.4 
115.1 107.7 107.6 129.1 106.9 106.9 119.9 We 
118.8 110.7 110.3 154.0 107.4 107.7 139.2 129.6 
114.6 108.7 107.6 174.9 105.4 106.5 160.9 152.6 
119.4 110.4 109.7 196.7 108.2 108.9 178.2 164.7 
12253 elites’ 109.0 215.4 110.1 2:3 194.0 176.1 


(Per cent change from previous year)” 


HOG 2Bi ee. .ec: Us) 3.1 4.3 6.5 4.8 3.5 3.5 —1.2 
SISSY Sys Do Zee 2.0 9.7 3.4 3.5 3.2 0.0 
BO OA Wee oss. 9.2 4.7 9.1 ot 4.1 3.8 4.3 0.1 
BOGOF eck cs 8.8 9.9 5.6 12.0 3.2 3.0 6.1 2.9 
HI GG Rete ce oc. 7.4 4.6 4.1 13.0 Pooll 3.2 8.1 5.3 
WO ae 3.0 —0.4 —1.3 7.3 3.5 4.4 au 4.2 
BOOS me... 6.0 —0.6 —0.9 5.9 6.6 6.9 6.6 —0.2 
‘KOS. aoaeheeeer en 6.2 ict 0.8 9.6 4.4 5.4 Th-TE 3.2 
ISAO cena ei —2.1 —2.3 O.f 3.1 3.5 8.0 47 
Boal eee... = 5.6 0.7 —0.2 9.3 4.9 5.8 8.5 3.4 
D2 ete 8... 6.1 2.3 2a 9.8 3.7 4.0 7.3 3.4 
iY} ee 8.5 5.3 5.4 17.6 3.1 2.8 We 8.5 
‘OG coer 3.2 2.8 29 19.3 0.5 0.7 16.1 Deo 
MOTOR ec eescnces —3.5 —1.8 —2.4 13.6 —1.9 —1.1 15.6 Ue 
OAS aes 4.2 1.6 2.0 12:5 Pall 2.3 10.8 US) 
BOG Rees nce: 2.4 0.6 —0.6 9:9 1.8 3.1 8.9 6.9 


( Calculated on absolute data. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures, Annual, Cat. 14-201. 
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Reference Table 40 
Productivity and Costs: Commercial Service-producing Industries 


1961-1977 
(1971 = 100) 

Output Output Labour Labour 

Total per per compensation compensation 
Persons man- Labour person man- per person per unit of 
Years Output employed hours compensation employed hour employed output 
1961 By (te) 69.2 Thsifh 41.5 83.1 76.0 60.0 hese 
1962 60.5 lat 78.2 43.7 84.4 77.4 61.0 ieee 
1963 Go.0 74.2 80.3 46.6 85.5 79.1 62.8 73.4 
1964 .. 68.2 17.3 83.2 50.2 88.2 82.0 64.9 eels 
1965 . oan 81.8 87.3 55.4 89.4 83.7 67.8 75.9 
1966 TATh os: 85.8 90.0 61.8 90.1 85.9 72.0 79.9 
1967 81.4 89.0 93.2 68.8 91.4 87.3 TTheC 84.5 
1968 .... SOLD 90.1 92.8 74.1 94.8 92.1 82.2 86.7 
1969 .... 91.0 94.9 96.8 83.4 95.8 94.0 87.9 91.7 
1970 .... 94.0 97.2 97.8 91.1 96.7 96.1 93.7 96.9 
UI cco 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1972 . 107.2 105.4 104.7 ice 101.8 102.4 107.4 105.5 
1973 Vals) 111.6 110.8 130.1 103.5 104.3 116.6 Te 
1974... 123.0 119.5 Wile adl 156.1 102.9 104.5 130.6 126.9 
NOLO Ree. Will Zoe 120.3 183.6 103.3 OS 7/ 149.2 144.5 
1976 134.4 125.9 122.1 alles 106.8 110.0 167.8 157.2 
1977 139.9 none We se1 230.8 106.6 WU) 176.0 165.0 
(Per cent change from previous year)” 

1962. Sr 3.6 elas: aye} 1.6 1.8 ate 0.1 
1963" 5.0 oh) Pit 6.6 13 Oe 3.0 Wo 
1964 7.4 4.2 3.6 all 8) She 6h 0.3 
1965 . UP 5.8 4.9 10.4 1.4 al 4.5 1 
1966 . 5.7 4.9 3.1 11.6 0.8 2.6 6.2 es! 
1967 53 Sis 0h 3.6 ile 1.4 1.6 ee: 5.8 
1968 . 5.0 ez —0.4 Wall Sif 525) 6.5 2.6 
1969 . 6.4 5:3 4.3 12.6 Wel Pad 6.9 5.8 
1970 She, 2.4 1.0 9.2 0.9 Ze 6.6 S0/ 
1971 6.4 2.9 Ce 9.8 3.4 4.1 6.7 Si 
1972 U2 5.4 4.7 13:1 1.8 2.4 7.4 oO 
1973 Tth 5.9 5.8 15.0 let 1.9 8.6 6.8 
1974 6.5 ffs 6.2 20.0 —0.6 0.2 12.0 12.6 
1975 3h5) 0) 222. 17.6 0.4 We 14.2 13.9 
1976 Th Page) Wee 15.1 3.4 4.1 WAS 8.8 
1977 4.1 4.2 P28) 9.2 —0.2 sth 4.9 5.0 


) Calculated on absolute data. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures, Annual, Cat. 14-201. 
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Reference Table 41 
Productivity and Costs: Manufacturing Industries 


1961 -— 1977 
(1971 = 100) 

Output Output Labour Labour 

Total . per per compensation compensation 
Persons man- Labour person man- per person per unit of 
Years Output employed hours compensation employed hour employed output 
TO Gilberts. ss 54.5 83.6 84.4 46.9 65.1 64.5 56.1 86.0 
ie en 59.4 85.8 87.6 50.1 69.2 67.8 telomne) 84.2 
IS eee 63.5 88.0 90.1 53.3 eal 70.4 60.6 84.0 
SOA a ola sat 69.5 92.0 94.6 58.1 1S 13.4 63.2 83.7 
RSS) eee 75.8 96.7 99.4 64.1 78.4 76.3 66.3 84.6 
(alsa ee 81.6 101.3 103.4 71.9 80.5 78.9 TVG 88.2 
CGT, 4 eee 83.9 101.7 103.1 Wilee 82.6 81.4 15,9 92.0 
NOG8 5 2....2.....0 89.1 101.0 102.5 82.4 88.2 86.9 81.6 92.5 
NSS) nae eee 95.8 102.9 104.1 89.9 93.1 92.0 Sine 93.8 
USA) eee 94.5 100.6 101.2 94.0 94.0 93.4 93.5 99.5 
OVAL Retr sla: 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Ooms... 5, 106.9 102.9 102.5 110.6 103.9 104.3 OWES 103.4 
OFS ee ooo 35-0 116.1 107.4 107.0 126.7 108.1 108.6 118.0 109.2 
OAR he ..i: 120.1 109.5 108.7 148.9 109.6 110.4 135.9 124.0 
is) 2a 114.2 106.8 105.2 165.0 106.9 108.6 154.4 144.4 
OO Mere ec. 120.0 107.9 107.0 189.1 ilies Wie GOES 157.6 
OAL 2a 123.7 108.1 106.0 206.3 114.5 116.7 190.9 166.8 
(Per cent change from previous year)” 

RE ee 9.0 PTE 3.8 6.8 6.3 3,1] 4.0 —2.1 
TIS) 2 ae 6.9 (245) 2.8 6.6 4.2 3.8 4.0 —0.2 
ROG ABe  . 9.4 4.5 5.0 9.0 4.7 4.3 4.2 —0.4 
NOGOMe ko. 9.1 Ee, 5.1 10.3 3.8 4.0 4.9 Ved 
HIG Goons ies Wot 4.7 4.0 Za Pf 3.4 Gal 4.2 
‘OTE eee PJs} 0.4 —0.2 7.4 2.6 3.2 7.0 4.4 
BOO GPa fc. 6.2 —0.7 —0.6 6.7 6.8 6.8 7.4 0.5 
OOO re. 8.0: fo) 2.0 Ad 9.1 5.6 5.9 7.0 ae: 
AG). eee — 1.4 = 2S) —2.8 4.6 1.0 eo ileal 6.0 
“SY heen 5.8 —0.6 — 1.2 6.4 6.4 aul 6.9 ORS 
OE ee 6.9 2.9 Deo 10.6 3.9 4.3 WS) 3.4 
GSS ee 8.6 4.4 4.3 14.6 4.0 4.1 9.8 5.6 
OTA 3.4 2.0 1.6 Ws) 1.4 Weel We 13.6 
\ SES) <pereeee —4.9 —2.5 = 3) 10.8 —2.5 — 1.6 13.6 16.5 
WOO Bec o.as0. Sal 1.0 Ue? 14.6 4.0 3.3 13.5 9.1 
SIT) ee 3a 0.2 ==(08) 9.1 3.0 4.0 8.9 5.8 


( Calculated on absolute data. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures, Annual, Cat. 14-201. 
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Reference Table 42 
Gross National Expenditure Implicit Price Indexes” 


1947 — 1977 
(1971 = 100) 
Personal Government 
expenditure current Gross fixed capital formation Exports Imports Gross 
Years on consumer expenditure of goods of goods national 
and goods and _ on goods and Govern- ; and and expendi- 
quarters services services Total ment Business(?) Housing services services ture 
1947 50.5 28.3 44.2 48.5 43.6 41.9 59.3 56.2 45.7 
1948 Oiled 32.3 50.1 54.4 49.0 49.1 63.6 62.8 Ses 
1949 59.4 34.6 eyat5) 56.6 Site. 3) 72 66.8 64.9 oo.8 
1950 61.2 35.9 54.8 58.9 53.8 53.8 69.8 69.4 54.8 
1951 67.4 40.2 62.6 69.9 60.8 62.0 eG 76.7 61.0 
1952 69.0 42.0 64.6 115 63.0 63.1 76.7 HU! 63.7 
1953 68.8 43.0 64.7 67.3 63.9 63.7 74.9 Ce 63.6 
1954 69.5 44.7 64.5 67.4 63.8 63.1 74.3 71.4 64.6 
1955 69.5 46.2 66.4 125 65.2 64.3 TER 72.6 65.0 
1956 70.6 49.4 69:9 80.3 68.8 65.3 79.4 75.0 67.4 
1957 72.8 51.9 70.9 75.8 70.3 67.2 79.0 76.9 68.8 
1958 74.7 530 70.4 TORS 71.0 67.0 78.7 78.0 69.8 
1959 75.6 55:3 70.9 (222. 72.0 66.9 79.8 TAS alae 
1960... 76.3 57.3 71.9 72.8 TXT 68.2 80.3 78.2 Cea 
1961 76.8 59.1 71.4 70.4 TP 68.8 81.3 80.3 72.4 
1962 77.8 60.6 72.4 71.4 74.1 68.6 84.5 84.0 73.4 
1963 79.0 63.1 74.4 74.0 76.1 70.1 85.3 85.9 74.8 
1964 80.0 65.2 77.0 76.3 78.8 73.0 87.1 86.6 76.6 
1965 81.6 68.2 Gilel 81.3 82.3 ilee 88.7 87.3 79.1 
1966 84.3 72.8 85.3 85.9 85.9 82.2 91.1 89.2 82.6 
1967 ies 77.8 87.1 86.8 87.2 87.0 93.0 90.7 85.9 
1968 90.8 B22 Sion 87.0 87.8 87.9 94.3 93.0 88.7 
1969 94.3 89.0 91.4 91.2 91.2 9271 96.4 95.6 92.6 
1970 97.7 94.2 95.3 95.3 95.6 94.1 99.7 98.2 96.9 
1971 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1972 104.0 107.2 105.0 105.2 104.0 107.1 103.9 103.1 105.0 
1973 111.6 116.4 114.2 114.8 110.0 123.8 117.4 111.2 114.6 
1974 123.9 134.6 133.1 138.0 126.5 147.7 152.2 134.7 AS1S7, 
1975 137.1 15529 150.0 153.1 143.5 167.8 168.7 153.3 146.5 
1976 147.2 177.6 164.4 166.2 154.7 187.9 174.2 155.9 160.4 
1977 158.0 191.3 177.8 179.6 167.2 205.3 187.0 174.3 170.9 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
1974 | 118.4 2015 125.0 127.6 118.6 138.9 139.9 d2oo 124.5 
Hl wea 129.7 1S lat 13/2 123.9 145.4 150.4 130.8 129.9 
il 20-5 139.0 136.2 141.0 129.1 152.4 LOteS 139.4 134.6 
IV 129.8 143.9 140.6 145.7 134.2 156.4 161.6 144.7 137.8 
1975 | 132.6 147.1 143.8 146.5 137.9 161.2 163.5 150.5 141.5 
II 1395:3 151.6 147.4 149.3 141.5 165.1 166.7 7 etSh15) 144.0 
Hl 138.5 161.1 151.6 154.3 145.2 169.1 aes 1OOWh 148.1 
IV 141.6 162.3 156.7 162.5 149.1 174.2 173.0 153.4 15222 
1976 | 143.7 166.3 160.0 162.8 151.4 181.4 Wes lOO 154.9 
I 146.3 178.3 163.2 164.9 154.2 185.1 173.0 15526 159.8 
HI 148.4 ire 166.2 167.8 155.8 190.4 WTeenre 156.6 161.5 
IV 150.1 188.8 168.5 169.8 Ue a/ 194.5 175.6 Ooms 165.3 
1977 | 153.3 184.0 172.5 WEIL 161.6 PAO} | 8} 181.8 166.3 166.9 
I 156.8 188.4 176.5 178.5 166.2 202.7 184.2 fate 169.4 
II 159.5 194.5 180.1 182.7 169.7 207.0 190.6 178.1 W271 
IV 162.4 198.4 182.1 184.1 171.4 210.7 191.4 182.0 174.4 


“) These implicit price indexes are currently weighted price indexes. They reflect not only pure price change, but also changing expenditure patterns 


within and between major groups. The implicit price index for gross national expenditure is derived by dividing the total of current dollars by the total 
of constant dollars. 


(2) Excludes residential construction. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 


. (2) See notes 1 and 2 on reference table 42. 


Reference Table 44 
Consumer Price Indexes: Standard Classifications 


1961-1977 
(1971 = 100) 
Years Health and Recreation Tobacco 
and All Trans- personal and and 
months items Food Housing Clothing portation care reading alcohol 
1961 74.9 76.1 ical TAUSTE TETEAG 70.2 Uesil 77.8 
1962 75.8 Tileo 73.9 78.4 76.9 71.6 74.4 78.7 
19630)... lee 80.0 74.8 80.4 76.9 73.4 75.4 78.9 
1964 78.6 81.3 76.0 82.4 TATE Ths) 76.6 80.4 
1965 80.5 83.4 ile 83.8 80.7 79.4 Tae) 81.7 
19667... ee 83.5 88.7 79.4 87.0 82.6 81.8 80.1 8316 
1967 ; 86.5 89.9 82.9 Oks 86.1 86.0 84.2 85.8 
1968 90.0 92.8 86.7 94.1 88.3 89.5 88.3 93.6 
1969R2. 94.1 96.7 91.2 96.7 92.4 93.8 93.6 97.2 
1970 97.2 98.9 95.7 98.5 96.1 98.0 96.8 98.4 
19S falte 100.0 99.9 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1972 104.8 107.6 104.7 102.6 102.6 104.8 102.8 102.7 
1973 = IAL 1233 AEs 107.7 105.3 109.4 Olen 106.0 
1974 125.0 143.4 121.1 118.0 115.8 119.4 116.5 111.8 
1975 ee 138.5 161.9 oor 125.1 129.4 133.0 128.5 125i 
1976 s 148.9 166.2 148.0 132.0 143.3 144.3 136.2 134.3 
eles nee 160.8 180.1 161.9 141.0 15323 155.0 142.7 143.8 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 
19/760). 145.1 166.8 142.1 128.0 138.4 13oOet 132.6 128.3 
ee 145.6 166.3 143.3 128.9 139.0 140.7 a0 128.5 
M... 146.2 165.1 144.1 130.3 140.8 141.0 Ooes 129.2 
A 146.8 164.5 145.0 Site 141.5 142.8 134.2 ash 
M.... 148.0 167.0 145.8 Sales, 141.7 144.1 1522 135.4 
ieee 148.7 167.3 147.0 131.9 142.3 144.0 135.8 136.1 
J 149.3 167.8 147.8 132.0 142.5 144.5 137.6 136.1 
Yeo 150.0 166.9 149.1 132.6 144.5 145.9 138.2 136.2 
Sa 150.7 165.8 150.8 1333 146.5 145.9 138.7 136.9 
O. Uiers 165.8 153.2 134.6 146.4 147.1 138.5 ee 
N ... dp2e2 165.4 153.9 135.0 148.1 148.2 138.8 137.5 
D 152.7 166.0 154.5 135.4 148.3 148.5 138.7 138.1 
USIRAT A 154.0 168.0 155.9 135.4 150.1 148.8 WES) 138.3 
Pees 155.4 171.4 156.9 136.4 150.4 150.7 13957 139.2 
M.. 157.0 172.9 158.6 138.2 152.0 151.1 140.3 140.4 
A 157.9 174.7 159.1 139.5 15250 1250, 140.7 141.7 
M.. 159.2 ited: 160.0 140.0 153.0 154.8 141.6 143.0 
cl EN 160.3 179.1 161.3 141.0 153.4 loose 142.2 143.5 
lh eae 161.8 182.9 162.1 140.9 ECE 7/ USS 143.3 145.4 
A 162.5 183.9 163.2 141.8 Hoon 156.7 143.9 146.1 
S 163.4 184.3 164.3 143.3 154.5 157.0 144.2 146.3 
Oo 165.0 186.9 166.6 144.7 153.9 158.4 145.6 146.6 
N 166.1 188.4 167.3 144.9 156.4 159.7 145.6 146.7 
D 167.2 191.5 167.8 145.5 156.7 160.0 145.4 148.6 


Source: Statistics Canada, Prices and Price Indexes, Monthly, Cat. 62-002. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Prices and Price Indexes. 


Reference Table 46 
Consumer Price Indexes: Reclassified by Goods and Services 


1961 — 1977 
(1971 = 100) 
Total 
Total com- Non- 
Years consumer Total Total modities durables Services 
and price excluding com- excluding Non- excluding Total excluding 
months index food modities food durables food Durables services') shelter 
196122). 749 74.6 79.9 a ied —- 94.0 66.6 — 
1OGQe 75.8 75.3 80.7 83.0 78.4 80.1 93.1 67.8 67.7 
1963 . d (il? 76.2 82.1 83.7 80.0 80.0 93.3 68.9 68.8 
NOOSA hee ee. 78.6 77.6 83.1 84.5 81.2 81.1 92.4 70.9 70.9 
1965 80.5 79.4 84.5 85.4 83.0 82.4 92.2 USS 74.7 
I9GG Ss. 83.5 81.7 87.8 87.3 87.0 84.5 92.2 76.1 77.6 
1967 eS 86.5 85.3 90.0 90.4 88.6 86.9 94.8 80.2 82.2 
1968 90.0 89.0 93.4 heh 70 92.4 91.5 96.3 84.4 85.8 
1969... 94.1 93.1 96.3 96.1 95.9 94.7 97.2 90.0 91.4 
1970 97.2 96.7 98.2 97.9 98.1 97.0 98.4 O53 96.0 
1971 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1972 104.8 103.7 104.5 102.3 105.8 102.9 101.2 105.2 104.7 
1973 UL eA7¢ 109.0 WARES 106.4 118.1 108.3 102.6 111.6 109.8 
1974... 125.0 118.6 128.1 116.7 1353 120.4 110.4 120.5 119.4 
1975s). 138.5 130.5 142.0 WATE 1S2af 136.0 118.9 133.4 loo 
1976 148.9 142.8 149.0 136.1 160.0 147.6 125.3 149.6 153% 
1977 160.8 154.0 160.0 145.2 173.0 158.9 Wear 163.2 166.9 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 
1976 J ...... 145.1 13725 147.2 132.8 158.6 143.3 124.0 142.4 144.7 
Pom 145.6 138.4 147.2 oor 158.5 143.6 124.0 143.8 146.5 
146.2 139.5 147.1 Us) 7/ 157.9 144.1 124.3 14553 149.1 
1 eee 146.8 140.5 147.3 134.6 157.9 144.9 124.8 146.6 150.9 
Mi... 148.0 141.4 148.9 1B EYES 160.1 146.7 WPA, 147.4 151.6 
J 148.7 142.1 149.3 136.0 160.5 147.1 125.6 148.6 doze 
WU rere ee 149.3 142.9 149.6 136.1 160.8 147.2 125.4 149.8 153.4 
AS 150.0 144.0 149.3 136.2 160.3 147.4 12516 VO1Ks! 156.2 
Ss 150.7 145.4 150.0 138.0 161.3 TOMES 2525 152.8 157.0 
O 151.7 146.6 150.4 138.7 161.5 OES 125.8 154.8 157.6 
Nee 15222 147.4 150.6 139.2 161.3 151.9 126.7 155.9 159.0 
De 152.7 147.9 150.9 139.5 161.8 1O2sS 126.8 156.6 159.4 
1977 J ........ 154.0 149.0 152.3 140.3 163.3 1o2et 129.1 157.8 161.6 
Psa. 155.4 149.7 154.0 140.9 165.5 OLA, 129.6 158.8 162.4 
Ms 157.0 151.2 155.8 142.9 WO a7/ 156.5 130.3 159.9 164.2 
ASS Le: : 157.9 152.0 156.9 143.7 169.1 1OVeS 130.2 160.7 165.4 
Milo 159.2 152.8 158.5 144.6 170.8 TH os 131.4 161.3 166.0 
patra 160.3 153.7 159.6 14551 i223 158.6 iehalcn! 162.6 167.2 
hates 161.8 154.3 161.2 145.5 174.9 159.4 131.9 163.6 168.0 
At eee 162.5 155.0 161.9 145.8 175.6 159.8 131.9 164.6 168.4 
Se 163.4 156.1 162.9 147.3 177.0 162.4 132.0 165.0 168.6 
O 165.0 fens 164.3 147.9 178.6 162.7 132.1 16ive2 169.7 
ee 166.1 158.3 165.5 149.0 179.6 162.9 1oo2 167.9 170.4 
Dee 167.2 158.8 167.1 149.5 181.7 163.6 Teka) 168.4 WN 


{ Includes new houses, property taxes, and mortgage interest, but excludes the commodity component of shelter repairs. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Prices and Price Indexes. 
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1962 — 1977 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Prices and Price Indexes. 


Reference Table 48 
Other Price Indexes 


1961-1977 
Wholesale price 
indexes 
Farm Building 
price Raw and Fully and materials 
of agri- Industry partly chiefly Thirty Merchan- Merchan- 
Years cultural selling manu- manu- indus- Non- dise dise Terms 
and prod- price factured factured trial Resi- resi- export import of 
months ucts!) index goods?) goods?) materials dential dential prices prices trade) 
(1961 = 100)(1971 = 100) (1935-39 = 100) (1971 = 100) (1971 = 100)4) 
1961 100.0 82.4 Ail2et 244.5 243.2 69.3 74.6 = — —- 
1962 104.3 83.3 22056 249.0 248.0 69.7 74.0 — — —_— 
1963 102.9 84.4 226.9 254.2 PASS: ion 76.0 — — = 
1964 101.3 Sot PPA 256.4 PANS} 75.8 79.6 — — - 
1965 107.8 86.2 Zouee 261.3 258.7 80.2 83.2 — — _ 
1966 1170 88.7 242.7 268.9 261.4 83.9 86.1 — — — 
1967 116.0 90.4 246.1 274.2 253.1 86.8 87.9 — — _— 
1968 .... 114.0 92.3 249.1 281.6 254.0 eyes) 90.0 — = — 
1969 .... 116.8 95.8 260.0 294.9 267.7 96.4 94.0 = — — 
1970 116.0 98.1 265.0 298.4 268.8 95.3 96.6 — — — 
1971 vee 100.0 255.6 309.2 266.9 100.0 100.0 99.8 100.0 99.9 
Ue 132.9 104.4 272.4 Sones 299.5 109.8 104.9 103.2 102.3 100.9 
1973 ..... 19929 116.1 367.5 382.1 390.8 124.0 alent 117.9 110.0 107.2 
1974..... 229.6 138.1 468.3 457.4 494.7 135.2 137.3 156.3 135.7 115.2 
TRY AS a 231.6 153.7 469.6 503.8 484.4 139.7 147.0 WS lovee 110.2 
19/ Ope 222.6 161.5 476.0 531.7 488.6 153.6 156.6 Weeds 158.4 dl2e2 
1977) PIAS Ue! 922.3 578.6 508.8 165.4 165.5 188.8 WMI. 106.6 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 
1976 J. 230.2 158.4 477.4 518.3 477.9 148.3 152.9 185.6 166.6 111.4 
Pee 229.4 158.6 475.3 519.5 479.9 149.3 Ole ifeo 154.8 114.7 
M.. 227.2 159°2 475.6 522.4 484.1 151.8 154.1 UPS) 154.3 Waller 
A. 232.2 159.9 480.8 526.4 490.4 UES], 156.0 174.4 159.6 109.3 
M 230.1 160.9 482.5 528.0 494.7 153.3 156.0 176.6 OOm 113.9 
J 231.9 161.5 488.3 530.0 496.2 153.4 156.0 176.5 160.6 109.9 
J 230.8 161.9 483.8 534.5 500.8 154.1 156.9 181.4 161.3 A225 
As 214.9 162.2 472.5 536.9 496.1 loo76 158.3 Acre 160.7 111.8 
S 214.5 163.4 463.3 539.0 490.5 156.0 159.0 174.9 154.5 WAS 2: 
O 208.7 163.4 460.4 Sail 484.9 155,77 158.8 178.9 156.4 114.4 
N 210.0 163.6 471.3 538.8 480.3 155.9 159.2 175.9 USA 1 112.0 
|B) 211.0 165.6 481.1 549.0 487.9 156.9 159.1 179.0 160.1 Ualalets! 
1977 J 211.4 167.5 492.3 554.6 494.5 a keys Pto) 160.4 184.4 168.8 109.2 
Fee 213.0 168.7 507.7 558.6 502.0 159.0 161.2 184.5 166.5 110.8 
M. 215.0 171.0 Hoge 566.6 513.4 160.7 162.1 182.0 Nifetent 106.4 
A 218.9 WATE 536.3 572.2 515.0 162.1 163.0 187.2 173.0 108.2 
M 222.8 173.7 536.5 573.6 SilSro 163.4 165.4 186.8 173.6 107.6 
a 224.7 173.9 VT 2 ASAT 507.8 164.1 165.8 185.9 174.9 106.3 
J 223.8 175.0 531.4 580.3 509.6 167.2 166.6 190.0 180.3 105.4 
A. 217.9 175.6 518.1 588.0 507.8 169.5 168.0 197.7 185.6 106.5 
Ss 214.8 176.1 Sloe 590.6 506.6 170.3 168.1 190.7 178.6 106.8 
O 214.2 176.7 51822 590.9 506.5 169.8 168.1 191.4 182.4 104.9 
N 216.5 WS 528.1 594.3 SRL. 169.8 168.5 192.2 184.0 104.5 
D 2 Nivets 177.8 523.5 598.0 515.8 170.4 168.3 193.1 187.0 103.3 


| Exclusive of Newfoundland. Western grain prices used in the construction of the index prior to August 1, 1967 are final prices. From August 1, 1968 
to date, the western grain prices used in the index are initial prices only for wheat, oats and barley. For the period August 1, 1967 to July 31, 1968, 
the western grain prices used in the construction of the index are final prices for oats and barley and initial prices for wheat. 

(2) These two series comprise the general wholesale price index. 

(3) The index of the ratio of merchandise export prices to merchandise import prices. 

(4) 1977 figures are subject to revision. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Prices and Price Indexes; Statistics Canada, Trade of Canada Exports, Monthly, Cat. 65-004; Statistics Canada, Trade of 
Canada Imports, Monthly, Cat. 65-007; Statistics Canada, Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, Monthly, Cat. 62-003. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Prices and Price Indexes; Statistics Canada, Trade of Canada Exports; Statistics Canada, Trade of Canada Imports; 


Statistics Canada, Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products. 


“) 4977 figures are subject to revision. 


Reference Table 50 
Total Government Revenues 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1977 
Direct Capital Total 
Years Direct taxes Transfers con- CPP 
and taxes corpora- Withholding Indirect from Investment sumption and Total 
quarters persons tions taxes taxes persons income allowances qpP™) revenues?) 
(Millions of dollars) 
1947 : 927 702 35 1,855 35 261 146 — 3,961 
1948 986 687 41 1,907 47 261 171 — 4,100 
1949... ; 956 723 47 7,955 Sif 242 187 — 4,167 
1950 915 993 54 2,129 62 280 201 —— 4,634 
1951 1,279 1,431 56 2,677 ich 285 248 — 6,053 
1952 1,588 1,403 55 2,901 82 368 265 = 6,662 
1953)... . 1,748 1,244 54 3,107 84 378 280 — 6,895 
1954... : 1,776 add 58 3,131 73 373 293 —— 6,819 
1Qoones 1,855 1,310 67 3,407 79 420 320 —— 7,458 
job Oeee Bees Pa Wea 1,443 69 3,858 97 537 365 — 8,496 
1957 2,350 1,378 83 4,095 106 490 385 — 8,887 
1958 2,214 1,350 48 4,186 124 542 404 — 8,868 
1959 2,444 1,615 74 4,651 224 604 434 — 10,046 
TPSXeOh : 2,794 1,588 79 4,901 234 649 465 — 10,710 
1961 2,944 1,649 116 5,159 256 710 531 = 11,365 
1962 3,180 1,753 125 5,807 268 784 574 — 12,491 
1963 pce 3,387 1,891 127 6,115 274 885 629 — 13,308 
1904 wee oe 3,917 2,100 140 6,877 316 978 676 — 15,004 
1965 4,431 2,197 167 7,741 377 1,080 768 — 16,761 
1966 bro: 55792 2,309 204 8,669 401 1,241 864 724 19,526 
UK eeceee 7,009 2,396 218 9,489 447 1,495 922 904 21,976 
1968 8,244 2,852 209 10,303 613 1,765 988 1,040 24,974 
1969..... -  10;055 3,221 234 11,423 838 SPIT Us wile: 1,190 29,141 
1O7O Rs aes... 11,547 3,070 269 12,055 UW ATETE 2,705 1,231 1,327 31,954 
1971 13,042 3,346 278 13,048 el Og 3,180 1,334 1,478 35,335 
1iSi2a ; 14,631 3,920 287 14,760 1,036 3,690 1,495 1,657 39,819 
1973 17,041 5,080 322 16,686 1,072 4,386 1,710 1,875 46,297 
1974 21,197 6,943 430 20,876 UZ 5,933 2,130 2,313 58,636 
1975 24,058 7,891 465 21,518 los 7,104 2,483 Paltz 64,672 
1976 28,303 7,907 504 24,465 1,463 8,116 2,830 3,270 73,588 
1977 . 30,629 7,930 533 26,714 1,591 9,444 3,169 3,677 80,010 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
1974 | 18,996 6,412 368 20,400 1,148 4,860 1,984 2,248 54,168 
I 20,948 7,028 416 20,600 1,116 5,936 2,084 2,244 58,128 
WN oy SLO 1,236 452 21,292 1,104 6,200 2,180 2,352 60,244 
IV 23,064 7,096 484 2ne2n2 1,140 6,736 POMP 2,408 62,004 
1975 | 23,632 7,216 424 21,356 1,124 6,740 2,002 2,524 62,844 
I 22,760 7,520 456 21,064 1,196 6,596 2,440 2,768 62,032 
Il 24,876 8,432 480 21,416 1,184 Geeo2 2,528 2,820 66, 168 
IV 24,964 8,396 500 22,236 1,108 7,828 2,612 2,976 67,644 
1976 | 28,052 7,956 512 23,980 1,364 7,680 2,700 3,192 72,244 
Il 25,364 8,076 524 24,644 1,340 8,132 2,784 3,156 70,864 
il 29,428 8,428 512 24,432 1,540 8,136 2,876 3,368 75,352 
IV 30,368 7,168 468 24,804 1,608 8,516 2,960 3,364 75,892 
1977 | 31,408 8,440 608 26,200 1,588 8,644 3,044 3,576 79,932 
I 29,224 7,948 524 26,692 1,592 9,452 3,128 3,832 78,560 
Hl 31,200 7,628 536 26,772 1,580 93756 See 3,728 80,684 
IV 30,684 7,704 464 27,192 1,604 9,924 3,292 S02 80,864 


(1) Canada Pension Plan (CPP) and Quebec Pension Plan (QPP) employer-employee contributions and investment income included in total government 
direct taxes persons and investment income, respectively. 
'2) Includes CPP and QPP. Excludes intergovernmental transfers. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 51 
Total Government Expenditures 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1977 
Interest Total 
Years Goods Transfers on Capital Transfers CPP Gross Total Deficit 
and and National to the public Sub- assis- to non- and capital expend- (-) or 
quarters services defence) persons debt sidies tance®) —_ residents QPP®) formation __ itures‘¢) surplus 
(Millions of dollars) 
O47 ee. 8 1,343 227 834 559 177 6 46 — 233 3,198 763 
1940. beso 1,454 236 857 558 75 10 32 — 392 3,378 722 
1949 es fee 361 942 572 77 13 15 — 483 3,824 343 
1950) 22. 1,928 493 1,023 544 64 10 14 — 497 4,080 554 
ite eee 2,811 or 1,024 609 129 13 i — 620 5,227 826 
N92 3,620 1,800 1,343 651 102 14 28 — 847 6,605 57 
NOSSe 3,824 1,907 1,449 620 113 14 37 — 755 6,812 83 
19540 oe: 3,825 WAL 1,626 650 89 13 23 — 865 7,091 —272 
TR Rete 4,036 1,760 1,719 664 86 8 36 — 949 7,498 — 40 
1956s 4,426 1,802 1,746 718 127 27 42 — 1,138 8,224 272 
TRB Resende 4,573 1,765 2,052 774 120 29 52 — 1,306 8,906 —19 
1958) 4,854 1,661 2,605 826 150 18 67 — 1,426 9,946 —1,078 
N9O9 4,976 1,559 2,721 1,023 250 22 85 — 1,570 10,647 —601 
nOGO) 2... 5,281 1,546 3,090 1,093 314 17 74 —_— Use 11,380 —670 
NOG dS. 2 6,206 1,613 2,709 1,184 321 21 77 — 1,682 12,200 — 835 
196235 ..72 6,608 1,680 2,912 1,316 361 41 59 —_ 1,900 13,197 —706 
HOGS ee 6,982 iov2 2,979 1,431 401 77 89 — 1,973 13,932 — 624 
1964 0... 7,593 1,584 3,175 1,546 436 92 95 — 1,968 14,905 99 
1965).2 8,358 1,559 3,423 1,675 457 92 119 —_ 2,430 16,554 207 
HOGG. 6s 9,748 1,709 3,750 1,862 639 65 195 1s 2,842 19,101 425 
HOGI. 11,153 1,805 4,667 2,081 637 91 217 We 2,982 21,828 148 
1968 2). 12,684 1,812 5,473 2,391 641 100 170 37 3,013 24,472 502 
RTa ie ecaseee 14,241 1,799 6,161 2,767 701 110 185 77 3,061 27,226 1,915 
1OLOn oe 16,630 1,868 6,985 3,250 756 123 244 134 3,160 31,148 806 
OTN sen 18,368 1,926 8,255 3,622 772 225 249 © 200 3,714 35,205 130 
NOU oe. 20,291 1,963 9,918 4,137 884 245 279 284 3,984 39,738 81 
NOLS ins 23,037 2,174 11,198 4,788 1,088 326 318 406 4,290 45,045 Unser 
ROTA Roe. PATON 2,548 13,880 5,425 2,619 326 407 542 5,488 55,942 2,694 
NOT See 33,553 2,780 17,059 6,548 3,853 482 591 777 6,354 68,440 —3,768 
OMe. 38,641 3,220 19,451 7,974 3,322 501 540 1,100 6,523 76,952 —3,364 
Oise tk 42,516 3,693 22,304 8,990 3,304 549 629 1,416 7,269 85,561 —5,551 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
n974 10.2... 25,708 2,408 12,956 4,864 2,140 296 372 484 4,872 51,208 2,960 
| Rien 26,768 P24) | 13,436 5,344 1,836 336 348 516 5,256 53,324 4,804 
Ui ledes 28,672 2,628 14,228 5,600 2,908 348 436 560 5,804 57,996 2,248 
Iver. 30,040 2,644 14,900 5,892 3,592 324 472 608 6,020 61,240 764 
TN G0) beeen 31,228 2,540 15,840 6,012 3,804 428 500 688 6,080 63,892 —1,048 
| Mei 33,036 2,860 16,672 6,372 3,820 376 564 748 6,356 67,196 —5,164 
Ueeeds 35,204 2,948 17,640 6,624 4,044 532 552 764 6,368 70,964 —4,796 
Vie 34,744 PA TET 7 18,084 7,184 3,744 592 748 908 6,612 71,708 —4,064 
197.6) [ee 36,552 3,316 19,280 7,644 3,400 600 440 1,000 6,572 74,488  —2,244 
eaters: 39,360 3,284 18,648 7,672 3,544 432 616 1,080 6,644 76,916 —6,052 
LH cenaee 38,456 3,032 19,624 8,076 3,420 488 528 Ulkey 6,408 77,000 — 1,648 
fide 40,196 3,248 20,252 8,504 2,924 484 576 1,188 6,468 79,404 —3,512 
ROTA A eae 41,164 3,800 21,548 8,744 3,200 488 616 1,316 6,700 82,460 —2,528 
ees 42,504 3,416 21,400 8,600 3,700 584 656 1,388 7,340 84,784 —6,224 
tae 42,948 3,768 22,684 9,164 3,412 484 564 1,420 7,424 86,680 —5,996 
Va 43,448 3,788 23,584 9,452 2,904 640 680 1,540 7,612 88,320 —7,456 


( Included in goods and services. 

(2) From 1961 on, this item is treated as government current expenditures; prior to 1961, it was treated as a capital transfer. 

3) CPP and QPP goods and services expenditures and benefit payments included in total government goods and services and transfers to persons and 
non-residents, respectively. 

(4) Includes CPP and QPP. Excludes intergovernmental transfers. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 52 
Federal Government Revenues 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1977 
Direct Capital 
Years Direct taxes Transfers con- 
and taxes corpora- Withholding Indirect from Investment sumption Total 
quarters persons tions taxes taxes persons income allowances revenues 
(Millions of dollars) 
NQAT RS eccsccineee 825 631 nha) 1,136 4 102 43 2,776 
1948. “oat 875 568 41 1,086 6 91 50 PAWL 
1949... Oya 841 593 47 1,048 if 109 54 2,699 
1950 see 806 847 54 weve 7 133 58 3,020 
1951 ee ee 1,158 1,242 56 1,494 6 143 66 4,165 
1952 1,461 1,294 55 1,594 Uf 205 la 4,687 
1953 1,613 1,168 54 1,697 2 200 i) 4,809 
1954 1,622 1,051 58 1,612 1 187 77 4,608 
1955 1,647 1,248 67 1,743 1 220 82 5,008 
1956 1,910 1,364 69 1,970 1 296 88 5,698 
1957 2,105 1,170 83 1,989 2 230 93 5,672 
1958 1,965 1,105 48 1,906 2 285 98 5,409 
HOSOE Anes 2,183 1,340 74 2,120 2 316 104 6,139 
1960 2,503 1,308 79 PRANTL 3 336 al 6,517 
1961 2,629 1,345 116 2,188 2 382 Alig, 6,779 
1962 2,605 1,314 125 2,400 1 410 124 6,979 
AOC Sie vccacs 2,730 1,412 127 2,449 2 471 132 Ws23 
1964 3,129 USYAS 140 2,845 2 525 139 8,355 
1965 3,302 1,652 167 3,245 3 545 151 9,095 
1966 3,634 1,774 204 3,570 3 632 167 9,984 
1967 4,305 1,758 218 3,705 3 738 179 10,906 
1968 O,129 2,107 209 3,761 4 821 191 12,218 
1969... 6,503 2,402 234 4,028 2 1,108 213 14,490 
OVO me ee 7,436 2,276 269 4,034 2 1,279 232 15,528 
1971 8,299 2,477 278 4,480 4 1,458 245 17,241 
1972 9,285 2,901 287 5,121 5 1,684 277 19,560 
1973 10,861 3,644 322 5,837 6 1,827 312 22,809 
OA cars 13,538 4,986 430 8,495 8 2,122 369 29,948 
1975 15,230 5,604 465 7,882 8 2,311 427 31,927 
ADL OC ee oo. 18,105 5,756 504 8,558 9 PASAT 498 35,947 
HLA hee 17,719 5,642 533 9,089 10 2,945 571 36,509 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
AO WAvlies 1s 11,980 4,612 368 8,276 8 1,888 348 27,480 
IR 13,472 5,052 416 8,312 8 2,220 360 29,840 
Lh) bs eee 13,884 5,184 452 8,732 8 2,156 376 30,792 
IV eho 14,816 5,096 484 8,660 8 2,224 392 31,680 
ARTA ST I se aeence ee 14,952 5,136 424 7,752 8 2,208 404 30,884 
ile 14,464 5,344 456 7,524 8 2,184 420 30,400 
Hl aon 15,580 5,976 480 7,692 8 2,224 432 32,392 
Vea 15,924 5,960 500 8,560 8 2,628 452 34,032 
1976 | ae 17,904 5,804 512 8,420 8 2,192 472 35,312 
Wee hoe 16,500 5,884 524 8,968 12 2,572 488 34,948 
Vere. 18,704 6,124 512 8,488 8 2,724 508 37,068 
IV 19,312 S22 468 8,356 8 2,580 524 36,460 
1977 | 19,000 6,028 608 8,696 8 2,584 544 37,468 
Il 15,984 5,640 524 9,280 12 2,912 564 34,916 
Ill 17,856 5,416 536 9,196 12 3,120 580 36,716 
IV 18,036 5,484 464 9,184 8 3,164 596 36,936 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 53 
Federal Government Expenditures 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1977 
Transfers 
Interest Transfer to other Gross 

Years Goods Transfers onthe Capital payments levels of capital Total Deficit(-) 

and and National to public Sub- assist- to non- govern- for- expend- or 

quarters services defence”) persons debt sidies ance®) residents ment mation itures surplus 
(Millions of dollars) 

194 fe cs: 651 227 611 453 171 1 46 192 —36 2,089 687 

O48 oc. 628 236 570 453 iA 1 a2 150 47 1,952 765 

M949 ccc. 757 361 583 461 183 1 15 187 138 PAPAS) 484 

HOSOn ses &.. 923 493 615 427 60 1 14 Zo 79 2,370 650 

1951. 1,634 Up ere 580 486 124 —— 72 259 90 3,194 971 

BO 2 Bees. 2 SNS} 1,800 975 old 96 2 28 368 193 4,492 195 

95S ec... 2,462 1,907 1,043 471 106 1 oF 412 126 4,658 on 

ICE See 2,316 Ube27/ 1,165 482 84 1 23 430 153 4,654 —46 

BOD Dis tces. 2,364 1,760 1,229 487 TKS 3 36 450 162 4,806 202 

HOOG.n..... PINTS 1,802 eee 516 118 16 42 485 185 5,100 598 

NOSG ean. 2,013 1,765 1,460 931 108 20 3 ay PIT 5,422 250 

1958.2)... 2,524 1,661 1,893 568 131 13 67 663 Se 6,176 —767 

ikke 2,387 1,559 oe 733 229 19 85 880 363 6,478 — 339 

OOO 2. -s. 2,426 1,546 1,973 753 283 15 74 994 228 6,746 — 229 

BOO. 2... 2,584 1,613 2,005 786 285 18 Wile 1,128 306 7,189 —410 

nIG2 225.5. 2,688 1,680 2,110 865 322 38 59 1,134 270 7,486 — 507 

n9OS. 2... 2,617 1,572 2,134 935 SSK) 74 89 1,169 236 7,609 — 286 

n9G64 .......... 2,750 1,584 2,241 995 379 89 95 e252 209 8,010 345 

ROGOE sc: 2,829 1,559 2,011 1,052 Sie 86 19 1,431 Soil 85554 544 

O66 2. o8.. 3,207 1,709 2,484 alow 500 62 Is 1,664 430 9,753 231 

NIG cot. 3,562 1,805 2,918 1,245 519 3 2aliii 1,992 464 10,990 — 84 

1968. ...20.::. 3,883 1,812 3,295 1,409 522 78 170 Zoe 500 12,229 —11 

969).........:. 4,242 1,799 3,598 1,589 S00 88 185 2,726 486 13,469 1,021 

O7O)...303.5: 4,551 1,868 4,057 1,862 589 97 244 3,397 465 15,262 266 

IRA 4,958 1,926 4,684 1,974 513 171 249 4,323 514 17,386 — 145 

Oe 5,452 1,963 6,186 2,253 596 181 PIETY 4,558 623 20,126 — 566 

OO eee: 6,087 2,174 7,008 2,918 738 PPT 315 4,807 UP 22,422 387 

HOI... 7,404 2,548 8,705 2,961 2,060: 193 403 6,165 974 28,865 1,083 

OO cts: 8,310 2,780 10,620 3,705 Bulos 288 587 7,660 1,125 35,478 —3,551 

AS Rees 9,711 3,220 11,442 4,519 2,027 316 939 8,500 1,276 38,826 — 2,879 

SATA 11,002 3,693 12,974 Oalulal 2,452 362 622 9,956 S78} 43,852 — 7,343 

(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

IS 6,948 2,408 8,396 2,584 1,672 164 368 5,400 840 26,372 1,108 
Neese. 7,236 2,512 8,452 2,876 UWA 232 344 6,528 916 27,856 1,984 
Wee 7,664 2,628 8,896 3,128 2,208 208 432 6,256 1,028 29,820 972 
IV 7,768 2,644 9,076 3,256 3,088 168 468 6,476 1,112 31,412 268 

BOS lee. 7,836 2,540 95792 3,436 3,168 248 496 7,432 948 33,356 — 2,472 
lees. 8,224 2,860 10,444 3,648 3,076 256 560 7,296 1,176 34,680 — 4,280 
Wee 8,556 2,948 11,032 3,648 3,596 328 548 oo 1,188 36,248 — 3,856 
IV 8,624 2,772 eeu 4,088 2,892 320 744 8,560 1,188 37,628 — 3,596 

NOG I. 9,504 3,316 11,136 4,300 2,092 288 436 7,588 1,232 37,076 — 1,764 
ieee 10,060 3,284 11,084 4,252 2,700 308 612 8,180 One 38,508 — 3,560 
Ilan 9,476 3,032 11,472 4,564 2,800 336 524 8,908 1,284 39,364 — 2,296 
IV 9,804 3,248 12,076 4,960 2,016 302 568 9,324 1,276 40,356 —3,896 

“SATA ee 10,844 3,800 12,432 4,912 2,284 276 608 10,068 1,248 42,672 — 5,204 

a 11,212 3,416 12,524 4,732 eAOie 376 652 9,648 1,404 43,420 — 8,504 
lll 11,020 3,768 13,128 5,240 2,628 332 556 8,920 1,408 43,232 — 6,516 
IV 10,932 3,788 13,812 5,560 2,024 464 672 11,188 1,432 46,084 —9,148 


Included in goods and services. 
(2) See note 2 on reference table 51. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 54 
Provincial Government Revenues 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1977 
Direct Transfers Capital 
Years Direct taxes Tranfers from other con- 
and taxes cor- Indirect from Investment levels of sumption Total 
quarters persons porations taxes persons income government allowances revenues 
(Millions of dollars) 
OAS kere: 97 a 359 28 101 199 44 899 
1 94S ee 105 119 418 37 Waly 159 53 1,002 
1949 225 2.2: 109 130 462 46 79 197 59 1,082 
19500 102 146 toy is) Sil 89 261 62 1,226 
195;|3 ee eo 121 189 575 60 Wurs 270 80 1,412 
1902 127 109 607 61 140 378 81 1,503 
1953 ee 135 76 652 64 154 424 83 1,588 
1954 ee er, 154 64 690 56 165 443 88 1,660 
NOD Ste reeen 208 62 762 59 186 465 100 1,842 
NS5G Ae 217 79 864 72 221 494 125 2,072 
VOD tee 245 208 958 78 240 533 129 2,391 
19582 eek 249 245 1,016 94 234 657 132 2,627 
1ODOR ene ect 261 275 1,087 191 264 880 143 3,101 
1960 ...... = 291 280 leita 197 287 979 154 3,319 
TARTS cee he 315 304 1,270 Zag 298 tat 156 3,664 
1SG2 2 eee: 575 439 1,572 PONT 341 1,105 172 4,421 
NQOSP ste. 657 479 713 225 372 1,134 193 4,773 
19645. a 788 525 2,006 261 398 1,217 211 5,406 
19G5he oo. 1,099 545 2,265 Sie} 474 1,379 253 6,328 
1966323... 1,444 581 2,622 Sol 516 1,593 288 7,375 
OB (pete 1,855 638 3,019 367 603 1,951 300 8,733 
iM Tete eae e 2,194 745 3,447 541 720 2,320 319 10,286 
19GO Re 2,545 819 3,933 776 863 2,678 357 11,971 
1OTO Seana. 3,057 794 4,263 1,007 1,032 3,347 395 13,895 
NOAA seen? 3,640 869 4,566 1,031 1,202 4,274 436 16,018 
NOT2 ee wae. 4,156 1,019 5,261 956 1,380 4,449 481 17,702 
LOS eee 4,875 1,436 6,198 984 1,812 4,734 515) 20,614 
NOVA soe 6,051 1,957 7,236 1,038 2,903 6,054 796 26,035 
NOL OMes Sae 6,922 2,287 7,627 1,054 3,690 7,567 948 30,095 
NS (Oey ee 7,993 2,151 9,053 1,356 4,267 8,342 1,052 34,214 
AS File ees. 10,489 2,288 9,944 1,476 4,934 9,650 1,137 39,918 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
1973 | ae 4,652 1,340 5,708 1,024 1,576 4,484 520 19,304 
Whe a 5,200 1,352 5,956 948 1,768 4,648 552 20,424 
Il 4,316 1,392 6,468 984 1,828 4,640 588 20,216 
Vere oe 95332 1,660 6,660 980 2,076 5,164 640 22,512 
NOVA eee Ares 5,400 1,800 6,996 1,060 2,148 5,280 724 23,408 
ie eee 5,908 1,976 7,148 1,028 2,844 6,424 776 26,104 
Wee Aes 6,280 2,052 7,412 1,016 3,096 6,196 820 26,872 
WAS es 6,616 2,000 7,388 1,048 3,524 6,316 864 27,756 
1975 | 6,936 2,080 7,620 1,028 3,528 7,384 896 29,472 
Il 6,380 2,176 ROOL 1,100 3,328 7,220 936 28,672 
Il 7,360 2,456 7,708 1,084 3,904 feat2 968 30,692 
IV 7,012 2,436 7,648 1,004 4,000 8,452 992 31,544 
1976 | 7,940 2 lo2 8,736 1,264 4,248 7,440 1,020 32,804 
Il 6,740 2,192 8,824 1,232 4,264 7,972 1,040 32,264 
Ill 8,448 2,304 9,080 1,432 4,052 8,776 1,064 35,156 
IV 8,840 1,956 9,572 1,496 4,504 9,180 1,084 36,632 
1977 | 10,020 2,412 9,840 1,480 4,588 9,920 1,108 39,368 
I 10,640 2,308 9,732 1,476 5,000 9,148 1,124 39,428 
Hl 10,876 2,212 9,892 1,464 5,064 8,660 1,148 39,316 
IV 10,420 2,220 10,312 1,484 5,084 10,872 1,168 41,560 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 55 
Provincial Government Expenditures 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1977 
Transfers 
Interest to other 
Years Goods Transfers on the levels of Gross Total Deficit (-) 
and and to public Capital govern- capital expendi- or 
quarters services persons debt Subsidies assistance ment formation tures surplus 
(Millions of dollars) 
LY ca eee eee 268 204 68 6 5 101 152 804 95 
NOAB Wee oat 318 266 68 4 9 129 193 987 15 
NO4AON oo ee 387 336 72 4 12 157 172 1,140 —58 
TIRED) eee 391 384 S 4 9 171 196 1,230 —4 
HOST Ree foes... 470 416 78 3) 13 197 229 1,408 4 
(REE. a eee 502 334 83 6 12 215 290 1,442 61 
OSS a 498 368 88 7 13 242 265 1,481 107 
ODA re We ccrcs 519 417 94 Ss 12 259 301 1,607 53 
IRE... 578 449 93 11 3) 327 351 1,814 28 
RO DG iets os ccs cant! 688 485 101 9 11 362 460 2,116 —44 
NOS TR ess. s 703 547 116 12 9 452 536 2,375 16 
ii hist rn 816 658 Was 19 5 545 519 2,677 —50 
TS) ea 907 874 121 21 3 622 566 3,114 —13 
BOGORE 6... 986 1,044 143 31 2 714 612 3,532 —213 
OOM et eee. ccccecense 1,040 625 160 36 3 1,535 546 3,945 — 281 
Ue eee 1,063 718 184 39 3 1,845 625 4,477 — 56 
(RISE) 8 ee 1,209 759 212 46 3 1,984 659 4,872 —99 
i 1,322 849 238 oi/ 3 2,242 776 5,487 —81 
HIGORS. -cciecc.. 1,507 1,024 PAE, 85 6 2,560 875 6,328 0 
OGG eo. licax 1,890 1,173 317 139 3 3,041 986 7,549 —174 
iO 2,307 1,647 385 118 18 3,546 1,046 9,067 — 334 
ROGS Wee eons. -: 2,716 2,030 485 119 22 4,012 958 10,342 —56 
NOGORE acs, 2,957 2,369 638 146 22 4,495 1,025 11,652 319 
RO) 4,109 2,611 759 167 26 5,406 1,046 14,124 — 229 
OMA, <2. 3as oa. 4,708 3,139 920 259 54 5,999 1,409 16,488 — 470 
2 Le 9,297 3,238 1,127 288 64 6,823 1,556 18,393 —691 
ie 6,112 3,574 1,404 350 99 7,540 1,637 20,716 — 102 
Cees 7,563 4,464 1,545 559 133 9,132 2,069 25,465 570 
ODI eee. 9,768 5,468 1,842 670 194 11,162 2,418 31,522 — 1,427 
‘hohe: Se 10,704 6,691 2,334 795 185 12,441 2,429 35,579 — 1,365 
“Le oneness? 11,308 7,670 2,633 852 187 14,181 2,816 39,647 271 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
TEC) |r 5,752 3,432 1,284 360 96 7,180 1,588 19,692 — 388 
Lb 533 eeaeenearete 5,940 3,656 1,448 300 56 7,348 1,612 20,360 64 
A 6,152 3,476 1,412 352 124 7,548 1,648 20,712 — 496 
IV eee 6,604 3,732 1,472 388 120 8,084 1,700 22,100 412 
iS) ¢. 0 ees 6,952 3,904 1,400 468 132 8,324 1,780 22,960 448 
| Sirs 7,408 4,288 1,544 564 104 8,820 1,916 24,644 1,460 
NN re So 2 7,628 4,608 1,540 700 140 9,460 2,236 26,312 560 
Ieee ees, i 8,264 5,056 1,696 504 156 9,924 2,344 27,944 — 188 
UUEAS) | 28 2 eee 9,224 Osl72 1,616 636 180 10,456 2,356 29,640 — 168 
|) ere 9,800 Orehe 1,728 744 120 10,760 2,504 30,928 — 2,256 
Fees ee 10,092 5,636 1,952 448 204 12,368 2,420 33,120 — 2,428 
IV ea cos 9,956 5,792 2,072 852 272 11,064 2,392 32,400 — 856 
OOM ees oo .:. 10,436 6,936 2,264 808 312 12,136 2,468 35,360 — 2,556 
ee er 10,576 6,260 2,312 844 124 12,720 2,524 35,360 — 3,096 
Ih. See 10,996 6,800 2,380 620 152 12,052 2,324 35,324 — 168 
Viera 10,808 6,768 2,380 908 152 12,856 2,400 36,272 360 
"NEAT Lis rr Ose 7,564 2,620 916 72 VP 14,500 2,500 39,384 — 16 
11h a eee 11,292 7,248 2,632 828 208 14,320 2,924 39,452 —24 
MAR os 11,340 7,896 2,664 784 152 13,608 2,876 39,320 —4 
I See sen ok 11,528 7,972 2,616 880 176 14,296 2,964 40,432 1,128 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 56 
Local Government Revenues 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1977 
Transfers 
Years Transfers from other Capital 
and Direct Indirect Investment from levels of consumption Total 
quarters taxes taxes income persons government allowances revenues 
(Millions of dollars) 
NODA fee oe, aes eter ee: a) 360 58 3 101 59 586 
1948 De hs Sees: 6 403 59 4 129 68 669 
NAGE Beco 6 445 54 4 157, 74 740 
a ho bo 0 Veateedieeey ea meant 7 499 58 4 172 81 821 
CEE hoe eee seepeece — 608 25 a 199 102 945 
NOD 2 ech eee — 700 23 14 218 113 1,068 
NODS a. oases ee — 758 24 18 245 122 1,167 
NOS GRE see — 829 21 16 261 128 1209 
TES Fels) cep RO ay Berea = 902 14 19 334 138 1,407 
1S5GP ee ee ee — 1,024 20 24 Sia 152 1,591 
ODM Ae ockesn ees —— 1,148 20 26 468 163 1,825 
195GRet eo eee — 1,264 23 28 568 174 2,057 
OSS Bite oeetec tyes — 1,444 24 3t 646 187 2,332 
NOGOE. oc. sree eee — 1,593 26 34 746 200 2,599 
NOG ue — 1,701 28 41 874 212 2,856 
ISG Ae ee ett oe — 1,835 31 47 1,107 229 3,249 
NOG See crest — 1,953 39 44 1,200 250 3,486 
1 SOA sey tae ae = 2,026 52 50 1,342 268 3,738 
OOO E ree ee ieee == 2,291 58 58 1,514 299 4,160 
NOGOE <4 eae — 2,477 79 64 1,868 336 4,824 
VOGT Mer. —— 2,765 95 74 Zee 364 5,420 
OOO RErY =) ee —_ 3,095 105 65 2,354 393 6,012 
1SGGOR ee. <r —_ 3,462 99 56 2,595 450 6,662 
TOO eae) sac nee — 3,758 116 64 3,192 500 7,630 
NDialieier ce aciteteetehes —— 4,002 140 68 3,583 538 8,331 
1S 2 e ee eee — 4,378 153 71 4,069 612 9,283 
NOUS pe tts cci eee — 4,651 170 78 4,501 683 10,083 
197 4 eres — 5,145 192 77 5,308 801 11,523 
17S re eee —_ 6,009 225 86 6,569 924 13,813 
he JPA 3 pe eer 2 ae — 6,854 255 93 7,214 1,072 15,488 
WN Oleifees eons t ard — 7,681 297 100 8,311 1,226 17,615 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
OCS ee eee ee eee == 4,640 164 76 4,388 652 9,920 
Lee ee — 4,648 164 76 4,296 668 9,852 
LUT semeereete re kn — 4,656 176 80 4,412 692 10,016 
Vice Aen — 4,660 176 80 4,908 720 10,544 
NOTA ES ee ee —_— 5,128 184 76 4,912 756 11,056 
Nah chases ees — 5,140 184 76 5,204 788 11,392 
Li ae eee — 5,148 200 76 5,364 816 11,604 
INE Se oe ete — 5,164 200 80 oeo2 844 12,040 
OT ON ere Se ke — 5,984 212 84 6,244 876 13,400 
a ae — 6,008 220 84 6,112 904 13,328 
Hh. — 6,016 228 88 7,668 940 14,940 
IV — 6,028 240 88 6,252 976 13,584 
1976 | — 6,824 240 88 6,664 1,012 14,828 
ile — 6,852 252 92 7,892 1,052 16,140 
USP 2. ees — 6,864 256 96 7,080 1,092 15,388 
Veer ee — 6,876 272 96 7,220 ti32 15,596 
Oy ale oye eee — 7,664 272 96 8,072 1,168 W272 
en — 7,680 296 100 8,964 1,208 18,248 
Ul — 7,684 300 100 7,716 1,244 17,044 
IV —_— 7,696 320 104 8,492 1,284 17,896 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 57 
Local Government Expenditures 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1977 
Years Goods Transfers Interest Transfers to Gross Deficit(-) 
and and to on the other levels capital Total or 
quarters services persons public debt of government formation expenditures surplus 
(Millions of dollars) 
CLUE Sigs eaten Biren ee 424 19 38 if Walz 605 —19 
HOA eres encase 508 21 37 9 ey 727 — 58 
TER | fe ee ann 578 23 39 10 173 823 — 83 
OOO s.n:5a ssh ee 614 24 42 11 222 913 —92 
QS) eee ee 707 28 45 13 301 1,094 — 149 
(RE? ee OR ie 803 34 53 13 364 1,267 — 199 
UICISSS = Shs eee 864 38 61 15 364 1,342 —175 
OO Are.) Aree a 990 44 74 15 411 1,534 —279 
| Se ere rs ee 1,094 41 84 22 436 1,677 —270 
OOO ie oo... ee 5 2 40 101 18 493 1,873 — 282 
LO OV MR sor ee 1,357 45 127 28 553 2,110 — 285 
OO et aye te cten Aes 1,514 54 143 ure 590 2,318 — 261 
ROOD Ren. 5 wee © 1,682 65 169 24 641 2,581 — 249 
SOGO Meee. arte A 1,869 73 197 17 671 2,827 — 228 
HOOP es. d. <a tee 1,968 79 223 34 680 2,934 — 128 
HOGZP re we ee 2,174 84 251 28 847 3,384 — 135 
XSi, So Rr re 2,373 86 266 33 926 3,684 — 198 
HOGA A ...... SN 2,635 85 294 31 834 3,879 — 141 
OOO wreath. 3,015 88 333 37 1,054 4,527 — 367 
OOOH rt sce es. 3,399 93 373 oil 1,235 Oyon — 327 
NO Gi@e ee. a ee 3,881 102 430 70 1,274 S797 — 337 
HOGS Mere ke ae 4,438 133 475 64 1,338 6,448 — 436 
OOO mers treks 5,142 143 516 66 1,337 7,204 — 542 
\ISYEA 0): oe eee 5,803 213 595 64 1,425 8,100 —470 
Th eater 6,277 260 695 64 1,550 8,846 —515 
OV CMeR asses 6,836 246 721 69 1,582 9,454 —171 
“TASES Rees AO 250 825 60 1,676 10,568 — 485 
ISIE /L ln 8 amet 32 9,033 216 873 61 2,152 12,335 —812 
OOO cris. iatersenct he 10,764 250 953 70 2,503 14,540 —727 
NOMO Me fin es a-ak) 281 1,071 60 2,476 16,607 — 1,119 
TISYETE OR bene pa 14,203 315 1,196 62 2,721 18,497 — 882 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
SIV Se... ccs sos stceneese noe 244 TUL 64 1,588 10,240 — 320 
Leet owe 7,672 252 820 60 1,668 10,472 — 620 
lees. eee 7,824 252 840 56 1,660 10,632 —616 
IV Oe eens 7,960 252 868 60 1,788 10,928 — 384 
ROMAN en. |. : Reo 8,528 212 836 60 1,972 11,608 — 552 
eee Ae 2k 8,600 216 876 64 2,124 11,880 — 488 
 leetca ees 9,176 220 888 60 2,244 12,588 — 984 
[Nid Aree eset 9,828 216 892 60 2,268 13,264 — 1,224 
CAG) a 5 ee 9,820 244 916 84 2,448 13,512 —112 
UD ee Se eee 10,480 252 948 64 2,364 14,108 — 780 
LT eee eee 11,436 252 972 56 2,456 LOW — 232 
ESA ae ORR ade Se 11,320 202 976 76 2,744 15,368 — 1,784 
BOVOI Ret ee occ 11,692 268 1,028 60 2,536 15,584 — 756 
He ee ietecis 12,924 280 1,060 64 2,472 16,800 — 660 
| -iepoks ane Peer: 12,716 284 1,080 72 2,460 16,612 -- 1,224 
YA ee oe ae ene 13,544 292 1,116 44 2,436 17,432 — 1,836 
“1S eseieer eee 13,336 296 1,160 60 2,596 17,448 —176 
|: See ence 14,144 312 1,188 72 2,656 18,372 — 124 
LU) ee a 14,596 316 1,208 68 2,780 18,968 — 1,924 
(Viet cone 14,736 336 1,228 48 2,852 19,200 — 1,304 


Source: Statistics Canada, Nationa! Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 58 


Hospital Revenues and Expenditures 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1961-1977 
Revenues 

Transfers Interest 

Years Invest- from other Transfers Capital Goods on the 

and ment levels of from consumption Total and public 

quarters income government persons allowances revenues services debt 
(Millions of dollars) 
1961 2 713 2 46 763 614 15 
1962 . 2 795 3 49 849 683 16 
1963 . S 852 3 54 912 783 18 
1964 3 966 3 58 1,030 886 19 
1965 3 1,135 3 65 1,206 1,007 19 
1966 . 4 1,295 3 73 1,375 1,177 21 
1967 4 1,535 3 79 1,621 1,386 21 
1968 . 4 1,774 3 85 1,866 1,625 22 
1969 4 2,014 4 93 PAS 1,874 24 
1970 3) 2,328 4 104 2,441 2137 34 
1971 5 2,529 4 115 2,653 2,397 33 
1972 6 2,932 4 125 3,067 2,672 36 
1973. if 3,172 4 140 3,323 3,044 41 
1974. 11 3,996 4 164 4,175 3,754 46 
1975. 12 4,756 43) 184 4,957 4,659 48 
1976 12 5,445 3) 208 5,670 5,449 50 
1977 12 6,238 5 235 6,490 5,939 50 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

1973.1... 4 2,924 4 132 3,064 2,988 40 
Woe 8 3,196 4 136 3,344 2,932 40 
Il 8 3,256 4 144 3,412 3,016 40 
IV 8 3,312 4 148 3,472 3,240 44 
19741... 8 3,592 4 156 3,760 3,244 44 
es 12 3,784 4 160 3,960 3,492 48 
lie 12 4,216 4 168 4,400 4,152 44 
IVR ed =: 12 4,392 4 172 4,580 4,128 48 
19751 12 4,344 4 176 4,536 4,296 44 
12 4,788 4 180 4,984 4,492 48 
I a 12 4,896 4 188 5,100 5,080 52 
IV 12 4,996 8 192 5,208 4,768 48 
1976 | 12 5,680 4 196 5,892 4,864 52 
Il 12 5,100 4 204 5,320 5,748 48 
Ill 12 5,176 4 212 5,404 5,208 52 
Woke 12 5,824 8 220 6,064 5,976 48 
1977 | 12 6,636 4 224 6,876 5,860 52 
12 5,928 4 232 6,176 5,788 48 
I 12 6,220 4 240 6,476 5,924 52 
IV 12 6,168 8 244 6,432 6,184 48 


Expenditures 


Gross 
capital 
forma- 


tion 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Total 


expendi- 


tures 


4,472 


4,668 
4,852 
5,436 
5,104 


Deficit(-) 


or 


surplus 
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Reference Table 63 
Government of Canada 


Statement of Financial Transactions 


Summary 
(Fiscal year ended March 31) 
1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 
(Millions of dollars) 
| Budgetary transactions 
AR ROVENUCS tic eres ear enue tO; 07 T 11,817 14,155 14,717 16,344 18,821 21,863 28,067 29,956 32,640 
B Expenditures. ..............................—11,259 —12,308 -—13,662 -—15,089 -—17,046 -—18,645 -—22839 -—29,245 -—33,978 -38,930 
Surplus or deficit (—) 0.00.00... — 688 — 491 493 —372 —702 - 176 —976 —1,178 —4,022  —6,290 
Il Non-budgetary transactions 
A Loans, investments and 
AAVANCES nsec. oe ec ee 447, — 1,008 — 1,083 —1,339 —1,629 — 1,356 — 1,693 — 2,238 —3,300 -—2,148 
B Annuity, insurance and pen- 
SIONaACCOUNtS cer tee 518 629 70, 609 303 — 458 749 1,328 1,020 2,368 
C Other transactions ................... 253 65 174 110 691 377 454 33 1,708 676 
Net source or requirement (-)...... —676 —314 — 198 — 620 — 635 = 1h 437, — 490 AST —572 896 
Financial requirements (excluding 
foreign exchange)............... cee == 1,364 — 805 295 —992 — 1,337 — 1,261 — 1,466 —2,055 -—4594 -—5,394 
lll Foreign exchange transactions... 607 — 766 — 452 — 1,431 — 700 130 76 496 — 186 i222 
Total financial requirements) ......... —757 — 1,571 — 157 — 2,423 — 2,037 yoo — 1,390 = 1,559 — 4,780 —4:212 
IV Unmatured debt transactions®) . 960 1,156 393 2,854 2,359 1,790 201 3,953 4,628 4,817 
Change in cash balance®) 203 —415 236 431 322 S999 2,394 =152 545 
V Level of cash balance at end of / 
DONO. 21 woken hee ae, 1,026 611 847 1,278 1,600 1,999 810 3,204 3,052 3,597 
Canadian dollar balance .................... 1,008 598 824 1,256 1,582 1,984 801 3,186 3,037 3,580 


() Cash requirement (-). 


(2) Excluding change in unmatured debt outstanding payable in foreign currency. 


(3) Cash decrease (-). 


Note: To provide a consistent historical record, the old age security transactions are treated as budgetary throughout. 
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Reference Table 63 (continued) 
Government of Canada 

Statement of Financial Transactions 
Detailed 

(Fiscal year ended March 31) 


1968 1969 1970 Sia 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 


(Millions of dollars) 
| Budgetary transactions 


A Revenues 


Personal income tax 3,650 4,334 5,588 6,395 7,227 8,378 9,226 11,710 12,720 14,620 
Corporate income tax 1,821 PP e\ 2,839 2,426 2,396 2,920 3,710 4,836 5,748 5,377 
Other direct taxes 323 318 349 378 420 353 338 434 482 521 
Sales tax 2,146 2,098 2,294 2,281 2,653 3,052 3,590 3,866 3,515 3,929 
Other indirect taxes Wor2 1,649 eval 1779 1,984 2,220 2,765 4,640 4,628 4,708 
Non-tax revenues 1,059 1,205 1,370 1,458 1,664 1,898 2,234 2,581 2,863 3,485 
Total revenues 10,571 11,817 14,155 14,717 16,344 18,821 21,863 28,067 29,956 32,640 


B Expenditures 


Health and welfare 3,536 3,919 4,465 5,098 5,838 6,313 8,490 10,552 12,129 13,793 
Economic development and 
support 1,473 1277 1,776 1,857 2,167 2,419 2,870 4,284 5,467 5,190 
Public debt” 1,301 1,480 Use rz 1,920 PA ARGS 2,321 2,592 3,208 3,955 4,721 
Defence 1,760 1,763 1,791 1,773 1,840 1,908 2,236 2,512 2,980 3,370 
Fiscal transfer payments to 
provinces 738 867 932 1,229 1,426 1,501 1,874 2,639 2,666 3,356 
Transportation and communi- 
cations 95a 910 893 940 1,023 1,164 1,556 2,205 2,222 2,521 
Education assistance 114 287 Sid 463 561 588 617 641 701 872 
Other expenditures 1,386 1,000 1,773 1,809 2,054 2,431 2,604 3,204 3,858 5,107 
Total expenditures 11,259 12,308 13,662 15,089 17,046 18,645 22,839 29,245 33,978 38,930 
Budgetary surplus or deficit(-) — 688 —491 493 —372 —702 176 —976 — 1,178 — 4,022 — 6,290 


() Includes additional interest in respect of the Public Service, the Canadian Forces, and the R.C.M.P. Superannuation accounts from 1970-71 to 
1976-77. 
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Reference Table 63 (continued) 
Government of Canada 
Statement of Financial Transactions 


Detailed 
(Fiscal year ended March 31) 
1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 
(Millions of dollars) 
Il Non-budgetary transactions 
A Loans, investments and 
advances 
Crown corporations and agen- 
cies 
Lending institutions ...... (— 887) (— 547) (— 592) (=7.17) (— 795) (— 633) (—676) (—1,060) (—1,898) (— 1,612) 
Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation ........ — 634 —385 — 481 —596 —656 —475 —375 = 139 — 1,058 — 837 
Export Development Cor- 
DOFAliON Pesce re eae: —35 —32 —42 — 81 = 18 — 124 —141 = 93 —357 — 202 
Farm Credit Corporation — 169 — 128 —78 —49 —30 — 43 = 170 — 243 —297 —277 
Federal Business Develop- 
menVBank:s ecw: — — — — — a — = aay, = 307 
Municipal Development 
Loan Board —49 —2 9 9 9 9 10 11 11 11 
All other Crown corps .......... (— 320) (—327) (— 393) (— 382) (— 431) (— 119) (Eo 5%) (— 507) (— 922) (— 463) 
Air Canadac-.s.cean crs —1 — 50 —71 —111 —27 14 _- — 145 3 83 
Atomic Energy of Canada... — 33 — 68 — 136 — 161 —112 —77 —62 — 87 — 206 — 156 
Canadian National Railways — 163 — 150 — 102 —93 — 202 2 —205 — 143 —213 —40 
Petro-Canada ................... — — a — os — a oe —237 —257 
Ome ee ee — 123 —59 — 84 —17 —90 — 58 —90 — 132 — 269 —93 
OthenloanStrne ce aes (— 240) (— 134) (— 98) (— 240) (— 403) (— 604) (— 660) (— 671) (— 480) (—73) 
Finance-employment loans — —_— — —12 — 139 — 135 — 108 —67 —47 45 
Regional Economic Expan- 
SiON avec Nee ee —29 — 43 —45 —77 —32 — 64 —61 92 —29 =i 
Canada Development Cor- 
Poration eee eee Pe ee: — — — — —25 — 162 —75 —50 —_— —10 
Loans to developing coun- 
tries ss =. . Sree —26 —47 —81 —114 — 143 — 144 — 183 — 230 —265 — 182 
Other — 185 —44 28 = Or —64 —99 — 233 —272 — 139 91 
Total loans, investments and 
ACV AN CCS er ree te eh one cy — 1,447 — 1,008 — 1,083 — 1,339 — 1,629 — 1,356 — 1,693 — 2,238 — 3,300 — 2,148 
B Annuity, insurance and pen- 
sion accounts 
Canada Pension Plan ........ 11 18 19 49 32 43 41 53 76 98 
Unemployment insurance 
ACCOUNTS mem ete ee te 43 77 71 —131 —459 — 1,351 — 282 23 — 568 591 
Superannuation accounts .... 459 533 621 688 728 851 988 1,220 1,448 1,580 
Government annuities .. 2 =—2 —4 —8 —10 —13 —19 —21 —10 —1 
Other .......... Lined re ere 3 3 4 11 12 12 21 53 74 100 
Total annuity, insurance and 
pension;accountSs..........)...5 518 629 711 609 303 — 458 749 1,328 1,020 2,368 
C Other transactions 
Interest and matured debt 63 59 4 245 320 369 320 424 648 696 
Accounts payable and 
accrued salaries ...... : 66 — 50 141 —15 81 105 444 — 109 — 33 623 
Cash in transit ...................... —60 —51 95 — 133 Tal — 104 — 854 —72 665 — 169 
Outstanding cheques, war- 
rants and money orders 54 74 18 121 131 16 539 5 366 — 360 
Provincial tax collection 
account 238 51 3 — 88 130 8 —44 — 196 67 lea 
Other.......... 102 — 18 — 87 —20 —42 =—17 49 —19 =5 7 
Total other transactions 253 65 174 110 691 377 454 33 1,708 676 
Total non-budgetary requirements — 676 —314 — 198 —620 — 635 — 1,437 — 490 —877 —572 896 
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Reference Table 63 (continued) 
Government of Canada 


Statement of Financial Transactions 


Detailed 
(Fiscal year ended March 31) 
1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
(Millions of dollars) 
lll Foreign exchange transactions 
Source or requirement (—) 
Exchange fund account 322 — 834 — 353 — 1,358 —938 —125 175 673 
International Monetary Fund 
Subscriptions — — —17 —349 Ue —51 — 105 44 
Notes payable 452 — 239 — 188 271 115 103 137 —74 
Other international organiza- 
tions 
Subscriptions, advances 
and loans —17 — 30 —31 — 28 —51 — 107 — 125 —141 
Notes payable —2 23 — 34 —8 26 52 70 44 
Unmatured debt payable in 
foreign currency................  —205 282 5 —110 -—2 —2 —76 —50 
Special Drawing Rights — — 134 119 lal — — —_ 
Columbia River Treaty 32 32 32 32 26 — — —_ 
Investment in IBRD 25 —_— —_ — — — — —_ 
Total foreign exchange transac- 
tions 607 — 766 — 452 — 1,431 —700 — 130 76 496 
IV Unmatured debt transactions 
Increase or decrease (-) 
Marketable bonds payable in 
Canadian currency 555 722 — 15 741 365 38 169 722 
Treasury bills 170 360 55 840 95 460 615 725 
Canada Savings Bonds 80 72 410 1,226 1,907 We-LhUE — 583 2,509 
Other —201 288 9 — 105 5 5 —68 —41 
Less: 
Unmatured debt payable in 
foreign currency 205 — 282 —5 110 2 2 76 50 
Securities issued to Canada 
Pension Plan —4 —6 —4 —5 —7 —7 —8 -—9 
Securities investment ac- 
count" 155 2 =57 47 ={ 15 — =3 
Total unmatured debt transactions 960 deo6 393 2,854 2,359 1,790 201 3,953 
V Level of cash balance at end of 
period 
In Canadian dollars 1,008 598 824 1,256 1,582 1,984 801 3,186 
In foreign currency 18 13 23 22 18 15 9 18 


1976 


— 186 


1,165 


2,602 


3,037 
15 


1977 


1,122 


3,580 
ite 


\ Including investments held for retirement of unmatured debt. 


Source: Public Accounts and Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 65 
Allocation of Revenues from Own Sources, by Levels of Government 


1945 — 1977 


Revenues from own sources") Percentage distribution 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) 
Total Federal Provincial Municipal 
Year Federal Provincial Municipal (a) + (b) + (c) (a) = (d) (b) = (d) (@) =a) 


(Millions of dollars) 


1945 2,350 503 369 3,222 P22) 15.6 ales: 
1946 2,518 582 390 3,490 72.1 16.7 tae 
1947 2,653 736 426 3,815 69.5 19.3 te 
1948 2,631 826 472 3,929 67.0 21.0 12.0 
1949 2,605 866 509 3,980 65.4 21.8 12.8 
1950 2,913 952 568 4,433 65.7 21.5 12.8 
1951 4,047 1,114 644 5,805 69.7 1922 lations 
1952 : 4,421 1,239 137 6,397 69.1 19.4 11.5 
1953 4,488 1,327 800 6,615 67.8 20.1 12.1 
1954 : 4,267 1,393 866 6,526 65.4 21.3 13.3 
{MIS S). A saccccahe ANE 4,663 1,540 935 7,138 65.3 21.6 13.1 
1956 ; 5,323 1,740 1,068 8,131 65.5 21.4 13.1 
OD qeee 5,362 1,946 1,194 8,502 63.1 22.9 14.0 
1958 5,065 2,084 1,315 8,464 DO 24.6 15.5 
UE! 5,767 2,346 1,499 9,612 60.0 24.4 15.6 
1960 A 6,117 2,475 1,653 10,245 YS). 1 24.2 16.1 
1961 6,356 2,704 1,770 10,830 58.7 25.0 16.3 
1962", 6,775 3,224 1,913 We 56.9 ite 16.1 
SIS) 3c Glo 3,446 2,036 12,673 56.7 Aiee 16.1 
1964... shane 8,216 3,978 2,128 14,322 57.4 27.8 14.8 
1965 8,944 4,696?) 2,347 15,987 95:9 29.4 14.7 
196672 — Bose 9,817 5,494 2,620 UA S31. 54.8 30.6 14.6 
1967. er eh SOR 10,727 6,482 2,934 20,143 53.2 32.2 14.6 
1968 12,027 7,647 3,265 22,939 52.4 33.4 14.2 
1969 ann 14,277 8,936 3,617 26,830 53.2 33.3 13.5 
1970 a lo;200 10,153 3,938 29,387 2a 34.5 13.4 
1971 sere 16,996 11,308 4,210 32,514 52.3 34.8 WA, 
UIE me: 19,283 12,772 4,602 36,657 52.6 34.8 12.6 
1973. 22,497 15,305 4,899 42,701 92.7 35.8 11.5 
1974 29,579 19,185 5,414 54,178 54.6 35.4 10.0 
1975 31,500 21,580 6,320 59,400 53.0 36.3 10.7 
1976 35,449 24,820 7,202 67,471 52.5 36.8 10.7 
OV iiaeeees eee 35,938 29,131 8,078 73,147 49.1 39.8 latest 
1973°) 22,414 15,305 4,899 42,618 52.6 35.9 11.5 
1974® sen 27,961 19,185 5,414 52,560 53.2 36.5 10.3 
19758) ee 30,379 21,580 6,320 58,279 92.1 37.0 10.9 
19 (Gere ea eee 34,749 24,820 7,202 66,771 52.0 37.2 10.8 
1977 ; 35,390 29,131 8,078 72,599 48.8 40.1 sl 


) Tax rental payments are assumed to be a provincial revenue from own sources and have been deducted from ‘‘federal revenues from own sources”. 

) The value of the federal tax abatements in Quebec, introduced in 1965 under the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act 
(contracting-out arrangements), is included as a provincial revenue from own sources. 

(3) Revenues excluding federal oil export tax. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Vol. 1, The Annual Estimates 1926-1974, Cat. 13-531, and National Income 
and Expenditure Accounts, Cat. 13-001. 
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Reference Table 66 
Intergovernmental Transfers 


1945 — 1977 
Total 
Transfers from Revenue from own sources Federal transfers transfers 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) (h) (i) (i) (k) 
Federal Federal Provincial Municipal Federal Provin- Municipal As a % of To To Received by 
to to to to cial federal provinces  munici- munici- 
Year provincial municipal municipal provincial revenues asa%of  palities palities 
govern- govern- govern- govern- provincial asa% of as a % of 
ments” = ments ments ments revenues municipal municipal 
revenues revenues 
((a) + (b)) + (e) (a) = (Ff) (b) + (g) ((b) + (c)) = (g) 
(Millions of dollars) 
TO4O20 0... 76 = 63 if 2,350 503 369 oe WSs — Cen 
1946........... 97 — 79 7 2,518 582 390 3.9 16.7 — 20.3 
OA (Ree... Wi —_ 101 7 2,653 736 426 4.2 one — PAY 
948 ............ 114 — 129 9 2,631 826 472 4.3 13.8 = 27.3 
H9AS).......... 147 — 157 10 2,605 866 509 5.6 17.0 — 30.8 
ODO Fs... 201 1 VA 14 2,913 952 568 6.9 741 l4 0.2 30.3 
NOD .......... 205 2 197 13 4,047 1,114 644 5.1 18.4 0.3 30.9 
BOOZ. 5.255. 170 3 215 13 4,421 1,239 137 3.9 1320 0.4 29.6 
iE 163 3 242 15 4,488 1,327 800 3.7 12.3 0.4 30.6 
NODA. 22. 164 2 259 1s 4,267 1,393 866 3.9 11.8 0.2 30.1 
HOODES....... 180 7 327 22 4,663 1,540 935 4.0 Walate 0.7 35.7 
n95On....... 189 9 362 18 5,323 1,740 1,068 Chis 10.9 0.8 34.7 
itky 6a 288 16 452 28 5,362 1,946 1,194 7/ 14.8 1.3 39.2 
N958.......... 394 23 545 17 5,065 2,084 1,315 8.2 18.9 ee 43.2 
1959.05... 588 24 622 24 5,767 2,346 1,499 10.6 2001 1.6 43.1 
19602... 673 32 714 17 6,117 2,475 1,653 Tals eine 1.9 45.1 
HOGAE...... 789 33 841 15 6,356 2,704 1,770 12.9 29.2 1.9 49.4 
n962.....\... 1,010 44 1,063 iS 6,775 3,224 1,913 15.6 31.3 223 57.9 
n9G63)>......... Ue ee 52 1,148 17 7,191 3,446 2,036 16.3 32.4 2.6 58.9 
NOG4 =. .......: 1,199 53 1,289 18 8,216 3,978 2,128 IB 30.1 220) 63.1 
n9GD>......... 1,357 74 1,440 22 8,944 4,696 2,347 16.0 28.9 3:2 64.5 
966 ......... 1,556 108 1,760 37 9,817 5,494 2,620 17.0 28.3 4.1 ales 
ROO LE o...... 1,895 97 2,025 56 10,727 6,482 2,934 18.6 29.2 3.3 C203 
HOGS = =....... 2,280 92 2,262 40 12,027 7,647 3,265 19.7 29.8 2.8 UP 
969 .:....... 2,632 94 2,501 46 14,277 8,936 33617 19.1 29.5 2.6 Thilsih 
BOOPS....:. 3,303 94 3,098 44 15,296 10,153 3,938 22.2 S250 2.4 81.1 
WOMAN ce... :-. 4,230 93 3,490 44 16,996 11,308 4,210 25.4 37.4 22 85.1 
‘Sie 4,400 158 3,911 49 195283 12772 4,602 23.6 34.5 3.4 88.4 
it 4,694 113 4,388 40 22,497 15,305 4,899 21.4 30.7 2.8 91.9 
i 6,013 152 S106 41 29,579 19,185 5,414 20.8 31.3 2.8 98.0 
SVG ate 143 6,426 50 30,500 21,580 6,320 24.3 34.8 2.3 103.9 
NOLO c.:...... 8,302 198 7,016 40 35,449 24,820 7,202 24.0 33.4 Zaif 100.2 
‘AT eee 9,608 348 7,963 42 35,938 29,131 8,078 PACT 33.0 4.3 102.9 


“Tax rental payments are assumed to be a “provincial revenue from own sources’ and are not included in federal transfers to provincial 
governments. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Vol. 1, The Annual Estimates 1926-1974, Cat. 13-531, and National Income 

and Expenditure Accounts, Cat. 13-001. 
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Reference Table 67 
Allocations of Revenues After Transfers, by Levels of Government 


1945 — 1977" 


Revenues after transfers Percentage distribution 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) Om (g) 
Total Federal Provincial Municipal 
Year Federal Provincial Municipal (a) + (b) + (Cc) (a) + (d) (b) + (d) (c) + (d) 


(Millions of dollars) 


1945...:... 2,274 523 425 3,222 70.6 16.2 13.2 
1940eee= 7 2,421 607 462 3,490 69.4 17.4 13.2 
1947 2,541 754 520 3,815 66.6 19.8 13.6 
OA B ire acces 2,917 820 992 3,929 64.0 20.9 15.1 
1949 2,458 866 656 3,980 61.8 PARTE 16.5 
1950 PLES 993 729 4,433 61.2 22.4 16.4 
1951 3,840 1,135 830 5,805 66.1 19.6 14.3 
1952 4,248 1,207 942 6,397 66.4 18.9 14.7 
1953 4,322 1,263 1,030 6,615 65.3 19.1 15.6 
1954 4,101 1,313 1,112 6,526 62.9 20.1 17.0 
OS Oe store eee 4,476 1,415 1,247 7,138 62.7 19.8 17.5 
1956 9,125 1,585 1,421 8,131 63.0 19:5 17.5 
UO see 5,058 1,810 1,634 8,502 59.5 21.3 2 
1958 4,648 1,950 1,866 8,464 54.9 23.0 22aN 
1959 5,155 2,336 2nd 9,612 53.6 24.3 22.1 
1960 5,412 2,451 2,382 10,245 52.8 23.9 23.3 
1961 5,534 2,667 2,629 10,830 91.1 24.6 24.3 
NW SO2 see ee ee 9,721 3,186 3,005 Wve 48.0 26.8 29.2 
19OSe 6,022 3,432 3,219 12,673 47.5 Zien 25.4 
1964 se 6,964 3,906 3,452 14,322 48.6 27.3 24.1 
1965 7,513 4,635 3,839 15,987 47.0 29.0 24.0 
OG me 8,153 5,327 4,451 17,931 45.5 ZO. 24.8 
OG 8,735 6,408 5,000 20,143 43.4 31.8 24.8 
1968 9,655 7,705 9,979 22,939 42.1 33.6 24.3 
USI) nce 11,551 9,113 6,166 26,830 43.0 34.0 23.0 
1970 11,899 10,402 7,086 29,387 40.5 35.4 24.1 
1971 12,673 12,092 7,749 32,514 39.0 37.2 23.8 
one 14,725 13,310 8,622 36,657 40.2 36.3 23.5 
197322 2a 17,690 15,651 9,360 42,701 41.4 36.7 21.9 
1974... = 23,414 20,083 10,681 54,178 43.2 37.1 ISI 
LiGoeee ae 23,840 PPT, 12,839 59,400 40.1 38.3 21.6 
1976.. Roe 26,949 26,146 14,376 67,471 39.9 38.8 21.3 
Oiler 2 25,982 30,818 16,347 73,147 35.5 42.1 22.4 
1973 .. 17,607 15,651 9,360 42,618 41.3 6.7 22.0 
19742 | ee 21,796 20,083 10,681 52,560 41.5 38.2 20.3 
19750) CeMAG ee wen 12,839 58,279 39.0 39.0 22.0 
1976) * 26,249 26,146 14,376 66,771 39.3 39.2 21.5 
1977) BS 25,434 30,818 16,347 72,599 35.0 42.5 22.5 


“ Transfers between levels of government subtracted from revenues of governments which pay and added to revenues of governments which receive. 
(2) Revenues excluding federal oil export tax. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Vol. 1, The Annual Estimates 1926-1974, Cat. 13-531, and National Income 
and Expenditure Accounts, Cat. 13-001. 
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Reference Table 68 

Allocation of Expenditures by Levels of Government 
Before and After Transfer Payments 

1926 — 1977" 


Before transfer After pene Before transfer After transfer 


payments?) payments payments payments 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) (h) (i) 
Total Total Federal Total Total Total Federal Provincial- Federal Provincial- 
Years federal provincial- transfers federal provincial- government share municipal share municipal 
expend- municipal to provinces expend- municipal expend- share share 
itures expend- andmunic- _ itures expend- itures 
itures ipalities itures 


(a)-(c) (b)+(c) (d)+(e) (a)+(f) (b)=(f) (d) + (f) (e) = (ff 


(Millions of dollars) 


Pre-tax 1926 302 448 15 287 463 750 40.3 99.7 38.3 61.7 
rental era 1927, 317 481 16 301 497 798 SEDI 60.3 37.7 62.3 
1928 324 510 17 307 527 834 38.8 61.2 36.8 63.2 

1929 340 582 17 323 599 922 36.9 63.1 35.0 65.0 

1930 367 663 25 342 688 1,030 35.6 64.4 32.2 66.8 

1931 387 659 56 331 715 1,046 37.0 63.0 31.6 68.4 

1932 365 612 62 303 674 977 37.4 62.6 31.0 69.0 

1933 359 529 56 303 585 888 40.4 59.6 34.1 65.9 

1934 387 584 ila) 316 655 971 39.9 60.1 32.5 67.5 

1935 431 590 74 357 664 1,021 42.2 07.8 35.0 65.0 

1936 436 576 91 345 667 1,012 43.1 56.9 34.1 65.9 

1937 451 639 105 346 744 1,090 41.4 58.6 31.7 68.3 

1938 498 671 86 412 UST 1,169 42.6 57.4 35.2 64.8 

1939 457 660 9) 378 739 1,117 40.9 99.1 33.8 66.2 

1940 996 601 70 926 671 UWS 62.4 37.6 58.0 42.0 

1941 1,520 616 54 1,466 670 2,136 alee. 28.8 68.6 31.4 

Tax rental 1942 3,648 590 65 3,583 655 4,238 86.1 13.9 84.5 Ot 
era 1943 4,289 620 59 4,230 679 4,909 87.4 12.6 86.2 13.8 
1944 5,198 667 68 5,130 735 5,865 88.6 11.4 87.5 12.5 

1945 4,182 731 76 4,106 807 4,913 85.1 14.9 83.6 16.4 

1946 2,763 864 97 2,666 961 3,627 76.2 23.8 73.5 26.5 

1947 1,966 1,086 112 1,854 1,198 3,052 64.4 35.6 60.7 39.3 

1948 1,866 1,341 114 1,752 1,455 3,207 58.2 41.8 54.6 45.4 

1949 2,121 1,516 147 1,974 1,663 3,637 58.3 41.7 54.3 45.7 

1950 2,263 1,616 202 2,061 1,818 3,879 58.3 41.7 53.1 46.9 

1951 3,076 1,903 207 2,869 2,110 4,979 61.8 38.2 57.6 42.4 

1952 4,226 2,114 173 4,053 220 6,340 66.7 33.3 63.9 36.1 

1953 4,337 2,195 166 4,171 2,361 6,532 66.4 33.6 63.9 36.1 

1954 4,313 2,485 166 4,147 2,651 6,798 63.4 36.6 61.0 39.0 

1955 4,461 PME 187 4,274 2,904 Gils 62.1 37.9 99.5 40.5 

1956 4,725 3,134 198 4,527 3,332 7,859 60.1 39.9 57.6 42.4 

1957 9,112 3,409 304 4,808 3,713 8,521 60.0 40.0 56.4 43.6 

1958 5,832 3,710 417 5,415 4,127 9,542 61.1 38.9 56.7 43.3 

1959 6,106 4,107 612 5,494 4,719 10,213 59.8 40.2 53.8 46.2 

1960 6,346 4,569 705 5,641 5,274 10,915 58.1 41.9 oilat, 48.3 

1961 6,766 4,883 822 5,944 5,705 11,649 58.1 41.9 51.0 49.0 

Post-tax 1962 (G282 5,328 1,054 6,228 6,382 12,610 o7.7 42.3 49.4 50.6 
rental era 1963 7,477 9,779 1,169 6,308 6,948 13,256 56.4 43.6 47.6 52.4 
1964 UeCial 6,328 1,252 6,619 7,580 14,199 55.4 44.6 46.6 53.4 

1965 8,400 7,410 1,431 6,969 8,841 15,810 53.1 46.9 44.1 BOL, 

1966 9,586 8,615 1,664 7,922 10,279 18,201 92.7 47.3 43.5 56.5 

1967 10,811 10,087 1,992 8,819 12,079 20,898 51.7 48.3 42.2 57.8 

1968 12,038 11,404 2,372 9,666 13,776 23,442 51.4 48.6 41.2 58.8 

1969 13,256 12,776 2,726 10,530 15,502 26,032 50.9 49.1 40.5 59:5 

1970 15,030 14,790 3,397 11,633 18,187 29,820 50.4 49.6 39.0 61.0 

1971 17,141 16,503 4,323 12,818 20,826 33,644 50.9 49.1 38.1 61.9 

1972 19,849 18,236 4,558 15,2911 22,794 38,085 52.1 47.9 40.1 99:9 

1973 221 10Nee 20579 4,807 17,303 25,598 42,901 91.5 48.5 40.3 Sebi 

1974 28,496 24,841 6,165 22,331 31,006 53,337 53.4 46.6 41.9 58.1 

1975 35,051 30,054 7,660 27,391 37,714 65,105 53.8 46.2 42.1 97.9 

1976 38,328 34,506 8,500 29,828 43,006 72,834 52.6 47.4 41.0 59.0 

SWAT 43,281 37,820 9,956 33,325 47,776 81,101 53.4 46.6 41.1 O39 

19734) 2210 2O9On 4,807 17,303 25,598 42,901 91.5 48.5 40.1 5939 

1974") 27,610 24,841 6,165 21,445 31,006 52,451 52.6 47.4 40.9 59.1 

1975 33,360 30,054 7,660 PAS TAOUS CTA! 63,414 52.6 47.4 40.5 99.5 

1976) 37,382 34,506 8,500 28,882 43,006 71,888 52.0 48.0 40.2 59.8 

1977) 42,358 37,820 9,956 32,402 47,776 80,178 52.8 47.2 40.4 59.6 


™ Includes conditional, unconditional and other types of transfer payments. 

2) Transfers between levels of government are attributed to the government who makes them. 

) Transfers between levels of government are subtracted from expenditures of paying government and added to expenditures of recipient 
government. 

‘ Expenditures excluding federal oil import subsidy. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Vol. 1, The Annual Estimates 1926-1974, Cat. 13-531, and National Income 

and Expenditure Accounts, Cat. 13-001. 


Reference Table 69 


Summary of Balance of Payments 


1947 — 1977 
Balance 
Merchan- Merchan- Merchan- on Balance 
Years dise dise dise oods on 
and exports imports trade Service Service and Net current 
quarters (adjusted) (adjusted) balance receipts payments services transfers account 
(Millions of dollars) 
1947 ........ 2,723 2,050 188 939 1,057 70 —21 49 
1948) ace 3,030 2,598 432 1,015 1,022 425 26 451 
1949) Can 2,989 2,696 293 1,015 11S? 151 26 Ueere 
1950 pes 3,139 3,132 Uf 1,019 1,360 —334 15 —319 
1955 ees. 3,950 4,101 — 151 1,102 1,479 — 528 16 —512 
1952 eee 4,339 3,854 485 1,217 1,516 186 1 187 
15S eewee 4,152 4,212 —60 1,216 1,594 — 438 —10 — 448 
1954275. 3,934 3,916 18 1,191 1,627 —418 —6 — 424 
1959 eee 4,332 4,543 —211 1,405 1,847 — 653 —34 — 687 
19DGhee er 4,837 5,565 —728 1,500 2,099 —1,327 —45 —1,372 
19S ioe 4,894 5,488 — 594 1,472 2,278 — 1,400 —51 —1,451 
1958 eres. 4,890 5,066 —176 1,420 2,256 — 1,012 —125 —1,137 
1959 eee 5,150 5,572 — 421 1,503 2,456 —1,374 —113 —1,487 
196GOR a. 5,392 5,540 — 148 1,590 2,549 —1,107 —126 —1,233 
1OGH ieee 5,889 5,716 173 1,735 2,764 — 856 —72 —928 
19620: 6,387 6,203 184 1,847 2,842 —811 —19 — 830 
II6S eee. 7,082 6,579 503 1,986 2,982 — 493 —28 —521 
1964703... 8,238 7,037 701 2,265 3,376 —410 —14 — 424 
190 ee 8,745 8,627 118 2,437 3,714 —1,159 29 —1,130 
1966.4... 10,326 10,102 224 2,719 4,157 —1,214 52 —1,162 
19 7ee ee 11,338 10,772 566 3,325 4,462 — 571 72 — 499 
190Se 13,720 12,249 1,471 3,070 4,822 — 281 184 —97 
19692 — 15,035 14,071 964 3,695 5,719 —1,060 143 —917 
LO Ope 16,921 13,869 3,052 4,246 6,345 953 153 1,106 
IS eee. 17,877 15,314 2,563 4,310 6,705 168 274 442 
OT 2 eer. 20,129 18,272 1 feiss 4,373 6,979 —749 278 — 471 
19733 e.. 25,461 22,726 2,135 20 8,228 — 236 344 108 
ASA Sok 32,591 30,902 1,689 6,339 10,104 —2,076 563 —1,513 
TIA a sree 33,428 33,962 — 534 6,936 11,571 —5,169 390 —4,779 
197 6e 37,975 36,886 1,089 7,410 13,208 —4,709 522 —4,187 
Wi ifaereee 44,565 41,658 2,907 7,917 15,484 —4,610 372 —4,238 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 
1IS(A ee 7,129 6,579 550 1,149 2,280 — 581 41 — 540 
lee. 8,428 7,903 525 1,654 2,509 —330 ad, — 153 
eae 8,059 7,718 341 2,014 Zoi — 156 162 6 
IV 8,975 8,702 273 oZ2 2,804 — 1,009 183 — 826 
RAS | 7,614 8,136 —522 1,348 2,/03 —1,877 33 — 1,844 
8,899 9,123 — 224 1,803 2,814 —1,235 122 —1,113 
Il 7,883 7,957 —74 Pre 2,903 — 820 122 — 698 
IV 9,032 8,746 286 1,628 3, 1610 1207, 113 —1,124 
1976) eee 8,580 8,993 — 413 1,421 3,022 —2,014 108 —1,906 
Il 10,096 9,866 230 1,940 3,00) — than 134 —41,077 
Il 9,289 8,575 714 2,341 3,269 —214 110 — 104 
IV 10,010 9,452 558 1,708 3,536 —1,270 170 —1,100 
URWETE [ster 10,299 9,826 473 1,513 3,618 —1,632 49 —1,583 
ee 11,602 11,239 363 2,108 3,920 —1,449 92 —1,357 
Il... 10,620 9,859 761 2,444 3,880 —675 van — 564 
Ives 12,044 10,734 1,310 1,852 4,016 — 854 120 — 734 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Net capital 

movements 

inflows and 

outllows (—) 
Long- Short- 
term term 
forms forms 
—721 4 
43 —2 
—29 —20 
610 431 
666 —98 
455 —605 
649 —209 
599 — 54 
414 229 
1,490 —70 
1,320 26 
1,153 93 
1,179 297 
929 265 
930 290 
688 296 
637 29 
750 38 
833 455 
1,228 —425 
1,415 — 896 
1,669 —1,223 
pester = =a) 
752 —328 
482 — 147 
1,657 — 967 
385 — 960 
871 666 
3,848 526 
1.814553, 105 
4,346 —1,529 
447 420 
—47 221 
—115 —170 
586 195 
486 1,321 
677 —49 
733 — 16 
1,952 —730 
2,778 — 369 
1,991 —742 
1,791 —1,860 
1,314 — 194 
927 —110 
1,264 81 
V4 i 5O2 
441 2 


Special 
Drawing 
Rights 
alloca- 
tions 


— ok oh 
Veit PM Wioceet (iets ease R lee alo UTS cae 


Net 
change 
in 
official 
reserves 


Reference Table 70 | 
Bilateral Payments Balance with the United States 


1947 — 1977 
Net capital movements 
inflows and outflows (—) 
Years Merchandise Balance on Balance on 
and trade goods and current Long-term Short-term 
quarters balance services account forms forms Net balance 
(Millions of dollars) 
OA Meret css recs aecsaesusks, — 890 — 1,115 — 1,134 — 158 —5 — 1,297 
HOLL) A eee — 289 —374 — 393 126 —15 — 282 
RY) re —378 —575 —601 116 —52 — 537 
“QED 5 ee eee —50 — 369 —385 625 321 561 
OD MN on ccaccesssieee —520 —922 —945 560 _ — 389 
IS tic eee — 473 —791 — 830 387 — 493 — 936 
iS See eee —590 — 869 — 907 440 —241 —708 
Te ee — 440 — 762 — 800 395 — 16 — 421 
WES) 2. eas eee —685 —981 — 1,029 209 oi — 663 
BODO PE hecho sees. — 1,167 — 1,583 — 1,650 1,034 — 143 —759 
NEY, 2 3 oe eee — 947 — 1,497 — 1,579 963 —21 — 637 
5S), eee — 532 — 1,109 — 1,167 950 95 — 122 
“WBS ae eee — 536 — 1,149 —1,221 927 385 91 
DOOM eet a.e27 sos beo cones —673 — 1,266 — 1,359 746 228 —385 
HO GH es cercccccssneessnet —615 — 1,257 — 1,341 953 362 —26 
BO OOM sy hece Raves — 438 — 1,019 — 1,092 680 391 —21 
BOOS ROA. Sesecssaccvectns — 488 — 1,070 — 1,148 843 —17 —322 
(RL ee eee — 808 — 1,565 — 1,635 943 693 1 
QOS, ccccon ae eee — 1,041 — 1,883 — 1,937 1,074 — 637 — 1,500 
DOGG Ree ee esl iishsecdue. — 993 — 2,001 — 2,030 1,393 —473 — 1,110 
DOOM ee. tie ccseses5eten. — 569 — 1,301 — 1,342 1,317 —766 —791 
“1G8) oes ee 389 — 744 —747 1,151 — 1,423 — 1,019 
IRS) Ss chioe eee 472 — 877 — 845 1,669 — 458 366 
TAO coccabeg nee eer WSL —227 — 165 989 — 340 484 
SA eo eee 1,445 —215 — 86 877 519 1,310 
‘ME eee 1,513 —272 — 137 1,059 — 1,656 —734 
SiR) Sere 1,242 — 930 — 834 919 — 1,018 — 933 
OE ce ee ee 1,001 — 1,676 — 1,567 1,572 911 916 
OPM sons ctioes 0x50 ces — 1,125 — 4,865 — 4,769 3,270 1,080 —419 
ID Dacha oe 393 — 4,206 — 4,124 4,577 — 3,562 — 3,109 
“TAY, cee 1,706 — 3,940 — 3,858 2,785 — 1,844 — 2,917 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 
265 — 495 —477 695 584 802 
Ue — 457 — 427 286 777 636 
350 55 95 — 844 —742 
209 —779 — 758 584 394 220 
— 199 — 1,263 — 1,249 620 1,112 483 
Bes Rane Oss — 644 — 1,525 — 1,494 1,057 — 687 — 1,124 
LL es eee —172 —737 —701 427 — 149 — 423 
DV ce coceinseseee —90 — 1,340 — 1,325 1,166 804 645 
S/O — 240 — 1,454 — 1,436 1,819 —370 13 
[Aree eee 77 — 1,096 — 1,079 1,145 — 642 —576 
J) Sh CE Seca 426 — 326 — 302 794 — 1,591 — 1,099 
NLD 20S eee 130 — 1,330 — 1,307 819 —959 — 1,447 
SCA re 278 — 1,292 — 1,277 696 591 10 
cca eae rere —114 — 1,520 — 1,499 610 — 1,071 — 1,960 
Re oe ieiecc ets 575 — 432 —411 909 — 1,596 — 1,098 
IVP hos ctor, 967 — 696 — 671 570 232 131 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Reference Table 71 
Bilateral Payments Balance with the Rest of the World 


1947 — 1977 
Net capital movements 
inflows and outflows(—) Special 
Years Merchandise Balance on Balance on Drawing 
and trade goods and current Long-term Short-term Rights 
quarters balance services account forms forms allocations Net balance 
(Millions of dollars) 
194 (Bear eee 1,078 1,147 1,183 — 563 9 — 629 
NO4A8 Wee pete: Mien 773 844 — 83 13 — 774 
1949 er tes ee 671 702 778 — 145 32 — 665 
195 ORG ee aif iS; 66 —15 110 —_ 161 
ye Lala Ue eee eee er 369 356 433 106 —94 _— 445 
O52 ee ere 958 977 1,017 68 — 112 —_ 599 
19OSme 530 431 459 209 2 _— 670 
UE RL a ee ene 458 344 376 204 —35 —_ 545 
19D Stee sc 394 328 342 205 Ue —_ 619 
nS LOI 9) 2d nena 439 256 278 456 73 —_ 807 
NOS (eee. ere 353 97 128 357 47 —_— 532 
qh bot: heh oes = power eee 356 97 30 203 —2 —_— 231 
NQSOPR eae car 115 — 225 — 266 252 — 88 —_ — 102 
NOGO Pere rc s8e 525 159 126 183 37 — 346 
OGM Ee te 788 401 413 —23 —72 — 318 
1962; ee ee 622 208 262 8 —95 —_— 175 
NOGSRe cs tee 991 577 627 — 206 46 — 467 
OG AE Senter cae 1,509 loo weit — 193 —655 _ 363 
WO GSU eer. te cn 1,159 724 807 —241 1,092 _ 1,658 
IS6G Pie es fo 1,217 787 868 — 165 48 —_— on 
LOW fant coer 1,135 730 843 98 — 130 — 811 
NOOB Rete 1,082 463 650 518 200 —_— 1,368 
IOC roe 492 — 183 —72 668 — 897 —_— —301 
RACHA Oa pepe pmenee ere 1,931 1,180 UPTO 18 — 243 133 1,046 
LOC eee he 1,118 380 7s —213 — 837 119 — 533 
LD (ieee aro es i 344 — 398 — 249 529 673 Walz 953 
OT Seen ee 1,493 694 942 — 534 58 —_— 466 
RRS A oc pone eA 688 — 400 54 —701 — 245 —_— — 892 
RIS WAS ccna nmaenepac tect 591 — 304 —10 578 — 554 —_ 14 
1ST Ome Sra 696 — 503 — 63 3,297 397 _— 3,631 
ALS AA Succ tice ee a 1,201 —670 —380 1,561 315 — 1,496 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 
7A Behe eet: 285 — 86 — 63 — 248 — 164 — -— 475 
1 ee. >: 348 127 274 — 333 — 556 _— —615 
Ree eee ae) —211 — 89 — 122 674 —_— 463 
Veer 64 — 230 — 68 2 — 199 —_— — 265 
1975) lees: ee — 323 —614 —595 — 134 209 —_ — 520 
Rae oe 440 290 381 — 380 638 _ 639 
1 ee 98 — 83 3 306 133 — 442 
NY gohan Ana 376 103 201 786 — 1,534 — — 547 
1976 I..... —173 — 560 — 470 959 1 —_— 490 
tts 153 —115 2 846 — 100 —_ 748 
Aes ees 288 112 198 997 — 269 — 926 
IVa ee on, 428 60 207 495 765 — 1,467 
IG iiglR en... oe 195 —340 — 306 231 —701 — —776 
Ne eel 477 71 142 654 log — 1,948 
LU Eee ae ee 186 — 243 — 153 805 94 — 746 
[Veen econ 343 — 158 — 63 — 129 — 230 — — 422 
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Reference Table 72 
International Payments: Current Account 


1947 — 1977 
Current receipts 
Gold 
production 
Years Merchandise available Interest Freight Other Total 
and exports for Travel and and service Transfer current 
quarters (adjusted) export expenditures dividends shipping receipts receipts receipts 
(Millions of dollars) 
NOD TAME. Or cccseccsich 2,723 99 251 64 322 203 121 3,783 
NOAG Ec ecie. cnc 3,030 119 279 70 336 PaaS 143 4,188 
ie) ae 2,989 139 285 83 303 205 132 4,136 
eh) 2 3,139 163 275 94 284 203 126 4,284 
‘heh 3,950 150 274 115 351 212 151 5,203 
IRE eee 4,339 150 275 152 383 269 160 5,728 
iRkth 4,152 144 302 164 318 300 167 5,547 
ROD A Bac ecsse ee 3,934 155 305 147 313 283 169 5,306 
AO DOMME fe sss ocieves 4,332 155 328 161 398 SHAS 177 5,926 
ODO oe he ccrccescerd 4,837 147 337 142 457 430 194 6,544 
ik eee 4,894 144 363 153 445 380 233 6,612 
its} Bae ees 4,890 157 349 167 401 365 171 6,500 
IRE) eae 5,151 148 391 180 . 420 384 213 6,887 
TOG OM 2 sce 5,392 162 420 171 442 393 235 (219 
‘oe 5,889 162 482 213 486 390 282 7,904 
(RES see ee 6,387 155 562 202 509 419 314 8,548 
{GS} 5. See eee 7,082 154 609 230 563 430 348 9,416 
ROG 4 Ok es.z. 8,238 145 662 332 644 482 384 10,887 
BOGOR 8 so. c cc. 8,745 138 747 322 668 562 466 11,648 
iRGS aes 10,326 127 840 318 758 676 555 13,600 
BOG eee OP... 42 11,338 112 1,318 295 830 770 640 15,303 
BOOSH oo. vsecasts 13,720 33 953 353 891 840 674 17,464 
RIDE) eechee eee 15,035 — 1,047 451 935 1,262 695 19,425 
YAO) 16,921 — 1,206 528 1,126 1,386 765 21,932 
RA code 17,877 — 1,246 558 1,184 1,316 870 23,051 
TA scot ee 20,129 — 1,230 655 1,241 1,315 903 25,483 
rn 25,461 — 1,446 790 1,494 1,527 1,058 31,776 
BOTA ee... 32,591 — 1,694 880 1,812 1,953 1,356 40,206 
iO. ae 33,428 — 1,815 961 1,726 2,434 1,386 41,750 
AD eee 37,975 — 1,930 853 1,991 2,636 1,489 46,874 
STE i 5 eee 44,565 — 2,006 851 2,280 2,780 1,449 53,931 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
OAM ss cucsane 28,516 — 640 744 1,532 1,680 960 34,072 
‘ll See 33,712 — 1,732 1,044 1,932 1,908 1,464 41,792 
INN ieee ee 32,236 — 3,348 864 1,796 2,048 1,480 41,772 
Iie he 35,900 — 1,056 868 1,988 2,176 1,520 43,508 
TSIASY |] pect eee 30,456 — 696 868 1,508 2,320 1,100 36,948 
| ee 35,596 —_ 1,824 1,156 1,868 2,364 1,484 44,292 
A lipaer eens BOoe — 3,640 908 1,664 2,416 1,432 41,592 
Vee... 36,128 —_ 1,100 912 1,864 2,636 1,528 44,168 
“KAS Ce ee 34,320 — 756 804 1,660 2,464 1,324 41,328 
ey ose. 40,384 — 1,916 1,028 2,144 2,672 1,632 49,776 
i peree 37,156 _ 3,924 784 1,992 2,664 1,388 47,908 
Vie re osc: 40,040 — 1,124 796 2,168 2,744 1,612 48,484 
BOTA rs ocsces 41,196 — 768 716 1,888 2,680 Wee 48,520 
PER os eee 46,408 — 2,168 996 2,472 2,796 1,580 56,420 
‘Le eee 42,480 — 3,916 828 2,260 PAT UG 1,408 53,664 
Ache 48,176 — Ts UPAZ4 864 2,500 2,872 1,536 57,120 
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Reference Table 72 (continued) 
International Payments: Current Account 


1947 — 1977 
Current payments 

Years Merchandise Interest Freight Other Other Total 

and imports Travel and and service Official transfer current 

quarters (adjusted) expenditures dividends shipping payments contributions payments payments 
(Millions of dollars) 

1947 2,535 167 337 278 275 38 104 3,734 

1948 = 2,598 134 325 279 284 23 94 3,737 

1949 es 2,696 193 390 253 321 6 100 3,959 

1SSOR. = or132 226 475 301 358 5 106 4,603 

1951 4,101 280 452 354 405 9 114 ay iS 

1952 3,854 341 413 375 398 16 144 5,541 

1953 4,212 365 406 374 461 25 152 5,995 

1954 3,916 389 424 356 470 11 164 5,730 

1955 4,543 449 473 415 510 24 199 6,613 

1956 2,009 498 524 502 S15 30 222 7,916 

1957 5,488 525 594 515 645 40 256 8,063 

1958 5,066 542 614 460 639 53 263 7,637 

1959 Sole 598 671 BPIS 662 72 274 8,374 

1960 5,540 627 656 533 733 61 298 8,448 

1961 5,716 642 764 568 790 56 296 8,832 

1962 6,203 605 783 595 859 36 297 9,378 

1963 6,579 585 860 648 889 65 311 9,937 

1964 Hae TNE 1,010 679 975 69 329 11,311 

1965 8,627 796 1,086 761 1,071 93 344 12,778 

1966 10,102 900 1,140 823 1,294 166 337 14,726 

1967 10,772 895 e2alel 861 1,495 182 386 15,802 

1968 12,249 982 1,259 931 1,650 133 357 17,561 

1969 14,071 1,261 1,366 996 2,096 144 408 20,342 

1970 13,869 1,422 1,550 1,106 2,267 201 411 20,826 

1971 15,314 1,448 1,699 1,196 2,359 201 403 22,620 

USA coher oeceenee 18,272 1,464 1,713 315 2,486 22k 392 25,869 

NOT See see, 22,726 1,742 2,050 1,560 2,867 253 470 31,668 

NSTAR ee 30,902 1,978 2,435 2,036 3,655 332 461 41,799 

1975 33,962 2,942 2,879 PAV US 4,035 513 483 46,529 

1976 36,886 3,121 3,344 2,164 4,579 455 512 51,061 

1977 41,658 3,661 4,264 2,406 5,103 537 540 58,169 

(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

OAL ees oe) 26,316 2,088 2,048 1,708 3,276 352 444 36,232 
ae ee 31,612 1,888 2,148 2,180 3,820 300 456 42,404 
Fs oe ae 30,872 2,456 2,008 1,996 3,584 360 472 41,748 
Vee: 34,808 1,480 3,536 2,260 3,940 316 472 46,812 

NOON areata 32,544 2,812 2,408 1,872 3,720 500 468 44,324 
I ; 36,492 2,364 2,464 2,300 4,128 524 472 48,744 
I ene Seaeenen 31,828 3,148 2,508 2,064 3,892 440 504 44,384 
WV 22 ccs 34,984 1,844 4,136 2,224 4,400 588 488 48,664 

1976. 35,972 3,512 2,416 1,904 4,256 404 488 48,952 
Il 39,464 3,052 3,176 2,416 4,880 592 504 54,084 
heey 34,300 3,624 2,968 2,100 4,384 412 536 48,324 
INS sg 37,808 2,296 4,816 2,236 4,796 412 520 52,884 

URSVAZE hase 39,304 4,128 3,460 2,028 4,856 556 520 54,852 
ll 44,956 3,576 4,028 2,664 5,412 680 532 61,848 
Ae 39,436 4,408 3,764 2,452 4,896 400 564 55,920 
IV 42,936 2,532 5,804 2,480 5,248 512 544 60,056 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Reference Table 73 
Merchandise Trade Detail: Exports 


1963 — 1977 


Years 
and 
quarters 


Crude 

Animals and Ores petroleum Other 

other edible and and crude 
Wheat products concentrates natural gas materials Lumber 

(Millions of dollars) 

787 675 703 310 414 452 
1,024 817 803 360 453 477 
840 869 863 384 517 490 
1,061 906 934 430 583 474 
742 902 1,016 522 571 505 
684 929 1,262 600 605 656 
473 992 1,138 702 623 697 
687 1,181 oz 855 707 664 
833 1,279 1,415 1,038 811 830 
927 1,428 1,397 1,315 848 1,174 
1,221 1,937 2,000 1,833 1,192 1,599 
2,065 1,806 2,376 3,914 1,504 1,290 
2,001 Qala 2,233 4,144 1,580 973 
1,708 2,541 2,501 3,903 1,858 1,648 
1,826 Pi We erl2e 3,779 2,336 2,386 

(Not seasonally adjusted) 
358 413 477 746 346 336 
566 444 601 1,074 391 407 
582 438 650 1,011 348 313 
560 511 647 1,083 419 2a5 
384 402 457 1,092 364 193 
594 525 651 882 411 343 
433 526 560 1,025 384 219 
590 659 566 1,144 421 PNT 
381 528 430 1,073 452 340 
488 635 656 986 488 396 
481 627 778 904 397 451 
358 750 637 940 522 460 
Sol 578 527 952 581 514 
459 689 ek 959 641 601 
567 684 776 857 555 671 
463 766 686 1,011 558 600 


Woodpulp Newsprint 
405 760 
461 835 
493 870 
520 968 
543 955 
628 990 
754 1,126 
785 te aa 
798 1,085 
830 1,158 

1,082 1,288 
1,889 1,726 
1,831 1,744 
uilivel 1,998 
2,156 2,381 
388 378 
457 420 
503 446 
541 482 
502 507 
587 516 
367 406 
374 316 
526 325 
538 556 
577 563 
537 554 
546 524 
583 592 
511 589 
516 678 
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Reference Table 73 (continued) 
Merchandise Trade Detail: Exports 
1963-1977 


Years Other 
and Fabricated fabricated 
quarters metals materials 
196332—= ee 918 572 
1964... ray ae 1,049 680 
OG Oss eer acscacee 1,138 738 
1S6G2e5) ees Zen 823 
19OG (Ree oe ee 1,368 858 
1968 ee 1,605 975 
N9GQ Ree) Soe 1,499 1,087 
197 One ne 1,996 toa 
1971... Bae ce 1,678 1,406 
1S (2s 1,716 1,700 
AG ico ees cee 2,084 PVE 
g SIF 9s sk eee eee 2,760 3,030 
AOU ORs eee eee 2,470 2,844 
19 Gree as ee 2,981 3,345 
LO pee eee 3,530 4,456 
ASIA aati 618 683 
703 835 
Hl 750 721 
[Veen 690 793 
OS lec eee 606 720 
ibe ae 623 706 
[let oes ee Shy 678 
IV 684 741 
1976 | 691 843 
811 853 
Ill 738 787 
IV 741 862 
Saline Me tk ee 847 1,053 
ll 912 1,092 
I 845 1,126 
Iie crs teden 926 1,186 


Motor 
vehicles 
and 
parts 


88 589 
ian 811 
356 811 

1,012 956 
1,739 1,167 
2,672 1,340 
3,514 1,595 
3,499 1,666 
4,171 1,660 
4,718 2,014. 
5,415 2,455 
fT 2,868 
6,431 3,391 
8,168 3,579 
10,134 3,943 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 
1,377 641 
1,402 746 
1,232 689 
1,706 791 
1,388 798 
1,726 862 
1,448 786 
1,870 945 
1,970 843 
2,291 957 
1,780 848 
Pa WT) 931 
2,493 959 
PE 1,050 
2,049 903 
2,821 1,031 


Other 


machinery 


and 


equipment 


(Millions of dollars) 


Consumer 
goods 


and 


miscellaneous 


Source: Statistics Canada, Summary of External Trade. 
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Re-exports 


Total 


6,990 
8,303 


8,767 
10,325 
11,420 
13,624 
14,890 


16,820 
17,820 
20,150 
25,421 
32,442 


33,245 
38,146 
44,131 


7,056 
8,421 
8,081 
8,885 


Reference Table 74 
Merchandise Trade Detail: Imports 


1963 — 1977 
Motor Other Other 
Years Animals Other vehicles machinery end products 
and and edible Crude crude Fabricated and and and 
quarters products petroleum materials materials parts equipment miscellaneous Total 
(Millions of dollars) 
OOS Mere nr eds, 780 335 563 ove 669 1,882 759 6,558 
TS ce eee 795 321 640 1,813 818 2,190 911 7,488 
(Qk. Shee 770 312 694 2,114 1,125 2,573 1,045 8,633 
(OOS seat eee 805 299 724 2,233 1,581 3,048 1,382 10,072 
MOOV Me ste miec. ae: 884 356 707 2,310 2,168 3,341 1,106 10,873 
TO OG wes ec: 918 373 754 2,435 3,001 3,477 1,401 12,358 
iGO 1,063 393 692 2,905 3,546 4,031 1,500 14,130 
OAD) soe eee ence tO 415 LW 2,886 3,292 3,991 1,536 13,952 
(ihe ee OG 541 781 3,140 4,110 4,328 1,650 15,617 
OMe ieee ves encs: 1,401 681 859 3,579 4,934 5,184 2,032 18,669 
OMS Merete. sccch 1,981 943 1,075 4,282 6,081 6,477 2,487 23,325 
TS) a Sere 2,516 2,646 1,426 6,482 7,124 8,414 3,113 31,722 
OAs) Se ee ee 2,682 3,302 1,784 5,944 8,211 9,296 3,472 34,691 
O43 See 2,871 3,274 som 6,218 9,336 9,702 4,256 37,469 
TROT sca eee 3,302 3,222 2,046 7,021 11,320 10,558 4,583 42,053 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 
ONAN saescav scx celses 516 534 290 1,301 1,650 1,864 677 6,833 
Jes ert 605 694 393 1,644 1,849 2,124 785 8,093 
Lait See 622 690 353 1,740 1,505 2,110 855 7,876 
Vetter cas. 773 728 390 1,796 PIAVAY 2,017 796 8,920 
OOM ytd ists ate 605 918 342 1,487 1,764 2,364 837 Sroilo 
Bi Fe ctin,  ONe 682 909 514 Hol2 2,278 2,569 849 9,312 
Hips & 656 796 431 1,388 1,805 2,150 902 8,128 
I earl Sa, 740 680 497 1,557 2,365 2,213 884 8,936 
GOW a ocscc<eiacte- 613 934 340 1,547 2,307 2,412 1,001 9,153 
sectee AUST 738 979 531 1,610 2,990 2,550 1,042 10,041 
LIers Se. 729 736 455 1,494 1,943 2,250 1,120 8,727 
IV cerns oe 792 626 486 1,567 2,496 2,490 1,093 9,549 
OTC LR een 742 808 353 1,618 2,684 2,641 1,092 9,938 
Sacer: 894 807 632 1,870 3,255 2,815 1,146 11,418 
NT Reese os, 22 804 856 By 7/ 1,728 2,282 Zoe 1,200 9,910 
IN bese 862 Hon 534 1,805 3,100 2,590 1,146 10,788 


Source: Statistics Canada, Summary of External Trade. 
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Reference Table 75 _ 
International Payments: Capital Movements 


1947 — 1977 
Canadian securities 
Loans and capital 
Tradein  Tradein subscriptions by 
outstand- outstand- Government of 
Direct ing ing Canada Export Other 
invest- Direct bonds common credits long-term 

Years ment invest- and and Foreign at risk capital 

and in ment New Retire- deben- preference securities Repay- of transac- 

quarters Canada abroad issues ments tures stocks (Net) Advances ments govt tions 
(Millions of dollars) 

1947... 61 6 95 — 364 — — 13 ) —58 didi — py! 

1948 71 15 150 —114 —_ 3 —8 — 142 80 —_— — 12 

1949 94 13 105 — 147 — 8 20 — 126 18 — — 14 

1950. : 225 35 210 — 284 — 329 76 —50 74 — —5 

1951... 320 —30 411 — 184 — 38 15 — 68 — 28 

1992, Ks 360 —85 323 — 89 — 168 73 —11 —_— 56 —_ —4 

195357. 450 —70 335 — 146 —52 21 —1 = 87 —_ Pas, 

WOD4Ee ss: 425 —90 333 —205 — 66 129 —24 —— 72 —_ Zo 

1955 445 — 85 166 — 185 — 165 137 —5 —— 69 — 37 

1950m a. 650 — 105 667 — 141 11 187 —3 —4 69 —_— 159 

OS leer ce 545 — 80 800 — 134 — 45 142 1 —1 50 — 42 

1958e ee 430 —40 688 — 158 —= 88 1 —34 64 —_— 114 

OOO 570 —85 709 — 258 92 110 — 34 —1 34 —_— 42 

1960. 670 — 50 448 — 266 3 Di —19 —11 32 —_— 71 

TOG eee 560 — 80 548 —301 61 39 —35 —8 38 —_— 108 

1962 505 —105 729 —319 64 —115 —65 —22 129 —63 — 106 

1963 ; 280 — 135 984 — 404 39 —170 22 —18 25 —72 8 

1964......... 270 —95 1,100 — 382 Tal — 98 —52 —10 10 — 164 —114 

1965 535 —125 1,240 —390 5S —274 —85 — 14 10 — 187 — 308 

196m. 790 —5 1,465 —499 — 104 — 136 —401 —35 24 —41 —621 

I96{ee >... 691 — 125 1,307 —357 —57 12 — 432 — 38 34 107 — 287 

1968... 590 —225 1,917 — 431 —70 114 — 467 —78 S) 29 67 

1IOORe 720 —370 2,089 — 440 2 53 102 — 89 22 — 12 552 

USAW oc sonst 905 —315 1,230 —552 — 40 — 145 70 — 145 36 — 129 —119 

AQ Telewere. 925 — 230 1,191 — 844 —96 — 142 196 — 190 36 — 230 —4 

1972 Z 620 — 400 1,722 —606 292 — 59 244 — 249 37 — 246 729 

ADC een, 750 —785 1,324 —745 29 —24 69 — 269 43 — 198 195 

19 7AM 725 —775 2,409 — 585 41 —112 46 — 350 38 — 588 —44 

19755, 670 —795 4,953 — 847 302 5 —17 —377 40 —396 555 

US AS ne? —295 —555 9,003 — 880 569 —79 85 — 410 18 — 263 1,201 

NAS ATES aoe crete 410 —790 5,752 — 853 299 —91 233 — 556 34 — 532 962 

(Not seasonally adjusted) 

1974] ... 139 — 163 653 — 126 —27 112 47 —79 1 —75 92 
Neeser 96 —177 387 — 141 12 —33 26 —81 7 — 193 55 
ieee 172 — 382 529 —127 31 —93 —42 —58 0 — 196 — 86 
IV 318 —53 840 —191 29 — 98 15 — 132 30 — 124 — 105 

1975 | 116 —93 908 —250 — 13 —22 — 33 — 101 2 —97 1 
eee 296 — 299 990 — 191 We 87 54 —55 7 —218 135 
LS 123 — 191 848 — 184 138 —5 51 —64 0 — 100 291 
IV 135 —212 2,207 — 222 160 —55 — 89 — 157 31 19 128 

1976 | —10 — 107 2,989 —217 206 26 —3 — 147 0 21 278 
Il 47 — 153 1,917 —247 206 —4 151 — 46 9 —70 493 
Mf ars — 263 — 125 Zon — 184 140 —51 —8 —91 0 — 142 446 
IV —69 — 170 1,946 — 232 ule — 50 —55 — 126 9 —72 — 16 

1977 | 145 — 165 1,347 — 226 — 18 - 18 17 — 187 0 —111 141 
II : 200 — 130 1,412 — 285 Une 29 76 —45 1 — 162 252 
Il o —255 1,895 —175 93 —29 48 —79 0 29 331 
IV 60 — 240 1,098 — 167 107 —73 92 —245 33 — 288 238 
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Reference Table 75 (continued) 


International Payments: Capital Movements 


1947 — 1977 
Change in certain Canadian assets of non residents Net capital 
movements 
Short-term paper Resident excluding 
Govern- Other holdings monetary Special Net 
ment of Com- finance of All items shown Drawing Official 
Years Canadian Canada mercial company foreign other in the Rights monetary 
and dollar demand Treasury Finance —and other oblig- curren- trans- following alloca- move- 
quarters deposits liabilities bills paper paper ations cies actions columns tions ments 
(Millions of dollars) 
1947... — 26 33 = —) 1) —) —8 5 —7117 — — 668 
1948... —21 = = so aS = —2 21 41 — 492 
1949..... 33 = 8 == = = —2 —59 —49 = 128 
1950 235 —4 —3 = = —= 11 192 1,041 = 722 
19511. — 190 —8 2 — — — —14 112 568 — 56 
TO D2 ici ices — 66 —5 1 (2) (2) 35 — 165 — 405 — 150 —_ 37 
1953... —22 —11 —2 = == —2 — 80 —122 410 — — 38 
ii 21 —15 8 —= = 10 —75 —6 548 — 124 
HOSOr. 5: 60 —9 29 = == 23 91 39 643 — —44 
1956..... — 30 = 3 SS — 64 —216 109 1,420 — 48 
OU ss. ican —15 = — 18 = = 4 —274 329 1,346 — — 105 
1958... 39 45 2A —= — 24 — 58 22 1,246 — 109 
1OO9)......... 10 —8 14 —— — 68 —119 332 1,476 — —11 
1960) .......-.. 79 —12 56 a sas 59 — 60 143 1,194 —— — 39 
NOG...» 33 —2 —58 = = 2/3) 142 80 1,220 — 292 
HOG 2 conn, —10 —4 4 = = 119 92 95 984 — 154 
nOGS:.... 43 1 —27 93 —23 35 — 259 166 666 — 145 
N9O4........:. 28 — — 16 196 —11 52 — 329 118 788 — 364 
MOG OR een... 31 2 12 — 162 10 209 415 —62 1,289 — 158 
19600" «.... 11 5 —15 —1 4 154 —520 —63 803 — — 359 
OGT......:: 24 —4 4 — 64 13 35 — 362 — 542 519 —_ 20 
HOOS:.......... UW 21 48 — 132 = 24 — 449 — 807 446 — 349 
NIG an. 52 —34 20 WA7e 41 166 — 1,434 — 293 982 — 65 
HOMO Ng cus... 26 —7 —79 203 107 — 109 — 154 —570 424 133 1,663 
iA a 95 50 —3 —39 116 —25 854 — 1,366 346 119 896 
Die sce cccss. 139 27 22 —50 — 131 —30 448 — 1,408 605 wales 336 
NOMS... 143 UcAre —24 — 23 175 if —519 —796 —575 —_ — 467 
OMA i cise: 997 45 77 94 —17 158 236 —524 1,537 — 24 
OW p eet <5) 557 —4 37 211 156 — 89 247 — 589 4,374 — —405 
NOTOs .:.. 152 7 698 20 474 45 —1,172 —3,389 4,709 = S22 
nO (i... 225 172 242 37 143 —59 887 —3,176 2,817 — -—1,421 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 
1974 | 13 —7 4 57 4 32 472 — 155 867 — Sir 
145 if 18 41 — 128 90 — 234 282 174 — 21 
We 30 —6 23 27 89 17 53 — 403 — 285 — —279 
IV. 409 oi 32 —31 18 19 —55 — 248 781 — —45 
HOF t .... 166 —8 24 164 147 — 86 291 623 1,807 — —37 
dew 183 — 39 14 62 —6 —2 22 — 283 628 = — 485 
gees 38 —17 2 — 149 56 —1 290 —235 TOM —_ 19 
IV. 170 60 —3 134 —41 0 — 356 — 694 eee — 98 
1976 | 192 —27 185 —25 303 —5 — 696 — 296 2,409 —_ 503 
I. —13 —26 96 — 104 —27 — 116 236 — 788 1,249 — 172 
Wh. — 348 2 365 —13 —5 29 — 1,303 — 587 —69 —— —173 
Wie 324 58 52 162 203 137 591 — 1,718 1,120 — 20 
1977 | —73 UP 146 9 40 31 — 356 21 817 —_ — 766 
ll 393 —29 —27 18 — 160 —5 1,049 —1,158 1,345 — —12 
Wh. — 167 —17 88 — 102 189 — 126 —392 —975 212 —— —352 
IV ie 146 35 112 74 41 586 — 1,064 443 — —291 


) Included in ‘‘all other transactions” from 1947 to 1951. 
(2) Included in ‘‘other finance company obligations”’ from 1952 to 1962. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Reference Table 76 
Net Proceeds from New Issues of Canadian Securities to Non-residents 


1947 — 1977 


Government of Canada bonds Provincial government bonds : 
(including guaranteed) (including guaranteed) Municipal government bonds Total government bonds 
Y 
ada New Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net 
quarters issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds 
(Millions of dollars) 
1947 n.a. 39 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 39 n.a. 
194 SS ire 150 36 144 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 150 36 114 
1949...... 99 96 3 n.a. n.a. n.a. 6 n.a. n.a. 105 96 9 
1950... 62 159 —97 96 n.a. n.a. 20 n.a. n.a. 178 159 19 
itor 7 94 — 87 262 43 219 72 12 60 341 149 192 
1952 1 18 —17 107 38 69 Oo Wee 38 163 73 90 
WOE Piece 6 84 —78 143 28 ins) 76 1S 61 220 127 98 
HOAs ee. 8 69 —61 126 63 63 46 28 18 180 160 20 
iis 5 100 —95 3 19 — 16 44 18 26 Gy 137 —=85 
ISO eee 9 83 —74 224 15 209 112 18 94 345 116 229 
NO Sige 16 29 — 13 136 25 111 123 24 99 275 78 197 
1958. 76 PAS 51 168 45 123 148 30 118 392 100 292 
1959 56 101 —45 334 41 293 U7 33 124 547 WAS 372 
1960 30 58 — 28 103 57 46 135 38 97 268 153 Wik 
196de. Si 48 —11 66 24 42 47 38 9 150 110 40 
1962.2... 156 86 70 148 22 126 74 41 33 378 149 229 
19632... 173 76 97 343 70 273 62 oil —15 578 223 355 
1964... 43 88 —45 439 66 373 182 58 129 664 207 457 
1965.2 28 85 —57 297 31 266 84 53 31 409 169 240 
1966... 32 203 —171 448 64 384 Uee7 96 81 657 364 293 
1967 20 95 —75 762 61 701 173 o2 121 955 208 747 
1968 288 Sif 231 852 76 776 124 60 64 1,264 193 1,071 
1969 40 83 — 43 1,063 91 972 WATE 88 89 1,280 262 1,018 
1970 26 157 — 131 528 Waal 417 65 92 —27 619 360 259 
1971 28 31 —3 725 317 408 26 99 —73 779 447 332 
1972 30 44 —14 1,140 219 921 169 98 71 1,339 361 978 
1973 12 110 —98 857 223 624 110 116 —6 979 459 520 
1974 14 55 —41 Unie ike! 210 1,503 234 96 138 1,961 361 1,600 
1975 47 92 —45 3,334 341 2,993 541 82 459 3,922 vis) 3,407 
1976 92 147 —55 4,691 321 4,370 826 109 Wate 5,609 577 5,032 
1977 190 109 81 2,938 310 2,628 370 99 271 3,498 518 2,980 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 
19741... 2 7 —5 440 71 369 136 19 117 578 97 481 
iW). if 7 0 280 40 240 22 Zl, — 309 74 235 
II 1 34 —33 375 38 337 1 12 —11 STE 84 293 
IV. 4 i —3 618 61 557 75 38 37 697 106 591 
1975 | 1 1 0 661 153 508 121 18 103 783 172 611 
Il 1 13 —12 857 49 808 10 22 —12 868 84 784 
Il 18 28 —10 485 8 396 190 12 178 693 129 564 
IV 27 50 —23 1,331 50 1,281 220 30 190 1,578 130 1,448 
1976 | 29 0 29 1,887 122 UntAsts 338 Pail 311 2,254 149 2,105 
Il 23 64 —41 679 Sif 622 150 29 121 852 150 702 
Wl 11 10 1 1,240 74 1,166 190 35 155 1,441 119 Were 
IV 29 we —44 885 68 817 148 18 130 1,062 159 903 
1977 | 18 1 i, 626 90 536 115 20 95 759 111 648 
Il 28 49 —21 rays! 96 657 64 28 36 845 173 672 
ill 96 59 37 1,183 64 1,119 90 10 80 1,369 133 1,236 
IV 48 0) 48 376 60 316 101 41 60 525 101 424 


n.a. = not available 
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Reference Table 76 (continued) 
Net Proceeds from New Issues of Canadian Securities to Non-residents 
1947 — 1977 


Bonds and debentures Total bonds Common and 
of corporations and debentures preference stocks Total securities 

Years i ited a SL 

and New Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net 

quarters issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds 

(Millions of dollars) 

i n.a n.a n.a 95 n.a n.a. n.a na n.a 95 364 — 269 

B9O4Ge 0-2)... na n.a n.a 150 n.a n.a. n.a n.a na 150 114 36 

iit n.a n.a n.a 105 n.a n.a. n.a n.a n.a 205 147 58 

1950)..........- 28 n.a n.a. 206 n.a na n.a. n.a na 206 284 —18 

ith eee 28 n.a n.a. 369 na na 42 Tf 515 411 184 227 

icky 136 15 Wet 299 88 211 24 1 23 323 89 234 

NODS oe... 7. 64 13 51 289 140 149 46 6 40 335 146 189 

iCky. 133 35 98 313 195 118 20 10 10 333 205 128 

Reh ae 51 41 10 103 178 =75 63 7 56 166 185 —131 

19562) ...-. 252 20 232 597 136 461 70 5 65 667 141 526 

he 464 31 433 739 109 630 61 25 36 800 134 666 

(QR) ae 253 42 211 645 142 503 43 16 on 688 158 530 

Ce 114 66 48 661 241 420 48 17 Sat 709 258 451 

‘Sith 154 104 50 422 257 165 26 9 17 448 266 182 

NOG... 0... 354 136 218 504 246 258 44 55 —11 548 301 247 

1962............ 331 140 191 709 289 420 20 30 — 10 729 319 420 

DIOS ie cee: 392 1014 291 970 324 646 14 80 —66 984 404 580 

AGG4i se :.:. 414 117 297 1,078 324 754 22 58 —36 1,100 382 718 

19G65.........:.; 807 214 593 1,216 383 833 24 7 17 1,240 390 850 

1966. —......:: 751 131 620 1,408 495 913 57 4 53 1,465 499 966 

BOG = .2..--.-0. 315 148 167 1,270 356 914 37 1 36 1,307 SS hir/ 950 

TOCSY... ..o.s.s 586 233 353 1,850 426 1,424 67 bs) 62 1,917 431 1,486 

HOGI! ....s.. 597 176 421 1,877 438 1,439 212 2 210 2,089 440 1,649 

TOLO. .ooveson: 541 188 BOO 1,160 548 612 70 4 66 1,230 552 678 

OGAE 2... 391 393 —2 1,170 840 330 21 4 uv 1,191 844 347 

it) (2 ee 345 240 105 1,684 601 1,083 38 5 33 1,722 606 1,116 

Ce 306 276 30 1,285 735 550 39 10 29 1,324 745 579 

‘yt ae 448 224 224 2,409 585 1,824 14 41 —2 2,423 626 1,797 

BOTOt....-..... 1,031 332 699 4,953 847 4,106 85 4 81 5,038 851 4,187 

ROZO 5 3,394 303 3,091 9,003 880 8,123 87 48 39 9,090 928 8,162 

RY AG ee 2,254 SKS 1,919 IS}, (oy 853 4,899 26 33 —7 5,778 886 4,892 

(Not seasonally adjusted) 

HO741°........ 75 29 46 653 126 527 LS} 0 5 658 126 532 
Hie. 78 67 11 387 141 246 4 0 4 391 141 250 
eas 1O2 43 109 529 127 402 3 10 —7 532 137 395 
Vie 143 85 58 840 191 649 2 31 —29 842 222 620 

7 ee 125 78 47 908 250 658 6) 0 3 911 250 661 
[eet 122 107 15 990 191 799 9 2 if 999 193 806 
{hee 155 55 100 848 184 664 14 0 14 862 184 678 
Vee. 629 92 DSi 2,207 222 1,985 59 2 57 2,266 224 2,042 

TOG b...s 735 68 667 2,989 PWS 2,772 7 4 3 2,996 221 Path ifs 
eae 1,065 97 968 1,917 247 1,670 UE 0 if 1,924 247 1,677 
Niece 710 65 645 PIAS 184 1,967 66 36 30 P22 E 220 1,997 
NE cea 884 73 811 1,946 232 1,714 7 8 —1 1,953 240 Wares} 

STAN 2.7... 588 ito 473 1,347 226 Ata 2 19 —17 1,349 245 1,104 
eee 567 112 455 1,412 285 Ware 2 7 —5 1,414 292 Wee 
See. 526 42 484 1,895 175 1,720 13 0 11S) 1,908 175 os 
Vie. 573 66 507 1,098 167 931 9 if 2 1,107 174 933 


n.a. = not available. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Reference Table 77 
Canadian Chartered Banks’ Head Office and Branches in Canada 
Net Change in Foreign Currency Positions'” 


1964 — 1977 
With U.S. residents: Other non-residents: Total non-residents: With Canadian residents: Changes 

Years in banks’ 

and Liabili- Liabili- Liabili- Liabili- own 

quarters Assets ties Net Assets ties Net Assets ties Net Assets ties Net position 
(Millions of dollars) 

1964 40 327 —287 691 101 590 731 428 303 197 532 —335 — 32 

1965 : — 208 —727 519 —440 505 —945 — 648 —222 —426 276 — 107 383 — 43 

1966 208 —309 By 7/ —2 48 —50 206 — 261 467 84 401 —317 150 

1967 273 76 197 Sh) 188 187 648 264 384 —103 363 — 466 — 82 

1968 168 — 296 464 20 701 24 893 405 488 —49 189 — 238 250 

1969 ; 815 338 ATi 1,395 1,366 29 2,210 1,704 506 215 1,237 —1,022 —516 

1970?) —33 22 —55 1,389 WV Wa 1,356 1,234 WZZ 216 101 1s 237 

UG al eee — 933 592-1525 318 197 121 —615 789 — 1,404 —43 — 1,470 1,427 23 

1972 — 87 175 —262 1,288 1,663 —375 1,201 1,838 —637 —100 — 89 —11 —648 

1973 528 265 263 «3,211 3,131 80 3,739 3,396 343 175 1,406 —1,231 —888 

1974 ... —47 1,026 —1,073 1,492 —935 2,427 1,445 91 ckest eas 1,997 —881 473 

MAS acs. 5: —652 833 — 1,485 558 — 438 996 —94 395 — 489 569 —513 1,082 593 

1976 | ; 886 Pf 611 2,406 2,075 331 3,292 2,350 942 498 1,789 —1,291 —349 

USAT . —31 850 — 881 838 1,341 —503 807 2,191 —1,384 2,217 843 1,374 —10 

(Not seasonally adjusted) 

1974 | an — 466 408 — 874 885 —354 1,239 419 54 365 229 Us Wade —888 —523 
Mercere — 80 331 —411 142 —592 734 62 —261 323 461 1,957 — 1,496 —1,173 
ike 550 —70 620 —485 —150 —335 65 —220 285 356 148 208 493 
Nine ee, —51 357 — 408 950 161 789 899 518 381 70 —1,225 1,295 1,676 

UWA bee Nearene —220 247 —467 —235 —331 96 — 455 — 84 —371 85 —802 887 516 
I 493 26 467 —296 208 —504 197 234 —37 87 133 —46 — 83 
Ul 498 530 —32 317 656 —339 815 1,186 —371 Umer — 349 526 ie) 
IV ... — 1,423 30 — 1,453 772 —971 1,743 —651 —941 290 220 505 — 285 5 

URAC ceca: 463 128 335 842 614 228 1,305 742 563 79 1,499 —1,420 —857 
Lee 2 330 —328 449 290 159 451 620 — 169 587 27 560 391 
DL eines 1,063 —13 1,076 oe) 402 189 1,654 389 1,265 —108 1,096 — 1,204 61 
Vex. —642 —170 —472 524 769 —245 —118 599 —717 —60 — 833 7173 56 

LN ATC he ere se 182 491 — 309 785 303 482 967 794 173 218 204 14 187 
ieee —470 —227 —243 —435 523 —958 —905 296 —1,201 TE 53 704 —497 
ae 943 310 633 275 541 —266 1,218 851 367 609 935 — 326 41 
IVA — 686 276 —962 213 —26 239 — 473 250 —723 633 —349 982 Zou 


“) Adjusted for variations in exchange rates. 
(2) Commencing with September 30, 1970, changes in assets and liabilities with residents of Puerto Rico and the U.S. Virgin Islands are included with 
residents of the United States instead of with other non-residents. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Reference Table 78 
Canada’s Reserve Position with the International Monetary Fund“ 


1946 — 1977 
IMF transactions with Canada IMF 
transactions 

Dividends with other Reserve 

Years Increase Drawings(-) Sales of paid in Canadian countries position 

and in goid and gold and Canadian loans in Canadian at end 
quarters subscriptions repayments SDRs dollars to IMF dollars of period 

(Millions of SDRs)) 

1946-1960 ................ 137.5 — — a — 14.9 4152.5 
ROU: es Sees —_ — —25.0 — — 84.6 212.1 
“ROSES bode eae — — 300.0 — — — — 50.3 — 138.2 
OG SP ces —_— 79.7 — — — — —58.5 
OGABS Ber. usec — 166.0 —9.0 — — 99.0 197.5 
TES ccd eee ees — — —27.5 — — 183.4 353.4 
DOGO MS tect ceescs tose. 47. — — — — 47.6 448.5 
MOOV AMR eon fcc .scocceaa — — — — — = br. 433.4 
TEES) 5 ere — — 361.2 — 2.8 — 131.2 206.2 
(RG 2 ees = — — 8.6 0.2 — 280.3 478.1 
“AOI7A0) cle ARES 90.0 — — 45.2 1.0 - 145.7 669.6 
TOE Ik 25545 ee eer —_— —_— — 66.3 — —_— —270.7 332.6 
Ye oe = = = — — — 16.6 315.9 
WS re — — — — — — 35.5 280.4 
OE cae — — — — 140.7 11.5 432.6 
YEAS) a2cne kee — —_— —_— —_ 106.2 14.7 503.0 
BOOMs oo case sct — —_ — —_— — 259.4 812.9 
IQA eae — —_— — 16.4 — — —69.9 701.4 
TRA | Sere — — — —_— — — 1.0 278.8 
|] is aaa — — — — — Out 283.9 

i) eee eect oe = — —_— —_— 46.1 20.4 350.4 

IVa Sor — —— — = 94.6 — 12.4 432.6 

0S || ek ae — —_ — — 50.6 11.2 494.4 
550 RS LEO —— — —_ — 45.0 9 540.3 

| <4, Seep ete — —_— — — 10.6 11.4 562.3 

WA A eee ee — —_ — — — —8.8 553:0 

VAS een Cee — —_ — —_ — 9.6 563.2 
<5 ae Es —_ — — —_— — 69.0 632.1 

Nie oe —_— —_ —_ —_— — 123.2 755.3 

i/ casa eer, — — — — —_ 57.6 812.9 
TSI eee — — — 8.2 — — —22.5 810.0 
J 6 Sere — — — — _ 2.8 823.0 
Un — —- — —_— —_— — 27.6 762.4 

oe oe, — — —8.2 —_ —_— — 22.6 701.4 


() Reserve position equals the Canadian quota plus outstanding loans to the IMF minus IMF holdings of Canadian dollars. This is the amount of foreign 
exchange which Canada is entitled to draw from the Fund on demand for balance of payments purposes. 

(2)One Special Drawing Right is equivalent in value to one thirty-fifth of an ounce of gold at the official price. Prior to May 8, 1972 one SDR equalled 
one U.S. dollar. From May 8, 1972, to October 18, 1973 one SDR was equivalent to U.S. $1.08571; from October 18, 1973 to July 1, 1974 one SDR 
was equivalent to U.S. $1.20635; since the latter date the value of the SDR in terms of U.S. dollars has been determined daily on the basis of a 
weighted average of the market values of 16 major currencies. 


Source: International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics. 
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Reference Table 79 


Canada’s Official International Reserves 


1961-1977 


Reserve 
position 


Total 


Total 


in IMF 


Special 
Drawing 
Rights 


Foreign currencies 


5 


sk 


Other Gold 


U.S. dollars 


(Millions of 
SDRs) 


(Millions of U.S. dollars) 


212. 
197.5 


Ce ee ee 


IT DAS is 


Ca ay SCOR 


TTRORROTMNOOM 


MO~ODDOKRYNT TOD 
OrNSONTORORNYT 
OOOTONMNMNMYATTOWM 


Coe TT nT iS Shai 


DS iS iS iS i a i ES SS i a 


MATMOTODNNNONO 


NWOOWDDNTheryswo 
DANMNAONNDrord 
DBDDDNMMINTHANMOTCO 


CSTR SUN RL Gn San Rae RI Shel RR ra 


NOrDnDonarsyoor 


NWODOONrTOMNron 


rrrrrrrrTrrrrr 


COrnNnornnnowor 


MNS DOODSDONDONK 
OryTONononondoe 
RROMNNTOOFrTTAN 


7 Te eT TOS AN Ta PST Rel Wns psy 


MOT NODDOT-DTNOCS 


ODDOMDNNrTONWWWRD 
ONOTONWMTTOrTNA 
mMOOCOONCODOOTO 


TWONWNMNNMWNMWNMUTONWUTH 


TINDORNNONMOT 


Or-rONTOORNDO 
Or~-NOTOOrAOOKT 
MODDDDODK-NODOM 


AE ORO ON fie Leveta iy Aes Swe Meh, 


OMNOATEMONM rT Oo 


O~yTTOOTOTNANY 


rrrrrrrrrrrr 


NODTOOSOrTOMMY 


STOMNAADDOOKRO 
BOOTS NOOrroyt 
TRBRRODMNNMMOKRT 


eins Ns EO IN aT 


 L2tS 77INOZO 
= 
fo?) 
o 


BDNOr-TOODDNOrr 


NOYANNHoOY THO 
ANNDOSRNROONTOD 
DOMTMONTHMHOOR 


DS SS BS iS ES BS as is OP PP) 


MOODrONroOorTNnNrown 


DOTOThRHDOOOOrR 
ERODMNDOTRKRDO 
ONOTNOOOKrro 


Cha eT Tenge aetna (aaa gaia yt nae ar Aa 


NOOONTNOTKESTODO 


pga ea ledie Mey va er aN. ta slersee yan aw 


NOOOTMNNODNOOW 


rrerrrrrrr rar 


Or OOMInNroonwte 


MrANTHODr Oma 
DODORSrONOGHD 
NORNRONOMMOAN 


y KR me Rm mR 


{ Convertible foreign currency of the Exchange Fund Account, the Receiver General for Canada and the Bank of Canada. 


Source: Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 80 


Price of Foreign Currencies in Canada 


1954-1977 
Years 
and Belgian French German Italian Japanese Dutch Swedish Swiss Pound U.S. 
months franc franc mark lira yen guilder krona franc sterling dollar 
(Average of daily rates) 
‘ey a 0.0195 0.278 0.232 0.00156 0.00270 0.257 0.188 0.227 2.734 0.973 
BODO scccsses: 0.0196 0.282 0.234 0.00158 0.00274 0.259 0.190 0.230 2.754 0.986 
OOO tr o...:. 0.0197 0.281 0.234 0.00158 0.00273 0.257 0.190 0.230 2.752 0.984 
BOD Fert... 0.0191 0.256 0.228 0.00154 0.00266 0.251 0.185 0.224 2.679 0.959 
OOO Bos «2... 0.0195 0.231 0.232 0.00156 0.00270 0.257 0.188 0.226 2.728 0.971 
BODO ee ics: 0.0192 0.196 0.230 0.00155 0.00267 0.254 0.185 0.222 2.694 0.959 
OOO ree... 0.0195 0.198 0.233 0.00156 0.00270 0.257 0.188 0.225 2.723 0.970 
OA el ar 0.0203 0.207 0.252 0.00163 0.00281 0.279 0.196 0.235 2.839 1.013 
BOG 2 ee 8.28.4 0.0215 0.218 0.267 0.00172 0.00297 0.297 0.207 0.247 3.001 1.069 
TOG6GR A... 0.0216 0.220 0.271 0.00174 0.00300 0.300 0.208 0.250 3.020 1.079 
BIOS 2 cicoes ste. 0.0217 0.220 0.271 0.00173 0.00300 0.299 0.209 0.250 3.012 1.079 
ROOD ee ec. 0.0217 0.220 0.270 0.00173 0.00300 0.299 0.209 0.249 3.014 1.078 
OGG betes 50... 0.0216 0.219 0.269 0.00173 0.00298 0.298 0.209 0.249 3.009 1.077 
OGL oo... .ss. 0. 0.0217 0.219 0.271 0.00173 0.00298 0.299 0.209 0.249 2.962 1.079 
BOGS ....:.: 0.0216 0.218 0.270 0.00173 0.00299 0.298 0.209 0.250 2.579 1.077 
OOO Rc. 0.0215 0.208 0.275 0.00172 0.00301 0.297 0.208 0.250 2.574 1.077 
OOM err. cc:6. 0.0210 0.189 0.286 0.00167 0.00292 0.289 0.201 0.242 2.502 1.044 
ial 0.0208 0.183 0.291 0.00163 0.00291 0.289 0.198 0.246 2.469 1.010 
NSA ce ndscc Sones 0.0225 0.196 0.311 0.00170 0.00327 0.309 0.208 0.259 2.479 0.991 
iB ee 0.0258 0.226 0.378 0.00172 0.00370 0.360 0.230 0.317 2.452 1.000 
iL 0.0252 0.204 0.379 0.00150 0.00336 0.365 0.221 0.330 2.288 0.978 
OO recs scis- 0.0277 0.238 0.414 0.00156 0.00343 0.403 0.246 0.393 2.258 1.017 
BOO eco: ccs: 0.0256 0.207 0.393 0.00119 0.00333 0.373 0.227 0.395 1.781 0.986 
BOT Re ccs. 0.0297 0.217 0.459 0.00121 0.00398 0.434 0.238 0.445 1.857 1.063 
‘Cie ae 0.0281 0.228 0.421 0.00154 0.00332 0.405 0.246 0.394 2.350 0.995 
Fess cai 0.0288 0.234 0.430 0.00157 0.00343 0.416 0.252 0.405 2.397 1.001 
MPS... 0.0292 0.238 0.422 0.00159 0.00348 0.422 0.255 0.404 2.419 1.003 
Wee 0.0288 0.241 0.426 0.00160 0.00346 0.417 0.255 0.395 2.398 1.011 
Mie. exc: 0.0295 0.254 0.438 0.00164 0.00353 0.428 0.262 0.391 2.388 1.028 
3) ) anes 0.0294 0.256 0.439 0.00164 0.00350 0.426 0.262 0.412 2.340 1.026 
RRR ec, 0.0280 0.244 0.417 0.00159 0.00348 0.404 0.250 0.394 2.251 1.031 
AGE fe. 0.0271 0.237 0.402 0.00155 0.00348 0.392 0.240 0.386 2.175 1.035 
See 0.0262 0.229 0.392 0.00151 0.00342 0.382 0.231 0.379 2.139 1.026 
OMe 5: 0.0263 0.233 0.397 0.00151 0.00339 0.386 0.233 0.385 2.109 1.025 
NPS 3. 0.0260 0.230 0.392 0.00149 0.00335 0.382 0.231 0.382 2.077 1.014 
|B) ee 0.0257 0.227 0.387 0.00149 0.00332 0.377 0.230 0.385 2.050 1.014 
SAS 0.0258 0.225 0.387 0.00143 0.00330 0.377 0.230 0.387 2.042 1.006 
Pee 0.0254 0.222 0.388 0.00129 0.00330 0.373 0.227 0.387 2.014 0.994 
iN oo eee 0.0251 0.214 0.385 0.00119 0.00328 0.366 0.224 0.384 1.916 0.986 
/\ 0.0252 0.211 0.388 0.00112 0.00329 0.366 0.223 0.389 1.816 0.983 
NB Soe, 0.0250 0.209 0.383 0.00115 0.00328 0.361 0.222 0.394 1.771 0.980 
4) 0.0246 0.206 0.378 0.00115 0.00326 0.356 0.219 0.395 1.718 0.974 
1) 0.0245 0.201 0.378 0.00116 0.00329 0.356 0.218 0.391 1.736 0.972 
L\ eee 0.0253 0.198 0.389 0.00118 0.00339 0.368 0.223 0.397 1.757 0.985 
Syme 0.0254 0.198 0.392 0.00116 0.00339 0.374 0.224 0.394 1.684 0.975 
OA is: 0.0259 0.195 0.401 0.00114 0.00334 0.382 0.229 0.398 1.593 0.973 
NP ees 0.0267 0.198 0.409 0.00114 0.00334 0.391 0.234 0.404 1.614 0.986 
Oe 0.0280 0.204 0.427 0.00118 0.00346 0.410 0.245 0.416 1.710 1.019 
ti). a 0.0275 0.203 0.422 0.00115 0.00348 0.404 0.240 0.406 1.732 1.011 
ae 0.0279 0.207 0.428 0.00117 0.00361 0.409 0.242 0.408 1.758 1.028 
MiP. .: 0.0287 0.211 0.440 0.00119 0.00375 0.421 0.250 0.412 1.805 1.051 
Te 0.0289 0.212 0.443 0.00119 0.00382 0.425 0.242 0.416 1.807 1.051 
Mie... 0.0291 0.212 0.445 0.00118 0.00378 0.427 0.241 0.416 1.802 1.049 
4) 0.0293 0.214 0.449 0.00119 0.00388 0.427 0.239 0.425 1.818 1.058 
‘| 0.0299 0.219 0.465 0.00120 0.00401 0.435 0.244 0.440 1.828 1.061 
AS Scr 0.0302 0.220 0.464 0.00122 0.00403 0.439 0.242 0.447 1.870 1.075 
oie 0.0300 0.218 0.462 0.00122 0.00402 0.436 0.221 0.452 1.871 1.073 
Ora 0.0310 0.226 0.483 0.00125 0.00432 0.451 0.229 0.483 1.946 1.099 
NG 0.0315 0.229 0.495 0.00126 0.00454 0.459 0.231 0.505 2.017 1.109 
ee 0.0325 0.229 0.510 0.00125 0.00455 0.471 0.231 0.529 2.034 1.097 


Source: Bank of Canada. 
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Reference Table 81 
Indexes of Exchange Rates" 


(1971 = 100) 
1970-1977 
Price of Canadian dollar in Price of U.S. dollar in 
r 
bh * United Other G— 10 Total G— 10 Other G— 10 Total G— 10 
months States countries countries Canada countries countries 
(Average of daily rates) 
NOOR eee 96.8 99.3 97.3 103.4 103.0 103.1 
Sale 8S Jae 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
172 Pe oe ae 101.9 94.6 100.4 98.1 Gilzs. 94.0 
GR oh eee nore 101.0 87.4 97.9 99.0 82.4 88.7 
OTA Re coe. ees. 103.3 93.1 101.0 96.9 85.3 89.8 
1975S ee ee 99.3 89.8 97.2 100.7 83.9 90.3 
197 Gree ee ee 102.4 102.6 102.5 97.6 89.5 92.7 
SALA el en anne: 95.0 92.8 94.5 105.3 85.4 92.9 
NOTA Eee eee 101.9 96.5 100.7 98.2 89.8 93.1 
Str Ar 103.4 95.6 101.7 96.7 SiS 91.1 
Mie oe ee 103.9 93.2 101.5 96.3 84.8 89.3 
]s\ doe eee de 104.4 91.9 101.6 95.8 83.2 88.1 
Mit ee 105.0 91.4 101.9 95.3 82.3 87.3 
Re eek ol hee 104.5 92.4 101.8 95.7 83.7 88.3 
| Weegee alla 103.5 92.1 100.9 95.7 84.4 89.1 
Ax. cote ee 103.1 93.9 101.1 97.0 86.5 90.6 
Sie eee 102.4 93.8 100.5 97.7 86.9 91.1 
56) 2 eee 102.7 93.3 100.7 97.3 86.0 90.4 
NSS eee 102.3 92.3 100.1 97.8 85.1 90.0 
Be ane Mate oA) 102.2 91.4 99.8 97.8 84.0 89.3 
19, 75n eee 101.5 89.1 98.8 98.5 82.3 88.5 
Be. cate ee 100.9 86.9 97.8 99.1 80.6 87.6 
Mis See 100.7 86.3 97.5 99.3 80.3 87.5 
y COA Pee is 99.9 86.6 96.9 100.1 81.1 88.3 
Mite. 7 eee 98.2 85.3 95.4 101.8 80.8 88.7 
AL (eet a 98.4 86.0 95.6 101.6 81.0 88.8 
Si | NN oe 98.0 88.9 96.0 102.1 84.0 90.9 
ye Ce AS 9725 cs | 96.2 102.5 86.2 92.5 
Shay eee foo! 98.4 93.0 97.2 101.6 87.3 92.8 
OR eae 98.5 93.4 97.4 101.5 87.2 92.7 
Nee ee 99.6 94.6 98.5 100.4 87.3 92.4 
Die ene 99.6 95.7 98.8 100.4 88.3 93.0 
ISTO eee 100.3 96.2 99.5 99.7 88.1 92.6 
a eiecere Prey 101.6 97.5 100.7 98.4 88.1 92.1 
Mie ee eee 102.4 100.4 102.0 97.6 89.3 92.6 
PBR eet as 102.7 102.7 102.7 97.4 90.1 92.9 
Mie 2. &., see. 103.0 103.9 103.2 97.0 90.4 93.0 
Sr oe, eet ae 10357 105.6 104.1 96.4 90.9 93.1 
All) | Ses eee 103.9 105.0 104.1 96.3 90.4 92.7 
aN 6 gone Seem OL A 102.5 103.0 102.6 97.6 89.6 92.7 
Sei eee 103.6 104.5 103.8 96.6 89.1 92.0 
On. Se. 103.8 106.7 104.4 96.3 89.5 92.2 
Nie ee ee. 102.4 105.5 103.1 97.6 89.8 92.9 
Dee ee ee. 99.1 100.9 99.5 100.9 89.1 93.7 
99.9 100.8 100.1 100.1 88.7 93.2 
98.2 98.9 98.4 101.8 88.3 93.5 
96.1 96.0 96.1 104.1 O7e0 94.0 
96.1 95.4 95.9 104.1 87.0 93.5 
96.3 95.7 96.2 103.8 87.0 93.4 
95.5 94.4 95.3 104.7 86.5 93.4 
95.2 92.6 94.6 105.1 84.7 92.4 
93.9 91.6 93.4 106.4 85.1 93.2 
94.1 91.9 93.6 106.3 85.5 93.3 
91.9 87.7 91.0 108.8 83.3 92.8 
91.0 84.9 89.7 109.8 81.4 91.9 
92.0 84.0 90.3 108.7 79.5 90.2 


“ Geometrically weighted by 1971 bilateral shares of trade. The Group of Ten countries comprise Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and the United States, plus Switzerland. 
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Reference Table 82 
Money Market and Eurodollar Rates 


1973 — 1977 
United West United Nether- Eurodollar: 
Months Canada States Japan France Germany Kingdom lands Belgium London 
(Per cent) 
OVO... 3.90 Seon 4.96 eee 5.58 8.23 3.16 3.19 6.17 
Abeta 3.99 55.6 LS ur/ UTES 2.18 8.08 2.33 3.03 7.45 
Mite ee: 4.46 6.05 5.43 eon 11.37 8.08 Wass STIS 8.50 
O\ dolore 4.90 6.29 5.89 7.46 14.84 7.70 eae 3.07 8.16 
Vie. 5.18 6.35 5.96 7.48 7.40 7.33 2.90 3.42 8.43 
At colt tee ae 5.48 7.19 6.55 7.66 10.90 7.04 3.59 2.96 8.81 
ess 5.74 8.02 leo 8.50 15.78 8.82 5.58 6.11 11.46 
Ae t.. 6.18 8.67 7.61 9.15 10.63 10.94 5.93 5.79 11.46 
See 6.50 8.48 8.72 10.13 9.76 10.97 5.64 5.54 TIES 
(ON ee 6.53 7.16 8.82 11.19 10.57 10.77 5:25 7.34 9.93 
NBT 6.43 7.87 9.04 11.11 11.30 11.62 5.29 6.78 9.82 
Dine. 6.35 7.36 10.47 11.52 11.89 12.47 6.41 7.18 10.63 
OAR ok 6.22 7.76 11.65 13S 10.40 12.09 11.82 8.52 9.37 
ninmeated 6.07 7.06 12.10 12.48 9.13 11.92 10.86 7.94 8.50 
Mer. 6.51 7.96 12.48 12.15 11.63 11.96 9.07 8.96 9.23 
Ree: 7.64 8.33 12.04 11.83 5.33 eon 9.86 9.21 10.53 
ieee. 8.63 8.43 12.00 12.91 8.36 Ake 9.87 9.52 11.67 
cl exer 8.75 8.14 12.48 13.57 8.79 11.23 9.70 9.59 WA 
id) ee oan 9.10 lato 12.63 13.84 9.40 12.20 10.06 10.34 13.49 
Ae 9.11 8.96 13.48 13.75 9.30 11.24 8.30 9.68 13.56 
Si... 8.94 8.06 13.00 13.43 9.22 sien) 6.04 9.41 12.34 
Opes 8.39 7.46 12.50 13.14 9.10 10.92 8.93 9.19 10.90 
Nee. 7.41 7.47 12.65 12.42 7.38 10.98 7.74 9.50 10.13 
Deer To Tails) 13.46 11.87 8.35 10.99 8.20 9.04 10.31 
OM ON es. 6.40 5.26 12.67 11.42 7.71 10.63 6.97 6.47 8.58 
Fae s, 6.26 5.50 13.00 9.96 4.25 9.91 8.25 5.46 7.20 
Mer 6.33 5.49 12.92 9.17 4.85 9.50 6.28 3.92 6.85 
1 eee 6.85 5.61 12.02 8.28 4.69 9.26 4.05 4.53 7.04 
Mineo 6.87 S125 11.06 7.60 5.41 9.47 2.19 4.77 6.25 
A} eae 6.99 5.34 10.72 feo 4.98 9.43 Zeon 4.30 6.10 
I). Eee 7.44 6.13 11.00 7.28 4.12 9.71 1.90 4.93 Tots} 
1 Nene 7.87 6.46 10.69 7.18 1.87 10.43 2.30 5.10 7.23 
Seer. 8.41 6.38 9.67 6.92 4.33 10.36 Uss7/ 4.33 7.41 
(0) oe 8.16 6.08 8.73 6.68 3.33 11.43 tom be) 4.50 aS 
Nee. 8.52 5.47 7.61 6.74 3.39 11.11 4.52 3.88 6.79 
8). eae 8.64 5.50 7.96 6.45 3.92 10.84 4.82 3.94 6.47 
BOW OI Se ces ceos 8.59 4.96 7.28 6.36 3.58 9.92 3.92 3.99 5.48 
aN 8.79 4.85 7.00 7.20 3.28 8.75 3.30 5.41 5.53 
Mere... 9.07 5.05 7.00 7.63 3.65 8.46 2.03 7.56 5.60 
1 \ cae 8.99 4.88 6.75 7.54 2.81 9.18 2.98 7.74 5.41 
Mie 8.94 5.19 6.75 7.54 3.71 10.43 4.39 6.52 5.96 
A) Aaa 8.98 5.44 6.90 7.63 4.31 10.96 5.62 7.16 6.20 
a a eee 9.07 5.28 7.08 8.29 4.48 10.87 7.45 7.14 5.79 
Ln 9.13 5.15 7.25 9.42 4.21 10.88 7.16 10.28 5.67 
Si ae 9.11 5.07 7.05 9.25 4.33 12.03 13.89 12.18 5.57 
Ome. 9.01 4.93 6.77 10.74 3.26 14.02 11.08 1OLO 5.45 
Nig fee. 8.59 4.75 6.77 10.68 3.98 14.16 8.66 8.86 5.30 
Dee ee. 8.14 4.35 ens 10.44 5.03 13.79 6.89 7.37 5.01 
‘Ac er 8.04 4.60 7.00 9.94 4.57 12.73 6.23 6.14 Hato 
Rae. 7.65 4.66 7.00 9.83 4.36 11.02 6.09 6.69 5.08 
Myre. = 7.54 4.61 6.69 9.73 4.53 9.84 6.18 5.46 Shit 
1 i\ees eee 7.58 4.54 5.87 9.22 4.52 8.31 4.01 6.18 5.13 
Mites. 7.05 4.94 5.18 9.07 4.10 7.40 1.23 5.93 SE LETL 
cl) eae 7.07 5.00 5.48 8.92 4.13 7.45 0.75 5.87 5.78 
Ree ee 7.14 Sh IK 5.66 8.67 4.26 7.43 0.88 4.49 SEITE 
1 ee 7.14 5.50 “S51 (3) 8.52 4.03 6.54 2.69 4.91 6.30 
Sh eee 7.10 SETArA 4.98 8.30 4.01 5.69 3.02 4.88 6.56 
Oper... 7.24 6.19 4.92 8.36 3.98 4.52 4.29 4.75 nls 
Neo... 7.26 6.16 4.62 8.97 3.94 4.89 4.82 3.42 7.08 
5) ee TANCE 6.06 5.01 9.30 3.24 6.37 5.34 7.16 UAW 


Source: International Monetary Fund, /nternational Financial Statistics. 
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Reference Table 83 
Details of New Issues and Retirements of Government of Canada 


Direct and Guaranteed Marketable Bonds from January 1, 1977 
to December 31, 1977 


Net 
change 
in Term of new 
amount bonds Yield 
Sub- Amount Sub- out- to 
Date Retirements Amount total New bonds delivered total standing Years Months’ maturity 
(Millions of dollars par value) (%) 
Feb. 1 9%% Feb. 1, 1977 i 7 7%% Feb. 1, 1980 250 3 7.69 
7%% Apr. 1, 1982 300 5 2 7.87 
834% Feb. 1, 2002 300 850 843 25 8.82 
Feb. 21 5%% Aug. 1, 1980") 8 
912% Nov. 15, 1994” 11 
91%% Oct. 1, 2001! 1 —23 
8%% Feb. 1, 2002(” 3 23 
April 4 6%% Apr. 1, 1977 675 675 7%% Feb. 1, 1980 225 2 10 7.63 
7T%s% Apr. 1, 1982 375 5 7.93 
8% Oct. 1, 1986 WAS 9 6 8.23 
9%% June 15,1994 175 950 275 17 2% 9.29 
April 15 5% Oct. 15, 1987) 1 1 —1 
May 15 5% May 15, 1977 (CNR) 69 69 7%% Feb. 1, 1980 125 2 8% 7.74 
8% July 1, 1982 275 5 1% 8.12 
9%% May 15, 1997 200 600 531 20 9.31 
July 1 7% July 1, 1977 649 649 7%% June 1, 1980 125 2 11 Tas: 
8% July 1, 1982 325 5 8.00 
8%% July 1, 1987 225 10 8.36 
9%% May 15, 1997 325 1,000 351 19 10% 9.19 
Sept. 1 7% Sept. 1, 1977 500 500 7%% June 1, 1980 125 2 9 7.62 
8% July 1, 1982 300 4 10 8.12 
8%% July 1, 1987 200 9 10 8.44 
9%% May 15, 1997 375 1,000 500 19 8Y 9.16 
cts 5% Oct. 15, 1987) 1 1 7'%2% June 1, 1980 50 —1 2 Te 7.62 
8% Oct. 15, 1982 250 5 8.06 
9% Oct. 15, 1999 350 650 649 22 9.00 
Dec. 15 7%% June 1, 1980 50 2 5% PATIL 
8% Oct. 15, 1982 225 4 10 8.19 
8%% July 1, 1987 100 9 6% 8.44 
9% Oct. 15, 1999 375 750 750 21 10 9.05 
Dec. 31 5%% Jan. 1, 1985 (CNR) 3 
5% Oct. 1, 1987 (CNR) 4 i —7 
Total calendar year 1,932 5,800 +3,867 


“) Cancellation of securities held by purchase funds. 
(2) U.S. pay issue subject to partial redemption for sinking fund on prorated basis. 


Source: Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 84 


Changes in Market Bonds and Canada Savings Bonds Outstanding 


1970 — 1977 


Net new issues: 
Canadian dollars: 
Government of Canada — Direct 
and guaranteed securities"...... 
Canada Savings Bond.................. 
Total Government of Canada 
TSQUCE ES hen ee ele 


Provinces and municipalities) .... 
Corporations and others®)............ 


Total Canadian dollar issues ............ 


Foreign currencies: 
Government of Canada.................. 
Provinces and municipalities ........ 
Corporations ................... Re yee 
Total foreign-pay issues .................... 


Total net new issues 0000.00... 


Taken up by: 
Bankiot Canada’ .3....ccm cn 
Chartered banks........0..00.. 0... 
Non-bank holders: 
MarkeripondgS <2 
Canada Savings Bonds............. 


Holders of Canadian foreign pay .. 


MOtaAliPONG! ISSUES |... seccssksecespucessessaree 


1970 


1,303 
714 


2,017 


1,018 
1,308 


4,343 
110 
359 
362 
611 

4,954 
183 

1,807 

1,639 
714 
611 


4,954 


1971 


( includes treasury bills and excludes non-marketable bonds. 
(2) Excludes securities bought by the Canada Pension Plan. 
(3) Others include unincorporated business, farmers, non-financial, religious and non-profit institutions. 


Source: Bank of Canada and Department of Finance. 


1972 


1973 


1974 


(Millions of dollars) 


1,813 
2,444 


4,257 


1,429 
1,706 


7,392 

—45 
1,642 

219 
1,816 
9,208 
1,002 
1,472 
2,474 
2,444 
1,816 


9,208 


1975 


1,353 
2,662 


4,017 


3,111 
2,399 


9,625 
SST, 
3,412 
615 
4,020 
13,645 
841 
—18 
6,140 
2,662 
4,020 


13,645 


1976 1977 
3,471 6,352 
755 1,669 
4,226 8,021 
2,840 2,748 
1,071 2,673 
8,137 13,442 
—2 —2 
5,105 292 
2,929 2,175 
8,032 5,145 
16,169 18,587 
577 1,839 
1,366 1,822 
5,859 8,112 
755 1,669 
8,032 5,145 
16,589 18,587 


aT 


Reference Table 85 
Mortgage Loan Approvals” 


1976 1977 
1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 
| Il Ill IV | ll HT IV 
(Millions of dollars) 
Residential 

Private lenders 
NHA 2,116 1,893 1,344 3,550 4,442 6,207 SOA EZ OGmIECOL mmleEcOS 1-05 191,683) si 650 ere 
New Wea} 1,463 734 2,267 3,224 3,936 381 902 987 954 565 1,027 1,138 1,206 
Existing 341 430 610 1,283 1,218 2,271 213 351 345 309 486 656 627 502 
Conventional PAT (0) 5,040 4,584 5,428 5,741 $3396) lesoO) 1 6Ome 147 ooo) 1,636 2,696 2,210 1,854 
New 1,196 Pa P22 2,120 2,382 PASI KS) 2,685 642 786 563 524 444 935 682 624 
Existing 1,554 2,828 2,464 3,046 3,226 By i/ 15 708 829 854 835 TOSS Ge do2s 6 teZod 
Total private 4,866 6,933 5,928 8,978 10,184 14,603 1,944 2,868 2,750 2,622 2,687 4,379 3,975 3,562 
New 2,971 3,675 2,854 4,649 5,739 6,621 1,023 1,688 1,550 1,478 1,009 1,962 1,820 1,830 
Existing 1,895 3,258 3,074 4,329 4,445 7,982 921 1,180 1,200 1,144 asyaes Petal? Bealeby aL reie 
CMHC?) 506 480 833 Wee) 568 326 50 Thdh 128 313 17 48 61 200 
New 474 427 600 1,098 536 293 47 al 116 302 10 46 51 186 
Existing 32 53 233 32 32 33 6) 6 12 11 7 2 10 14 
Total residential Seana 7,413 6,761 10,108 10,752 14,929 1,994 2,945 2,878 2,935 2,704 4,427 4,036 3,762 
New 3,445 4,102 3,454 5,747 6,275 6,914 1,070 1,759 1,666 1,780 1,019 2,008 1,871 2,016 
Existing 1,927 Soni 3,307 4,361 4,477 8,015 924 1,186 1,212 1,155 1,685 2,419 2,165 1,746 
Total public and private 6,511 8,968 7,958 11,422 12,203 AiG mn ecOUN SOOM CaaS O45 3,178 5,084 4,562 4,289 
Residential 5,372 7,413 6,761 10,108 10,752 14,929 1,994 2,945 2,878 2,935 2,704 4,427 4,036 3,762 
Non-residential 1,139 555 1,197 1,314 1,451 2,184 296 406 336 413 474 657 526 527 


‘) Data are on a gross basis, i.e., they do not necessarily take account of cancellations or alterations of loans after initial approval. 
(2) Includes student housing. 


Source: Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation (CMHC), Canadian Housing Statistics, Monthly Supplement. 
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Reference Table 86 


Mortgage Loan Approvals by Private Lending Institutions® 


1972 — 1977 
1976 1977 
1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 
| I ll IV | I Hh} IV 
(Millions of dollars) 

Chartered banks 1,634 2,394 2,034 2,853 2,845 4,689 446 884 789 726 848 1,457 1,347 1,037 
Residential 1,482 2,182 1,898 2,780 2,806 4,603 442 870 780 714 836 1,426 1,327 1,014 
New ...... 1,021 eal 999 1,564 1,629 1,761 240 527 457 405 PME 574 S17 393 
Existing 461 965 899 1,216 ACT 2,842 202 343 323 309 559 852 810 621 
Non-residential 152 2ai2 136 73 39 86 4 14 9 12 12 31 20 23 
Life companies 1,043 1,471 1,172 1,510 2,168 3,014 396 641 515 616 568 1,005 667 774 
Residential 0... 519 736 560 749 1,181 1,609 225 359 290 307 233 593 361 422 
INEW. .oo.7 5-2. Peds 409 582 399 559 979 1,208 185 297 243 254 163 448 268 329 
Existingse--4-.>-- 110 154 161 190 202 401 40 62 47 53 70 145 93 93 
Non-residential .. 524 35 612 761 987 1,405 UA 282 225 309 335 412 306 352 
Loan, trust, etc.©) 3,328 4,623 3,919 5,929 6,622 9,084 1,401 1,750 1,781 1,690 1,747 2,574 2,488 2,275 
Residential ...... 2,867 4,017 3,470 5,449 6,197 8,391 1,279 1,640 1,680 1,598 1,619 2,360 2,287 2,125 
New ... 1,542 1,878 1,456 2,526 3,162 3,653 599 865 849 819 569 940 1,036 1,108 
Existing : o20) 2,139 2,014 2,923 3,065 4,738 680 aD 831 779 1O50 pal 420 eae onimel sn On) 7 
Non-residential ...... 461 606 449 480 425 693 122 110 101 92 128 214 201 150 
Total residential . 4,866 6,933 5,928 8,978 10,184 14,603 1,946 2,869 2,750 2,619 2,688 4,379 3,975 3,561 
Total non-residential .. 1,139 O08 1,197 1,314 1,451 2,184 297 406 335 413 475 657 527 525 
Total private lending .. 6,005 8,488 7,125 10,292 11,635 NGaiS/mce 4OmnC COM Gl OCOMG OG2 3,163 5,036 4,502 4,086 


( Data are on a gross basis, i.e., they do not necessarily take account of cancellations or alterations of loans after initial approval. 


(2) Includes NHA and conventional lending. 
(3) Includes loan and trust companies, Quebec savings banks, fraternal and mutual benefit societies. 


Source: Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics, Monthly Supplement. 
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Reference Table 87 
Net Increase in Mortgage Assets 


1974 — 1977 
1976 1977 Jan. 1-Sept. 30 
1974 1975 ————— 
I Hf] ll IV Annual | ll il 1976 1977 
(Millions of dollars) 

Change in liabilities .... at 8,213 884 1,968 2,771 2,864 3,122 10,725 2,935 4,043 3,924 7,603 10,902 
Unincorporated business ; 7,596 836 1,829 2,558 2,641 2,804 9,832 2,778 3,762 3,782 7,028 10,322 
Non-financial private cor- 

DOLATIONS eer eet ay 500 33 119 154 208 276 Tot 106 258 107 481 471 
Non-financial government 
enterprises ee 78 12 15 41 3 22 81 24 8 34 59 66 
Federal: eee crete. 1 — =) — — —_ —1 _— — — —1 — 
Provincial ....... 67 12 16 41 3 22 82 24 8 34 60 66 
Other private financial insti- 
tutions. r 21 6 —2 6 —1 — 3 1 —1 —1 3 —1 
Sales finance and con- 
sumer loan companies — 9 — — —1 —1 —2 — —1 —2 —1 =o 
Other, N.E.1.. =e 21 —3 =2 6 — -1 3 1 — 1 4 2 
Public financial institutions. 9 5 2 8 8 15 33 15 9 2 18 26 
Provinciale; cannes yer. 9 5) 2 8 8 15 33 15 9 2 18 26 
Provincial and local govern- 
ments and hospitals ......... 9 19 5 4 5 5 19 5 4 5 14 14 
Provinclala: jee ees — — —_ = == = == == = = = = 
Hospitals eee 9 19 5 4 5 5 19 5 & 5 14 14 

Change in assets ...................... 8,213 8,847 1,968 PLTETA 2,864 3,122 10,725 2,935 4,043 3,924 7,603 10,902 

Non-financial private cor- 
HoratlonS == ee es 44 ts 43 —12 10 38 79 —2 30 28 41 56 
Non-financial government 
enterprises |... —2 1 9 1 —2 — 8 2 1 — 8 3 
Federal . Spe eee —4 1 — 2 —3 —- —1 -1 _— —1 —1 -—2 
Provincial . ae ee 2 — 9 —1 1 —_ 9 3 1 1 9 5 
Banks and similar lending 
SULTON Se eee ee 4,743 5,430 1,070 1,738 1,796 1,774 6,378 1,554 2,730 2,628 4,604 6,912 
Chartered banks.. 1,459 1,651 177 243 391 535 1,346 410 825 804 811 2,039 
Other lending institutions 3,284 3,779 893 1,495 1,405 1,239 5,032 1,144 1,905 1,824 3,793 4,873 
Quebec savings banks 62 64 28 29 24 23 104 26 35 —6 81 55 
Credit unions and cais- 
ses populaires ........ 789 1,046 259 472 461 408 1,600 418 719 671 1,192 1,808 
Trust companies ........... 1,626 1,678 347 616 577 STOR eens 500 824 688 1,540 2,012 
Mortgage loan compa- 
nies Pilea eas 807 991 259 378 343 233 1,213 200 Sou 471 980 998 
Insurance companies and 
pension funds ................ 1,199 1,308 226 316 433 692 1,667 422 562 472 975 1,456 
Life insurance companies Tor 725 85 179 254 236 754 167 374 298 518 839 
Fraternal benefit socie- 
ties... Bit anaes nce 6 8 2 2 2 2 8 2 2 2 6 6 
Pension funds 456 575 139 135 177 454 905 253 186 172 451 611 
Other private financial insti- 
tutions. Feat score 514 409 95 167 120 141 523 247 136 LTA 382 560 
Mutual funds .......... 35 80 35 24 16 22 97 69 69 80 75 218 
Mortgage investment 
trust corporations.......... 160 130 -9 47 41 12 91 62 20 29 79 111 
Sales finance and con- 
sumer loan companies 159 71 29 39 32 34 134 21 31 8 100 60 
Other, NIE 2... 143 89 32 38 13 50 133 73 1 39 83 113 
Public financial institutions . 917 997 183 284 235 209 911 203 194 250 702 647 
Federal ..00.0........ Eee 837 995 183 281 228 188 880 154 169 185 692 508 
Provincial Sth oeee 80 2 — 3 7 21 31 49 25 65 10 139 
Federal government.............. 17 —15 if —14 — 15 —14 —36 6 —13 — 16 —22 —23 
Provincial and local govern- 
ments and hospitals *: 260 339 128 63 79 74 344 158 55 37 270 250 
Provincial <..2.c.-ses-setn 260 339 128 63 79 74 344 158 55 37 270 250 
Hospitals cee Mone , — — = = —= aes — —_ pa aa es = 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts. 
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Reference Table 88 
Monetary Aggregates and Selected Banking System Statistics 


1966 — 1977 
Currency 
Currency plus total 
Currency and all privately held 
Currency and all chequable, chartered Currency 
and demand chequable notice and banks and privately Canadian Ordinary 
deposits deposits term deposits deposits held Canadian General dollar major personal Business 

Beers (M1) (M1B) (M2) (M3) dollar deposits loans assets loans loans 

an 

quarters (Average of Wednesdays) (End of period) 

(Millions of dollars) 

GO te eee casas 7,262 — — —- 19,817 10,110 19,284 2,467 6,271 

112) 8 Cae 5 e eaenee UES 16,634 —_ — 22,239 aleata ts) 21,392 2,986 7,049 

Ssh, eee eee 8,316 15,798 21,778 — 25,192 12,514 24,137 3,674 7,728 

“(ED) Aae eee 8,913 15,445 24,402 — 27,613 14,449 26,885 4,153 8,815 

“eed 9,113 14,807 25,677 S222 29,119 15,210 28,295 4,656 9,054 

TAL ees 10,269 16,169 28,853 35,593 33,314 17,183 32,689 Suita 11,232 

"AEDs ge 11,736 18,213 31,895 40,572 39,198 21,425 39,011 7,142 13,629 

IQ) eae 13,440 20,384 36,420 46,640 44,468 26,457 45,686 8,892 17,329 

OAM et Ss, 14,717 21,574 43,730 58,194 53,319 32,309 54,763 10,849 20,801 

Wii 16,717 23,631 50,261 66,752 62,605 37,428 63,435 135207 20.400 

TS)EA Saale 18,065 ZOO 56,595 79,043 73,282 45,022 74,026 16,213 28,545 

NAT ie ee rr 19,596 26,925 64,560 91,558 84,482 52,977 85,701 TReerMith ea) lar (PAs: 

(Seasonally adjusted data) 

HOWA leet oes te 14,302 21,290 40,923 53,639 50,188 30,131 50,885 9,447 18,083 
Peres. 14,972 22,002 43,215 57,026 52,070 31,743 53,447 9,897 19,148 
pees. sees 14,743 21,529 44,869 60,167 54,410 33,094 56,138 10,325 19,903 
IVES: Sees 14,853 21,476 45,912 61,945 56,608 34,266 58,582 10,849 20,801 

TSD/GIL eott saee 15,687 22,342 47,828 63,944 59,327 35,418 60,839 AtocGuecO, (3d 

Bc ocsncke 16,257 OMe 49,515 65,074 60,757 36,385 62,020 11,858 21,789 
Nigel: ae 16,922 23,931 51,024 67,578 63,872 38,037 64,201 12,506 22,695 
Viger ers. 18,002 25,130 52,676 70,412 66,465 39,873 66,680 13,207 23,477 

MOO! Ieee 17,747 24,799 53,730 73,524 68,782 41,954 69,658 13,881 25,396 
oe ae eee 17,865 24,875 HOI Oe 78,007 72,243 43,912 72,681 14,684 26,033 
Le oe ee 18,218 25,209 57,435 80,728 74,659 ~ 46,058 75,561 15:5028 927,381 
IV oes cast 18,430 25,545 59,663 83,915 77,443 48,165 78,204 16,213 28,545 

OWATML Me Sd. ks 18,828 25,942 62,027 87,026 80,186 50,705 81,388 17,037 29,966 
Je 19,295 26,543 63,861 90,268 83,560 52,241 84,309 Pls) oe O7/ 
ile eG a 19,842 27,205 6513597 92,992 86,083 53,914 Silos 18,110 31,683 
iVieweertent SS 20,417 28,011 66,993 95,946 88,100 55,046 89,973 ASS707. 315726 

(Per cent change from previous period) 

MI OG tee te acs ad 7.8 — — — 8.5 12.7 9.1 9.4 6.9 

OO (Ae bs 2.2 20k 9.8 — —— — We 9.9 10.9 21.0 12.4 

Qe 4.3 —5.0 — — 13:0 12.6 12.8 23.0 9.6 

Se). ee Ue —2.2 10.4 — 9.6 Os 11.4 13.0 14.1 

SOE 2) ae D2 —4.1 6.8 — ayo) 5.3 5.2 Pa, 2.1 

OS W2sU 9.2 12.4 10.3 14.4 13.0 Oso 23.9 24.1 

N/a 14.3 WAS 10.5 14.0 Wefare 24.7 19.3 23.8 ZaleS 

SS eee 14.5 11.9 14.2 15.0 13.4 PREYS Ue 24.5 Zien 

Sih 9.5 5.8 PAO), 4, 24.8 19.9 Zeat 19.9 22.0 20.0 

‘SSL ee 13.6 9.5 14.9 14.7 17.4 15.8 15.8 PTE 12.9 

GS ae 8.1 6.2 12.6 18.4 17.1 20.3 16.7 22.8 21.6 

SE A rae fh) lee. 14.4 15.8 1533 Wee 15.8 15.8 Aided 

(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates 

“S172: ge eee OM 5.0 PRET E 29.2 24.3 20.8 19.0 27.4 18.6 
ice ote eee 20.1 14.1 24.4 27.8 15.9 23.2 Pilih 20.5 PABITf 
i eS ae —6.0 —8.3 16.2 23.9 19.2 18.1 PAF 18.5 16.7 
UN) eee ee 3:0 — 1.0 9.6 12.4 fee 14.9 18.6 21:9 12S 

“NS)7/G) Aap ee 24.4 Utfoll| 728 Seo 20.6 14.1 16.3 18.8 —0.4 
tee 15S 14.7 14.9 13 10.0 11.4 8.0 20.2 20.9 
J eee 17.4 14.7 12.8 16.3 2271 19.4 14.8 Peet UATE 
Whey 28.1 PIAS) 13.6 17.9 17:3 20.8 16.4 24.4 14.5 

n976 | ... —5.5 —5.2 8.2 18.9 14.7 22.6 19.1 22.0 36.9 
WA PLT 1.2 14.3 26.7 alate 20.0 18.5 25.2 10.4 
bea 8.1 5:5 14.3 14.7 14.1 21.0 16.8 24.2 22.4 
IV. 4.7 5.4 16.4 16.8 15.8 19.6 14.7 19.6 ateiey| 

7 8.9 6.4 16.8 Tous 14.9 22.8 Tie 21.9 21.4 
| eae 10.3 9.6 12.4 15.8 17.9 12.7 West alee gee | 
LLL saint ere 11.8 10.4 OT 12.6 12.6 13.4 14.1 14.3 8.6 
IV. ae 12.4 10.4 A323 9.7 Oe7. 1334 15.6 0.5 


Source: Bank of Canada, Review, Monthly. 


Reference Table 89 


Financial Flows: Net Increase in Bonds Outstanding: 1974 — 1977 
(Financial Accounts, Categories 3420 and 2420) 


1976 1977 Jan. 1-Sept. 30 
1974 1975 
| i] WW IV Annual | ll TT} 1976 1977 
(Millions of dollars) 

Change in liabilities .. : 10,222 14,763 4,158 3,466 3,456 5,570 16,650 3,826 3,944 4,317 11,080 12,087 
Unincorporated business , 38 73 8 4 9 —13 8 13 11 - 21 24 
Non-financial private cor- 

porations ..... eee 1,457 PE 2 490 748 529 365 2,132 353 614 640 1,767 1,647 
Non-financial government 
enterprises ......... Bop 1,330 3,075 1,905 418 1,187 1,369 4,879 720 687 1,298 3,510 2,705 
Federal. ese ce — 208 —15 28 —81 —2 82 27 46 —62 104 —55 88 
Provincial . 1,546 3,080 1,877 499 1,189 1,287 4,852 674 749 1,194 3,565 27617 
Banks and similar ‘lending 
iMStitutiONS;. cere 263 301 244 ay 77 122 554 135 84 84 432 303 
Chartered banks............. 124 173 130 14 24 49 217 108 8 50 168 166 
Other lending institutions 139 128 114 97 53 73 337 27 76 34 264 137 
Mortgage loan compa- 
nies . 139 128 114 97 53 53 317 27 76 34 264 137 
Other private financial ‘insti- 
REIT OWS eet ee eee ee 381 660 232 365 303 279 1,179 —7 285 223 900 501 
Mortgage investment 
trust corporations.......... 74 32 —5 34 16 —2 43 49 20 —1 45 68 
Sales finance and con- 
sumer loan companies 150 448 133 92 280 179 684 —61 162 130 505 231 
Other NIE 157 180 104 239 7 102 452 5 103 94 350 202 
Public financial institutions... 8 6 —1 —44 90 25 70 113 103 59 45 275 
Provincial ose ee 8 6 —1 —44 - - —45 —5 1 3 —45 —1 
Federal government.............. 3,439 3,416 111 158 119 25155" =25543 631 651 676 388 1,958 
Provincial and local govern- 
ments and hospitals........ 3,306 5,120 1,169 1,706 1,142 1,268 5,285 1,828 1,509 1,337 4,017 4,674 
Provinclalliens. ren 2,453 3,591 608 1,392 667 793 3,460 1,417 1,191 965 2,667 3,573 
HOCal ence ee 817 1,502 554 307 469 468 1,798 404 311 366 1,330 1,081 
Hospitals seat ee 36 27 7 7h 6 7 27 if 7 6 20 20 

Change in assets |.................... 10,222 14,763 4,158 3,466 3,456 5,570 16,650 3,826 3,944 4,317 11,080 12,087 
POrSONS © eee 3,742 3,108 —448 —264 -—477 1,367 178 —55 240 165 — 1,189 350 
Non-financial private cor- 

porationS:3.).-22rncnecer, — 125 126 —1 2 —21 —35 —55 24 —17 —25 —20 — 18 
Non-financial government 
enterprises 0.0.00... 50 —3 62 —1 —8 —72 —19 53 —10 20 53 63 
Federal ..... ec eee 10 13 on 5 —11 — 16 —1 4 —11 —3 15 —10 
Provinctalitn. see 40 —16 41 —6 3 — 56 — 18 49 1 23 38 73 
Municipal ....... ; — _- — — —_— — os oo — — — —_— 
The monetary authorities ... 499 331 —36 210 181 196 551 404 337 331 355 1,072 
Bank of Canada ............... 499 331 — 36 210 181 196 551 404 337 331 355 1,072 
Banks and similar lending 
MstiutionS eke 369 901 270 17 401 157 845 473 173 121 688 767 
Chartered banks................ 525 451 66 — 18 407 133 588 115 181 38 455 334 
Other lending institutions — 156 450 204 35 —6 24 257 358 —8 83 233 433 
Quebec savings banks 6 10 19 —15 5 —18 —9 12 9 9 9 30 
Credit unions’ and 
caisses populaires .... —44 402 160 35 —2 15 208 230 21 89 193 340 
Trust companies ............ —75 22 19 12 —22 5 14 79 —30 —27 9 22 
Mortgage loan compa- 
nies . : —43 16 6 3 13 22 44 37 —8 12 22 41 
Insurance companies “and 
pension funds .. ae 1,522 2,656 557 564 475 1,095 2,691 882 718 589 1,596 2,189 
Life insurance companies 564 995 249 180 208 341 978 276 222 163 637 661 
Fraternal benefit socie- 
tGSio ey ee —2 13 2 2 5 4 13 2 2 5 9 9 
Pension funds 960 1,648 306 382 262 750 1,700 604 494 421 950 1,519 
Other private financial insti- 
tutions ....... sees 214 329 39 156 Wie 428 738 127 168 315 310 610 
Investment dealers _ = —22 —66 —79 15 —6 213 143 —33 14 —45 —70 — 64 
Mutual funds 0... 20 46 if 3 4 —6 8 6 8 18 14 32 
Fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies ........... 221 346 113 132 138 204 587 150 171 325 383 646 
Mortgage investment 
trust companies _..... — = — = — — = a aS —_ = = 
Sales finance and con- 
sumer loan companies 2 1 4 =<) 2 9 12 7 —19 — 3 —12 
Other, N.E.I.... none: —7 2 —6 ) —23 8 —12 —3 —6 17 —20 8 
Public financial institutions... 352 471 147 220 104 274 745 97 127 181 471 405 
Federal Facets 50 62 2 23 20 21 66 20 38 -9 45 49 
Provinclallc. cesses 302 409 145 197 84 253 679 UATE 89 190 426 356 
Federal government... 6 4 =A 3 1 9 9 =r 4 3 _ — 10 
Provincial and local govern- 
ments and hospitals ......... 487 1,032 262 166 186 142 756 421 354 403 614 1,178 
Provincial ee 423 977 188 140 238 159 725 376 345 437 566 1,158 
ocala. nee 60 52 73 25 52 = 28 44 8 = 34 46 18 
Hospitals 4 3 1 1 — 1 3 1 1 — 2 2 
Social security .................... 1,241 1,400 332 Sila 392 278 1,519 314 606 413 1,241 1,333 
Federal . 1,241 1,400 332 Saiz, 392 278 1,519 314 606 413 1,241 1,333 
Rest of the world 1,865 4,408 2,978 1,876 2,107 1,731 8,692 1,103 1,244 1,801 6,961 4,148 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts. 


Reference Table 90 
Financial Flows: Net Increase in Government of Canada Bonds: 1974 — 1977 
(Financial Accounts, categories 3421 and 2421) 


1976 1977 Jan. 1—Sept. 30 
1974 1975 ————————————— oss eee 
| ll ll IV Annual | ll lil 1976 1977 
(Millions of dollars) 
Change in liabilities ............... 3,232 3,402 109 154 il, eet 2 S/n Oi 619 589 780 380 1,988 
Non-financial government 
ENtOnpniS@S <2. sss. t- — 207 —14 -—2 —4 —2 82 74 —12 —62 104 —8 30 
Federals k 23.4 S50 the. —207 —14 -2 —4 —2 82 74 =12 —62 104 —8 30 
Federal government.............. 3,439 3,416 vu 158 a9) 25155 2,543 631 651 676 388 1,958 
Change in assets ...0.....0........... 3,232 3,402 109 154 wit, APR  ALSalF/ 619 589 780 380 1,988 
PROD see 2,287 2,845 —203 -—299 -—357 1,621 762 — 264 — 16 91 —859 —189 
Non-financial private cor- 
POLatiOnS te ee —4 —6 -—9 —8 —5 —8 —30 15 —6 2 —22 11 
Non-financial government 
BINECLDHISCS.2) Secon ee. 6 —27 31 —28 —26 —45 —68 2 11 — 33 —23 —20 
Bederali. 7 cc cee 11 14 21 5 —11 —=15 o 4 —11 —3 15 — 10 
rovinCialle 24 ce.ccn Per cctenece, —5 —41 10 —33 —15 —30 —68 —2 22 —30 —38 — 10 
MGnIGIDAl eee sce — ae a — — — — — — = = — 
The monetary authorities .... 499 331 —36 210 181 196 551 404 337 331 355 1,072 
Bank of Canada ................ 499 331 — 36 210 181 196 551 404 337 331 355 1,072 
Banks and similar lending 
SFASULUTION Seer ee. 502 —48 121 — 56 104 21 190 205 —74 —36 169 95 
Chartered banks................ 550 —61 83 —45 108 1 147 138 —73 —53 146 12 
Other lending institutions — 48 13 38 -—11 —4 20 43 67 —1 17 23 83 
Quebec savings banks —3 2 — — 4 a 4 3 15 —11 4 7 
Credit unions and 
caisses populaires .... 24 9 16 -1 -—11 10 —6 32 —4 4 4 32 
Trust companies ............ — 46 —14 17 — 14 — 18 21 17 —6 1 3 12 
Mortgage loan compa- 
les tar amines eee —23 6 5 4 3 12 24 15 —6 23 12 32 
Insurance companies and 
pension funds ...... ont oe 8 44 45 118 61 201 425 105 123 188 224 416 
Life insurance companies —32 16h 15 55 15 95 180 46 —4 32 85 74 
Fraternal benefit socie- 
IOS ere acct oe cece —1 2 —_— — 1 1 2 — — i 1 1 
Pension funds 41 —35 30 63 45 105 243 59 127 155 138 341 
Other private financial insti- 
RUIL ONS wer ete nee —23 —53 10 47 13 289 359 yf 112 135 70 304 
Investment dealers............ —22 — 104 —31 —15 —17 177 114 —4 15 —32 — 63 —21 
Mutual funds ....0..0.0000.... 6 8 4 5 1 16 26 12 —2 13 10 23 
Fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies ............ —8 44 33 59 29 98 219 47 99 153 121 299 
Mortgage investment 
trust corporations.......... — — — —_ — — — _ — — — — 
Sales finance and con- 
sumer loan companies 1 1 —— —2 — -—1 -—3 1 —1 —1 —2 —1 
Other: |N:E MA... —- 2 4 — — —1 3 1 1 2 4 4 
Public financial institutions... 29 89 8 32 21 —4 57 26 30 10 61 68 
OCCT alin crass ea 50 62 1 23 20 21 65 20 38 —9 44 49 
BLOVINCIAl ivan cease cea —21 27 7 9 1 —25 —8 6 —8 19 17 17 
Federal government.............. 2 1 —5 5 2 10 12 —17 3 4 2 —10 
Provincial and local govern- 
ments and hospitals.......... —1 1.) 6 1¢ 17 —31 —1 62 17 —1 30 78 
PLOVinGial wearers ere —1 17 i 8 2 —23 —6 62 13 —4 17 71 
OGal Meee ere hres — —2 —1 —1 15 —8 5 — 4 3 13 7 
OSDitalS pers estat enc — —— — _— — —— = = = = aa = 
Social security 200.000.0000... 9 10 2 4 3 2 11 2 4 3 9 9 
EGO Gialinge cn cece cee he 9 10 2 4 3 2 11 2 4 3 9 9 
Rest of the world .................. — 82 201 139 122 103 —15 349 22 48 86 364 156 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts. 
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Reference Table 91 
Financial Flows: Net Increase in Provincial Government Bonds 


(Financial Accounts, categories 3422 and 2422) 


1974-1977 
1976 1977 Jan. 1-Sept. 30 
1974 1975 
| 1 Wl IV Annual | HT] Il 1976 1977 
(Millions of dollars) 
Change in liabilities .... 4,007 6,677 2,484 1,847 1,856 2,080 8,267 2,086 1,941 2,162 6,187 6,189 
Non-financial government 
enterprises 1,546 3,080 1,877 499 1,189 1,287 4,852 674 749 1,194 3,565 2,617 
Provincial ; 1,546 3,080 1,877 499 1,189 1,287 4,852 674 749 1,194 3,565 2,617 
Public financial institutions 8 6 —1 44 —_— —_— —45 —5 1 3 —45 —1 
Provincial 8 6 —1 —44 — — —45 —5 1 3 —45 -1 
Provincial and local govern- 
ments and hospitals 2,453 3,591 608 1,392 667 793 3,460 1,417 1,191 965 2,667 3,573 
Provincial" 2,453. 3,591 608 1,392 667 793 3,460 1,417 Wie 965 2,667 3,573 
Change in assets .. : 4,007 6,677 2,484 1,847 1,856 2,080 | 8,267 2,086 1,941 2,162 6,187 6,189 
Persons 283 — 335 — 192 77 —5 228 108 282 254 —46 — 120 490 
Non-financial private cor- 
porations —49 104 13 3 —17 —3 4 2 11 —5 —1 8 
Non-financial government 
enterprises... ae 32 22 12 —7 10 —10 5 41 1 11 aie) 53 
Federal . —1 —1 — — —_— —1 —1 — -— — — — 
Provincial aot 33 23 12 —7 10 -9 6 41 1 11 15 53 
Municipal 2: : -— a — as — — 
Banks and similar lending 
institutions |... ee —44 302 30 106 —20 1 Wales 147 —98 —8 116 41 
Chartered banks 7 126 — 18 22 — 18 —10 —24 3 — 88 —38 —14 — 123 
Other lending institutions —51 176 48 84 —2 fal 141 144 —10 30 130 164 
Quebec savings banks —9 17 16 —12 2 —6 oo 10 —6 19 6 23 
Credit unions and 
caisses populaires —24 138 28 91 —5 14 128 72 — 37 114 109 
Trust companies. : —11 20 3 6 1 9 19 41 —2 —15 10 24 
Mortgage loan compa- 
nies ee . —7 3 1 —1 —_ —6 —6 21 —2 —11 — 8 
Insurance companies and 
pension funds ISy/ 1,166 289 294 173 486 1,242 582 255 186 756 1,023 
Life insurance companies 92 170 83 al 36 87 PALL 114 66 9 190 189 
Fraternal benefit socie- 
ties , — 3 1 —- 1 1 3 1 — 1 2 2 
Pension funds 465 993 205 223 136 398 962 467 189 176 564 832 
Other private financial insti- 
tutions é 96 158 —10 46 57 19 112 $i 6 55 93 64 
Investment dealers —2 73 —52 4 19 17 —12 —22 —30 3} —29 —49 
Mutual funds 1 17 6 4 8 —13 5 —7 5 1 18 -1 
Fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies 92 68 35 35 26 18 114 32 30 49 96 111 
Mortgage investment 
trust corporations 4 — —— — a as —- = = = = ae — 
Sales finance and con- 
sumer loan companies 2 — 2 — 1 — 3 — 2 1 3 3 
Other, N.E.1. 3 — —1 3 3 —3 2 a= —1 1 5 = 
Public financial institutions 215 263 117 162 52 224 555 39 39 176 331 254 
Federal : — — a — = — = = = 25 ae = 
Provincial 215 263 117 162 52 224 555 39 39 176 331 254 
Federal government —2 —1 a —1 — — =a — — 1 =4 1 
Provincial and local govern- 
ments and hospitals 134 590 83 1S 34 57 189 164 183 248 132 595 
Provincial 137 She. 75 — 46 61 182 162 185 240 121 587 
Local —3 18 8 15 —12 —4 7 2 —2 8 11 8 
Hospitals — =e = a aoe = es = a -e pe. = 
Social security 1,232 1,390 330 513 389 276 1,508 Sie 602 410 1,232 1,324 
Federal 1,232 1,390 330 513 389 276 1,508 312 602 410 1,232 1,324 
Rest of the world 553 3,018 1,812 639 1,183 802 4,436 514 688 1,134 3,634 2,336 


() Includes provincial treasury bills sold at public tender. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts. 
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Reference Table 92 


Financial Flows: Net Increase in Municipal Government Bonds 


(Financial Accounts, categories 3423 and 2423) 


1974 — 1977 
1976 1977 Jan. 1—Sept. 30 
1974 1975 
| ll il IV. Annual | il tH 1976 1977 
(Millions of dollars) 
Change in liabilities ................ 809 1,512 554 307 469 468 1,798 404 311 366 1,330 1,081 
Provincial and local govern- 
ments and hospitals........ ‘ 817 1,502 554 307 469 468 1,798 404 311 366 1,330 1,081 
Vocal Ms. 223 eee 817 1,502 554 307 469 468 1,798 404 311 366 1,330 1,081 
Change in assets 0... 809 1,512 554 307 469 468 1,798 404 311 366 1,330 1,081 
POTS ONS ee ee ep eas est 255 385 —9 111 143 173 418 24 129 10 245 163 
Non-financial private cor- 
porations:...........: Se ae 1 13 4 —5 — —1 —2 —6 —1 — —1 —7 
Non-financial government 
ONnterpniSeS <5 cacy; cess 13 3 — — — 4 4 4 — 2 — 6 
ROG CV alee Fee. nests. pe: — — — — — — — — —— — — — 
PrOVinGlal geet er bea 13 3 —_— —_ —_— 4 4 4 cae 2 a 6 
Municipal: 62) ca, : ae —: a — — — — — — a = — 
Banks and similar lending 
HAStRULIONS 3th es —40 113 52 —62 —6 —10 —26 56 —31 47 — 16 72 
Chartered banks................ —26 —2 —3 —22 —4 —6. —35 —10 —21 4 —29 —27 
Other lending institutions —14 115 55 —40 —2 —4 9 66 —10 43 13 99 
Quebec savings banks 16 3 1 =! — 2 = —2 =] =€ 2 —6 
Credit unions and 
caisses populaires ... —51 105 51 — 43 —9 —4 —5 56 —1 40 —1 95 
Trust companies... ; 20 2 3 6 7 —1 15 12 —8 5 16 9 
Mortgage loan compa- 
INOS pees. ego : 1 5 — —_— — —1 —1 oes os 1 — 1 
Insurance companies and 
pension funds ................. 32 80 31 6 12 40 89 44 37 <V/ 49 118 
Life insurance companies 7 —3 6 1 — —3 4 6 1 3 if 10 
Fraternal benefit socie- 
ties... es wees ee ee —3 —2 —1 — — —1 —2 —1 —- — —1 —1 
Pension funds:-2.5. 28 85 26 5 12 44 87 39 36 34 43 109 
Other private financial insti- 
EUICIONIS seen co eee 20 a) 41 47 13 —3 7 16 33 31 5 9 17 45 
Investment dealers... —2 —4 1 a —1 if 7 9 —6 —4 — —1 
Mutual funds .......... . — -- — = — 1 1 2 1 =| — 2 
Fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies ....... : 43 $1 11 —3 7 8 23 19 10 14 15 43 
Mortgage investment 
trust corporations... — — — — — — — — 
Sales finance and con- 
sumer loan companies — a 1 — 1 — 2 — — — 2 — 
OtheraNillss ese... : — — a — — — —- 1 — — oa 1 
Public financial institutions 41 59 12 18 4 2 36 13 18 —10 34 21 
Federale. hee os “= — — — — — — — — — — 
Provincialecdes onc 41 59 12 18 4 2 36 13 18 —10 34 21 
Federal government... — a — — — —— — —_— — 
Provincial and local govern- 
ments and hospitals ........ 320 369 140 126 155 126 547 146 123 193 421 462 
BrOvinGlal/:, ents a. eee 259 333 106 132 189 118 545 137 121 201 427 459 
OR | a, A ease 61 36 34 —6 —34 8 2 9 2 —8 —6 3 
Hospitaism@ .aweemcss — a — —_— = = = — = = == = 
Rest of the world 146 443 Sit 116 154 118 699 92 31 78 581 201 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts. 
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Reference Table 93 


Financial Flows: Net Increase in Other Canadian Bonds 
(Financial Accounts, categories 3424 and 2424) 


1974-1977 
1976 1977 Jan. 1—-Sept. 30 
1974 1975 
| I Wl 1V. Annual | i] Hl 1976 1977 
(Millions of dollars) 

Change in liabilities 2,174 Soliz2 1,011 1,158 1,014 785 3,968 realy 1,103 1,009 3,183 2,829 
Unincorporated business 38 73 8 4 9 —13 8 13 11 = 21 24 
Non-financial private cor- 

porations : 1,457 P22 490 748 529 365 2,132 393 614 640 1,767 1,647 
Non-financial government 
enterprises —1 —1 30 —77 _— ae —47 58 — —- =47 58 
Federal —1 —1 30 —17 — — —47 58 —_— = —47 58 
Banks and similar lending 
institutions 263 301 244 111 Tih 122 554 135 84 84 432 303 
Chartered banks 124 173 130 14 24 49 PANT 108 8 50 168 166 
Other lending institutions 139 128 114 97 53 73 337 27 76 34 264 137 
Mortgage loan compa- 
nies 139 128 114 97 53 53 317 27 76 34 264 137 
Other private financial insti- 
tutions . 381 660 232 365 303 279 UsUTe —7 285 223 900 501 
Mortgage investment 
trust corporations 74 32 —5 34 16 —2 43 49 20 —1 45 68 
Sales finance and con- 
sumer loan companies 150 448 133 92 280 179 684 —61 162 130 505 231 
Other, N.E.1. : 157 180 104 239 7 102 452 5 103 94 350 202 
Provincial and local govern- 
ments and hospitals... 36 20 if 7 6 7f 27 G 7 6 20 20 
Hospitals : 36 27 7 7 6 if Pa 7 7 6 20 20 

Change in assets 2,174 Saige 1,011 1,158 1,014 785 3,968 TOU 1,103 1,009 3,183 2,829 
Persons 917 213 —44 — 153 — 258 —655 —1,110 —97 —127 110 —455 —114 
Non-financial private cor- 

porations : —73 15 —9 12 1 —23 —19 13 —21 —22 4 —30 
Non-financial government 
enterprises —1 —4| 19 34 8 = 724) 40 6 = 22 40 61 24 
Federal : — — _— — — — — —- — — — — 
Provincial - —1 —1 19 34 8 —21 40 6 —22 40 61 24 
Municipal : — — — — —- — — — — — = — 
Banks and similar lending 
institutions —49 534 67 29 323 145 564 65 376 118 419 559 
Chartered banks —6 388 4 27 321 148 500 —16 363 125 352 472 
Other lending institutions —43 146 63 2 2 = 64 81 13 —7 67 87 
Quebec savings banks. 2 —12 2 — =) —14 —13 1 1 4 1 6 
Credit unions’ and 
caisses populaires Us 150 65 —12 xe) 15 91 70 26 8 76 104 
Trust companies ..... —38 14 —4 14 —30 —21 —41 9 —14 —18 —20 —23 
Mortgage loan compa- 
nies —14 —6 = — 10 17 27 1 oe —1 10 —_ 
Insurance companies and 
pension funds Beret 925 1,366 192 146 229 368 935 151 303 178 567 632 
Life insurance companies 497 on 145 53 157 162 517 110 159 119 355 388 
Fraternal benefit socie- 
ties 10 10 2 2 3 3 10 2 2 3 7 qi 
Pension funds 426 605 45 91 69 203 408 39 142 56 205 237 
Other private financial insti- 
tutions 100 177 26 66 38 104 234 36 45 116 130 197 
Investment dealers 4 —31 3 26 —7 12 34 —16 35 —12 22 a 
Mutual funds 13 21 —3 —6 —5 —10 —24 =1 4 5 —14 8 
Fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies 94 183 34 41 76 80 231 52 32 109 151 193 
Mortgage investment 
trust corporations — — = a fre part =— a = 
Sales finance and con- 
sumer loan companies —1 —_ 1 —1 10 10 6 —20 se == —14 
Other, N.E.1. —10 4 —9 6 —26 12 —17 —5 —6 14 —29 3 
Public financial institutions 67 60 10 8 27 52 97 19 40 5 45 64 
Federal — — 1 = — = 1 — sala poe { = 
Provincial 67 60 9 8 27 52 96 19 40 5 44 64 
Federal government 6 4 1 —1 —1 —1 =f oo 1 a9 es | =a 
Provincial and locai govern- 
ments and hospitals 34 58 33 18 —20 —10 21 49 31 —37 31 43 
Provincial 28 55 — _— 1 3 4 15 26 ae { 41 
Local 2 -- 32 ley —21 —14 14 33 4 —37 28 — 
Hospitals 4 3 1 1 = 1 3 1 1 — 2 2 
Rest of the world 248 746 716 999 667 826 3,208 475 477 503 2,382 1,455 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts. 


Reference Table 94 


Financial Flows: Finance Company and Other Short-term Commercial Paper 


(Financial Accounts, categories 3350 and 2350) 


1974 — 1977 
1976 1977 Jan. 1-Sept. 30 
1974 1975 
| HT] UI IV Annual | ll TT} 1976 1977 
(Millions of dollars) 
Change in liabilities 2,733 662 221 663 —217 214 881 465 74 340 667 879 
Non-financial private cor- 
DOKAUONS eee nccs cars 1,463 212 —171 622 160 —218 393 206 — 133 322 611 395 
Non-financial government 
EMC PUISCS ic. eeesec sterner ces 84 —87 176 — 103 —98 —20 —45 —99 4 44 —25 —51 
RCOCTAlRES scm ane oct: —1 — — = 6 == 6 =1 —= —1 6 = 
ProvinGialite. crtetecs shcce. 85 — 87 176 — 103 — 104 —20 == 5 —98 4 45 —31 —49 
Banks and similar lending 
HAIStRULIONS ., coeee ea : 82 —85 —15 — 13 58 24 54 20 —17 100 30 103 
Other lending institutions 82 —85 —15 — 13 58 24 54 20 —17 100 30 103 
Mortgage loan compa- 
MES eee bees pekme rs 79 — 82 —15 — 13 58 24 54 20 —17 100 30 103 
Other private financial insti- 
UIUOMS Mente en aes 255 202 137 253 — 193 415 612 244 411 192 197 463 
Investment dealers... — — a= — — —- — — — 1 — 1 
Mortgage investment 
trust corporations.......... 30 58 4 13 27 30 74 1 —13 14 44 2 
Sales finance and con- 
sumer loan companies 525 —27 195 89 —347 191 128 68 PAE — 394 —63 —55 
OtheraN: Elie. 697 171 —62 151 127 194 410 175 153 187 216 515 
Public financial institutions... —17 — 18 —12 9 8 31 36 25 —55 84 5 54 
edehallese. pte. 5 —17 — 18 —12 9 8 31 36 25 —55 84 5 54 
Provincial and local govern- 
ments and hospitals... — 140 429 106 —116 — 145 —20 —175 62 — 143 —22 — 155 — 103 
ErOvinGlaliree tee ee —219 332 90 —95 — 154 35 — 124 —42 14 26 — 159 —2 
oCale se ye eons. Fe 79 97 16 —21 9 — 55 —51 104 — 157 —48 4 —101 
Shange in:assets. ...................... 2,133 662 221 663 —217 214 881 465 74 340 667 879 
OT SOMG eee eens. cht hers. creates 875 —272 409 — 162 — 145 — 113 —11 —66 — 223 235 102 54 
Non-financial private cor- 
POKAONS..2 ces ee — 84 353 — 337 173 41 —116 — 239 229 102 — 165 — 123 166 
Non-financial government 
eMMen PISS isco. ches ones 1 2 67 6 —1 —50 22 2 —6 4 72 os 
Receraliteo:-2.50 ee eee —9 — 58 —11 —4 —44 —1 —1 — a 43 —1 
Brovinclal 5.5 10 2 9 17 3 —6 23 3 —6 4 29 1 
The monetary authorities .... 103 —97 151 — 195 _- 89 45 —88 —2 — —44 —90 
Bank of Canada ................ 103 —97 151 —195 -— 89 45 — 88 —2 — —44 —90 
Banks and similar lending 
ISHLOLONS ose sete 648 —171 —9 461 — 122 5 335 424 —116 218 330 526 
Other lending institutions 605 —240 —249 460 —31 — 34 146 —21 —218 167. 180 —72 
Trust companies ............ 25 —37 149 —7 —88 5 59 199 46 31 54 276 
Mortgage loan compa- 
nies)... NES eS 11 12 14 30 —23 7 28 —5 —15 20 21 — 
Insurance companies and 
pension funds .................... 299 157 183 10 —62 — 138 —7 209 —2 221 131 428 
Life insurance companies 188 79 174 45 Sas — 108 —4 269 — 203 182 104 248 
Trusteed pension plans. .... 111 78 9 —35 53 —30 —3 —60 201 39 27 180 
Other private financial insti- 
TOONS sear at eee eee 583 265 — 409 503 41 201 336 —274 468 —316 135 — 122 
Investment dealers ......... 482 208 —424 517 —40 173 226 — 386 354 — 286 53 —318 
Mutual funds 0... 55 — 50 —10 —20 — 18 —9 —57 56 —6 —10 —48 40 
Fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies ............ 22 61 —18 —17 51 34 50 —17 31 —15 16 —1 
Mortgage investment 
trust corporations.......... —12 —1 — — —_— = = = = — = = 
Sales finance and con- 
sumer loan companies } 2 7 —9 Tht —61 14 8 52 40 75 100 
Opera i ee 31 46 36 32 —29 64 103 65 37 —45 39 57 
Public financial institutions. 50 40 — 58 —7 —1 14 —52 4 —5 —5 —66 —6 
OOGCIAN eet toca cee ce 50 40 —57 —7 —1 14 —51 4 —5 —5 —65 —6 
ProwinClal:a:.. 05.07: ye-cns — _— —1 — — — —1 —1 — 
Federal government............ 1 6 — 13 — 29 — 16 — —13 _— 34 16 21 
Provincial and local govern- 
ments and hospitals... 3 3 1 1 1 oo 3 1 1 1 3 3 
EIOSDIt AIS sire ee tone ce 3 3 1 1 1 — 3 1 1 1 3 3 
Rest of the world 254 375 236 — 127 2 338 449 37 — 143 113 111 7 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts. 
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Reference Table 95 
Financial Flows: Bank Loans 
(Financial Accounts, categories 3331 and 2331) 


1974 — 1977 
1976 1977 Jan. 1-Sept. 30 
1974 1975 = > oa 
| Il Wl IV Annual | ll Ill 1976 1977 
(Millions of dollars) 

Change in liabilities ___. ae 5,907 4,872 3,033 1,294 542 2220 7,094 2,585 1,228 555 4,869 4,368 
Per‘rsons £2 ee 1,297 955 1,100 325 205 886 2,516 485 363 103 1,630 951 
Non-financial private cor- 

porations Fe, ee 3,144 2,440 1,113 663 394 800 2,970 1,432 610 462 2,170 2,504 
Non-financial government 
enterprises _ eee —10 394 668 8 394 —175 895 230 114 — 88 1,070 256 
Federal __ ey we —32 224 498 — 86 372 — 130 654 224 oil — 89 784 186 
Provincial : eee —12 165 169 92 7a —46 236 5 61 = 282 66 
Mimicinal i eee 34 5 1 2 1 1 5 1 2 1 4 4 
Banks and similar lending 
institutions —80 2 40 5 —20 —44 —19 35 54 —15 25 74 
Other lending institutions — 80 2 40 5 —20 —44 —19 35 54 —15 25 74 
Quebec savings banks — = — — — — _ — — 
Credit unions’ and 
caisses populaires - —12 —8 —3 PS) —26 4 _— 8 —6 3 —4 5 
Trust companies... —3 2 9 4 —9 11 15 —8 22 —17 4 —3 
Mortgage loan compa- 
NICS Bane ee —65 8 34 —24 15 — 59 — 34 35 38 —1 25 72m 
Other private financial insti- 
tutions _ oe ee ce 556 161 — 456 470 —419 192 —213 —3 210 128 —405 335 
investment dealers... 217 162 413 599 — 258 353 281 — 226 419 19 —72 212 
Mutual funds... 1 — 2 1 —1 —4 = 4 — 1 —1 2 2 
Mortgage investment 
trust corporations... 22 4 3 6 6 16 —25 —1 —1 — —9 —2 
Sales finance and con- 
sumer loan companies 142 50 — 124 —82 — 106 — 48 — 360 94 —115 104 —312 83 
Other NIE NSe ae 174 —55 76 —40 —40 —95 —99 118 — 83 1 —4 36 
Public financial institutions. —55 4 28 32 — 46 —27 — 13 22 57 —41 14 38 
Federal: 28. tare oe —51 —9 35 30 — 43 —20 2 28 57 —40 22 45 
Provincial ......<.2c.--0ccs0 —4 13 =f 2 = 6) —7 =e —6 a —1 =—8 —7 
Provincial and local govern- 
ments and hospitals. —71 272 376 —291 — 229 315 Weil 202 — 250 — 166 — 144 —214 
ProvinGial fh ca 120 —91 — 16 —32 26 —6 —28 26 161 — 124 —22 63 
LOCal> ae ee een 323 339 382 —309 —226 282 129 159 — 354 —37 — 153 — 232 
Hospitals =.=. 3s 28 24 10 50 —29 39 70 17 —57 —5 31 —45 
Rest of the world 584 644 164 82 263 278 787 182 70 172 509 424 
Change in assets _..._.. 5,907 4,872 3,033 1,294 542 2,220 7,094 2,585 1,228 555 4,869 4,368 
Banks and similar lending 
institutions ce en 5,907 4,872 3,033 1,294 542 e220) 7,094 2,585 1,228 555 4,869 4,368 
Chartered banks. 5,907 4,872 3,033 1,294 542 (2 PHS} 7,094 2,585 1,228 555 4,869 4,368 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts. 
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Reference Table 96 


Financial Flows: Currency and Bank Deposits 
(Financial Accounts, categories 3311 and 2311) 


1974-1977 
1976 1977 Jan. 1—Sept. 30 
1974 1975 
| ll Ill 1V Annual I il il 1976 1977 
(Millions of dollars) 
Change in liabilities ... 11,295 9,245 1,304 3,815 2,314 4,741 12,174 2,087 3,670 2,180 7,433 7,937 
The monetary authorities _. 1,185 1,345 —726 664 188 985 ea! — 706 868 6 126 168 
Bank of Canada ............... 1,185 1,345 —726 664 188 985 iia —706 868 6 126 168 
Banks and similar lending 
AStCUtONS een ee 10,024 7,833 2,016 3,136 2,144 3,748 11,014 2:1 802193 ie 1o4 i260) sv ietet 
Chartered banks............ 10,024 7,833 2,016 3,136 2,114 3,748 11,014 2,780 2,793 2,154 7,266 7,727 
Federal government............ 86 67 14 15 12 8 49 13 9 20 41 42 
Change in assets ‘ 11,295 9,245 1,304 3,815 2,314 4,741 12,174 2,087 3,670 2,180 7,433 7,937 
RELSONSia ccs ee Sp 6,470 7,611 1,036 3,964 1,648 2,183 8.831 1,777 4,065 1,339 6,648 7,181 
Non-financial private cor- 
porations pees 477 656 108 282 292 179 861 — 368 351 163 682 146 
Non-financial government 
enterprises. And 259 270 964 ala 142 200 1,383 281 — 152 304 1,183 433 
Federal ! Ft 39 157 146 —15 — 54 — 113 —36 124 7 30 77 161 
Provincial ae 225 108 817 91 195 311 1,414 156 — 160 273 1,103 269 
Municipal ‘ —5 5 1 1 1 2 5 1 1 1 3 3 
Banks and similar lending 
institutions A Boe 895 512 35 169 34 756 994 — 108 71 281 238 244 
Chartered banks................ 547 530 — 157 59 82 631 615 —276 85 85 —16 —106 
Other lending institutions 348 — 18 192 110 — 48 125 379 168 —14 196 254 350 
Quebec savings banks 14 —8 —7 28 —5 27 43 —8 —3 24 16 13 
Credit unions and 
caisses populaires . 215 —85 35 92 —54 67 140 68 78 26 73 172 
Trust companies... 73 7A) 131 —29 8 13 123 133 — 84 94 110 14 
Mortgage loan compa- 
nies ..... daderenye 46 — 33 19 3 18 73 —25 —5 52 55 22 
Insurance companies and 
pension funds at 293 81 —91 —50 24 219 102 17 —4 58 —117 71 
Life insurance companies 3 —41 — 44 —3 29 62 44 —37 —21 34 — 18 —24 
Fraternal benefit socie- : 
ties : a pores #3 7 —3 -1 —1 —1 — —3 —1 —1 —1 —3 —3 
Pension funds .................. 283 125 — 46 — 46 —4 157 61 55 18 25 —96 98 
Other private financial insti- 
tutions : Lee — 58 263 268 120 68 290 210 — 237 144 37 —80 — 56 
Investment dealers............ — 108 145 —125 56 — 18 200 113 — 110 42 85 —87 17 
Mutual funds ................. —2 —2 25 =a} —2 —3 7 43 2 — 10 45 
Fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies .. 71 — —81 17 79 17 32 —68 50 51 15 33 
Mortgage investment 
trust corporations.......... — —1 7 —4 1 —3 1 2 1 5 4 8 
Sales finance and con- 
sumer loan companies —12 18 —11 6 —15 15 —5 —29 35 —14 —20 = 8 
Other, N.E.I. —7 23 — 83 58 23 84 62 —75 14 —90 —2 —151 
Public financial institutions 96 116 —81 130 280 —74 255 126 305 —126 329 305 
Federal —24 68 14 — 13 9 —20 — 10 75 —17 10 10 68 
Provincial 120 48 —95 143 271 — 54 265 51 322 —136 319 237 
Federal government 2,559 = fsyz — 1,616 =7/0))| — 348 1,835 — 830 —467 — 1,341 179 —2,665 — 1,629 
Provincial and local govern- 
ments and hospitals —43 42 1,100 —62 335 — 1,008 365 990 — 122 110 1,373 978 
Provincial — 115 —76 1,020 —227 — 185 — 438 170 899 -—610 —337 608 —48 
Local 64 113 79 164 518 — 571 190 90 487 445 761 1,022 
Hospitals 8 2 1 1 2 1 5 1 1 2 4 4 
Rest of the world 347 446 Walz, —114 — 161 161 3 76 353 — 165 — 158 264 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts. 
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Reference Table 97 


Financial Flows: Chartered Banks 


1974 — 1977 
1976 1977 Jan. 1—Sept. 30 
1974 1975 
| iH] ll IV. Annual | Il ll 1976 1977 
(Millions of dollars) 
Gross domestic saving 352 552 156 137 133 137 563 150 131 152 426 433 
Capital consumption allow- 
ances and miscellaneous 
valuation adjustments 70 80 22 22 22 22 88 28 28 29 66 85 
Net domestic saving 282 472 134 115 111 de 475 122 103 123 360 348 
Non-financial capital acquisi- 
tion ; ! 148 186 49 50 49 50 198 62 63 62 148 187 
Gross fixed capital forma- 
tion : 148 186 49 50 49 50 198 62 63 62 148 187 
Net purchases of existing 
and intangible assets —_— = = = = = = == = = = = 
Net lending or borrowing 204 366 107 87 84 87 365 88 68 90 278 246 
Net financial investment 90 386 68 54 66 170 358 112 62 102 188 276 
Net increase in financial 
assets ne 12,278 8,542 4,487 3,995 3,675 3,607 15,764 4,093 3,337 4,199 12,157 113629) 
Currency and deposits: 1,399 —171 1,011 382 1,469 215 3,077 531 —901 1,132 2,862 762 
Currency and_ bank 
deposits 547 530 — 157 59 82 631 615 —276 85 85 — 16 — 106 
Foreign currency and 
deposits 852 —701 1,168 323 1,387 —416 2,462 807 —986 1,047 2,878 868 
Receivables: 
consumer credit 1,939 2,358 449 eit 772 564 3,002 549 964 547 2,438 2,060 
Loans: 
bank loans ... aot 5,907 4,872 3,033 1,294 542 2,225 7,094 2,585 1,228 ata}s 4,869 4,368 
Government of Canada 
treasury bills __... 269 — 269 113 484 78 32 707 — 130 53 410 675 333 
Mortgages 1,459 1,651 177 243 391 535 1,346 410 825 804 811 2,039 
Bonds... oe 525 451 66 — 18 407 133 588 115 181 38 455 334 
Government of Canada 
bonds . Set 550 —61 83 —45 108 1 147 138 —73 —53 146 12 
Provincial government 
bonds beet tty ih 126 — 18 22 — 18 —10 —24 3 — 88 —38 —14 — 123 
Municipal government 
bonds Foe - —26 —2 —3 —22 —4 —6 —35 —10 —21 4 —29 —27 
Other Canadian bonds —6 388 4 27 321 148 500 — 16 363 125 352 472 
Claims on _ associated 
enterprises: 
corporate 277 — 159 — 193 —64 216 —70 —111 220 296 58 —41 574 
Foreign investments... 12 16 14 —1 13 — 13 13 7 3 —2 26 8 
Other financial assets —114 33 66 —2 — 182 20 —98 —173 218 —71 —118 —26 
Net increase in liabilities 12,188 8,156 4,419 3,941 3,609 3,437 15,406 3,981 3,275 4,097 11,969 11,353 
Currency and deposits: ... 11,846 eglaall 4,267 3,843 3,435 3,543 15,088 3,138 3,932 11,545 10,883 
Currency and _ bank 
deposits 10,024 7,833 2,016 3,136 2,114 3,748 11,014 2,780 2,793 2,154 7,266 1,120 
Foreign currency and 
. deposits : 1,822 —62 Zou 707 1,321 — 205 4,074 1,033 345 1,778 4,279 3,156 
oans: 
other loans 8 —8 — — i 23 23 =6} 38 =oh — 14 
Bonds: 
other Canadian bonds 124 173 130 14 24 49 217 108 8 50 168 166 
Stocks 106 179 29 37 33 18 117 3 3 22 99 28 
Other liabilities 104 41 —7 47 117 — 196 —39 60 88 114 157 262 
Discrepancy 114 —20 39 33 18 — 83 if —24 6 —12 90 —30 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts. 
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Reference Table 98 
Financial Flows: Near Banks 


1974 -— 1977 
1976 1977 Jan. 1—-Sept. 30 
1974 1975 
| ul il IV Annual | ll il 1976 1977 
(Millions of dollars) 
Gross domestic saving ............ 69 126 30 32 37 43 142 34 39 49 99 122 
Capital consumption allow- 
ances and miscellaneous 
valuation adjustments ...... 13 13 3 3 3 4 13 3 3 3 9 9 
Net domestic saving ............ 56 113 27 29 34 39 129 31 36 46 90 113 
Non-financial capital acquisi- 
LOM ee ee ee 2 79 69 40 16 18 38 112 15 28 22 74 65 
Gross fixed capital forma- 
RIOT Uae eet ee reer 79 73 39 17 18 38 112 15 29 30 74 74 
Net purchases of existing 
and intangible assets........ — —4 1 —-1 a — ae = —1 —8 — -9 
Net lending or borrowing ........ —10 57 —10 16 19 5 30 19 11 27 25 57 
Net financial investment ...... —11 59 —11 16 19 12 36 19 11 Pal 24 57 
Net increase in financial 
ASSOLS er nee ee 4,381 5,879 1,981 2,270 1,443 1,968 7,662 2,444 2,823 2,080 5,694 7,347 
Currency and deposits: .... 363 522 315 260 —219 227 583 297. —4100 tif 356 274 
Currency and bank 
Geposits -ese.. etc. 348 — 18 192 110 — 48 125 379 168 —14 196 254 350 

Deposits in other insti- 

RUtIONIS Sere te 27 331 70 —29 —47 54 48 48 62 —13 —6 97 

Foreign currency and 

eposits eee e. —12 209 53 179 + —124 48 156 81 —148 —4106 108 —173 
Receivables: 

consumer credit ............ 422 545 102 294 212 129 737 126 251 208 608 585 
Loans: 

orhenlOansS: 165 198 59 81 82 231 453 —81 69 —8 222 —20 
Government of Canada 

treasury bills .................. 2 17 —9 2 —8 18 3 13 93 —71 —15 35 
Finance company and 

other short-term com- 

mercial paper ................ 43 69 240 1 —91 39 189 445 102 51 150 598 
Mongages .) a, 3,284 3,779 893 1,495 1,405 1,239 5,032 1,144 1,905 1,824 3,793 4,873 
BONUS teins re eeereeer: — 156 450 204 35 —6 24 257. 358 —8 83 233 433 

Government of Canada 

bonds? ue ae. —48 13 38 —11 —4 20 43 67 —1 17 23 83 

Provincial government 

bonds*e eee. —51 176 48 84 —2 11 141 144 —10 30 130 164 
Municipal government 
DONnGSca ee es, —14 115 55 —40 —2 —4 9 66 —10 43 13 99 

Other Canadian bonds — 43 146 63 2 2 —3 64 81 13 —7 67 87 
Claims on_ associated 

enterprises: 

COMPOlater.. es 89 162 34 64 12 103 213 119 162 —53 110 228 
SOLOCKS mee terre ore 71 83 22 9 24 40 95 35 131 40 55 206 
Foreign investments.......... 4 11 1 -- — — 1 2 —3 — 1 —1 
Other financial assets ...... 94 43 120 29 32 — 82 99 —14 221 —71 181 136 

Net increase in liabilities ...... 4,392 5,820 1,992 2,254 1,424 1,956 7,626 2,425 2,812 2,053 5,670 7,290 
Currency and deposits: 

CepOSiis Tt: 4,012 SESH (eS 1,696 2,078 1,072 1,736 6,582 2,125 2,463 1,596 4,846 6,184 
OANS Pee eae reece —78 12 55 17 44 —1 115 17 121 12 116 150 

Bank loans 0.000.000... — 80 2 40 5 —20 —44 —19 35 54 —15 25 74 

Other loanSece se 2 10 15 12 64 43 134 —18 67 27 91 76 
Finance company and 

other short-term com- 

mercial paper ................ 82 —85 —15 =16) 58 24 54 20 —17 100 30 103 
Bonds: 

other Canadian bonds.. 139 128 114 97 53 73 337 27 76 34 264 137 
Claims on_ associated 

enterprises: 

COMPOrate 6. re 4 48 18 44 —17 94 139 34 106 —14 45 126 
BLOCKS enc. Oe ae ree 75 128 20 41 52 38 151 42 62 30 113 134 
Other liabilities ................ % 158 212 104 =1{0) 162 —8 248 154 —2 300 256 452 

DISCKODANCY en eit aes: 1 —2 1 i — —7 —6 — —_— o 1 — 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts. 
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Reference Table 99 


Financial Flows: Trust Companies 


1974 — 1977 
1976 
1974 1975 
| iT] il IV. Annual 
(Millions of dollars) 
Gross domestic saving ............ 40 Ui? 17 22 25 35 99 
Capital consumption allow- 
ances and miscellaneous 
valuation adjustments ...... 4 4 1 1 1 1 4 
Net domestic saving ............ 36 68 16 21 24 34 95 
Non-financial capital acquisi- 
tion Mere ee Stra 32 20 23 if 5 36 71 
Gross fixed capital forma- 
tion {eee 32 20 23 7 5 26 61 
Net purchases of existing 
and intangible assets........ = == = oa a => =a 
Net lending or borrowing ........ 8 52 —6 15 20 9 38 
Net financial investment ...... 8 52 —6 15 20 9 38 
Net increase in financial 
BSSOUS Nava eee a ee 1,849 2,099 882 756 460 934 3,032 
Currency and deposits: .... 65 276 260 73 — 145 89 277 
Currency and bank 
GeposiSi2- 73 75 131 —29 8 13 123 
Deposits in other insti- 
tutlons#=) 2. =. —7 —3 64 —63 —14 26 13 
Foreign currency and 
deposits: —1 204 65 165 — 139 50 141 
Receivables: 
consumer credit ........... 41 26 18 17 19 9 63 
Loans: 
other loans........ Pepeteee Res 68 25 53 —1 40 164 256 
Government of Canada 
treasury bills .................. — 10 —13 4 —4 13 — 
Finance company and 
other short-term com- 
mercial paper ................ 25 —37 149 —7 — 88 Las 59 
Mortgages: 25. 1,626 1,678 347 616 577 575 PATS) 
BOndSH scat ee —75 22 19 12 —22 5 14 
Government of Canada 
DONdS hie eee : —46 —14 17 —14 — 18 21 
Provincial government 
bondSi. se —11 20 3 6 1 9 19 
Municipal government 
bonds. ee. oe 20 2 3 6 7 —1 15 
Other Canadian bonds —38 14 4 14 —30 —21 —41 
Claims on _ associated 
enterprises: 
corporate Sugar ack S| 5 15 13 26 32 64 135 
StOCKS eect eee ee 56 53 11 9 14 19 53 
Foreign investments......... 1 9 — — — — — 
Other financial assets __... 37 22 25 7 37 —9 60 
Net increase in liabilities _... 1,841 2,047 888 741 440 925 2,994 
Currency and deposits: 
deposits .......... ene Sie 1,705 1,885 794 719 311 801 2,624 
LOanSHe see. ier ce Wee 15 13 9 12 47 11 79 
Bankiloans ses ee =—3 2 9 4 —9 11 15 
Other loans eho See 18 11 — 8 56 — 64 
Claims on_ associated 
enterprises: 
corporate.= ee —3 = 4 Pde —40 89 78 
Stocks... 2 SU EA 51 64 15 25 43 13 96 
Other liabilities 0.0.00... 70 82 65 —38 79 11 117 


Discrepancy .. aap — 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts. 
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1977 


Jan. 1—Sept. 30 


TT 1976 1977 
34 64 84 
1 = 3 
33 61 81 
6 35 12 
14 35 23 
8 =" fo 
28 29 72 
28 29 72 
564 2,098 2,663 
232 188 27 
94 110 143 
23 =13 a 
— 103 91 —166 
18 54 47 
63 92 —135 
—48 = 14 a€ 
31 54 276 
688 1,540 2,012 
Pre 9 22 
1 3 12 
—15 10 24 
5 16 9 
~18 -20 ag 
—42 71 198 
29 34 174 
10 69 102 
536 2,069 2,591 
440 1,824 2,249 
—16 68 = 
=A7 1823 ag 
1 64 3 
—35 ae i 97 
17 83 78 
137 106 172 


Reference Table 100 
Financial Flows: Mortgage Loan Companies 


1974 — 1977 
1976 1977 Jan. 1-Sept. 30 
1974 1975 
| Il il IV. Annual | il HT} 1976 1977 
(Millions of dollars) 
Gross domestic saving ............ 22 46 11 9 11 4 35 13 8 14 31 35 
Capital consumption allow- 
ances and miscellaneous 
valuation adjustments ...... 4 4 1 1 u 1 4 1 1 1 3 3 
Net domestic saving ............ 18 42 10 8 10 3 31 12 vf 13 28 32 
Non-financial capital acquisi- 
ROVE eee thee 10 3 4 1 2 =P. 5 4 —1 5 7 8 
Gross fixed capital forma- 
RON ee tee a ree 10 7 4 1 2 —- i 4 — 5 7 9 
Net purchases of existing 
and intangible assets........ — —4 — — — —2 —2 a —1 — oo =| 
Net lending or borrowing ........ 12 43 if 8 9 6 30 9 9 9 24 27 
Net financial investment ...... 12 43 7 8 9 6 30 9 9 9 24 27 
Net increase in financial 
ASSOLS etry ori nes 944 1,204 358 524 343 336 1,561 289 340 539 1,225 1,168 
Currency and deposits: .... 52 5 20 68 5 9 102 3 —35 51 93 19 
Currency and bank 
deposits 2s. sa:76-> 46 a 33 19 3 18 73 —25 —5 52 55 22 
Deposits in other insti- 
fUTIONS so eter 2 —3 —3 37 -—9 —12 13 10 —8 2 25 4 
Foreign currency and 
GepositS 2.42 ai 4 8 —10 12 11 3 16 18 —22 —3 13 —7 
Receivables: 

consumer credit ............ 23 23 10 4 5 if 26 1 — — 19 1 
Loans: 

othernloanss. .5-2.2..5 15 56 7 3 24 9 43 14 15 12 34 41 
Government of Canada 

treasury bills .................. 2 —3 — 1 —1 5 5 1 30 — 28 —_— 3 
Finance company and 

other short-term com- 

mercial paper ................ 11 12 14 30 —23 7 28 —5 —15 20 21 — 
Mornigages 92... 807 991 259 378 343 233 Zion 200 327 471 980 998 
Bonds. sr tacaes — 43 16 6 3 13 22 44 37 —8 12 22 41 

Government of Canada 

bonds’) = Gas —23 16 5 4 3 12 24 15 —6 23 12 32 

Provincial government 

DONdS ces eae —7 1 1 = — —6 —6 21 —2 —11 —_ 8 
Municipal government 
bonds. eee 1 5 — — — —1 —1 — — 1 —- 1 

Other Canadian bonds — 14 —6 -— a 10 17 27 1 —1 10 — 
Claims on _ associated 

enterprises: 

Corporate tes es 50 72 12 34 —25 37 58 29 — — 16 en 13 
SIOCKS Bee et ke 2, 15 25 8 —6 7 4 13 —§ 23 5 9 23 
Foreign investments.......... 3 2 1 — — — 1 — —1 — 1 —1 
Other financial assets ...... 9 5 21 9 —5 3 28 14 4 12 25 30 

Net increase in liabilities __... 932 1,161 351 516 334 330 1,531 280 331 530 1,201 1,141 
Currency and deposits: 

MEpositS= en 724 938 158 440 132 256 986 99 213 273 730 585 
LOANS ee eet Oe == 14 16 36 —19 19 — 36 — 46 77 19 36 142 

BankwOansS sneer ce —65 8 34 —24 15 —59 —34 35 38 —1 25 72 

Other loans .......00........ —9 8 2 5 4 23 34 11 39 20 11 70 
Finance company and 

other short-term com- 

mercial paper ................ 79 —82 =—15 —13 58 24 54 20 —17 100 30 103 
Bonds: 

other Canadian bonds. 139 128 114 97 53 53 317 27 76 34 264 137 
Claims on_ associated 

enterprises: 

corporate)... if 48 14 19 23 5 61 15 —7 21 56 29 
DtOCKS.c.. pe eee peta Aes 24 64 5 16 9 25 55 35 8 13 30 56 
Other liabilities ........... 3) 49 39 —24 40 3 58 32 —20 68 55 80 


Discrepancy ............0.0.0.0...... sos = = == = ae = = aes = = zs 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts. 
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Reference Table 101 
Financial Flows: Credit Unions and Caisses Populaires 


1974-1977 
1976 1977 Jan. 1—-Sept. 30 
1974 1975 = == ea 
| I il IV. Annual | I Ill 1975 1976 
(Millions of dollars) 
Gross domestic saving 4 4 1 1 1 1 4 1 1 1 3 3 
Capital consumption allow- 
ances and miscellaneous 
valuation adjustments 4 4 1 1 1 1 4 1 1 1 3 
Net domestic saving — = = = == — = = = 4 ——— ==. 
Non-financial capital acquisi- 
tion ie 35 44 16} 8 lit 12 44 14 20 1 32 45 
Gross fixed capital forma- 
tion 6k) 44 12 9 11 10 42 11 20 1 32 42 
Net purchases of existing 
and intangible assets — — 1 —1 = 2 2 3 a= a= eae 3 
Net lending or borrowing ........ —31 —40 —12 —7 — 10 —11 —40 —13 —19 —10 —29 —42 
Net financial investment —31 —40 —12 —7 —10 —11 —40 —13 —19 —10 —29 —42 
Net increase in financial 
aSSetSs ae aa ee 1,520 2,490 700 936 611 669 2,916 964 1,494 949 2,247 3,407 
Currency and deposits: .... 247 252 44 89 —78 107 162 55 180 34 tote) 269 
Currency and bank 
deposits Olea 215 —85 35 92 — 54 67 140 68 78 26 73 172 
Deposits in other insti- 
tutions + eae 32 337 9 —3 —24 40 22 —13 102 8 — 18 97 
Foreign currency and 
deposits * —_— —_ — — — — -= -— — a — — 
Receivables: 
Consumer credit 352 481 al 266 184 113 634 93 244 185 521 522 
Loans: 
other loans. 85 113 —4 fs 21 EVs 149 —23 54 47 92 78 
Mortgages 789 1,046 259 472 461 408 1,600 418 719 671 1,192 1,808 
Bonds: Mea —44 402 160 35 —2 15 208 230 21 89 193 340 
Government of Canada 
bonds Jen 24 9 16 —1 —11 —10 —6 32 —4 4 4 32 
Provincial government 
bonds re —24 138 28 91 —5 14 128 72 — 37 114 109 
Municipal government 
bonds 7. eee —51 105 51 —43 —9 —4 —5 56 —1 40 —1 95 
Other Canadian bonds 7 150 65 —12 23 15 91 70 26 8 76 104 
Claims on _ associated 
enterprises: 
corporate 34 75 9 4 5 2 20 10 2 5 18 17 
Other financial assets 50 12 Th 14 — —77 14 —78 175 —93 91 4 
Net increase in liabilities .. 5a 2,530 712 943 621 680 2,956 977 1,513 959 2,276 3,449 
Currency and deposits: 
deposits 1,516 2,465 707 868 600 654 2,829 964 1,429 857 PASS 3,250 
Loans: . ee —19 —17 10 24 —22 24 36 —23 22 9 12 8 
Bank loans... —12 —8 —3 25 —26 4 a —8 = 3 —4 5 
Other loans —7 —9 13 —1 4 20 36 —31 28 6 16 3 
Other liabilities . 54 82 —5 51 43 —18 71 36 62 93 89 191 


Discrepancy pees 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts. 
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Reference Table 102 


Financial Flows: Insurance Companies and Pension Funds 


1974 -— 1977 
1974 1975 
Gross domestic saving ............ 29 32 
Capital consumption allow- 
ances and miscellaneous 
valuation adjustments ...... 21 23 
Net domestic saving ............ 8 9 
Non-financial capital acquisi- 
LCOS see, ene eee eee a ee 121 125 
Gross fixed capital forma- 
MOM pence wee ee ee: 40 45 
Net purchases of existing 
and intangible assets........ 81 80 
Net lending or borrowing ........ —92 —93 
Net financial investment ...... —92 —93 
Net increase in_ financial 
ASSES He ak Pee he 4,093 5,032 
Currency and deposits: .... 268 —7 
Currency and_ bank 
GePOSItS: 72s: 293 81 
Deposits in other insti- 
LUTIONS ve eee eros —12 —77 
Foreign currency and 
GOPOSINS ree sk: —13 —11 
Receivables: 2e..ccn-cnne: 175 86 
Consumer credit............ 178 95 
TKAGC Rie ee ee —3 -9 
Loans: 
otherloans 02.2: 26 —15 
Government of Canada 
treasury bills .................. 3 15 
Finance company and 
other short-term com- 
mercial paper ................ 299 157 
Montgagesa eso 1,199 1,308 
BONnGS ieee ne Nek 1,522 2,656 
Government of Canada 
DONS tae 8 44 
Provincial government 
DONdS #2 557 1,166 
Municipal government 
DONdS Sn ee eee. * 32 80 
Other Canadian bonds 925 1,366 
LOCKS Bee. tee a 502 655 
Foreign investments.......... —8 150 
Other financial assets ...... 107 27 
Net increase in liabilities ...... 4,185 Da25 
Life insurance and pen- 
SIONS ert nt 4,185 ay 4s) 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts. 


1976 1977 Jan. 1—Sept. 30 

HT} IV Annual | i) HT} 1976 1977 
(Millions of dollars) 

9 9 35 9 9 9 26 27 
6 6 23 6 6 6 af, 18 
3 3 12 3 3 3 9 9 
53 38 160 10 14 39 122 63 
15 15 62 11 11 11 47 33 
38 23 98 —1 3 28 75 30 
—44 —29 —125 -1 —5 —30 —96 — 36 
—44 —29 —125 -1 —5 —30 —96 — 36 
1160 2,449 5,975 1,763 1,491 1,421 3,526 4,675 
18 230 110 32 —6 87 — 120 113 
24 219 102 17 —4 89 —117 102 
—6 8 5 13 —5 —2 —3 6 
— 3 3 2 3 — — 5 
if 185 208 12 —3 — 13 23 —4 
20 18 69 21 15 10 51 46 
— 13 167 139 -9 — 18 —23 —28 — 50 
—11 38 44 —18 — 8 6 —10 
1 28 21 40 104 —85 —7 59 
—62 —138 —7 209 —2 212 131 419 
433 692 1,667 422 562 472 975 1,456 
475 1,095 2,691 882 718 589 1,596 2,189 
61 201 425 105 123 188 224 416 
173 486 1,242 582 255 186 756 1,023 
12 40 89 44 37 37 49 118 
229 368 935 151 303 178 567 632 
227 294 968 161 49 107 674 317 
55 44 185 11 —5 10 141 16 
18 —19 88 12 74 34 107 120 
1,205 2,478 6,100 1,764 1,496 1,451 3,622 4,711 
1,205 2,478 6,100 1,764 1,496 1,451 3,622 4,711 
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Reference Table 103 
Financial Flows: Life Insurance Companies 


1974 — 1977 
1976 1977 
1974 1975 
| ll it IV. Annual | ll il 
(Millions of dollars) 
Gross domestic saving .......... 29 32 8 9 9 9 35 9 9 9 
Capital consumption allow- 
ances and miscellaneous 
valuation adjustments .... 21 23 5 6 6 6 23 6 6 6 
Net domestic saving ............ 8 9 3 3 3 3 12 3 3 3 
Non-financial capital acquisi- 
One eae eS 116 81 20 33 31 29 113 16 12 15 
Gross fixed capital forma- 
tion .... PEs Sere 40 45 16 16 15 15 62 11 11 14 
Net purchases of existing 
and intangible assets.. 76 36 4 17 16 14 51 5 1 4 
Net lending or borrowing ........ — 87 —49 —12 —24 —22 —20 —78 —7 —3 —6 
Net financial investment ..... — 87 —49 —12 —24 —22 —20 —78 —7 —3 —6 
Net increase in _ financial 
BSSOISei A Ree oe 1,941 2,168 552 463 463 657 2,135 734 512 608 
Currency and deposits: .... 11 —35 —37 —11 29 62 43 —37 —21 34 
Currency and bank 
GEDOSIIS~ ewer 3 —41 —44 —3 29 62 44 —37 —21 34 
Deposits in other insti- 
tutions =. 2 8 6 7 —8 — — —1 — — — 
Foreign currency and 
deposiiSne ss : a — = — —_— — — — — — 
Receivables: 
consumer credit _.......... 178 95 6 25 20 18 69 21 15 10 
Loans: 
other loans .. ae 29 —4 16 — 13 —2 19 20 —17 —1 if 
Government of Canada 
treasury bills ................ 3 14 — —9 —1 27 17 36 113 —85 
Finance company and 
other short-term com- 
mercial paper ................ 188 79 174 45 —115 — 108 —4 269 — 203 182 
Mortgages .. a 737 725 85 179 254 236 754 167 374 298 
Bonds:. Sats Se een 564 995 249 180 208 341 978 276 222 163 
Government of Canada 
DONS) ao. eee ee — 32 77 15 55 iS 95 180 46 —4 32 
Provincial government 
bonds . are oe 92 170 83 71 36 87 277 114 66 9 
Municipal government 
bonds. eases 7 —3 6 in — —3 4 6 1 3 
Other Canadian bonds 497 751 145 53 157 162 Silat 110 159 119 
Stocks. mee ; 134 290 57 65 68 59 249 17 11 —3 
Net increase in liabilities ..... 21028 eens 564 487 485 Giisauea2tS 741 515 614 
Life insurance and pen- 
sions 2,028 2,217 564 487 485 677 2,213 741 515 614 


Discrepancy .. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts. 
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1976 


26 


1,536 


Jan. 1—Sept. 30 


1977 


27 


Reference Table 104 
Financial Flows: Other Private Financial Institutions 


1974 — 1977 
1976 1977 Jan. 1—Sept. 30 
1974 1975 
| I il IV Annual | il il 1976 1977 
(Millions of dollars) 
Gross domestic saving ............ 231 643 93 270 226 68 657 169 342 147 589 658 
Capital consumption allow- 

ances and miscellaneous 

valuation adjustments ...... 12 13 3 3 3 6 15 3 4 4 9 11 
Net domestic saving ............ 219 630 90 267 223 62 642 166 338 143 580 647 

Non-financial capital acquisi- 
UG 388 Deere k enere Sener net ees 27 57 9 slit 4 i 31 3 15 ies 24 35 
Gross fixed capital forma- 

RION Ree eo 26 48 9 18 12 11 50 4 10 12 39 26 
Net purchases of existing 

and intangible assets. ........ 1 9 — —7 —8 —4 —19 —1 5 5 —15 9 

Net lending or borrowing ........ 204 586 84 259 222 61 626 166 327 130 565 623 
Net financial investment .......... 204 586 84 259 222 61 626 166 327 130 565 623 
Net increase in _ financial 
ASSOUS erties omer SORA 3,820 2,670 21 1,809 928 1,656 4,414 494 1,744 670 2,758 2,908 
Currency and deposits: ........ —219 353 — 223 149 80 393 399 —213 136 56 6 —21 
Currency and bank 
Gepositsic= #3 — 58 263 — 268 120 68 290 210 — 237 144 37 — 80 — 56 

Deposits in other institu- 

RIONS Beech eee —40 15 33 13 12 —21 37 —38 18 1 58 —19 

Foreign currency and 

deposits)... 5! —121 75 12 16 — 124 152 62 —26 18 28 54 

Consumer credit ................ 159 70 —97 35 —5 146 79 — 113 — 16 4 —67 — 125 
Loans: 

Omenmloanss. 227s. as 702 381 65 84 110 640 282 543 109 530 934 
Government of Canada 

treasury bills .......0........... 68 160 — 132 174 83 —51 74 103 113 268 125 484 
Finance company and other 

short-term commercial 

Dapenrs oe ens 583 266 — 409 503 41 201 336 —274 468 -—316 135 —122 
BAONIG AGES 5 Bcc tee 514 409 95 167 120 141 523 247 136 177 382 560 
BONGS see. ere Rees. ces 214 329 39 156 115 428 738° - 127 168 315 310 610 

Government of Canada 

bonds Ae —23 —53 10 47 13 289 359 Syf 112 135 70 304 

Provincial government 

bondst. eo. 96 158 =30 46 57 19 112 3 6 55 93 64 
Municipal government 
DONGS ee ee ee 41 47 13 —3 Uf 16 33 31 5 9 17 45 

Other Canadian bonds .... 100 177 26 66 38 104 234 36 45 116 130 197 
Claims on associated enter- 

prises: 

CONPOMAte he ote 672 668 105 349 439 234 W227, 245 42 374 893 661 
SSLOCKS ier. 5 nt es at — 163 — 88 30 — 46 1 11 —4 20 —20 —3 =1415 =) 
Foreign investments.............. — 50 —26 —32 —3 — 28 25 —38 —66 —17 —4 — 63 — 87 
Other financial assets .......... 257 — 308 252 148 38 70 508 78 60 — 222 438 — 84 

Net increase in liabilities ._..... 3,616 2,084 —63 1,550 706 1,595 3,788 328 1,417 540 2,193 2,285 
Currency and deposits: 

MeDOSIIS Hastie. 3: os — a — — — — — —_— — — —_ 
Payables: 

POANS Hees 23 esi ee ss 778 416 — 826 729 —211 412 104 — 255 366 197 — 308 308 

Bankiloans....-..-2..ses 556 161 — 456 470 —419 192 —213 —3 210 128 —405 335 

Other loans ...0....... 222 255 — 370 259 208 220 317 — 252 156 69 97 = 2s. 
Finance company and other 

short-term commercial 

DaDON ee ee ee ce 15255 202 137 253 — 193 415 612 244 411 = 192 197 463 
DION IG AGOS ree Neen... fnce 21 6 —2 6 —1 — 3 1 —1 —1 3 —1 
Bonds: 

other Canadian bonds ...... 381 660 232 365 303 279 1,179 —7 285 223 900 501 
Claims on associated enter- 

prises: 

SCOnDorale 4.4 a ee eee: ; 550 75 —34 —60 80 272 258 —5 20 97 — 14 2 
BLOCK Sie ee eee ee 18 302 48 —7 163 193 397 141 —30 57 204 168 
Other liabilities 00... 580 394 393 240 564 21 1,218 204 351 144 1,197 699 
PISGhODANGY i. ce. 02250 -c5ecercsscacssss —— — os — — — — — == = = =e 

Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts. 
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Reference Table 105 


Financial Flows: Sales Finance and Consumer Loan Companies 


1974-1977 
1976 
1974 1975 
| I Il IV. Annual 
(Millions of dollars) 
Gross domestic saving . 135 187 37 53 45 26 161 
Capital consumption allow- 
ances and miscellaneous 
valuation adjustments 8 8 2 2 Zz 3 9 
Net domestic saving 12% 179 35 51 43 23 152 
Non-financial capital acquisi- 
tion d 9 ¥) 1 it —1 4 5 
Gross fixed capital forma- 
tion ... 9 9 1 1 = 4 6 
Net purchases ‘of existing 
and intangible assets ........ — — — — —1 _ —1 
Net lending or borrowing ........ 126 178 36 52 46 22 156 
Net financial investment .. 126 178 36 52 46 22 156 
Net increase in financial 
assets .. 1,371 817 285 107 —77 398 713 
Currency and deposits: . 18 24 —6 3 —27 115 85 
Currency and bank 
deposits . —12 18 —11 6 —15 15 =5 
Deposits in other ‘insti- 
CUTIONS = eee ee 3 —4 — — — — — 
Foreign currency and 
depositss 27 10 5 —3 — 12 100 90 
Receivables: 
consumer credit ........... HE) 73 —96 35 —3 143 79 
Loans: 
other loans...................... 946 575 303 21 —119 176 381 
Government of Canada 
treasury bills .....00.......... = —_— — — — — — 
Finance company and 
other short-term com- 
mercial paper ............... 5 2 it —9 77 —61 14 
Mortgages .................08 159 71 29 39 32 34 134 
BOnGS eet eee 2 1 4 —3 2 9 12 
Government of Canada 
bonds See 1 1 — —2 — —1 —3 
Provincial government 
DondSs wets 2 —_ 2 —— 1 —- 3 
Municipal government 
BONGS rete eet ai: -- — 1 -— 1 — 2 
Other Canadian bonds —1 — it —1 —- 10 10 
Claims on _ associated 
enterprises: 
corporate 4.5 enn... 63 62 10 33 13 2 58 
SIOCkSe= = ere 1 — — — = == == 
Foreign investments. Sete — = — —= 26 ==. = 
Other financial assets 22 9 34 —12 —52 —20 —50 
Net increase in liabilities ..... 1,245 639 249 55 — 123 376 557 
Loans: . SARS foe enact 247 13 — 168 — 108 — 118 —62 — 456 
Bank loans . See 142 50 — 124 — 82 — 106 —48 — 360 
Other loans .......... 105 —37 —44 — 26 —12 —14 —96 
Finance company and 
other short-term com- 
mercial paper ............... 525 —27 195 89 —347 191 128 
Mortgages ........ — 9 — aot = ae aie, 
Bonds: 
other Canadian bonds 150 448 133 92 280 179 684 
Claims on _ associated 
enterprises: 
corporate 159 70 23 — 66 19 162 138 
Stocks 87 67 =. 30 — 18 21 33 
Other liabilities 77 59 66 18 62 —114 32 


Discrepancy .... 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts. 
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1977 Jan. 1—Sept. 30 
| I il 1976 1977 
34 36 30 135 100 
2 3 3 6 8 
32 33 27 129 92 
2 “4 2 1 8 
2 4 2 2 8 
a = = =| = 
32 32 28 134 92 
32 32 28 134 92 
184 357 —4101 315 440 
—23 15 —40 —30 —48 
—29 35 —14 —20 —8 
6 —20 —26 —10 —40 
—111 —16 Uf —64 —120 
236 303 —157 205 382 
11 —7 —3 —_— 1 
8 52 40 75 100 
21 31 8 100 60 
7 —19 —- 3 —12 
1 24 = 32 4 
2 1 3 3 
= — == 2 —— 
6 —20 — a —14 
32 —8 48 56 72 
3 6 —4 —30 5 
152 325 —129 181 348 
97 —118 93 —394 tt 
94 —115 104 —312 83 
3 —3 —11 — 82 ait 
68 271 —394 —63 —55 
— —1 —2 —1 —3 
—61 162 130 505 231 
—56 —3 —7 —24 — 66 
27 4 —4 12 en 
lite 10 55 146 142 


Reference Table 106 
Financial Flows: Non-financial Private Corporations 


1974-1977 


Gross domestic saving ............ 
Capital consumption allow- 
ances and miscellaneous 
valuation adjustments ...... 

Net domestic saving 
Non-financial capital acquisi- 
tion 


tion 
Value of physical change in 
INVENTONCS aes 
Net purchases of existing 
and intangible assets. ........ 
Net lending or borrowing ........ 
Net financial investment ...... 
Net increase in financial 
ASSOIS he ee te 
Currency and deposits: .... 
Currency and _ bank 
deposits... 
Deposits in other insti- 
TUTIONS Pemen ne, 
Foreign currency and 
deposits.) 
Receivables: 


othenioans=>. 5. 
Government of Canada 
treasury bills .................. 
Finance company and 
other short-term com- 
mercial paper ................ 
Mortgages 3....5.5:0c 


DONGS Hence ects 
Provincial government 
bonds\U eee 
Municipal government 
DOnGS) eee eee 
Other Canadian bonds 
Claims on _ associated 
enterprises: 

GOlporatesc. 
SLOCKS mentee vee eae? 
Foreign investments.......... 
Other financial assets ...... 

Net increase in liabilities ..... 
Payables: 
AGC fe eae ee ee eee Ne: 


BankiloanSece.- 
Otherloanss-- cee, 
Finance company and 
other short-term com- 
mercial paper ................ 
MONG AGES 22) oer srvsc-cnees 
Bonds: 
other Canadian bonds 
Claims on_ associated 
ONTONDNISCS> - 5... csee 
GCOrporates.. 
StOCKS foc tea roe ea 
Other liabilities 00000000000... 
Discrepancy ......... 


1974 1975 
11,917 12,555 
8,014 8,891 
3,903 3,664 
19,919 17,082 
16,947 18,085 
3,116 —845 
2144 158 
~8,002 —4,527 
7,167 —4,049 
8,994 6,559 
442 377 
477 656 
2937, 3272 
2207 
5,175 3,855 
133 96 
5,042 3,759 
97 204 
79 16 
—84 353 
44 7 
—125 126 
=A =6 
—49 104 

1 13 

7a 15 
1,967 1,194 
214. 29 
40 —69 
1,303 525 
16,161 10,608 
4,857 2,523 
3,713 3,345 
3,144 2,440 
569 905 
1,463 212 
500 332 
1,457 2,112 
871 661 
856 960 
2,444 463 
2645) 5478 


3,261 
2,343 
918 
5,766 
4,385 
1,445 
—64 

— 2,505 
~ 1,219 


—528 
191 


108 
19 


3,911 
2,467 
1,444 
5,650 
5,444 
282 
=76 

— 1,739 
— 1,269 


2,479 
312 


282 


—25 


3,874 
2,543 
1,331 
5,000 
5,379 
— 286 
—93 

— 1,126 
—419 


2,150 
440 


292 


529 
284 
250 
149 
—707 


1977 Jan. 1-Sept. 30 

IV. Annual | Il Ul 1976 1977 
(Millions of dollars) 

3,343 14,389 3,108 3,816 4,415 11,046 11,339 
2,618 9,971 2,596 2,727 2,820 7,353 8,143 
725 4,418 512 1,089 1,595 3,693 3,196 
5,228 21,644 5,442 5,016 5,244 16,416 15,702 
5,328 20,536 4,772 5,611 5,698 15,208 16,081 
29 1,470 765 —347 -—305 1,441 113 
—129 -—362 -95  —248 -—149 —233 —492 
—1,885 —7,255 -—2,334 —1,200 -—829 -—5,370 —4,363 
—2,591 —5,498  —1,247 -—876 -—829 -—2,907 —2,952 
1,509 5,610 Unie Sbenk) | Ape 4,101 6,398 
560 =: 1,503 —655 722 165 943 232 
179 861 — 368 351 163 682 146 
31 66 —36 202 — 18 35 148 
350 576 — 251 169 20 226 —62 
784 =. 2,238 690 1,327 1,046 1,454 3,063 
156 —38 —191 —66 46 —194 —211 
628 2,276 881 1,393 1,000 1,648 3,274 
16 —4130 70 49 44 — 146 163 
7 37 9 70 9 —112 30 —33 
—116 —239 229 102 —165 — 123 166 
38 79 —2 30 28 41 56 
—35 —55 24 —17 —25 —20 — 18 
—8 —30 15 —6 2 = 22 11 
—3 —4 2 11 —5 —1 8 
—1 —2 —6 —1 — =1 =1/ 
—23 —19 13 —21 —22 4 —30 
386 1,452 590 518 791 1,066 1,899 
—16 20 17 —51 26 39 = 
5 1 40 4 37 —4 81 
— 120 701 145 465 187 821 797 
4,100 11,108 2,404 4,095 2,851 7,008 9,350 
1,345 Ws leer — 454 460 477 — 168 483 
1,143 3,690 1,736 877 302 2,547 2;915 
800 2,970 1,432 610 462 2,170 2,504 
343 720 304 267 —160 Si 411 
—218 393 206 — 133 322 611 395 
276 757 106 258 107 481 471 
365 2,132 393 614 640 1,767 1,647 
284 1,103 428 271 163 819 862 
668 1,170 113 1,162 436 502 Ufa 
237 686 — 124 586 404 449 866 
706 —1,757 — 1,087 —324 a —2,463 —1,411 


“ Prior to second quarter 1972, included in category ‘other Canadian bonds’. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts. 
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Summary 


Economic growth picked up in 1978 in Canada and in most countries belonging 
to the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD), 
although output growth slowed in the United States, the major market for 
Canadian exports. In relative terms the growth rates in Japan and the United 
States were above the average for the OECD while that for Canada was close 
to the average. For the seven major countries in the OECD private investment 
and inventory accumulation generally grew more rapidly than in the previous 
year, while government spending and the foreign balance made smaller contri- 
butions. For this group of countries growth was relatively constant over the two 
halves of the year. 


The major international economic developments of 1978 are reviewed in 
Chapter 2. These developments included surprisingly large gains in employ- 
ment given the moderate growth in output, some slowing in inflation in the 
industrial world, a shifting of the current account position of the OECD 
countries from a deficit in 1977 to a small surplus in 1978 and substantial 
movements in exchange rates. 


In Chapter 3, developments in total demand and output in the Canadian 
economy are discussed. Constant dollar gross national product (GNP) 
advanced 3.4 per cent, compared with 2.7 per cent in 1977. Real domestic 
product (RDP) also rose 3.4 per cent, with a strong advance occurring in the 
commercial sector, particularly manufacturing. There was no increase in aggre- 
gate productivity in 1978. 


The impact of changes in demand and output on the labour market is reviewed 
in Chapter 4. Employment increased 3.4 per cent, a sharp rise from the gain of 
1.8 per cent in 1977. Manufacturing employment grew rapidly, especially in the 
second half of the year. While the average unemployment rate was higher in 
1978 at 8.4 per cent, the rate in the last quarter of the year was 8.2 per cent. 


A review of some of the reasons for the varied pace of economic activity 
among the main economic regions of the country is presented in Chapter 5. 
Real output in 1978 is estimated to have increased most rapidly in British 
Columbia and the Prairies, particularly in Alberta. Real growth in Ontario and 
Quebec was at about the national average, whereas the Atlantic region 
expanded at a slower rate. 


Price and cost developments are discussed in Chapter 6. While the deprecia- 
tion of the Canadian dollar provided a major stimulus to the growth of the 
private sector in 1978, it also caused some increase in Canadian inflation. In 
the case of food prices, the effects of depreciation were compounded by 
sharply increasing international prices of many products due to supply short- 
ages. Food prices rose 15.5 per cent in Canada in 1978, a sharp acceleration 


from the increase of 8.4 per cent in 1977. On the other hand, non-food and 
energy prices rose less rapidly than in 1977. The total consumer price index 
(CPI) rose 9.0 per cent compared with 8.0 per cent in 1977. 


In Chapter 7, profits, investment and financial developments in the business 
sector are reviewed. Corporate profits rose 16.7 per cent for the year although 
profits adjusted for inventory revaluation rose less rapidly. The increase in 
profits pushed their share of net national income above the historical average 
for the first time since 1975, although the share of profits excluding inventory 
revaluations remained slightly below average. The volume of business fixed 
investment — non-residential construction plus machinery and equipment — 
increased 1.1 per cent following a gain of 1.7 per cent in 1977. 


Changes in income, spending and savings in the personal sector are discussed 
in Chapter 8. Despite the slowing in wage gains in 1978, personal disposable 
income increased 11.6 per cent, up from 10.3 per cent in 1977. The accelera- 
tion was due to the impact of the federal income tax cut early in the year, 
strong growth of nearly 40 per cent in net farm income and an increase of 

16 per cent in investment income. In volume terms, personal expenditure on 
goods and services grew a moderate 3.1 per cent over the year, showing a little 
more growth than in 1977. The savings rate also increased during the year to 
average 10.9 per cent, matching the previous peak in 1975. 


A discussion of the Canadian balance of payments is contained in Chapter 9. 
The current account deficit widened from $4.2 billion in 1977 to $5.3 billion in 
1978. A gain in the volume of trade in 1978 only partly offset a further loss in 
the terms of trade. This widening of the current account deficit was in sharp 
contrast to the contraction in the surplus on capital account to $2 billion from 
$4.1 billion in the previous year. The difference between this inflow and the 
current account deficit was accounted for by a decline in net official monetary 
assets of $3.3 billion. 


Developments in the government sector are reviewed in Chapter 10. The 
growth in expenditures at both the federal and provincial-local-hospital (PLH) 
levels of government slowed in 1978. The federal deficit rose by roughly 

$3.3 billion in 1978 while the PLH deficit declined by around $350 million. The 
consolidated government deficit increased by $2.8 billion to $8.2 billion or 
3.5 per cent of GNP. A general review of the factors behind the increase in 
deficits over the past four years and comparative international data on 
government expenditures and deficits are also provided in Chapter 10. 


In the final chapter, financial developments are reviewed. The topic of primary 
interest in the financial sector during 1978 was the depreciation of the 
Canadian dollar and the efforts of the Bank of Canada to stabilize the 
exchange rate. Interest rates rose steadily during the year as the Bank Rate 
was raised a number of times. Borrowing in non-financial sectors increased 
fairly rapidly despite these interest rate increases. 


2 International Economic Developments 


OECD Countries 


United States 


Growth of real output and demand in the industrial world continued at a 
modest rate in 1978. For the member countries of the OECD, real GNP 
advanced 3.5 per cent, little changed from 1977, and down considerably from 
the 5.2 per cent rate of growth achieved in 1976, the only full year of significant 
recovery following the 1974-1975 recession. For the seven major OECD 
countries, real GNP advanced 3.8 per cent in 1978, compared to 4.0 per cent 
in 1977. Of the seven major OECD countries, only Japan grew at a rate 
significantly above the average OECD growth rate; the North American econo- 
mies grew at rates near the average, while the European economies grew at 
rates below the OECD average. 


Real GNP growth for the OECD was even throughout the course of 1978, 
although this obscured a pick-up in domestic demand and a worsening foreign 
balance in the second half of the year. Domestic demand and output were 
somewhat depressed in the first half of the year, reflecting the transitory 
influences of strikes and bad weather in the United States and Germany. 
Output and demand rebounded in the second half of the year, aided by growth 
of public expenditures in general, and public demand in Japan and Germany in 
particular. Domestic demand growth exceeded GNP growth in the second half 
of 1978. This reflected a negative swing in the foreign sector balance of about 
one-quarter of a percentage point. The foreign sector’s contribution to real 
growth in the latter half of the year, however, varied considerably among 
member countries, and seemed to be indicative of a better distribution of 
current account balances within the OECD. In Japan and Germany, the 
successive appreciations of the yen and the mark respectively, as well as the 
pick-up in domestic demand growth, produced a distinct deceleration in export 
volumes and an acceleration in imports. In the U.S., export growth increased 
and import growth decreased. This in part reflected the depreciation of the 
U.S. dollar. 


Among the components of domestic demand within OECD countries, real 
private consumption growth was particularly rapid. With nominal wage and 
price increases generally slowing, and strong growth in employment, total real 
income grew significantly. Changes in net taxes were broadly neutral in their 
effect on real disposable income growth, while changes in savings rates had 
little impact on real consumption. Public consumption expenditures contribut- 
ed significantly to real growth, reflecting the expansionary fiscal stances in 
most major OECD countries and in Japan in particular. Non-residential fixed 
investment growth was modest, while residential construction remained weak. 
Inventory changes had little impact on real GNP growth. This reflected a 
cautious attitude towards inventory accumulation and concurrent declines in 
inventory-sales ratios. 


In the U.S., Canada’s largest trading partner, real GNP rose 4 per cent. Real 
growth was led by increased business fixed investment which grew 7.8 per 


Table 2.1 


Main Indicators of International Developments, 1973-1978 
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“ Unemployment rates for Japan, France, Germany, Italy, the United Kingdom and all OECD countries have been adjusted to 


international definitions by the OECD. 
(2) Calculated by the Department of Finance. 
8) Representing about 90 per cent of total OECD countries. 


Source: OECD, Economic Outlook, December, 1978, updated in some instances with more recent information. 


cent. This growth represented another year of cyclical response to improve- 
ments in the rate of growth of output, capacity utilization, business profits and 
cash flow. Real consumption expenditures rose 4 per cent, as increases in real 
incomes were augmented by increased consumer indebtedness and by period- 
ic reductions in the personal savings rate. Residential construction expendi- 
tures rose 3.8 per cent, a rate unexpected after two consecutive years of 


Canada-United States Economic Performance, 
1975-1978 


Growth in output (constant dollar GNP) 
(Seasonally adjusted, year-over-year per cent change by quarter) 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Canadian Statistical Review, Monthly, Cat. 11-003; United States 
Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business. 


Other OECD Countries 


growth of over 20 per cent. Real government expenditures rose 3.4 per cent: 
the real value of federal purchases fell 1.3 per cent, largely reflecting expendi- 
ture shortfalls, while state and local expenditures rose 4.3 per cent. Real 
exports of goods and services rose 9.0 per cent, while total imports rose 11.2 
per cent. Real output growth in 1978 was accompanied by a small decline in 
aggregate productivity and an unexpectedly large increase in employment. 
This increase in employment more than offset another sharp increase in the 
labour force and as a result the unemployment rate fell a full percentage point 
to 6.0 per cent. 


The U.S. current account deficit widened slightly in 1978. Growth in merchan- 
dise import volumes outstripped that of exports as, in general, economic 
growth in the U.S. exceeded that of its major trading partners. Moreover, the 
rise in U.S. activity was comparatively more import-intensive. The effect of the 
differential in growth in domestic activity outweighed the impact of the 
depreciation of the U.S. dollar on the current account balance. All told, the 
current account deficit increased $1.1 billion to $16.4 billion. The deficit on 
merchandise trade increased $2 billion to $28.5 billion: in particular, the 1977 
surplus of $3.6 billion on trade in manufactured goods turned into a $5.8 billion 
deficit in 1978. 


The rate of inflation in the U.S. increased in 1978. The CPI rose 7.7 per cent in 
1978, compared to 6.5 per cent in 1977. Increased social security taxes and 
minimum wages at the beginning of the year, an acceleration in food prices 
during the first half of the year and increases in import prices throughout the 
year contributed to the pick-up in inflation. 


Among Canada’s other major trading partners, only in Japan did real output 
advance at a substantial pace. Led by an increase of over 10 per cent in gross 
fixed capital formation, Japanese real GNP rose 5.5 per cent. Real consumer 
and government expenditures rose significantly, reflecting the expansionary 
stance of fiscal policy. In response to the strength of domestic activity and the 
appreciation of the yen, import growth increased while export volumes fell; 
however, as the terms of trade (that is to say, the ratio of the export price level 
to the import price level) experienced a massive gain of approximately 20 per 
cent, the current account surplus increased U.S. $5.7 billion to U.S. $16.6 
billion. In Germany, real gross national expenditure (GNE) grew 3.4 per cent, 
led by increased gross fixed capital formation. The appreciation of the mark 
had a significant impact on trade volumes. Aided by a terms of trade gain, 
however, the current account surplus increased U.S. $4.6 billion to U.S. $8.3 
billion. In the United Kingdom, real gross domestic product (GDP) rose 3.0 per 
cent, led by increased consumer expenditures. Investment growth remained 
relatively strong, reflecting investment in North Sea oil and manufacturing. 
Stimulated by this strength in domestic demand, imports rose sharply, but the 
terms of trade improved and the current account surplus fell only marginally. 


Employment growth in the entire OECD area was quite strong, and productivity 
growth surprisingly weak, given the moderate growth in output. The gains in 
employment were concentrated in the non-manufacturing areas. While employ- 
ment in manufacturing advanced considerably in both Canada and the U.S., it 
fell in the remainder of the OECD. Accompanying this employment growth were 
higher labour force participation rates, particularly among women. Unemploy- 
ment in the OECD area averaged 15.6 million (5.3 per cent) in 1978, down 
slightly from 15.9 million (5.4 per cent) in 1977. The U.S. was the only major 
industrial country to record a significant reduction in unemployment over the 
year. 


Productivity performance in the industrial world was generally weak in 1978. 
The rate of productivity growth for the year was the lowest since the 1974-1975 
recession, which in turn represented the lowest increase for over a decade. 
While nominal wage increases moderated somewhat in 1978, this weak pro- 
ductivity performance meant that increases in unit labour costs were little 
changed from 1977. Aided by minor changes in world commodity prices, 
including that of oil, and significant terms of trade improvements in Japan and 
Germany brought about by currency appreciations, consumer prices for the 
seven major OECD countries decelerated to 7 per cent growth in 1978 from 
7.9 per cent in 1977. The acceleration in consumer prices in North America 
reflected the substantial acceleration in food prices. 


The current account position of the OECD countries improved from a deficit of 
$27.6 billion in 1977 to a surplus of $1.8 billion in 1978. The improvement was 
accounted for by improved transactions on the merchandise trade account as 
the deficit on services was basically unchanged. While export volume growth 
exceeded import growth by about a full percentage point, much of the 
improvement in the current account balance was due to a terms of trade gain 
against the rest of the world. The combined current account surplus of the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) fell $21.5 billion to $11 
billion, while the deficit of non-oil developing countries widened $10 billion to 
$34 billion. Within the OECD, the surpluses of Japan, Germany and the other 
European countries increased, while the deficit of the U.S. widened marginally. 
There was some evidence in the latter half of 1978 that adjustments were 
taking place to produce a more balanced distribution of current account 
surpluses and deficits within the OECD. The change in the current account 
positions of the larger OECD countries can partly be characterized as the initial 
stage of the adjustment process to exchange rate changes. Countries that 


Table 2.2 
Current Account Balances 
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(Other OECD countries comprise Australia, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey. 

) Qil-exporting countries comprise Algeria, Bahrein, Ecuador, Gabon, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, the Libyan Arab Jamahiriya, 
Nigeria, Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, the United Arab Emirates and Venezuela. 

Source: OECD, Economic Outlook, December, 1978, updated in some instances with more recent information. 


have had surpluses in recent years experienced currency appreciations while 
countries that have had deficits experienced currency depreciations. So far, 
the terms of trade effects have generally outweighed the effects on trade 
volumes, and surpluses and deficits have widened rather than narrowed. 


There were substantial exchange rate movements in 1978. As in 1977, they 
apparently reflected responses to current account positions rather than differ- 
ential monetary conditions. The Japanese yen and major European currencies 
all appreciated against the U.S. dollar, while the Canadian dollar depreciated. 
Specifically, the U.S. dollar depreciated by 23 per cent against the Japanese 
yen, 26 per cent against the Swiss franc, 14 per cent against the Deutsche- 
mark, 9 per cent against the French franc and by 9 per cent against sterling. 
Conversely, the U.S. dollar appreciated 7 per cent against the Canadian dollar. 
On balance, the trade-weighted rate of exchange of the U.S. dollar fell in 1978. 


3 Aggregate Demand and Output 
in Canada 


In Canada GNE grew 10.3 per cent in 1978 (see Table 3.1). This increase was 
composed of a 3.4 per cent rise in the volume of spending and a 6.7 per cent 
increase in prices. Final domestic demand grew 10.2 per cent, but 7.9 per cent 
of this increase represented inflation and only 2.1 per cent represented a 
volume advance. The higher growth in GNE reflected a pick-up in real inventory 


Table 3.1 
Gross National Expenditure 
(Percentage change unless otherwise specified) 
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Millions of dollars. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditures Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001. 
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Table 3.2 
Recent Performance of Real Output, 1976-1978 
(Based on seasonally adjusted data) 


accumulation and a significant improvement in the real current account 
balance. 


Consumer spending grew 11.1 per cent during the year, with all major catego- 
ries of goods and services showing significant current dollar increases. After 
allowance for price increases averaging 7.8 per cent, however, real expendit- 
ures grew only 3.1 per cent, little changed from the 2.8 per cent advance in 
1977 (see Chapter 8). Government expenditures grew 9.8 per cent, somewhat 
less than the overall increase in GNE (see Chapter 10). Investment rose 7.8 per 
cent in current dollar terms but fell 0.5 per cent after removal of the effects of 
inflation. Small real gains in plant and equipment outlays were offset by a 
decline in real spending on residential construction. 


Inventory accumulation picked up somewhat during the year to a current dollar 
value of physical change of $1,179 million, compared with the $111 million 
accumulation in 1977 (see Chapter 7). Measured in current dollars, the deficit 
on goods and services grew from $4,516 million in 1977 to $5,261 million in 
1978. This widening in the deficit reflected a decline in the terms of trade; when 
measured in volume terms the deficit narrowed significantly, from $4,661 
million in 1977 to $3,622 million in 1978 (see Chapter 9). 


Both RDP and real GNP showed growth of 3.4 per cent in 1978. The quarterly 
growth profile differed substantially between the two measures, however, as a 
result of changing patterns in investment income flows to and from non-resi- 
dents throughout the year (see Table 3.2). In the fourth quarter in particular, 
the termination of the Anti-Inflation Board (AIB) controls on dividend payments 
and the December 31 expiry of certain deferred tax advantages associated 
with the tax changes of 1972 caused especially large dividend outflows. The 
quarterly pattern of output growth was also significantly affected by strikes and 
abnormal weather. 


The goods and services sub-sectors registered roughly equal increases in 
production in 1978. Viewed from a different perspective, however, output in 
commercial industries expanded 3.8 per cent while output in the non-commer- 
cial industries grew only 1.2 per cent. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Canadian Statistical Review, Monthly, Cat. 11-003. 
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Chart 3.1 
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Source: Statistics Canada, /ndexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry, Monthly, Cat. 61-005; 
and reference table 25. ; 


Manufacturing output surged 7.4 per cent in 1978. The strengthening was 
shared by both durable and non-durable goods industries, although it was 
more pronounced in the second. Led by clothing-related industries, production 
of non-durables jumped 8.8 per cent. This sector benefitted from the impact of 
federal and provincial budget measures on consumer expenditure as well as 
the continued decline in import penetration which accompanied the imposition 
of import quotas in late 1976 and the continued depreciation of the Canadian 
dollar. The strong export-led growth in the pulp and paper industry also 
contributed significantly to growth in non-durables. The only weak industries in 
this group were the producers of food and beverages and petro-chemicals. In 
the former, growth was restrained by significant labour disputes in meat 
packing during the summer months. There was an average growth of 6.2 per 
cent in the durables group, with wood, furniture, primary metals and machinery 
posting the strongest increases. Contributing factors included strong wood 
and steel exports and the strengthening in domestic consumer durables 
expenditure and business equipment investment. In the middle part of the year 
the provincial sales tax cuts were an important force encouraging consumer 
spending on, and therefore production of, durable goods. 
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Table 3.3 


Annual Changes in Output by Industry, 1973-1978 
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“) Includes defense. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Canadian Statistical Review, Monthly, Cat. 11-003. 


Other Industries 
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The weakness of investment and ensuing modest capacity expansion, com- 
bined with strong output growth, resulted in a sharp rise in capacity utilization 
within manufacturing. In real terms, capital formation in manufacturing during 
the year was down almost 10 per cent from 1977, and 16 per cent from its 
1974 peak, while productive capacity rose a modest 2.9 per cent. Thus, with a 
7.4 per cent increase in output, capacity utilization rose 3.6 percentage points, 
from 83.1 per cent to 86.7 per cent. It was the first time since 1974 that 
utilization surpassed its 1961-1977 average of 85.3 per cent. Reflecting the 
quarterly pattern of output growth, most of the improvement in utilization 
occurred in the last three quarters of the year. In the fourth quarter, utilization 
reached 89.2 per cent. This is a hopeful sign for future capital outlays as strong 
investment upswings have historically coincided with periods where utilization 
rates were in the 88 to 90 per cent range. 


Table 3.4 presents the value data for manufacturers’ shipments, inventories 
and orders. The value of shipments rose 18.8 per cent in 1978, the third 
consecutive year of acceleration. Shipments of machinery and equipment, 
other intermediate goods and export based products each rose 20 per cent or 
more. Even construction material shipments, the slowest growing component, 
grew 13.8 per cent, partly because of rising wood prices. 


Inventory-shipments ratios fell significantly as a result of strong growth in 
shipments, and the unfilled orders backlog grew by 32.3 per cent. By year-end 
several component industries within manufacturing were experiencing tight 
capacity constraints, lean inventory situations and full order books. 


In the goods sector only primary industries and construction showed declines 
in output; the latter industry was affected by weak building demand and by 
strikes. The decline in mining activity was pervasive. Contributing factors 
included weak international demand for many base metals and stepped-up 
efforts to conserve non-renewable fossil fuels. The output of mineral fuels 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Utilization Rates in Canadian Manufacturing, Quarterly, Cat. 31-003. 


declined 0.4 per cent and output of metallic ores, which dropped 20.4 per cent, 
was affected throughout the year by industrial disputes, first in the iron ore 
segment where over half a million man-days were lost, and then in nickel 
production where another million man-days were lost. 


Growth in the service sector at 3.3 per cent was virtually unchanged from 1977. 
With the exception of the acceleration in wholesale and retail trade, most 
industries showed slower output growth in 1978. The weakest increase was 
recorded in public administration and defense where, in response to policies of 
restraint, growth remained on a downward trend. 


Aggregate output per person employed, or labour productivity, grew at a 
sustained rate in Canada over much of the post-war period. These steady 
productivity increases were the main source of the rapid increase in per capita 
income which occurred over these years. 


Between the 1956 and 1966 peak years of economic activity, real GNE per 
employed person rose at an average annual rate of 2.1 per cent. From 1966 to 
the 1973 cyclical peak, average productivity accelerated to 2.5 per cent per 
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Table 3.4 


Manufacturers’ Shipments, Inventories and Unfilled Orders 


1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 


Shipments 


Total.) eee eee 
Durablesmeccaceet ne 
Non-durables .................. 


Consumer non-durable ...... 
Consumer durable ............. 


Machinery and equipment 


Construction materials ..... 


Other intermediate goods 


Exponbasecds == 


Inventories Owned 


TOtaltee: crete ee ee 


Unfilled Orders 


"Ota epee pore eee 


Total Inventories............0.00..... 
Raw materials ...........00000.... 
Finished products............... 

UntilediOrders: =e ee 


(Percentage change) 


poise oe Mees il Pe 18.7 23.5 7.3 10.9 11.9 18.8 
So nd iti the eae ck en ee CE 18.7 18.9 6.7 11.5 12.2 20.0 
Pisa ot a bela ree eee aeae ee 18.7 tat 7.8 10.4 11.6 176 
4G: oR eR a ans 18.0 24.8 13.3 10.0 The 17.9 
Sikes eed 15.8 20.4 Usa 5.0 4.1 16.4 
Re re ere oe ene ees 12.5 26.8 15.0 2.8 5.0 20.0 
ERE te ON ee MO ere 17.0 24.7 alc? 7.9 8.4 13.8 
Abo AM 5 Gah ee a ta Nie kee tee 19:9 24.3 3.5 11.7 11.5 20.2 
Pater, Actas Nee eT ne ees 21.8 20.1 0.5 18.0 18.8 20.3 
Palen Rech en eu ae ae ee ee 20.9 36.5 5.8 Lo 8.6 11.4 
Eee eT is ce decane ete get 23.3 33.9 4.8 6.7 8.1 15.9 
Baz ct tak mbar ae en tee ae) 18.5 39.2 6.9 8.3 iS Fs a 
AS cect de ae gs Sile2 36.1 —6.8 —10.4 9.6 32.3 
edad eevintsic een Rea teeere 27.8 4.1 —11.6 10.0 6.3 32.4 
BA Re Be We AN 56.5 42.0 —6.2 — 13.0 10.2 32.3 


(Ratios to shipments) 


ves caeeclh Satcocelageett ree cioe nite ace 1.79 2a 2.03 2.00 1.94 1.69 
Saar i ee te ee 0.77 0.97 0.92 0.87 0.83 0.72 
Ney SMM Neots 0.59 0.68 0.67 0.69 0.68 0.57 
Re my pets ee ee 1.34 toy 1.33 1.09 1.07 1.10 


Source: Statistics Canada, Inventories, Shipments and Orders in Manufacturing Industries, monthly, Cat. 31-001. 
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year. Over the entire period 1956 to 1973, productivity growth exceeded 2.2 
per cent per year. 


The analysis of productivity growth since 1973 has been hampered to some 
extent by uncertainties relating to the underlying data. Several major revisions 
to the GNE estimates have been made in recent years and further revisions will 
no doubt be made in the future. In addition, the main employment series used 
in calculating aggregate productivity has also been revised. The overall effect 
of such revisions can be large; to take one example, the initial estimate of 
aggregate productivity growth for 1976 of 2.2 per cent has now been increased 
to 3.4 per cent. Even taking into account the uncertainties relating to the data, 
however, it is clear that since 1973 productivity in Canada has grown at rates 
well below the long-term average growth rates of the previous two decades. 
Recorded productivity levels declined in 1974 and 1975; after rebounding by 
3.4 per cent in 1976, productivity growth was a smaller 0.9 per cent in 1977. In 
1978, the preliminary estimate of aggregate productivity growth was zero, as 
gains occurred in manufacturing and there were losses elsewhere. 


The relatively poor productivity growth recorded in Canada over the past five 
years has led to some speculation that there has been a fundamental shift 
during the mid-1970s in the possibilities for productivity growth available to 
Canada. This is an issue on which there remains substantial disagreement 
among analysts. Both the precise nature of the productivity slowdown which 
has occurred and the magnitude of productivity growth which will materialize in 


Quarterly Evolution of Productivity in the 
Manufacturing Sector 
(Year-over-year percentage change) 
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the future are involved. Despite the uncertainty which exists, it does seem clear 
that a substantial part of the weak productivity performance since 1973 is 
related to the weak growth performance of the economy since 1973 rather than 
to long-term factors. For anumber of reasons, productivity growth suffers 
during a period of economic downturn or slow growth and surges during 
periods of rapid growth. In the four years since 1973 in which productivity 
growth has been weak or negative (1974, 1975, 1977 and 1978), real GNE 
growth has averaged 2.7 per cent per year, a low rate of growth by historical 
standards. In 1976, on the other hand, real GNE grew by 5.5 per cent and 
productivity showed commensurate strength, increasing by 3.4 per cent. It is 
also worth noting that productivity performance since 1973 has been similar in 
many ways to that recorded in the slow-growth years 1957-1961. 


The slowdown in productivity growth in the mid-1970s has been a common 
feature of all the OECD countries. In some, such as the United States, the 
beginning of the slowdown was earlier and some analysts have attributed the 
trend to long-term factors. In Canada, however, the deceleration in productivity 
is arelatively recent phenomenon and it is not yet possible to draw strong 
conclusions as to whether it is caused mainly by short- or long-term influences. 


Against this background it is difficult to know how to interpret the fact that 
there was no productivity growth in 1978. The composition of employment and 
output growth, by industry and age-sex category, is a partial answer, however, 
and it is also possible that some labour-capital and labour-energy substitution 
influenced the aggregates in a way which made labour productivity perform- 
ance weak. 


The sharply rising costs of energy since 1974, higher prices for imported 
machinery and equipment due to the depreciation of the Canadian dollar and 
generally lower rates of increase in wage rates have altered the price relation- 
ship between labour and capital and energy inputs of production. Producers 
attempting to minimize costs for any given level of production were thereby 
encouraged to use more labour relative to capital in the production process, 
and to a limited extent this may help account for the unchanged labour 
productivity level in 1978. 


It is also notable that the strongest employment growth occurred in those 
occupations with historically lower measured productivity levels. The age-sex 
category of the new employee is also important. Lower productivity would be 
expected for young people, because of their inexperience. Women have tended 
towards taking jobs in the service sector which includes most of the occupa- 
tions where productivity is particularly difficult to measure, and where there is a 
greater proportion of part-time work. Adult women accounted for over one-half 
the growth in total employment in 1978, for the fourth consecutive year. The 
service-producing sector accounted for about 75 per cent of the increase in 
female employment during the year. Within the service sector, the largest share 
of the net increase in female employment occurred in the community, business 
and personal services industry group. In contrast to 1977, a greater share of 
the increase in female employment was full-time rather than part-time work. 
While most of the increase in female employment has taken place in the more 
clerical or service-oriented types of jobs, 44 per cent of the net increase in new 
jobs classified as managerial were filled by women. In the manufacturing 
sector, where productivity advance can be more easily measured, employment 
growth in recent years has consistently lagged behind output growth. 


4 The Labour Market 


Employment 


By the end of 1978, a downward trend had been established in the unemploy- 
ment rate. High rates early in the year, however, meant that on average in 1978 
the rate rose 0.3 percentage points, to 8.4 per cent. Employment growth of 3.4 
per cent, which was particularly strong when viewed in the light of the 3.4 per 
cent increase in aggregate output, was more than offset by a 3.7 per cent rise 
in the size of the labour force. On the employment side, the commercial 
services and manufacturing industries generally showed the strongest gains 
while on the labour supply side the main contributor to growth was the 
increased participation rate of adult women and young people. As the controls 
program was phased out during the year, industrial unrest increased, and the 
number of man-days lost due to strikes was substantially greater than in 1977. 


The year 1978 was characterized by strong employment growth, particularly 
among adult women, accompanied by below average increases in real output. 
Industrial disputes were more frequent and prolonged during the year, follow- 
ing a year-long respite in 1977. 


Employment growth in 1978 was 324,000 or 3.4 per cent, compared with 
169,000 or 1.8 per cent in 1977. During the first half of the year, employment 
growth was steady at 1.0 per cent per quarter. There was a slight acceleration 
in the third quarter to a 1.1 per cent increase before a slowing in the final 
quarter of the year to 0.7 per cent. For the first time since 1974, employment 
growth exceeded the growth of the working-age population, leading to an 
increase in the employment-population ratio to 57.4 per cent from 56.6 per 
cent in 1977. 


The growth in adult female employment greatly exceeded the group’s popula- 
tion growth in 1978, leading to a significant rise in the employment-population 
ratio to 40.6 per cent from 39.0 per cent in 1977. The adult male group’s share 
of new jobs dropped to 25.3 per cent from 28.6 per cent last year while the 
youth share advanced to 23.5 per cent from 14.3 per cent in 1977. The 
employment ratio for young people increased 0.9 of a percentage point to 
55.0 per cent in 1978 as their employment grew faster than their total 
population. The employment ratio for adult men declined 0.1 per cent as their 
population growth exceeded their employment growth. 


The service-producing sector led total employment growth in 1978 with a net 
increase of 229,000 jobs. The community, business and personal services 
group generated the largest share of the net increase in service sector 
employment despite a slowing in the growth rate from 1977. The highest 
percentage increase in employment was in the transportation, communications 
and other utilities group, but its contribution to overall new job creation was 
not large because of its smaller absolute size. Employment in finance, insur- 
ance and real estate decelerated sharply in 1978, while public administration 
employment advanced only marginally. 
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Employment 
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Table 4.1 


The substantial improvement in manufacturing employment was largely 
responsible for the turnaround in employment growth in the goods-producing 
sector in 1978. Of 91,000 new jobs created in the goods-producing sector 
during the year, 67,000 were created in the manufacturing sector. (In 1977, 
employment in the goods-producing sector declined by 37,000.) Employment 
in primary industries excluding agriculture showed the largest relative gain in 
1978 although it contributed fewer jobs to the net increase than did the 
manufacturing sector. The continued sluggishness in both residential and 
non-residential construction led to a further decline in construction employ- 
ment. Man-days worked in construction declined slightly more than the 0.3 per 
cent fall in employment, as there were extensive strikes in the industry that are 
not reflected in the Labour Force Survey employment data. 


Annual Changes in Employment by Industry, 1973-1978 
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(Per cent) 
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Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, monthly, Cat. 71-001. 


Labour Force 


The labour force increased by 384,000 or 3.7 per cent in 1978 compared with 
an increase of 292,000 or 2.9 per cent in 1977. About half of the increase in the 
labour force was due to the increase in the working-age population, and the 
remainder to a 1.1 percentage point rise in the participation rate. Adult women 
continued to account for a large share of the increase in the labour force in 
1978, contributing 191,000 or 49.7 per cent of the total increase, a substantial 
gain from their 42.5 per cent share in 1977. In contrast to the increases for 
adult women, the shares of adult males and young people in overall labour 
force growth declined in 1978, the youth labour force share to 24.0 per cent 
from 28.1 per cent and the adult male share to 26.6 per cent from 29.5 per 
cent. 


The participation rate rose steadily during the first three quarters of 1978 
before levelling off in the fourth quarter at 62.9 per cent; for the year as a whole 
the average participation rate advanced 1.1 percentage points to 62.6 per cent. 
The participation rate for adult men remained fairly constant in 1978, while the 
rates for adult females and youths both rose steadily throughout the year. The 
participation rate for adult women rose 1.9 percentage points in 1978 to 

44.0 per cent while the rate for youths increased 1.2 percentage points to 

64.4 per cent. 
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Labour Market Indicators 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
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Table 4.2 
Labour Force Movements, 1977-1978” 


Fourth quarter 


1977 to 
fourth quarter 
1978 
Percentage percentage 
ADET 1978 Change change change 
Total 
Labour forceguk 2nie7 10,498 10,882 384 3.7 3.5 
Employment’ (7.2. 285a%: 9,648 9,972 324 3.4 3.8 
Unemployment .................. 850 911 61 a2 0.4 
Participation rate .............. 61.5 62.6 Bel a —- 
Employment rate .............. 56.6 57.4 0.8 — — 
Unemployment rate .......... 8.1 8.4 0.3 — — 
Adult men 
LeADOUPONCES $005) annus 4 4,957 5,059 102 2.1 17 
Employment ................0... 4,714 4,796 82 1.4, 1a 
Unemployment .................. 243 263 20 8.2 1.9 
Participation rate ............. 80.9 81.0 0.1 — — 
Employment rate .............. 76.9 76.8 -0.1 — — 
Unemployment rate .......... 4.9 Siz 0.3 —— — 
Adult women 
PaADOUrTOLCS Bratt Pati Ws 2,908 191 7.0 5.9 
EMDIOVYMEN oc cicccsca ssa: Zroils 2,683 166 6.6 6.4 
Unemployment .................. 200 225 20 Wels 0.5 
Participation rate .............. 42.1 44.0 1.9 — ae 
Employment rate .............. 39.0 40.6 1.6 — — 
Unemployment rate .......... 7.4 Tits 0.3 — — 
Young people 
PADOUT TONG Hoe. oscse ces sue 2,824 2,916 92 3.3 4.3 
Employment ...................... 2,417 2,493 76 3.1 a1 
Unemployment .................. 407 423 16 3.9 —0.6 
Participation rate .............. 63.2 64.4 Ue — — 
Employment rate .............. 54.1 55.0 0.9 — — 
Unemployment rate .......... 14.4 14.5 0.1 — — 
“Labour force, employment and unemployment in thousands; all rates in percentages. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, monthly, Cat. 71-001. 
Unemployment Despite strong employment growth in 1978, even stronger labour force growth 


pushed up the average unemployment rate to 8.4 per cent from 8.1 per cent in 
1977. The unemployment rate had climbed continuously throughout 1977 to 
peak at 8.4 per cent in the final quarter of the year. It remained at that level 
during the first quarter of 1978, then advanced to 8.5 per cent in the second 
quarter before declining steadily to average 8.2 per cent in the fourth quarter. 


The actual number of unemployed persons rose 61,000 to 911,000. Of this 
increase, 27,000 were unemployed through job loss or were laid off during the 
year, 14,000 voluntarily left their jobs and the remainder were new entrants to 
the labour force. The average duration of unemployment increased to 15.5 
weeks from its 1977 level of 14.5 weeks as the number of individuals unem- 
ployed 14 weeks or longer rose by 41,000. 
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Industrial Disputes 


Chart 4.3 
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All of the three major age-sex groups showed increased unemployment. The 
unemployment rates for adult men and adult women each rose 0.3 percentage 
points to 5.2 per cent and 7.7 per cent respectively, while the youth unemploy- 
ment rate rose 0.1 of a percentage point to 14.5 per cent. 


The number of families affected by unemployment increased by 42,000 to 
711,000 in 1978. Heads of family units accounted for over half of the increase, 
compared with about one-third in 1977. The remainder of the increase in 
families with at least one unemployed person included families with unem- 
ployed female spouses and/or other family members. Female spouses 
accounted for slightly more than one-quarter of the increase in total unemploy- 
ment in 1978. 


Following a respite in 1977, labour disputes became more prominent in 1978. 
Nevertheless, they involved far fewer man-days lost than in the strike-plagued 
years from 1974 to 1976. In 1978, 7,392,820 man-days were lost through 
industrial disputes, more than double the loss of 3,307,880 man-days during 
1977. These disputes do not show up as reduced employment in the Labour 
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Force Survey estimates, and this helps account, to a very limited extent, for the 
weakness in output growth relative to employment growth. There were several 
strikes during the year which contributed more than 100,000 man-days lost. 
The most prominent ones involved B.C. Telephone, the International Nickel 
Company of Canada, the construction industry, Iron Ore of Canada, Quebec- 
Cartier Mining, De Havilland Aircraft, Westinghouse Canada and the Post 
Office. With the wind-down of controls on incomes in 1978, some increase in 
strike activity was not unexpected. 
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5 The Regional Economies 


The pace of economic activity in 1978, as in previous years, varied among the 
main economic regions of Canada. Real output in 1978 is estimated to have 
increased most rapidly again in British Columbia and the Prairies, particularly 
in Alberta; real growth in Ontario and Quebec was at about the national rate, 
whereas the Atlantic region expanded more modestly. Employment accelerat- 
ed in all regions, and exceeded 3.5 per cent growth except in Quebec; 
nevertheless, the average rate of unemployment in 1978 edged up further in 
Quebec, Ontario and the Prairies as a result of even stronger growth of the 
labour force. Compared with 1977, labour income increased more slowly in all 
regions except Quebec, whereas farm cash receipts increased strongly, par- 
ticularly in the Prairie region and Ontario. Retail sales grew more rapidly in all 
regions in 1978, whereas new capital expenditures in current dollars accelerat- 
ed in the Atlantic and Prairie regions and British Columbia. 


The various forces affecting the national economy, as discussed in the other 
chapters, together with the structural characteristics of each region, the 
regional composition of demand, and the responses to policies related to 
different sectors and regions, combined to cause different rates of growth of 
economic activity in the regions and provinces. 


The depreciation of the Canadian dollar stimulated exports as well as the 
substitution of domestic for foreign-made goods. Tax cuts further stimulated 
consumer demand, particularly for durable goods. Import quotas imposed late 
in 1976 and in 1977, on clothing and footwear respectively, encouraged 
domestic production. Manufacturing output in 1978 therefore increased 
strongly, particularly in Quebec, as did the output of forestry products, espe- 
cially in British Columbia, Quebec and the Atlantic region. Capacity utilization 
rates consequently increased, and at year-end were at relatively high levels in 
the newsprint, transportation equipment, machinery, textiles, knitting and 
clothing industries. Utilities output grew strongly throughout most of the 
country. In response to the new 200-mile limit, fish catches again rose sharply 
in the Atlantic region. The continuation of the energy-related expansion in 
Alberta — together with a near record grain harvest, higher grain and food 
prices and considerably larger farm cash receipts in the agricultural sector — 
contributed to the strong growth of the Prairies. Except in Alberta and Prince 
Edward Island, construction activity declined. The sharpest declines, however, 
were in mining where output fell in response to weak international demand for 
base metals and to labour disputes in a number of provinces. Mining output 
rose only in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan, as demand 
remained strong for coal, gypsum, lead, silver, uranium and potash. The 
service sector generally responded to the pace of activity in the goods-produc- 
ing sector, so that growth in services was strongest in Alberta and British 
Columbia. Employment growth in public administration was generally modest 
as governments continued to restrain the growth of the public sector. 
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Table 5.1 
Main Economic Indicators by Region 


Labour market 


Employment Labour force Unemployment rate 
1977. —s«*1978 1977 —s«*1978 1977. ———«*N978 
(Percentage change) (Per cent) 
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NLA op etna aN i meee TdT) 9.1 Pa 20.6 4.1 —12.8 16.9 10.7 io 
Remi aniO tise), ot cel! 11.4 5.6 4.4 16.5 Sep —1.8 10.0 6.3 6.5 
Prairie region ...................... 19.6 9.1 14.8 27.9 83. 23.6 17.9 9.3 12.3 
British Columbia® .............. 14.4 173 9.0 18.2 —4.4 1.3 13.4 Tae? 11.6 
Gy babe i lee areata Bg 14.7 6.8 7.8 19.7 2.0 2.8 13.5 8.4 9.4 


Other indicators 


Labour income Retail sales 
19770) Inlone 1977 ——s«*1978 
(Percentage change) 
LE LEN E01 fe) i pats svn aries el nu ka le a ele 9.1 8.8 6.4 14.1 
ReGen 47.20 wibinags See, hae aretha S ad@iaiesen.: 9.6 9.7 (are 10.7 
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(DU PEST Tey Rees a aan « ORE Ac Tro 12.9 9.2 Ferd 12.7 
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) Average annual compound increase. 

) Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 

Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, Monthly, Cat. 71-001; Estimates of Labour Income, Monthly, Cat. 72-005; Retail 
Trade, Monthly, Cat. 63-005; Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public 
Investment in Canada, Annual, Cat. 61-206. 
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The pace of economic activity in the Atlantic region remained modest in 1978, 
but there was considerable variation among the provinces. Real output is 
estimated to have grown at less than the national rate, although relatively 
stronger growth occurred in fisheries and manufacturing. In Newfoundland, the 
economy was weakened by the sharp drop in mineral production that resulted 
from the lengthy labour dispute in the iron mines. Real growth in Prince 
Edward Island was one of the strongest among all provinces. This partly 
reflected a high level of construction activity in housing and various building 
projects. Employment growth in the region in 1978 was considerably above the 
national rate, but the labour force also increased strongly, so that the rate of 
unemployment was virtually unchanged from the previous year. 


Within the primary sector, the volume of fish landings increased substantially 
above the 1977 level. Prices also increased markedly and the value of fish 
products was therefore up strongly. Agricultural output is estimated to have 
increased only modestly; farm cash receipts rose less rapidly than in the rest of 
the country as higher cash receipts for livestock were partly offset by a decline 
in cash receipts for potatoes, the result of a sharp drop in price. In forestry, 
logging activity increased in 1978 in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, despite 
the budworm problem, but pulpwood output was down in Newfoundland where 
the Labrador Linerboard mill had closed in the previous year. Coal and gypsum 
production in Nova Scotia increased in 1978, whereas zinc and copper produc- 
tion in New Brunswick declined because of weak international demand. In 
Newfoundland, iron mines resumed normal production in August after a labour 
dispute lasting more than four months. Mining output in the Atlantic region was 
thus down more sharply than in the country as a whole. 


Within the secondary sector, manufacturing and utilities output increased, 
while construction activity declined. Both the value of manufacturing shipments 
and employment in manufacturing increased more rapidly in the Atlantic region 
than in the rest of the country in 1978; shipments rose strongly in the food and 
beverages and the wood industries. The rate of decline in construction activity 
was less than in the rest of the country, partly because of a number of public 
building projects being undertaken in Prince Edward Island. Current dollar new 
capital expenditures, which declined in the preceding year, rose faster than at 
the national level in 1978. Housing starts in the region declined, in spite of the 
increases in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. 


The service sector in the Atlantic region continued to grow faster than the 
goods-producing sector in 1978, but at a rate below the national average. 
Tourist activity increased, aided in part by provincial promotions and reduced 
domestic air fares, as well as by the cheaper Canadian dollar for visitors from 
outside Canada. The trade sector benefitted from the acceleration in retail 
sales which increased more strongly in the region than in the whole country. 
Retail sales in real terms probably also increased more rapidly in the region, 
since consumer prices rose less rapidly in the major cities of the Atlantic 
provinces than in the country as a whole. 


Labour income in the region in 1978 rose at a rate close to the national 
average. Employment grew faster than in all other regions except British 
Columbia; this strong employment growth, together with the modest growth in 
real output, implies a relatively strong decline in labour productivity in the 
region. The manufacturing sector accounted for about one half the net 
increase in employment in the Atlantic region, and the service sector 
accounted for almost all the remainder. The labour force, however, grew 
almost as strongly as employment, and thus the unemployment rate for the 


Quebec 


year averaged 12.5 per cent. Newfoundland continued to have the highest 
unemployment rate in the country, rising 0.8 of a percentage point to 16.4 per 
cent. The rate remained unchanged at 10.6 per cent in Nova Scotia and 9.9 per 
cent in Prince Edward Island, but declined from 13.2 to 12.6 per cent in New 
Brunswick. 


Real economic activity in Quebec is estimated to have accelerated in 1978 toa 
growth rate close to that for the nation. Growth was led by the manufacturing 
and forestry sectors, which benefitted from the depreciation of the Canadian 
dollar; manufacturing was also helped by the retail sales tax cuts and specific 
import quotas. However, output declined in mining and construction. Despite 
the relatively good output performance, employment growth was below the 
Canadian average for the fifth consecutive year. Labour force growth, which 
was also below the national average, was stronger than employment growth, 
and thus the average unemployment rate rose further. 


The value of manufacturing shipments in 1978 rose more quickly in Quebec 
than in the country as a whole. Most industries contributed to this strong 
growth, including the province’s traditional industries. In spite of this compara- 
tively strong growth, employment in manufacturing rose only 1.6 per cent in 
Quebec, compared with 3.5 per cent in the whole country. Utilities output rose 
further. Construction activity declined considerably as the marginal increase in 
current dollar new capital expenditures was the lowest in the country. The 
James Bay hydro project continued, and there were some gains in investment 
in manufacturing — notably in the chemical, paper and metal fabricating 
industries — but new capital expenditures in mining declined and housing 
starts dropped by almost a quarter. 


Within the primary sector, farm cash receipts rose at close to the national rate; 
the increased receipts came from hog, beef and dairy production. Forestry 
output was up sharply in response to the increased volume of pulp and paper 
exports. Mining output declined quite sharply; this was largely because of the 
prolonged labour dispute in the iron mines in Sept-lles and curtailed copper 
production, although the market for asbestos was also weak. 


The output of the service sector accelerated slightly in 1978, and its growth 
rate was about equal to that of the goods-producing sector. Over four-fifths of 
the net creation of jobs were in the service sector. Increases occurred in the 
transportation, communication and the other utilities and in the community, 
business and personal service sectors. There was no change in employment in 
the finance, insurance and real estate sector; both trade and public administra- 
tion showed declines. 


The level of retail sales accelerated in 1978, but it grew slightly below the rate 
in the country as a whole. The CPI in both Montreal and Quebec City also rose 
less rapidly than in the country as a whole, so that the growth in the volume of 
retail sales in Quebec was probably not much different from the national level. 


Employment in Quebec in both the goods- and services-producing sectors 
continued to grow at a pace below that in the rest of the country; indeed, 
Quebec was the only region in 1978 in which employment growth was slower 
than output growth. The labour force also increased at the slowest pace among 
all regions. This situation was the result of both the slowest growth in the 
population of working age, because of emigration from the province, and the 
smallest increase in the aggregate participation rate. Nevertheless, the labour 
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force increased more rapidly than employment, and the average rate of 
unemployment in Quebec rose more strongly than in any other province except 
Newfoundland and Manitoba. Labour income in Quebec, increasing at about 
the same rate as in 1977, recorded the strongest growth among all the regions 
in 1978. This, however, included a 16.2 per cent increase in wages and salaries 
in public administration — compared with 9.5 per cent in the rest of the 
country — which resulted in part from retroactive payments at the provincial 
and local levels as well as the movement of federal public servants from 
Ottawa to Hull. 


The economy of Ontario is estimated to have grown at about the national rate 
again in 1978. The volume of output expanded in all sectors except agriculture, 
mining and construction. Retail sales and labour income in Ontario grew 
slightly more slowly than in the country as a whole, whereas the growth of 
employment and the labour force was slightly above the national pace. The 
average rate of unemployment increased slightly in 1978. 


The value of manufacturing shipments in Ontario increased strongly in 1978, 
but at a rate slower than the national average. The increases were unevenly 
distributed. The transportation equipment and the paper and allied products 
industries increased at a slow pace after having had very strong growth in 
1977. In contrast, growth was particularly impressive in the primary metals 
industries, and rates of capacity utilization in the steel plants increased to very 
high levels. Very strong growth also occurred in the leather, knitting, clothing 
and wood industries which, however, are not as relatively important in Ontario 
as in Quebec. Employment in manufacturing rose 4 per cent, and accounted 
for more than a quarter of the net jobs created in 1978 in the province. Within 
the remainder of the secondary sector, utilities output again rose strongly, 
whereas construction activity continued to decline further. Housing starts in 
Ontario declined by about 10 per cent. Total current dollar new capital 
expenditures rose weakly, at a rate considerably below the national average, 
as investment in manufacturing and mining declined. 


In the primary sector, the volume of output in Ontario declined in 1978. Mineral 
production was down sharply. Weak international markets for base metals and 
high inventories led to production cutbacks and layoffs early in the year. 
Production was then further affected in the last quarter by the Inco labour 
dispute. In agriculture, some crop yields were reduced by unusually dry 
weather in August; however, as food prices increased sharply, total farm cash 
receipts rose at about the national rate, primarily as a result of higher receipts 
for cattle, hogs, tobacco and soybeans. 


The service sector in Ontario is estimated to have increased at about the 
national rate. Employment increased by 4 per cent, as new jobs in services 
accounted for almost three-quarters of the net jobs created in the province; all 
the service sectors except public administration experienced strong growth. 
Retail sales in Ontario grew more slowly than at the national level; similarly, the 
CPI in Toronto increased slightly less than at the national level. 


The rates of growth of employment and the labour force in Ontario were strong 
and similar to the national rates in 1978. As in the country as a whole, the 
unemployment rate edged up. Labour income in Ontario rose more moderately 
than in the preceding year, and at a rate slightly below the national average. 


The rate of real economic growth in the Prairie region in 1978 is estimated to 
have changed very little from the preceding year, and continued to be one of 
the strongest in the country. Although the energy-related expansion in Alberta 


may have decelerated slightly, crop production throughout the region 
increased to near record levels, farm cash receipts rose and as a result the 
growth rates of real output increased in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Output 
expanded fairly strongly in all sectors except mining and construction; retail 
sales and labour income rose sharply. The very strong growth in employment in 
the region was surpassed by the rate of growth of the labour force — partly as 
a result of immigration to Alberta — and consequently the average rate of 
unemployment in the region increased in 1978. 


Within the primary sector, above average grain crops were harvested through- 
out the Prairies and, together with increased grain and food prices, brought 
about sharp increases in farm cash receipts. Mining output was constrained, 
however, by the drop in nickel production in Manitoba and continuing energy 
conservation measures that affected oil and natural gas production, 
particularly in Alberta. In Saskatchewan, in contrast, potash production 
remained high and the pace of uranium development accelerated. 


The value of manufacturing shipments in 1978 continued to grow strongly in 
Alberta, increased at a considerably faster rate in Manitoba where production 
in the preceding year was relatively weak, and also rose more quickly in 
Saskatchewan where retail sales advanced particularly strongly. The increases 
in manufacturing shipments occurred in all industries. Employment in manufac- 
turing in 1978 rose sharply in Manitoba and slightly in Saskatchewan, but 
declined marginally in Alberta. Construction activity varied considerably among 
the Prairie provinces. Current dollar new capital expenditures, which increased 
most rapidly in 1978 in the Prairie region, rose most markedly in Alberta where 
investment increased in all major sectors except utilities. In Manitoba, capital 
expenditures rose at a pace above the national rate despite a decline in 
investment in utilities. In Saskatchewan, investment was up strongly in the 
primary sector as energy resource exploration and development was undertak- 
en. New capital expenditures declined in all other major sectors except 
institutions and governments. Housing starts were up strongly in both Manito- 
ba and Alberta. 


The regional output of the service sector in 1978 continued to increase at a 
rate above the national average, but this was due to the strong growth in 
Alberta. Employment increased in the service sector at about the same rate as 
in the whole country, but new jobs in services accounted for a smaller 
proportion of the net jobs created in the Prairie region. Retail sales continued 
to grow strongly in Alberta, and increased at a faster rate in both Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan where the increased farm cash receipts had a proportionately 
greater impact and provincial sales tax cuts were made. The CPI in Regina and 
Edmonton recorded the most rapid increases among the major cities of the 
country. 


The average rate of unemployment in 1978 rose in each of the Prairie 
provinces as the labour force increased more rapidly than employment. Alber- 
ta’s population increased particularly rapidly as net immigration to the province 
again occurred in 1978. Consequently, in spite of having the strongest rate of 
growth in employment in Canada, Alberta experienced an increase in the rate 
of unemployment of 0.2 of a percentage point to 4.7 per cent in 1978, which 
remained the lowest in the country. The rate of unemployment increased more 
in the other two provinces, from 4.5 to 4.9 per cent in Saskatchewan and from 
5.9 to 6.5 per cent in Manitoba. Labour income rose further in 1978 in the 
region; the rates of increase slowed in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, where 
they were below the national rate. 
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The growth of economic activity in British Columbia in 1978 is estimated to 
have moderated slightly from the previous year’s rate but continued to be one 
of the strongest in Canada. This growth was largely brought about by the 
increased output in manufacturing and the service sector; forestry and utilities 
output remained at high levels, whereas mining production and construction 
activity declined. Retail sales increased in British Columbia at a faster pace in 
1978 than in the country as a whole, while labour income increased less 
strongly. The unemployment rate declined slightly as strong growth of the 
labour force was exceeded by even stronger growth in employment. 


The primary sector, which was a source of strength in 1977, was weak in 1978. 
Although lumber, newsprint and pulp exports remained strong, logging activity 
was curtailed in mid-summer by dry weather and the consequent fire hazard. 
Mining production declined as the world demand for copper remained weak; 
metallurgical coal production was reduced in response to the weakness in the 
Japanese steel industry, but this was partly offset by increased deliveries of 
thermal coal to Ontario Hydro. Fish catches, which on the Pacific coast are 
predominantly inshore, changed only slightly, as the salmon enhancement 
program is still underway and the 200-mile limit has had much less impact on 
the industry than in the Atlantic provinces. Agricultural output remained 
substantially unchanged, but higher prices resulted in increased farm cash 
receipts which, however, increased somewhat slower than in the rest of the 
country. 


The value of manufacturing shipments rose strongly in British Columbia in 
1978, reflecting both increased output and higher prices, particularly for 
exports. Growth was widespread among the various industries. In the impor- 
tant wood and paper and allied products industries, exports to the United 
States continued to be strong; the fastest growth rates were in the transporta- 
tion equipment and machinery industries. Utilities output remained strong. 
Construction activity declined slightly, even though current dollar new capital 
expenditures in British Columbia rose more rapidly than in the country as a 
whole, since investment expenditures increased substantially in the utilities, 
primary and construction and wood products sectors. Housing starts in 1978 
declined by over 10 per cent. 


The service sector output increased at a rate considerably above the national 
average, and over four-fifths of the net new jobs created in 1978 were in this 
sector. Tourism reached a record level, reflecting the impact of provincial 
promotions, reduced domestic air fares and the depreciation of the Canadian 
dollar. Retail trade also rose substantially, partly in response to the permanent 
reduction in the provincial sales tax, while the CPI for Vancouver rose less 
rapidly than it did nationally. 


Both employment and the labour force in British Columbia grew at a rate in 
1978 considerably above the national average. The rate of unemployment 
varied over the year, but the average rate for 1978 declined 0.2 of a percentage 
point from the preceding year. Labour income rose at a rate slightly below that 
of the country as a whole. 


6 Prices and Costs 


Domestic inflationary pressures in Canada continued to moderate in 1978 and 
this was reflected in the slowdown to 6.7 per cent growth in the GNE implicit 
price index (GNE-IPI). A number of government policy initiatives contributed to 
this moderating trend, foremost among which were the reductions in sales tax 
rates in 1978 and the wind-down of cost pressures under the restraints of the 
Anti-Inflation Program. Despite this slowing of domestic inflationary pressures, 
however, the CPI advanced 9.0 per cent in 1978, up from 8.0 per cent in 1977. 
The acceleration in consumer prices reflected a 15.5 per cent increase in food 
prices, as the CPI excluding food grew only 6.4 per cent, down from 7.9 per 
cent in 1977. The deceleration in non-food prices was particularly striking in 
that it was concurrent with a strong surge in import price inflation caused by 
the depreciation of the Canadian dollar. 


Table 6.1 
Alternative Aggregate Price Indexes 
Current-weighted Fixed-weighted 
implicit price index . implicit price index 
Total Personal Total Personal Consumer 
GNE expenditure GNE expenditure — price index 


(Year-over-year percentage change) 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Consumer Prices and Price Indexes, Quarterly, Cat. 62-010; National Income and Expenditure 
Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001. 


The interpretation of inflation developments in 1978 can vary considerably, 
depending on which aggregate indicator is used. One widely used measure, the 
GNE implicit price index, showed a slowing of inflation to 6.7 per cent in 1978 
from 6.9 per cent in 1977 and 9.7 per cent in 1976. This index is one of the 
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most comprehensive available, and measures the price levels affecting con- 
sumers, governments, businesses and foreigners who purchase Canadian 
goods and services. It is also notable as a measure of internal inflation, since 
the effects of changing import prices are netted out from the index. 


Alternative Measures of Inflation 
(Year-over-year per cent change) 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Consumer Prices and Price Indexes, Quarterly, Cat. 62-010; National 
Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001. 


The personal expenditure implicit price index (PE-IPI) has not shown the 
deceleration evident in the GNE-IPI. It increased 7.2 per cent in 1976, 7.5 per 
cent in 1977 and 7.8 per cent in 1978. The main reasons for this difference are 
that the PE-IPI is relatively more heavily influenced by food prices, which 
accelerated in 1977 and 1978, and that the impact of import prices, which also 
accelerated because of the depreciation, remains in this index. 


Both the GNE-IPI and the PE-IPI are current-weighted, which means that the 
‘“‘basket”’ of goods and services whose price the index measures can change 
each period to reflect altered purchasing patterns. The implicit price indexes 
are also available on a fixed-weighted basis, however. These constant ‘‘bas- 
ket’’ measures show more rapid increases because they do not reflect the 
benefits which purchasers gain by substituting goods and services whose 
relative prices have fallen for goods and services whose relative prices have 
risen. The fixed-weighted personal expenditure implicit price index accelerated 
from 7.6 per cent growth in 1976 to 8.0 per cent growth in 1977 and to 8.8 per 
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cent growth in 1978. These movements are very close to the increases 
recorded in the CPI. 


The individual components of the GNE-IPI grew at varying rates in 1978, with 
relatively small increases being indicated for the prices associated with all 
consumer expenditure categories except non-durables, and business non-resi- 
dential construction expenditures, and relatively large increases occurring for 
non-durable consumer goods, goods and services purchased by governments, 
residential construction, machinery and equipment and exports. The implicit 
price index for imported goods and services advanced more than 12 per cent 
(see Table 6.2). 


Current-Weighted Implicit Price Indexes for Gross National Expenditure 
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Business fixed capital formation 


Residential construction ... 
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Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001. 


The Consumer 
Price Index 


Food Prices 
in the CPI 


The acceleration in the CPI to 9.0 per cent in 1978 occurred as many of the 
same factors underlying the 8.0 per cent increase in 1977 continued to affect 
prices. Food prices moved up by 15.5 per cent during 1978 as the costs of 
beef, fruit and vegetables rose sharply owing to supply shortages and the 
depreciation of the Canadian dollar. In contrast, the rate of growth in non-food 
prices fell for the third consecutive year, averaging 6.4 per cent in 1978. 
Moreover, the CPI excluding both food and energy components decelerated to 
6.1 per cent. Although the continued decrease in labour cost pressures played 
an important role in the moderation of non-food price increases during 1978, 
the reduction in indirect tax rates was another important cost factor. In 
particular, the federal government acted to reduce prices directly by initiating 
and financing the larger part of a temporary cut in sales taxes in eight 
provinces, and reducing its excise tax on gasoline. 


Retail food prices led the rise in the overall CP] during 1978 as the cost of food 
consumed at home grew by 17.4 per cent, more than in any other year since 
the series began in 1961. The strong rise in food prices during 1978 occurred 
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Consumer Price Index 
(Year-over-year percentage change by quarters) 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Consumer Price Index, Monthly, Cat. 62-001. 


primarily in the second and third quarters of the year, when sharp increases 
were recorded in the costs of meat, fruit and vegetables. The food price index 
fell slightly in the last quarter of 1978, however, as growth in meat prices 
moderated while fresh fruit and vegetable prices declined. Nevertheless, for 
1978 as a whole, the cost of meat was up 32.9 per cent while fruit and 
vegetable prices were 23.2 per cent above those of a year earlier. 


The strong increase in the cost of meat during the middle of the year was 
primarily due to beef prices, which rose sharply in April, May and June. Both 
domestic and external supply factors combined with continued strong demand 
to drive up the cost of beef during this period. One of the main supply factors 
was the decline in Canadian beef production owing to the downturn in the 
beef-cow inventory cycle after 1976. As a result, the price of domestic beef was 
pushed up. This situation was not alleviated by less expensive imported beef 
for two reasons. First, the quantities of beef shipped to Canada from the 
United States, Australia and New Zealand (which are restricted by quotas) were 
light in the first half of the year. Second, the price of beef in world markets was 
up substantially during 1978 (for example, the price of choice steers at Omaha 
rose 39.5 per cent in Canadian dollars) as the production decreases 
experienced in Canada also occurred in the U.S. and, to some extent, Aus- 
tralia. Coupled with this, the depreciation of the Canadian dollar served to raise 
the price of beef brought into Canada from these other countries. The modera- 


Table 6.3 
Movements in the Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Consumer Prices and Price Indexes, Quarterly, Cat. 62-010. 
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Chart 6.3 Consumer Price Index — Food Components 
(Year-over-year per cent change by quarter) 
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() Derived residually by the Department of Finance. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Consumer Price Index, Monthly, Cat. 62-001. 


tion in beef prices during the second half of the year occurred as more 
Canadian beef went for slaughter and the quantity of imported beef rose 
sharply. 
Although the production of both hogs and chickens was up in 1978, the price 
of pork rose by 15.4 per cent while the price of chicken grew by 16.1 per cent. 
In part, these increases occurred as consumers substituted less expensive 
pork and chicken for more expensive beef. Turkey prices advanced 11.1 per 
cent in 1978, with most of the increase occurring in the fourth quarter when 
stocks reached near record low levels due to the combined effects of greater 
consumption and quota restrictions on production. The price of fish 
accelerated as well in 1978, with strong price increases in the first quarter 
resulting in a 14.0 per cent rise for the year as a whole. 


The increase of 23.2 per cent in fruit and vegetable prices during 1978 
occurred as the fresh fruit price index rose by 32.5 per cent, while the fresh 
vegetable index moved up by 26.8 per cent; in contrast, processed fruit and 
vegetable prices were up by 16.2 per cent and 6.7 per cent respectively. In the 
case of both fresh fruits and vegetables, the rate of price increase peaked in 
July, then moderated for the rest of the year; indeed, both fresh fruit and 
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vegetable prices fell during the final quarter of 1978. Particularly poor crops in 
both Canada and the U.S. resulting from drought and early frosts during 1977 
led to low supplies in the 1977-1978 marketing year. Added to this, the 
depreciation of the Canadian dollar served to push up the prices of all 
imported fruit and vegetables. The combined effect of these two factors was 
reflected in price increases exceeding 30 per cent for apples, grapefruit, 
oranges, cabbage, celery and lettuce. Nevertheless, the 1978 production of 
both fresh fruits and fresh vegetables was much improved from 1977 (the 
world-wide vegetable crop was at near record levels in 1978), and prices began 
to fall in the second half of the year as the domestic output became available. 


While retail prices for eggs, fats and oils, prepared and partially prepared 
foods and cereal and bakery products accelerated somewhat in 1978, the 
costs of the remaining major food components rose more slowly than a year 
earlier. The sharpest deceleration occurred in coffee and tea prices, which led 
the rise in food costs during 1977 with an annual average increase of 74.8 per 
cent. They advanced by 10.9 per cent during 1978 as a whole. 


The CPI for non-food items rose by 6.4 per cent in 1978, continuing the slowing 
trend that began in 1976 as the influence of the Anti-Inflation Program took 
effect. The reduction in the non-food inflation rate would have been 
considerably greater, had it not been for the impact of the 9.5 per 

cent decline in the exchange value of the Canadian dollar relative to the 
currencies of Canada’s major trading partners. The deceleration recorded in 
1978 occurred as the rate of increase in non-food prices continued to fall 
during the first and second quarters, then turned up in the final two quarters of 
the year. The increase was strongest in the fourth quarter, as the end of the 
sales tax cuts in six provinces, the rise in new car prices and the continued 
depreciation in the Canadian dollar combined to drive up total non-food prices. 
For the year as a whole, housing, health and personal care, and tobacco and 
alcohol led the non-food price rise during 1978. 


The rate of growth in housing costs continued to fall in 1978, reaching 7.5 per 
cent after peaking at 11.1 per cent.in 1976. The main components leading this 
deceleration were shelter, particularly rented accommodation, and household 
furniture and equipment. The cost of owned accommodation rose by 8.2 per 
cent after posting increases of over 10 per cent from 1975 to 1977; in part, this 
lower rate of inflation was due to property tax increases, which fell steadily 
from 13.2 per cent in 1976 to 5.6 per cent in 1978. The costs of water, fuel and 
electricity continued to lead the rise in housing costs, with increases in the 
charges for fuel oil and natural gas remaining at double-digit levels. 


As a whole, energy prices moderated further in 1978, when an increase of 

9.3 per cent was recorded; this followed four consecutive years during which 
energy costs rose by more than 12 per cent. This slowing occurred as the price 
of crude oil in Canada was raised by one dollar per barrel in both January and 
July. Although these increases were passed along to the consumer in the form 
of higher fuel oil and natural gas charges (which rose by 14.0 per cent and 

18.8 per cent respectively in 1978), significant increases in the cost of gasoline 
only occurred after the crude oil price increase in January. The impact on the 
price of gasoline of the second increase in the price of crude oil was offset by a 
3 cent reduction in the federal excise tax on gasoline. As a result, the cost of 
gasoline rose by just 5.6 per cent during 1978. Although higher charges were 
effected in some provinces early in the year, electricity price hikes moderated 
substantially in 1978, when the rate of increase fell to 8.1 per cent from 

17.0 per cent in 1977. 
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The deceleration in non-food prices was pervasive across goods and services. 
While the rate of increase in the cost of goods excluding food fell slightly to 

6.0 per cent, the rise in service charges declined to 6.8 per cent from 9.0 per 
cent in 1977. The price indexes for both semi-durables and non-durables 
excluding food rose more slowly during 1978 (in part due to the provincial sales 
tax cuts). The rate of price inflation for durable goods, however, edged up to 
5.8 per cent as the cost of automobiles continued to show strong increases. 


Another view of prices is given by the industry selling price index (ISPI), a 
base-weighted index that shows movements in both the costs of products sold 
(f.0.b. plant) by one manufacturer to another and the prices paid by distribu- 
tors (including exporters) for finished manufactured commodities. Although 
this results in a certain amount of double-counting, since one product may 
change hands several times, the ISPI provides a useful leading indicator of 
underlying pressures that may ultimately be reflected in movements in the CPI. 


The total ISP| shows that manufacturers’ prices rose by 9.1 per cent in 1978, 
up from the increases recorded in the previous two years. Export prices play a 
major role in the ISPI, and the impact of the depreciation upon them was a 
large factor in this acceleration. Charges for the output of the food and 
beverage, transportation equipment, wood, leather and primary metals indus- 
tries all recorded strong advances. A 19.4 per cent rise in wood prices led the 
acceleration in the total ISPI during 1978. This substantial increase, which was 
largely due to the high demand for wood in the U.S. and the depreciation of the 
Canadian dollar, occurred as prices for veneers and plywood, hardwood 
flooring and the lumber produced by sawmills and planing mills all moved up 
by over 20 per cent. The index for food and beverages grew by 10.6 per cent 
during 1978 as higher steer, chicken and turkey costs resulted in sharp 
increases in the prices charged by slaughterhouses, meat processors and 
poultry processors. In the primary metals industry, the 9 per cent advance in 
the selling price index was led by increases of around 10 per cent in the prices 
set by steel pipe manufacturers, smelters and refiners and producers of rolled, 
cast and extruded metals. 


Cost developments may be viewed in terms of the increases in various income 
components, plus import costs, per unit of final sales. The latter may be 
measured by real GNE plus imports. 


After rising by 16.3 per cent in 1975, the rate of growth in unit labour costs fell 
steadily to 5.4 per cent in 1978. Labour’s contribution to the rise in the implicit 
price index for final sales (FS-IPI) dropped from around 60 per cent in 1975 to 
about 30 per cent in 1978. In contrast, unit profits (defined net of the inventory 
valuation adjustment) accelerated sharply in 1978 following two consecutive 
years of low growth. The recent advances in unit profits are reflected in 
increases in their contribution to the rise in the FS-IPI to almost 10 per cent in 
1978. With the depreciation of the Canadian dollar and the acceleration of 
prices by Canada’s major trading partners, import prices were the largest 
single factor in the rise in the FS-IPI during 1978, contributing over 35 per cent 
to the total increase. The contribution of accrued net farm income rose to 
almost 6 per cent in 1978 following two consecutive years of declines, as rising 
food prices resulted in stronger growth in farm incomes. The widespread 
lowering of provincial sales taxes during part of the year and the reduction of 
the federal excise tax on gasoline were reflected in a significant decline in the 
contribution of net indirect taxes to the advance in the FS-IPI during 1978. 


Table 6.4 
Costs Per Unit of Output” 


1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 
(Percentage change) 

PEA OUIEMITIG OINNG stenr eh 0 kai oN ree 6s he 8 Ct rm, os, 6.6 14.4 16.3 9.1 8.1 5.4 
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MSL POL UO COA! Se wigs cr pi uiMin teint odisk ddicesconheascs 7.6 15.3 12.7 6.9 8.3 4.8 
miner investment INCOME nk ehoeede eke ceansccigemesenes 11.9 53.1 9.8 32.8 155 13.9 
PRECIUGK NEt FALIM INCOME | .......5.65.00--00cc-cc0sereeneeecorncoseeensveese 66.5 22.3 3.0 —15.4 — 16.6 40.1 
Unincorporated income and CCA.....o....oc cee. —12.2 —21.2 —11.4 3.0 -9.8 5.3 
Me TEEIIOULCCULAXOS 9) edie Zane a Se snriec Ra cat OM isc vgn hes 3.4 11.6 —4.1 14.1 8.5 3.8 
Tee Tg tS: LR Aaa A Sane peeire Ricne ety Pee i274 26.4 10.7 3.4 Aa.6 13.4 


(1) Final sales: GNE plus imports. 
(2) IVA: Inventory Valuation Adjustment. 
(3) CCA: Capital Consumption Allowances. 


(4) Includes interest, profits (net losses) of government business enterprises, including CCA and miscellaneous valuation adjustment 
(MVA) and other government investment income, including CCA and MVA. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001; and Department of Finance. 


Table 6.5 
Contribution of Input Costs to the Year-over-Year Average 
Change in the Implicit Price Index for Final Sales” 
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(1) Final sales: GNE plus imports. 
(2) IVA: Inventory Valuation Adjustment. 
(3) CCA: Capital Consumption Allowances. 
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1975 1976 
(Per cent) 
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(4) Includes interest, profits (net losses) of government business enterprises including CCA and miscellaneous valuation adjustment 
(MVA) and other government investment income, including CCA and MVA. 
(5) Includes residual error of estimate, military pay and allowances and dividends paid to non-residents. 


Note: Totals may not add to rounding. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001; and Department of Finance. 


Labour Costs As in the measurement of price changes, there are various indicators of the 
movements in labour costs, each of which provides a slightly different view of 


wage developments. 


Labour Canada collects information on negotiated wage settlements and 


calculates a weighted average of the base rate increases provided by them. 
These data are most useful as a leading indicator of labour costs because they 
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Unit Labour Costs 
(Year-over-year per cent change) 


Labour Income and Productivity 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Estimates of Labour Income, Monthly, Cat. 72-005; The Labour 
Force, Monthly, Cat. 71-001; Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry, Monthly, Cat. 
61-005. 


reflect contracts that will control upcoming wage payments to the unionized 
part of the labour force. Nevertheless, their coverage is limited, in that only 
collective agreements involving firms with 500 or more employees outside of 
the construction industry are included in the tabulations. As a result, the base 
rate data only represent a small portion of the employed labour force (in 1978, 
about 1.4 million workers negotiated new collective agreements while total 
employment was about 10.0 million). 


Another indicator of labour costs is the average weekly earnings data obtained 
from the payroll survey carried out by Statistics Canada. These data provide 
information on wages currently being paid. Their coverage is also somewhat 
limited in that the survey is only directed at employers of 20 or more workers, 
and excludes employee earnings in agriculture, fishing and trapping, educa- 
tion, health and welfare services, religious organizations, public administration 
and defence. 


A broader view of current labour costs is given by the total wages, salaries and 
supplementary labour income data which encompass more industries than the 
average weekly earnings data. Nevertheless, the preliminary labour income 


Chart 6.5 Annual Average Percentage Increases in Base Rates’ 
for Non-COLA Agreements 


(Quarterly, 1971 - 1978) 
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New settlements (excluding construction) involving 500 or more employees. 


Source: Labour Canada, Wage Developments Resulting from Major Collective Bargaining 
Settlements, Quarterly and Annually. 
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Wage Settlements 


Table 6.6 


estimates are also derived largely from the payroll survey of firms with 20 or 
more employees. Moreover, the labour income series are not directly compa- 
rable in coverage with any of the available employment series. As a result, the 
calculation of average compensation using the Labour Force Survey estimates 
of employees is a rough indicator at best. 


The annual average life-of-contract increase provided by agreements without 
any cost-of-living allowance (COLA) clause fell steadily from the peak of 

18.3 per cent in 1975 to 7.2 per cent in 1978. While the moderation in negoti- 
ated wage settlements during 1976 and 1977 was steady in each successive 
quarter, the slower average increase recorded in 1978 occurred as negotiated 
settlements rose in the last two quarters of the year. To some extent, these 
increases in the second half of 1978 resulted from the phasing out of the AIB 
that began on April 14, 1978. 


The turnaround mid-way through 1978 was led by base rate increases nego- 
tiated in the commercial sector. This was particularly the case during the fourth 
quarter, when life-of-contract increases provided by non-COLA settlements in 
the commercial sector averaged 9.2 per cent. In comparison, negotiated 
settlements in the non-commercial sector remained 7.1 per cent in the third 


Negotiated Wage Settlements, 
Average Annual Life-of-Contract Increases in Base Rates 
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“ Canadian data are derived from almost all collective agreements, except those in the construction industry, which cover 500 or 
more employees. Percentage increases refer to base wage rates, that is the lowest paid classification used for qualified workers 
in the bargaining unit. As only the base rate in a contract is used, the resulting data on percentage change do not necessarily 
refiect the average wage change for all workers in the bargaining unit. 

Source: Labour Canada, Collective Bargaining Division, Wage Developments Resulting from Major Collective Bargaining 

Settlements, Annual and Quarterly. 
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and fourth quarters after falling to 6.2 per cent in the second quarter; 
somewhat higher increases provided by non-commercial services and public 
administration were responsible for this increase. Average base rate increases 
associated with non-COLA settlements reached by the federal government 
(including its agencies and corporations) were roughly in line with the average 
of all non-COLA agreements negotiated during the first three quarters of 1978. 
The contracts negotiated by the federal government in the fourth quarter 
provided a lower average increase (of 6.4 per cent) than the other commercial 
or non-commercial industries. 


The Department of Labour data do not include the effect of cost-of-living 
increases until after the COLA adjustment has actually been paid and 
recorded. As a result, the increase shown by the base rates of all agreements 
(that is, non-COLA plus those with some COLA) understates the actual 
advance in wages to the extent that inflation triggers the COLA provisions. The 
Centre for the Study of Inflation and Productivity attempted to overcome this 
problem by estimating the full COLA effect on agreements outside of controls 
given hypothetical price increases of 6 and 8 per cent. Using the lower inflation 
rate, the effective wage rate increases rose steadily from 7.6 per cent in the 
second quarter to 8.6 per cent in the fourth. A similar pattern emerged using 
the 8 per cent inflation rate, with average increases advancing from 8.1 per 
cent in the second quarter to 8.9 per cent in the final quarter of 1978. 


The rate of growth in average weekly wages and salaries slowed as well in 
1978, falling to 6.2 per cent from 9.6 per cent a year earlier. While negotiated 
wage settlements, a leading indicator of labour costs, began rising after the 
second quarter as controls were lifted, the deceleration in average weekly 
earnings was steady during the last half of the year as the AIB controls 
continued to affect wages paid out during most of 1978. In real terms, average 
weekly earnings fell by 1.5 per cent during 1978 as the rise in the PE-IPI 
exceeded the growth in average earnings. The only previous decline in real 
average weekly incomes since 1961 occurred in 1974, when a decrease of 0.3 
per cent was recorded. 


The moderation in average weekly wages and salaries was most evident in 
construction, retail trade and community, business and personal services, all of 
which showed declines in real earnings of more than 2 per cent during 1978. 
This followed three years of strong gains in the construction industry, but was 
the second consecutive year in which real earnings fell in retail trade and 
community, business and personal services. Average weekly wages and sal- 
aries earned in manufacturing declined by 0.4 per cent in real terms during 
1978, with the largest decrease occurring in non-durables. The food and 
beverage industry led the downturn, paying real earnings that were 0.9 per 
cent lower than in 1977. 


In general, the shares of wages, salaries and supplementary labour income and 
corporate profits in net national income (NNI) move in opposite directions over 
the business cycle. While the share of profits usually rises during an expansion 
and falls during a slowdown, the labour income share typically increases during 
a slowdown and declines during an expansion. 


In 1978, the share of wages, salaries and supplementary labour income in NNI 
showed the first decline since 1974, falling to 72.3 per cent from 73.4 per cent 
in 1977, as both negotiated wage settlements and the growth in average 
earnings moderated. Both the private and the public sector wage bills grew 
more slowly than NNI. The corporate profits share rose for the first time in five 
years, moving up to 14.4 per cent from 13.6 per cent in 1977, and was thus 
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near its 1961-1978 average. Excluding the inventory valuation adjustment, the 
corporate profits share rose from 11.6 per cent to 12.1 per cent in 1978, one 
percentage point below the average. The farm income share advanced to 2.5 
per cent while the share of investment income moved up slightly to 8.2 per 


cent. 
Table 6.7 
Average Weekly Earnings 
Industrial com- 
Manufacturing posite 
Nominal Real Nominal Real 
(Percentage change) 
Compound annual average: 
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GOT TO lee, ok oo cee pnd aha te a eee NRC 3.5 1.4 3.0 0.9 
| ee GAR SRS RRS MERE SPP 8 AARC CBR alee un Cec URGE 2.0 -—0.4 ek 0.3 
TARR ECS BR lel ain he) Ce Rc ne ee ee 1.3 —0.5 1.8 0.0 
IV ios ete a a Te cod Oe eee Se 2.0 0.6 0.9 —0.9 
ih: 1 = io Pee emer anS, HERAA ney MELD e tn naPOR he. At AOR ANN <Viaake ius hc al een, 1.5 -0.3 1.0 -0.8 
Sere ede aM cnet Oats Ber Bact ehrde oat NAA hans ins he occ deat abl i fo 1.9 0.1 ce 0.5 
PUD Se, oP Des eee Oe LSE MES AES sacs Se Cet A, CO NOP Son CO Re 1.2 -0.8 1.6 —0.4 
De ERE is, Ra dO Ae a Set saree ey Pe nate a ee 25 0.3 1.2 —1.0 


™ Adjusted using the national accounts implicit price index for consumer expenditure. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Employment, Earnings and Hours, Monthly, Cat. 72-002; National Income and Expenditure Accounts, 
Quarterly, Cat. 13-001. 
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Shares of Net National Income at Factor Cost 


Per Cent 
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Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts Quarterly, Cat. 13-001. 
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Shares of Net National Income atFactor Cost 


Per Cent 
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Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, 
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Appendix 


Canada’s International 
Competitive Position 


Canada’s international competitive position is of key importance to such issues 
as growth performance, inflation, the exchange rate and the balance of 
payments. This Appendix addresses the measurement of Canada’s competitive 
position in some detail. The data presented obviously have much in common 
with the data on cost developments just presented, and are of immediate 
relevance to international trade developments, discussed in Chapter 9. 


The meaning of the term “‘international competitive position” is far from 
unambiguous. In the broadest sense, competitiveness refers to the price and 
non-price elements of Canadian goods that enable these products to compete 
with foreign production, whether in domestic or foreign markets. While price is 
undoubtedly the most important element of a good’s competitiveness, the 
non-price characteristics associated with a good, such as the marketing, 
distribution and service of the product, are important features as well. Unfortu- 
nately, little information is available on the non-price features of internationally 
traded goods. Thus, for comparisons of international competitiveness, one 
must compare international prices or costs. The specific choice of international 
prices or costs, however, is hardly unequivocal. Indeed, for a country such as 
Canada, where many import and export prices are predetermined in interna- 
tional markets, a comparison of traded goods prices is inappropriate. A 
change in the relative price of Canadian goods could simply result from a 
change in world demand and supply for particular products, quite independent 
of Canada’s ability to compete at these world prices. 


Therefore, when representing Canada’s competitiveness, it is essential to 
compare domestic costs with those of its competitors on world markets. 
Ideally, this comparison of costs should encompass a comparison of all costs 
of production — whether labour, capital, materials, or distribution and market- 
ing costs. Lack of data availability restricts international comparisons. Only 
labour costs are available on a comparable basis. These labour costs are best 
expressed in terms of trend unit labour costs; that is, labour costs are adjusted 
for long-run, or trend rates of increase in productivity. 


But even after deciding to measure international competitiveness by a com- 
parison of unit labour costs, it is necessary to limit the comparison to a subset 
of internationally comparable goods. Because countries’ industrial structures 
and trade differ significantly, in part because of differences in physical 
resource endowments, it is important to distinguish between why countries 
trade — comparative advantage — and the ability of countries to trade — 
international competitiveness. An area in which unit labour costs can be fairly 
readily compared, and in which they are directly relevant to trade, is the 
manufacturing sector. In other sectors, differences in resource endowments 
may swamp the impact of differences in labour costs. Accordingly, the meas- 
urement of Canada’s international competitive position will be limited to a 
comparison of unit labour costs in manufacturing. 
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Table 6.8 compares wage increases, trend productivity and unit labour cost 
increases in manufacturing in Canada and its four major trading partners. 
Productivity growth has been adjusted to its trend rate of growth to avoid 
comparing productivity changes across countries in different cyclical phases of 
recovery or contraction. Since the early 1960s, Canada’s trend productivity has 
grown more rapidly than that of the United States, but more rapidly rising 
wages more than offset this differential productivity growth. In terms of U.S. 
dollars, that is, adjusted for exchange rate changes, the excess of Canadian 
over U.S. labour costs is somewhat less, as the Canadian dollar is now lower in 
relation to the U.S. dollar. In U.S. dollar terms, Canadian unit labour costs, 
since the early 1960s, have risen less rapidly than those of Japan, the United 
Kingdom and Germany. 


In the second panel of Table 6.8, it is apparent that the deterioration in 
domestic unit labour costs vis-a-vis those of the U.S. took place in all four 
countries from 1970 to 1976. Indeed, from 1970 to 1976, Canadian unit labour 
costs rose 27 per cent more rapidly than those in the U.S. In 1977, domestic 
unit labour costs continued to deteriorate against those of the U.S., but in 
1978, for the first time in the 1970s, Canadian unit labour costs rose less 
rapidly than those in the U.S. In both 1977 and 1978, however, Canadian unit 
labour costs, in U.S. dollar terms, fell absolutely because of the substantial 
depreciation of the Canadian dollar. 


While the top two panels of Table 6.8 contain a helpful comparison of 
international unit labour costs, it is more useful to compare domestic unit 
labour costs with an appropriately weighted average of Canada’s competitors’ 
unit labour costs. A weighting scheme should, in the most general sense, 
represent the sources of a country’s trade. A common procedure is to use 
bilateral trade weights. Bilateral trade weights are proportional to each part- 
ner’s share of a country’s total trade. Bilateral trade weights, however, ignore 
the fact that, for example, when Canada exports goods to Germany these 
products compete with German import competing production as well as 
exports by other countries to German markets. On the other hand, multilateral 
trade weights are proportional to a partner’s share in total world trade, or at 
least trade among industrial countries. While the distinction between bilateral 
and multilateral weights is an important one theoretically, it is less important 
practically for the case of Canada since most of the competition facing this 
country’s manufacturers originates in the U.S. Estimates of bilateral and 
multilateral weights for Canada are reported in Table 6.9. 


The bottom panel of Table 6.8 compares Canadian unit labour costs with those 
of its ten major trading partners on a multilateral trade-weighted basis. The 
U.S. is the preponderant competitor in Canada’s trade in manufactured goods, 
and accounts for about 80 per cent of the multilateral weights used in this 
calculation. Since domestic unit labour costs are expressed relative to those of 
Canada’s competitors, a positive change is indicative of a loss in competitive- 
ness, and vice versa. Not surprisingly, a distinct loss in competitiveness up to 
1976 is shown. From 1969 to 1976, it is estimated that Canada’s competitive- 
ness worsened 14 per cent in domestic currency terms, and 23 per cent in U.S. 
dollar terms, the difference representing the total trade-weighted, or effective 
appreciation of the Canadian dollar. This loss in competitiveness was particu- 
larly acute in the 1974 to 1976 period. Subsequently, there is a very sharp 
improvement in U.S. dollar competitiveness in both 1977 and 1978. Finally, the 
improvement in competitiveness in domestic currency terms in 1978 reflects 
the deceleration in domestic wage costs relative to those of our major trading 
partners. 


Table 6.8 


International Comparison of Unit Labour Costs in Manufacturing 


1964-1978 averages 
Canada ___ United States Japan United Kingdom Germany 
(Percentage change) 
BACIENCAVALY esc ic A co mak hoc ei 3.6 3.0 7.8 3.6 4.6 
EG! gh Sie eee Gin 2, Uae ne ee 10.6 15 15.2 15.1 9.0 
Unit labour costs, domestic currency ............ 6.5 4.4 6.9 die 4.2 
BRC TATACIO ALC occas. Se Mimnaincrtisnathoret an —0.6 — 6.5 —2.3 ag 
Unit labour costs, U.S. dollars .......0000000000... 5.9 4.4 13.7 BS 12.4 
Unit labour costs 
United 
Canada States Japan United Kingdom Germany 
Domestic U.S. $ U.S. $ Domestic U.S.$ Domestic U.S.$ Domestic U.S. $ 
currency terms terms currency terms currency terms currency terms 
(Percentage change) 

1970 3.5 7.7 2.2 9.6 9.6 6.3 6.5 8.6 16.8 
1971 5.1 7.6 3.1 6.0 10.1 8.5 11.0 6.4 11.9 
1972 4.4 6.5 3.6 Tes: 22.0 9.8 11.5 3.8 12.8 
1973 5.0 4.0 4.5 13.7 PS fo? 8.8 7.4 oc 28.0 
1974 9.5 12.0 5h 16.4 8.1 1353 8.6 5.9 8.7 
1975 11.6 73 5.8 4.8 3.0 25.3 17.6 3.3 7.6 
1976 10.0 13.5 4.9 4.4 4.8 1Sah —5.9 1.8 0.3 
1969-1976 60.3 73.2 33.1 80.7 118.7 126.4 10.2 41.4 121.4 
1977 7.0 —1.1 53 1.8 13.4 Oeste] —1.1 2.6 Bts5 
1978 3.1 -3.7 5.3 -—0.9 28.0 13.1 24.0 0.3 16.4 


Canada’s competitiveness in manufactured goods 
(Canadian unit labour costs relative to those of its competitors) 


Domestic currency U.S. dollar terms 


(Percentage change) 


TIO ee REA Pee Ae: ORAS a 0.4 4.0 
MM ee pies ans Cin pena eng Stes eal MRT E Doan 12 3.3 
ee ia hs Ae sy, Aer ee Uh de. 0.3 4 
ed Me ee ete Lagat hoe CNY MRIS: Rly at ch tect acte  hhR —0.3 —3.0 
I rte cep Naan cea Pu stickiccasae saa lewis seabace> 2:9 5.9 
rae Nee OTM, Pe ee hiss Gp andasy Aye dT Oscar tagnasabinets 4.5 0.3 
MT re ee aod icp viv ecick cnsuriese rest k Ani Sab “5h 4.2 9.4 
Nh Reh acd a Fa AUREL ee A es poe as 13.9 22.6 
TESS Gate his Soi netic fav Set A le en Us —6.7 
RM Saree ee et ese eat csceo diate cr eqs ott ge cteere ie —2.1 —11.2 


Source: Department of Finance. 
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Table 6.9 
Sources of Competition in Canada’s Manufacturing Trade” 


Multilateral trade Bilateral trade 
weights weights 
(Per cent) 

UnitedeStates coc ne iter ee ey ere Se ee REI ean ec 79.78 83.16 
w AP AN eins osccblc 2. bnenvandeeete des ieee tet coer AMEE Ree as hen ie ena arte mene eae 5.41 3.96 
LO hali csc a4 {are e [e/g Meemnanane, (ecaem mnie ORRer RAM oof Vite. PMR Miser ns ce AMA Aes une LA puReeerecyeCe 5.05 5.79 
CITI seca sae ara rete ose cant are I Re Seo ee ree 4.02 2.54 
a ff | 61 = ue ee Perr - SE nae OM ede vit bah Racy et a be an, VENA TO Ma Mr ra hee te 1.69 1.26 
DRM oes eee aah ss cee ee niyse haces ale te ek es a ce LO meat 0.90 
SWEGEMNZ. ce jeere renee ace ited tre ene tn ane rita nati tire Reet PRR en ee ae 0.80 0.69 
Belgium=-Luxembourg 32: tac fissog atte eater eee ene ear eran ee ee 0.80 0.60 
Netherlan Sere ce re ee ee te ate TI re cee oe 0.63 0.62 
SWATZO MEd Meee eases ae ee eee 0.61 0.48 
100.00 100.00 


“ Constructed from 1973 trade weights, shares of domestic absorption imported, and shares of domestic production exported. 
Source: Department of Finance. 
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/ The Business Sector 


Profitability 


The business sector witnessed an improvement in its general situation in 1978 
despite relatively weak domestic demand growth. A large share of increased 
sales stemmed from improved exports and some domestic import replace- 
ment. The depreciation contributed greatly to the profitability of export busi- 
ness, both through its effect on Canada’s international competitive position 
and the consequent impact on sales volume, and through its impact on the 
Canadian dollar price received for goods sold in international markets which 
have prices set in U.S. dollar terms. 


The ensuing upswing in profit margins combined with a restrained pace of new 
capital formation strengthened balance sheets generally. Liquidity was 
enhanced through greater investment in liquid assets and slower growth in 
debt requirements. Moreover, as part of the slower growth in debt, there was 
increased reliance on equity financing which further restored corporate lever- 
age and enhanced liquidity. 


Corporate profits before taxes rose 16.7 per cent on a national accounts basis 
in 1978. This was the largest increase in four years, although the pick-up in 
demand, output and, until 1978, profitability since the slowdown in 1974-1975 
has been somewhat hesitant. The profit share of net national income adjusted 
for inventory revaluations (IVA) — a gauge of operating profit margins — fell 
from 13.9 per cent in 1974 to 11.6 per cent in 1977, a six-year low. In 1978, 
profits excluding IVA rose a strong 14.9 per cent, but the profit share edged up 
only 0.4 of a percentage point from its 1977 trough and remained a full point 
below the 1961-1977 average. 


The growth of profits in 1978 was evident in every quarter, although the first 
and fourth quarter increases were in large measure inflation-induced inventory 
profits. After increasing to 12.0 per cent in the fourth quarter of 1977, the share 
of profits (excluding IVA) in net national income edged down to 11.6 per cent in 
the first two quarters of 1978. It was up to 12.2 per cent in the fourth quarter. 


The improvement in profitability was evident in the financial statements of 
industrial corporations. After declines in 1975 and 1976 and an only partly 
offsetting increase in 1977, profits before taxes of industrial corporations 
jumped 23 per cent in 1978. Thus the profit margin, which declined fairly 
steadily between mid-1974 and late 1976 and had hovered around 5.8 per cent 
during 1977, recorded a 0.6 percentage point upswing to an average of 6.4 per 
cent in 1978. Factors contributing to the improvement included the effect on 
unit costs of the upswing in capacity utilization which accompanied the con- 
tinued strengthening in output and slow capacity expansion, as well as the 
further deceleration in wage rates. The improvement in profitability spread to 
virtually all sectors, although the most buoyant increases were recorded in 
export-oriented industries, notably producers of forestry products, and iron 
and steel products. The further substantial depreciation of the Canadian dollar 
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Corporate Profits, National Accounts Basis 
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Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001 
and reference table 8. 


Business Fixed 
Investment 


Table 7.1 
Corporate Profits 


Corporate profits 000000000... 
Profits after taxes.................. 


and the ensuing boost to Canadian export prices and profit margins were 
major factors in this development. Financial institutions witnessed profit 
growth averaging about 17 per cent, and the chartered banks in particular saw 
strong profit increases. 


Table 7.1 highlights the effects of the recovery in profitability together with the 
decline in the average tax rate and dividend controls on the growth of retained 
earnings. While pre-tax profits rose 16.7 per cent on a national accounts basis, 
retained earnings rose a stronger 21.0 per cent. This and further increases in 
capital consumption allowances were reflected in higher business savings. The 
latter, a proxy for aggregate cash flow, rose from $21.3 to $23.8 billion 
although, as shown in Table 7.2, their share of GNP rose only marginally from 
10.2 to 10.3 per cent. Business savings were large enough to finance 73.8 per 
cent of investment in plant, equipment and inventories in 1977 and 1978, 
however, the largest proportion in ten years. 


Real business investment in new plant and equipment rose 1.1 per cent in 
1978. This was down slightly from the 1.7 per cent increase in 1977, and 
marked the third consecutive year of below trend growth. The slow cyclical 
pace of investment followed from several factors, including weak domestic 
demand growth, high relative capital costs and relatively moderate profit levels. 


The below average increase in domestic demand in 1978 was an important 
factor in the weak investment performance. Some industries did show signifi- 
cant strains on productive capacity in 1978, but these were generally in the 
export-oriented sector where the risks of more moderate demand in the 
near-term future are significant. The widely anticipated slowdown in the U.S. 
economy and uncertainty about the future course of the exchange rate have 
led to considerable caution in entering into investment commitments. 


1961-77 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 
Average 


(Percentage change) 


tury pa pas Se a ate 14a 4 4 AOR | SO a8 2.9 10.1 16.7 
Lh te ee ean ale 124 289 502 259 -59 49 15.7 19.1 


Undistributed corporate profits.......000000000000... 14.4 Pa fe) 62.0 20.0 —8.5 10.4 21.8 21:0 


Corporate profits excluding inventory valua- 


tion adjustment.................... 


a ee oe 10.2 21.8 33.7 21.2 6.0 8.8 4.4 14.9 


(Per cent) 


Corporate profits excluding inventory valua- 
tion adjustment as a share of net national 


Effective average tax rate® 


ROIS onside eroeti ces 
Dividend payout ratio” ........ 


pthc nd iS ea fe 13.1 12.3 13.8 13.9 12.9 12.2 11.6 12.0 
Lhd as Si 36.5 37.3 33.1 32.4 33.8 30.5 27.0 26.1 
MEME ia haste 36.6 36.2 32.9 35.1 37.8 36.6 33.4 32.0 


_ Dividends paid out divided by corporate profits after taxes. 
_®) Corporate taxes divided by corporate profits before taxes. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Annual, Cat. 13-201. 
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Table 7.2 
Business Savings and Investment 


1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 
(Billions of dollars) 


Business savings 


Undistributed corporate profits™ 9000000000000... 4.4 6.9 8.9 Ga 9.0 Ws 13.6 
Inventory valuation adjustment ........................ —1.0 —2.4 —4.2 -2.9 -2.0 -3.3 —4.2 
Capital consumption allowances and mis- 
cellaneous valuation adjustments.................. 6.6 7.6 9.2 10.3 ey 13.0 14.0 
Capital-assistance tae eee 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 
Total Si5 ote tee teens ise Omer eae: 10.1 12.5 14.1 15.4 19.0 21.3 23.8 
Business investment 
Plantand:equipments5..2.>..0 cee ee 13.3 16.2 20.0 24.5 26.3 28.8 31.5 
INVeNntOrieSs ace anise ee ee eee 0.8 Wels 3.7 —0.5 1.0 0.1 0.8 
ic) (2 | Rae pee pee Se: MRE mE Te n Sicl foo 14.1 17.6 23.7 24.0 27.3 28.9 32.3 
(Per cent) 
Business savings as a share of GNP. ................. 9.6 10.1 9.5 9.3 9.9 10.2 10.3 
Business investment as share of GNP. .............. 13.4 14.3 16.1 14.5 14.3 13.8 13.9 
Business savings as a share of business 
IIVESTMONT Ee ees a ee eee ae 71.9 70.8 59.2 64.1 69.5 73.8 73.8 


“ Includes retained earnings of government enterprises. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Annual, Cat. 13-201. 


In some industries, investment goods prices have risen at above average rates 
in recent years while the price of labour, a partial substitute for capital facilities, 
has been decelerating. The depreciation of the dollar has had a large impact on 
machinery and equipment prices, for which the national accounts implicit index 
rose 11.1 per cent in 1978. Thus, some firms have faced an inducement to 
increase production through new hiring rather than new capital purchases. 


In the early part of 1978, the business sector was still in the process of 
recovery from three successive years of low profit levels, and this too played a 
role in curtailing investment plans. As the year progressed, however, profitabili- 
ty improved considerably and as this occurred there was also a pick-up in the 
rate of investment. Thus, while the annual real investment total for 1978 was 
only 1.1 per cent higher than the total for 1977, the fourth quarter 1978 level 
was 5.7 per cent greater than the level that existed in the final quarter of 1977. 


Government policies provided some stimulus to new investment spending in 
1978. The general policy of restrained expenditure growth for the public sector 
has left room for private investment outlays. In addition, a number of invest- 
ment tax credits intended to promote regional development and research 
spending were implemented in recent federal budgets. 


The 1.1 per cent expansion in real business investment spending in 1978 was 
composed of a 2.1 per cent advance in non-residential construction outlays 
and a 0.2 per cent increase in machinery and equipment purchases. From the 
fourth quarter of 1977 to the fourth quarter of 1978, however, non-residential 
construction expenditure declined 1.6 per cent while machinery and equipment 
spending rose 12.1 per cent. The weakness in expenditure on new plant in the 


latter half of 1978 reflected, in part, extensive strike activity in the construction 
industry. 
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Investment by Sector as a Percentage 
of Total Business Excluding Residential Investment 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Private and Public Investment in Canada, Annual, Cat. 61-205 
and reference table 16. 
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As in 1976 and 1977, the performance of business investment would have been 
less impressive had it not been for energy-related expenditure. The latter, 
which is normally about 30 per cent of the total, accounted for 45 per cent of 
the nominal increase in 1976, almost 75 per cent in 1977 and over 50 per cent 
in 1978. Meanwhile, the value of non-energy investment rose only 6.6 per cent 
in 1978 and declined significantly in constant dollar terms. Agriculture, air and 
rail transportation services, finance and commercial services recorded fairly 
impressive investment turnarounds. Manufacturing outlays remained weak in 
1978, however, posting a nominal increase of only 2.4 per cent after growth of 
only 8.9 per cent in 1977. Despite a 12.0 per cent increase in petroleum and 
gas exploration and development, total mining outlays were cut back 1.9 per 
cent in 1978. 


Over the long term, firms formulate their desired holdings of inventories on the 
basis of sales. In the short term, however, inventories are allowed to move up 
and down as a buffer against fluctuations in sales. 


Chart 7.3 shows the quarterly evolution of the aggregate inventories owned- 
shipments ratio for the manufacturing sector over the period from 1951 to 
1978, as well as a trend line. This line, which can be said to correspond roughly 
to the preferred level of inventories, suggests that this desired level relative to 
sales has been declining. There are many reasons for the downward trend in 
inventory-sales ratios. The increasing size and complexity of business enter- 
prises have been accompanied by a growing need for highly trained personnel 
and computerization. In turn this has led to increasingly sophisticated methods 
of cost control. Thus the availability of more detailed and timely information 
has permitted the financial implications of inventory holdings to be more 
accurately quantified and has facilitated the process of inventory control itself. 
It may be also that the trend towards lower inventories (which implies more 
rapid turnover of stock) has been compounded by more rapid changes in 
consumer tastes and fashions and by rapid technological progress. 


Firms hold inventories to serve as a buffer against expected and unexpected 
variations in sales. In Chart 7.3 the period 1951-1978 is broken into six 
complete cycles and the average value of the inventory-shipments ratio is 
plotted for each; shaded-in areas correspond to periods of output weakness. 
The chart shows that as the cyclical peak in demand is reached, inventories are 
usually below their desired level and firms take advantage of any pause in 
demand growth to replenish stock. As inventories are back to their desired 
level and the weakness of demand persists, output is gradually cut back. It 
does not adjust fully to demand, however, since firms may prefer to accumu- 
late stock rather than lay off trained personnel and cut production. As demand 
recovers, output growth trails behind to permit stock to be reduced to the 
desired level. In most cycles, however, inventories fall below the desired level, 
perhaps because demand pressures are deemed to be temporary at first. As 
inventories fall below their desired level, the risk of bottlenecks, shortages and 
allocations of supplies increases — a situation firms wish to avoid. Thus while 
they seek to replenish stock, demand growth makes this difficult. When 
demand pressures subside, firms rebuild inventories rapidly, in part uninten- 
tionally and in part to ensure that future surges in demand can be met, and a 
new cycle begins. 


In 1978, the volume of total business inventories rose $605 million, up moder- 
ately from the accumulation of $119 million in 1977. However, 72.4 per cent of 
this accumulation occurred in the fourth quarter. For the rest of the year, 
inventory investment was modest, reflecting economic conditions similar in 
many respects to those of 1977, with sluggish domestic demand and below 
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Liquidity and 
Financial Strength 
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potential output growth. There were some sectors, however, where the slow 
growth of inventories was unintended, and reflected the increasing buoyancy of 
demand. This appears to have been the case for the manufacturing sector 
where the inventory-shipments ratio declined well below its trend value in 

1978. 


Inventory accumulation was most rapid in the fourth quarter, and this undoubt- 
edly reflected stock rebuilding, both intended and unintended, when consumer 
demand fell after the reimposition of sales taxes in six provinces in October. 
The high degree of accumulation in the fourth quarter also appears to have 
been partly related to the 3 per cent inventory tax deduction introduced in the 
federal budget of March 31, 1977. In order to maximize their allowable 
deduction for 1978 and 1979, firms would have been motivated to shift the 
timing of inventory buildups to the last quarters of 1977 and 1978 respectively. 


Increased profitability in 1978 meant an increase in the ability to finance 
investment, but the growth of capital formation remained below trend, as firms 
sought to improve capacity utilization rates. Moreover, with no urgent need for 
capacity expansion, firms were able to concentrate on the further consolidation 
of their balance sheets, in order to be prepared for the next round of strong 
output growth and buoyant investment. The strategy that was adopted was 
reflected in improvements in key financial ratios of large industrial corpora- 
tions; the latter are presented in Chart 7.4. It should be noted that there is a 
break in the series and data for 1977 and 1978 are not directly comparable to 
those of the previous four years. While the change in sampling procedures has 
resulted in a shift in the level of certain ratios, the available evidence suggests 
that the quarterly profile has not been significantly altered. 


The moderate growth of investment was accompanied by an increasing reli- 
ance on equity financing, although much of it took the form of term preferred 
shares. The result was a slower increase in liabilities, which in turn was 
reflected in a moderation in the growth of interest payments. This contributed 
to profitability while resulting in an improvement in liquidity and leverage. 


The weakness of investment had a multiple impact on the financial statements 
of large Canadian corporations. The modest growth of fixed investment meant 
a continued moderation in the growth of long-term debt, while the weak 
inventory growth had a mitigating effect on the growth of current liabilities. 
These developments affected profitability by alleviating the growth of debt 
servicing expenses. Higher interest rates also induced firms to reduce their 
indebtedness. To counter this, even within current liabilities, firms tried to 
avoid borrowing and resorted to an increase in accounts payable, which are 
often exempt from interest. This was also reflected in increased receivables 
since firms were extending credit to each other. Liquidity was also enhanced 
by the dampened growth of capital formation, which permitted a greater share 
of internally generated funds to be channelled into very liquid assets. Excluding 
inventories, current assets rose 14.2 per cent in 1978, up from 12.7 per cent in 
1977. Meanwhile the growth of current liabilities moderated from 10.0 to 9.4 
per cent. Thus the quick ratio (current assets excluding inventories divided by 
current liabilities), which had recovered from 0.87 to 0.91 per cent in the last 
three quarters of 1977, was up to 0.94 per cent in the third quarter of 1978. 


The slow growth in debt, particularly in long-term forms, also followed from the 
continued shift in financing patterns. Between early 1974 and early 1977 there 
was a significant deterioration of corporate leverage. This had followed from a 
number of factors, including continued strength of capital formation even when 


Ratios of Profitability and Financial Condition of 
Large Canadian Industrial Corporations” 
(Seasonally adjusted data) 


y Pre-Tax Profit Margin Liquid Assets/Sales Ratio 
0.12 0.17 
0.11 0.16 
0.10 0.15 
0.09 0.14 
0.08 0.13 
0.07 0.12 
Quick Ratio Debt/Equity Ratio 
1.00 1.25 
1.20 
0.95 
1.15 
1.10 
0.90 
1.05 
0.85 1.00 
1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 


(1) Ratios from 1973-1976 are based on aggregated financial statement data of all industrial 
corporations whose total assets exceeded $5 million. For 1977-1978 they cover corporations 
having total assets of over $10 million. This accounts for the break in the series. In recent 


years, large corporations have been accounting for approximately seventy per cent of total 
industrial assets and profits. 


Source: Statistics Canada, seasonal adjustment made by the Department of Finance. 
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profitability and cash flow had been eroded; an increased ease of borrowing 
abroad — where interest rates were markedly lower — after the federal 
government removed the non-resident withholding tax; and poor equity mar- 
kets in Canada during this period of depressed profitability. Signs of improving 
profitability as well as fiscal concessions to stockholders in 1977, however, 
prompted the sustained buoyancy of stock markets and a favourable climate 
to float new equity issues. This also coincided with the arrival of new types of 
instruments, particularly the ‘‘floating rate retractable, redeemable preferred 
share’ which resembled a debt instrument in most respects but was classified 
as equity because the return could legally be called a dividend. Most of these 
issues were purchased by banks, which were motivated to acquire these 
instruments because dividends received were not taxable while the shares 
themselves involved little of the risk normally associated with equity invest- 
ments. By shifting the composition of portfolios towards this kind of instrument 
the banks were able to increase after-tax profits without having much impact 
on before-tax profits, the latter being the object of controls. The tax-exempt 
feature of the dividend was removed in the November 1978 budget, however, 
and much of their raison d’étre no longer exists. Nevertheless, the result was 
that share issues, which had risen at annual rates of between 4 and 8 per cent 
in the 1974 to 1976 period, increased 14.3 and 12.2 per cent respectively in 
1977 and 1978. The debt-equity ratio, which peaked at 1.23 in early 1977, was 
down to 1.18 at the close of 1977 and hovered around that mark in 1978. 
Because the large majority of the share issues consisted of this new type of 
instrument, the apparent improvement in leverage is overstated. 


8 Personal Sector and Housing 


Sources of Income 


The volume of consumer purchases grew only 3.1 per cent in 1978, which was 
well below the average increase of 5.3 per cent in the 1961-1977 period. 

A major factor accounting for this weak growth was the moderate increase of 
3.6 per cent in real disposable income. Real income per person employed grew 
only slightly, as the result of the negative influence from the decline in the 
exchange value of the Canadian dollar and high rates of food price increase. 
Employment growth accounted for most of the total income expansion. High 
interest rates and significant employment and inflation uncertainty contributed 
to the high propensity to save, as consumers continued to show considerable 
caution and restraint in 1978. 


The year 1978 was generally one in which the personal sector continued to 
consolidate its financial position. The savings rate was a high 10.9 per cent, 
and consumers showed a preference for expanded financial investment 
through a marginal increase in financial assets and a marginal decrease in 
indebtedness, both expressed as a proportion of disposable income. 


Personal income grew 10.7 per cent and personal disposable income advanced 
11.6 per cent in 1978. These increases reflected especially large rises in farm 
income and investment income, and more moderate growth in labour income 
and the other main income components. The tax cuts implemented in late 
1977, together with the effects of indexing on the tax structure, reduced the 
effective average tax rate to 18.4 per cent from 19.1 per cent in 1977, and 
thereby contributed further to the growth of disposable income. 


Labour income, which encompasses wages, salaries, supplementary income 
and military pay, and is the largest component of personal income, decelerated 
for the fourth straight year. This slowing took place as the moderation in 
compensation per employee more than offset strong employment gains. Aver- 
age compensation per employee grew only 5.6 per cent, after a gain of 9.0 per 
cent in 1977, as the controls program and generally slack labour market 
conditions continued to exercise a moderating influence. There was somewhat 
more labour income lost as a result of industrial disputes in 1978 as compared 
with 1977, although time lost was still well below the high levels reached in the 
period from 1974 to 1976. After adjustment for the effects of strikes and 
retroactive payments, labour income grew 8.9 per cent compared with a rise of 
10.3 per cent in 1977. Employment growth of 3.4 per cent, up from 1.9 per cent 
in 1977, contributed further to the labour income increase. 


Farm income grew by almost 40 per cent in 1978, regaining the level lost 
through declines in 1976 and 1977. Rising farm gate prices were the major 
cause of the higher incomes. Non-farm unincorporated business income rose 
7.5 per cent after a smaller increase of 5.9 per cent in 1977, and investment 
income grew 16.0 per cent. The latter strong increase reflected higher interest 
rates, which contained a substantial inflation premium element. Disposable 
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(after-tax) income grew by 11.6 per cent, considerably more than personal 
income, as tax payments, broadly defined, grew only 6.7 per cent. 


Using the consumer expenditure implicit price index for deflation, real personal 
disposable income grew 3.6 per cent in 1978, up from 2.6 per cent in 1977. By 
way of comparison, real disposable income in the United States grew 4.3 per 
cent (see Table 8.2). On a per employee basis, real disposable income grew a 
slight 0.2 per cent in Canada and remained unchanged in the U.S. in 1978. 


Table 8.1 
Sources and Disposition of Personal Income 
Level in 
1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1978 
(Percentage change) ($ billions) 
Sources of income 
Laboursincomem ss, 2-52 ee ee 19.8 16.7 15.6 10.9 Oflpemioesd 
NetjfanmsinCOMme sted. tes eee eee 2a 2203 -—13.5 -—14.5 39.8 4.2 
Net non-farm unincorporated business 
INCOME hea eek Se re one SL 7.9 11.6 5.9 (As) 9.4 
Interest, dividends and other investment 
INCOME Beet, waren hee eee te 25.9 10.7 19.7 8.4 16.0 18.2 
TranstemincOme sc ene eee ce ae 23.5 23.6 13.8 14.7 WA 26.2 
Personaltincomes eee ee eee 19.5 16.7 14.6 10.3 10e/ ee loOWs 
Personal disposable income .......................... 18.6 Ulfae 13.8 10.3 1 LOMmmLOOR MA 
Disposition of personal income 
CONSUMEr EXDEMONUlG tern creed ens 17.0 16.5 14.0 10:5 111 136.0 
Personalincomevaxer pe. a 23.2 12.9 18.4 10.2 62%, SOmt 
NKANSle@PAVIMeNtS ues er ere 44.6 6.3 We 7.9 24.4 2.8 
Saving eis rh) eee ee es 30.1 29.2 11.9 9.6 19.4 16.9 
(Per cent) 
Effective average tax ate... icccc sis cecceeiseenncueces 19.1 18.5 19.1 19.1 18.4 
SAVINGS: Vater ceca ee pera de rete 9.9 10.9 10.8 10.6 10:9 
“ Includes military pay and allowances. 
(2) Includes all current transfers to government. 
(8) Includes interest on consumer debt and transfers to non-residents. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001. 
Table 8.2 
Real Personal Disposable Income per Employee in Canada and the United States 
Canada United States 


1971 1976 1977 1978 1971 1976 1977 1978 
(Percentage change) 


Personal disposable income ........................... 11.0 13.8 10.3 11.6 8.3 9.0 10.0 11.4 
Consumer expenditure implicit price index .. 2.4 Uv Uae Hee 4.4 513 S).[f 6.8 
Real personal disposable income .................. 8.4 6.1 2.6 3.6 3.8 3.5 4.1 4.3 
EMDIOVITNOI veh hte oo pea ee 2 ee mene ep tael 2.3 2.1 1.8 3.4 0.6 3.2 3.5 4.2 
Real personal disposable income per 

CMPlOVECRS Fay Sete care ee ee oe 5.9 3.9 0.8 0.2 Sal 0.3 0.5 0.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001; U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Survey of Current Business, Monthly. 
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Personal Expenditure 


Chart 8.1 


Personal expenditure on goods and services grew 3.1 per cent in volume terms 
during 1978, comparable to the growth of 2.8 per cent in 1977. The durable 
and semi-durable goods categories recorded the stronger gains, expenditure 
on services grew moderately and there was very little growth in spending on 
non-durable items. 


A major influence on consumer spending growth during 1978 was the below 
average gain of 3.6 per cent in real disposable income. This growth was mostly 
a result of the rise of 3.4 per cent in employment, as real disposable income 
per person employed grew by less than 1 per cent for the second consecutive 
year. The income components showing the strongest growth in 1978, farm 
income and investment income, are those in which the short-term propensity to 
spend is probably smallest; this contributed further to the weak consumer 
demand growth. Also influencing the propensity to spend in 1978 were the 
steadily rising interest rates. These increased the return to saving and made 
credit-financed purchases more expensive. Short-term rates rose fairly con- 
tinually throughout the year, while longer-term rates remained steady in the 
first half of the year and rose significantly in the second half. A further influence 
on consumer behaviour during the year was the heightened degree of econom- 
ic uncertainty, which has been reflected in the average unemployment rate of 
8.4 per cent, the increased variability in the inflation rate and the fluctuations of 
the exchange rate. 


New Passenger Car Sales, 1974 - 1978 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 


Thousands of Units 

| eo ae 
~ 1,100 
1,000 


900 
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1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 


Source: Statistics Canada, Canadian Statistical Review, Monthly, Cat. 11-003. 
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Total real consumer spending on goods rose 2.8 per cent in 1978. Real outlays 
for durable goods increased 4.1 per cent. Furniture and floor coverings 
purchases and auto parts and repairs spending grew strongly, household 
appliance and recreational equipment expenditures grew at average rates and 
real purchases of new automobiles remained virtually unchanged from the 
1977 level. Among the semi-durable goods categories, the volume of spending 
for books and stationery, women’s clothing, jewellery and footwear exhibited 
the largest increases. Smaller but still significant spending growth took place in 
purchases of men’s clothing and household goods. Total real spending on 
semi-durable goods advanced 5.2 per cent in 1978. Non-durable goods expen- 
diture grew a small 0.8 per cent in 1978 as strong increases in spending on 
drugs and sundry goods, electrical power, alcoholic beverages, household 
goods and gasoline and oil were offset by declines in the volume of spending 
on food, tobacco and fuels other than electricity and gasoline. 


Real expenditure on services grew 3.7 per cent in 1978. Large increases were 
recorded in spending on communications, automobile-related services and 
financial, legal and related services. A large decline in real net expenditure 
abroad and smaller decreases in outlays on laundry services and private 
hospital care partially offset these advances, as did the below average 
increases in spending on medical and personal care and educational and 
cultural services. 


The composition of aggregate consumer expenditure was heavily influenced by 
relative price changes in 1978. The April federal budget included a measure 
which provided for federal funds to help finance a temporary across-the-board 
reduction in provincial sales tax rates. These tax cuts, in effect, made taxable 
goods temporarily less expensive, and encouraged some advancing of pur- 
chases. The volume of expenditure on durable and semi-durable goods was 
elevated in the second and third quarters of the year, since the items in these 
categories are those which are most subject to retail sales taxes. Spending on 
durable goods, particularly new automobiles, was reduced in the fourth quar- 
ter, as purchases which would otherwise have occurred in this period were 
advanced to September to avoid the higher tax rates. The sales tax cuts 
lowered the price level temporarily and therefore boosted real income, and on 
this count they gave a net stimulus to consumer spending. The other major 
effect of the cuts was to reallocate total spending during the year, both 
between taxable and non-taxable goods and over the different months of the 
year. 


There were two other major influences on the relative prices of goods and 
services within 1978 — the large increase in food prices and the depreciation 
of the Canadian dollar. The big food price increases had many causes — 
including poor crops in the U.S., the stage of the beef cycle and the deprecia- 
tion of the dollar — and they were part of the cause of the weak expansion of 
0.8 per cent in real non-durables expenditure. The currency depreciation 
provided some offset to the beneficial effects of the sales tax cuts for those 
goods where the import share is relatively high. The net effects of these and 
other influences on consumer prices were that the national accounts implicit 
price indexes rose 5.3 per cent for durables, 4.6 per cent for semi-durables, 
11.7 per cent for non-durables and 7.1 per cent for services (see Chapter 6). 


Savings and 
Financial Position 


Chart 8.2 


The personal savings rate has remained at a much higher level in the 1970s 
than was the case in the 1950s and 1960s. In 1978, the savings rate rose to 
10.9 per cent from 10.6 per cent in 1977. It reached 11.6 per cent in the first 
two quarters of the year, dropped to 9.9 per cent in the third and rose to 
10.4 per cent in the fourth quarter. 


Since savings and consumer expenditure are but two ways of looking at the 
same subject, the same basic factors influence both. Thus, the effects of 


economic uncertainty, high and rising interest rates and moderate real income 
growth all had an impact on savings. 


The unexpectedly high inflation rates of the last two years have exercised a 
downward influence on the real value of personal wealth holdings. To the 
extent that this is the case, continued high savings rates occur as consumers 
try to rebuild real wealth. Higher interest rates reinforce this effect, as the 
greater return on savings provides an incentive to the accumulation of wealth. 


The influence of these general factors affecting income and consumer expendi- 
ture is reflected in the financial position of the personal sector (see Table 8.3), 
although precise parallels cannot be drawn due to the differences in the 
measurement of the data on a national accounts versus a financial flows basis. 


Personal Savings Rate” 


Per Cent 
13 13 
12 12 
11 11 
10 10 
9 se] 
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1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 


a Personal savings as a percentage of personal disposable income. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001. 
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Table 8.3 
Financial Position of the Personal Sector™ 


4Q 1976 4Q 1977 


to to 
1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 3Q 1977 3Q 1978 
(Per cent) 
Flows as percentage of disposable income 
Net financial investment ...........00.....0000... 6.0 7.6 7.0 Onl One 3.6 5.9 
Acquisition of financial assets .................. 22.9 PATE 19.5 20.8 22.1 21.4 21.8 
of which: Liquid assets....................... 16.2 16.5 14.0 13.3 14.2 14.2 12.8 
indebtedness to. fee eens 16.9 14.1 1225 UST 16.9 17.8 15.9 
of which: Liquid liabilities ........0......... 7.4 5.9 5.0 6.6 6.0 6.9 5.9 
Consumer debt. =. SS 3.0 2.9 3.0 2.4 225 2.9 
MOrGages: «fee 9.5 8.2 7.5 9.1 11.0 10.9 10.0 
(Billions of dollars) 
Net increase in financial assets 
Currency-and deposits.........,..04-.7 00 Nest 10.9 12.5 16.3 eh View 17.0 
BONndSH er te tec ee ee erent 0.3 Ont oe Or 2.4 1.6 0.1 
STOCKSHANE © merrier sete er ems —0.9 —1.3 —0.4 —0.6 —0.7 —1.4 0.3 
Life insurance and pensions...................... $3.7 4.2 Om 6.2 7.1 is! 7.9 
Other financial assets...) .ic0.. ee 3.0 3.0 148) 4.1 4.3 3.9 7.8 
Net increase in financial liabilities 
Gonsumendebtvee 2) ee ee 2.8 2.9 oe 3.9 6h6) 3.4 4.4 
Mortgages rr Amr rcs tee ee 7.6 Toll fs. Wes) 1 )63 14.8 ie! 
Other financial liabilities ..0.0000000 a. 67, Poi 2.4 4.4 5.0 6.0 4.5 


“ Includes unincorporated business. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001; Financial Flow Accounts, 
Quarterly, Cat. 13-002. 


Higher interest rates and the relative shift in consumer spending towards 
durable and semi-durable goods, which tend to be financed via consumer 
credit, led to an increased flow in consumer debt relative to disposable 
income. The weaker demand for new housing led to a reduction in mortgage 
indebtedness which was sufficiently strong to cause a marginal decline in 
overall personal indebtedness relative to disposable income. The rate of 
acquisition of financial assets was maintained at the 1977 level, primarily 
because of the attractiveness of higher interest rates from the point of view of 
savings. There was a further diversification by households of their financial 
portfolios towards non-liquid assets. 


The difference between the savings rate as defined in the national accounts, 
and net financial investment as a share of disposable income based on 
financial flows data, reflects net non-financial capital acquisition, measurement 
errors and conceptual differences. Assuming that the relative impact of the 
latter two factors has not changed over the past several years, it can be 
concluded that the strong pace of net non-financial capital acquisition by the 
personal sector in 1976 and 1977 continued throughout 1978. These gains 
reflect mainly the net investment in housing by the personal sector. 


Housing There were 227,667 new housing starts in 1978 and the volume of spending 
declined 4.8 per cent. These developments in the market for new housing in 
1978 reflected both restrained demand and variations in supply. Potential new 
home buyers were somewhat cautious, as high mortgage rates, moderate 
income growth and most of the other effects already discussed in relation to 
consumer spending held back demand. On the supply side, a number of 
factors caused wide fluctuations from quarter to quarter in the number of new 
housing starts. 
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Chart 8.3 
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Housing Starts and Completions 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 


Thousands of Units 
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Source: Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics. 


Total expenditure on residential construction and related activities declined in 
1974 and 1975 and then rose by a strong 17.5 per cent in 1976. The last two 
years have shown declines of 4.6 per cent and 4.8 per cent, but the level of 
construction activity is still above the cyclical trough reached in 1975. The 
decline in 1978 reflected decreases in real outlays on new housing of 5.7 per 
cent and decreases in other expenditures of 2.8 per cent. 


Housing starts reached a very high peak of 299,000, seasonally adjusted at 
annual rates, in the first quarter of 1978. This was mostly accounted for by a 
strong rise in multiple dwelling starts, which in turn was related to the 
anticipated end to the favourable capital cost allowance treatment accorded to 
multiple urban residential buildings (MURBs). Multiple starts were much lower 
through the remainder of the year. Single starts, by contrast, maintained 

a fairly steady level throughout the year. The total number of housing starts 

in 1978, 227,667, was down somewhat from the 245,724 registered in 1977. 


The inventory of newly completed but unoccupied dwellings remained relatively 
high in 1978, causing builders to be more cautious in initiating new starts. 
Aside from the positive effect of the MURB program in the first quarter of the 
year, most other influences on new apartment supply were negative. The 
continued existence of rent controls and the rising apartment vacancy rate 
were among the more important factors restraining new supply. 
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Chart 8.4 Newly Completed and Unoccupied Dwellings 


Thousands of Units 
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Source: Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics. 
Table 8.4 
New Housing Indicators 
1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 
(Millions of 1971 dollars) 
Real residential construction expenditure .........0.....00..... 5,966 5,935 5,504 6,466 6,166 5,869 
(Thousands) 
HOUSING SISItS .2.00) a ean eee eee 268.5 Zee. 231.5 273.2 245.7 22h 
Urban “Singles en ee ee ae 85.1 78.2 83.8 85.3 74.6 72.9 
Multiples ............. Re ee dh teen fehl ae AS 120.9 91.3 98.0 124.5 125.6 105.7 
POtale he er ee ek, 8 econ, Sete £ 245 169.4 181.8 209.8 200.2 178.7 
Residential building permits..............000.00.0 ccc eecceteeee 20 Ae 198.9 239.7 262.4 253.6 218.0 
(Per cent) 
Conventional mortgage rate oo... ccc ee eeeee eee 9.6 At.2 11.4 11.8 10.4 10.6 
Apartment vacancy fateins..0 sacha, Fee 232 a Pp a2 1.3 a 3.8 


Source: Statistics Canada, Canadian Statistical Review, Monthly, Cat. 11-003; Bank of Canada Review, monthly. 
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9 Canada’s Balance of Payments 


Current Account 


Canada’s current account deficit widened to $5.3 billion in 1978, compared to 
$4.2 billion in 1977, as an increase in the merchandise trade surplus was more 
than offset by a widening in the deficit on net services and transfers. The 
merchandise trade surplus rose from $2.9 billion to a record $3.5 billion while 
the deficit on net services and transfers rose from $7.1 billion to $8.8 billion in 
1978. Net capital inflows were $2 billion, while net official monetary assets, 
including a decline in official reserves and an increase in monetary liabilities, 
fell $3.3 billion. During 1978 the Canadian dollar depreciated 6.7 per cent in 
United States dollar terms, 19.0 per cent against a trade-weighted average of 
Group of Ten currencies excluding the U.S. dollar, and 9.4 per cent against a 
trade-weighted average of all the Group of Ten currencies. 


The merchandise trade surplus rose from $2.9 billion in 1977 to $3.5 billion in 
1978, exceeding the previous record surplus of $3.1 billion attained in 1970. 
The increase in the merchandise trade surplus can be attributed to somewhat 
faster growth in demand among Canada’s major trading partners than domes- 
tically, as well as to the continuing effects of the depreciation of the Canadian 
dollar. Weighted by Canadian exports, real GNP of Canada’s major trading 
partners rose 4.0 per cent in 1978, compared with 3.4 domestically. Total 
domestic demand, which excludes the effects of growth of import and export 
volumes on real GNP, advanced 4.2 per cent in Canada’s major trading 
partners, compared with 2.6 per cent domestically. While the Canadian dollar 
depreciated substantially in 1978, the dollar has depreciated almost contin- 
uously from the end of 1976. Indeed, since 1976, the dollar has depreciated 
13.5 per cent against the U.S. dollar, and 16.5 per cent against a trade-weight- 
ed average of Group of Ten currencies. 


The volume of mercharidise exports advanced a substantial 8.3 per cent, led 
by an increase in exports of non-auto manufactured goods in excess of 20 per 
cent, reflecting Canada’s improved international competitive position. Exports 
of non-wheat food products, pulp and paper, and lumber grew 7 to 9 per cent 
in volume terms as a result of world demand and improved price and cost 
competitiveness. Exports of automotive products rose 9 per cent, reflecting the 
increased domestic share of North American production of vehicles and parts. 
Exports of wheat fell 9 per cent, reflecting improved crops in the major 
importing countries as well as increased competition from other exporters. 
Exports of crude petroleum fell almost 20 per cent largely because of the 
national policy of conserving domestic oil for future domestic use. 


Merchandise import volumes advanced 4.1 per cent in 1978. Of the seven 
major categories of imports, only industrial material and machinery and equip- 
ment import volumes showed strength. Imports of industrial materials rose 

10 per cent reflecting the strength of domestic industrial production and some 
inventory accumulation, while imports of machinery and equipment rose 11 per 
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Canada’s Balance of Payments Current Account 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
Quarterly, Cat. 67-001. 


cent reflecting some strength in domestic expenditures as well as substantial 
imports of specialized categories of machinery and equipment of which there is 
little domestic production, such as computers and aircraft and parts. Imports 
of food fell in volume terms, reflecting substantial increases in import prices 
and some movement from imports to domestic production. Imports of con- 
struction materials fell in response to the weakness of domestic construction 


activity. Import volumes of automotive products were little changed and 


automotive imports from the U.S. fell. Crude petroleum imports fell for the fifth 


successive year. 


Table 9.1 
Canadian Balance of Payments 
1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 
(Millions of dollars) 
Merchandise trade 
EC OCT Sy eee Sg Si Ran | OE, GRE! A a 25,461 ~32:591 ~33)511. 385132- 44'626." 52°390 
SESSA ee eA Ss cont Re Rae se ROR BSR Sit cate 22,/26 30,902 33,962 36,793 41,712 48,922 
MAG EID AlAN GG ie eee cate rose hee esa tates ok 2,735 1,689 —451 1,339 2,916 3,468 
BSOnVICeS DALAM CO eet or RE in, RP no teeta cas —2,971 -3,706 -4,686 -5,651 -7,4382 -8,729 
OLN URE SS (CS Oe RS aera ot ier SRE <2, Se Oe 344 So 380 S14 366 —24 
Peo raCCOUNLDAIANCE ¢.c4 cc) ye enemies 108 -1,460 -4,757 -3,801 -4,150 -—5,285 
Long-term capital flows 
PHAICUTOCL INIUCSUETION Gor. cr acta ress ctetene ae tue die hccecest chic? 60 £)5) — 190 —865 —-240 -2,015 
New issues of Canadian securities 2.00.00... 1,323 2,423 5,038 8,986 5,936 6,560 
Retirements of Canadian securities .0....0000. —738 —626 —851 —933 -938 -1,115 
Per IONG=terin (ranSactiOns:........20,cc0oceclcsssase canines -17 —791 —62 hie —185 23 
BHAT AENOSIC=LOL IN OWS oho cccoaths cee gede de cis eee liatebapteoanvce acs 628 1,041 3,935 7,909 4,573 3,453 
MA =EeT IT CAD Al TOWS Yo ey, <k eocer ote te ta dteettaace s cadn noses — 1,203 443 417 -3,586 -1,844 -1,467 
MEOmiClal MONCTALY ASSCUS Lois ccc ceecd seed e wesc vecuavvereedevddss —467 24 —405 522  -1,421 -3,299 


“ Includes errors and omissions. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, Quarterly, Cat. 67-001. 


Canada experienced a loss in its merchandise terms of trade (the price of 


exports relative to imports) of 3.7 per cent in 1978 following a terms of trade 
loss of 4.3 per cent in 1977. In 1978, merchandise export prices rose 8.4 per 


cent while import prices rose 12.4 per cent. 


As in 1977, the single most important factor which influenced Canada’s terms 
of trade was the substantial depreciation of the Canadian dollar. While an 
exchange rate depreciation tends to raise both export and import prices in 
domestic currency terms, in Canada’s case, import prices typically rise more 
than export prices. This occurs because prices of Canadian imports are set on 
world markets, and consequently rise by the full extent of a depreciation, while 
Canadian producers have some discretion in the setting of their export prices. 


All categories of merchandise import prices recorded double-digit rates of 
increase in 1978. As a first approximation, the increase in total import prices 
reflects the joint impact of the depreciation of the Canadian dollar and world 
inflation in the 6.5 to 7 per cent range. As stated above, merchandise export 
prices rose 8.4 per cent, reflecting, in part, the depreciation of the dollar. 
Export prices of lumber rose 25 per cent in response to the strength of world 
lumber prices, while export prices of natural gas rose 20 per cent. However, 
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prices of wheat and pulp and paper exports advanced only modestly in the 
face of strong international competition in world markets for these goods. 


Table 9.2 
Merchandise Trade: Volumes and Values 
Volume Value 
1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1978 
(Percentage change) ($ millions) 
Exports 
Wheatus... ae oe —9.8 —17.8 Sor -3.7 49.4 —8.7 1,913 
Other food 24s ae 2.0 — 18.1 9.5 14.1 5.8 9.0 3,381 
Crude petroleum ....................... 25.2 —19.2 —26.5 —33.5 —30.9 —17.7 1,583 
Natural Gas 2.2.coscgr-ness mee: ecco 4.2 —5.0 0.2 —4.4 6.7 —13.5 2,204 
LUMDGr ie ee. Shen eeten 2:2 —14.5 -—21.2 48.3 24.6 8.5 3,229 
Pulp and paber |...2%c0-4 fcc. 5.8 8.0 —21.5 14.6 nal 9-2 5,066 
Metals and minerals.................. 12.9 —4.3 —13.9 12.0 Use 9.0 15,662 
Automotive products................ 13.4 -2.7 2.8 Pa ea 16.5 9.1 12,276 
Other manufactured goods .... 18.2 4.4 O77 6.6 -0.3 23.8 6,313 
Fotal GxPOrts etc eee ieee: 10.8 —3.8 —6.7 TS 9.6 8.3 52,390 
Imports 
POOH tt cree Marcie 2.3 3.2 0.2 15.9 -2.4 -0.9 3,254 
Crude petroleum ..................... 1522 —12.5 —1.9 —4.0 —14.4 —4.3 3,466 
Construction materials ............ 21.0 Gilets -17.5 9.4 —11.8 —7.6 a2 
Industrial materials .................. 7.9 6.8 —14.8 6.8 -—0.2 9.9 10,789 
Automotive products................ 207 16 -—0.3 9.9 8.1 0.6 13,042 
Machinery and equipment ...... 19.9 13.0 0.1 —3.5 -0.2 10.8 10,604 
Other consumer goods ............ 15.8 14.6 —6.8 20 —0.4 SH ETE 5,679 
Total impors ee... scam aeee 1537, 10.3 —-4.8 7.4 1.6 4.1 48,922 


“ Includes re-exports and miscellaneous exports. 
(2) Includes miscellaneous imports. 
Source: Bank of Canada Review, Monthly; Statistics Canada, Canadian Statistical Review, Monthly, Cat. 11-003. 


In summary, the nominal merchandise trade surplus improved $550 million to 
$3.5 billion. Wheat exports fell $45 million reflecting the weakness in interna- 
tional markets for wheat. The surplus on energy declined $300 million primarily 
because of the cutback in crude petroleum exports, but in addition, exports of 
natural gas were considerably below the quantities authorized for export. The 
deficit on automotive trade fell $355 million to $765 million as export volumes 
grew considerably. The surplus on other products increased $540 million to 
$2.0 billion in response to Canada’s improved competitive position and some- 
what faster growth among Canada’s major trading partners than in domestic 
activity. 


The deficit on services, which excludes net transfers, increased $1.3 billion to 
$8.7 billion in 1978. Almost 60 per cent of this deterioration was due to an 
increased deficit on interest account while an additional 30 per cent of the 
deterioration was due to a widening of the deficit on other services. The deficit 
on dividends increased somewhat due to an extraordinary outflow of dividends 
in the fourth quarter following the removal of AIB controls on dividend payouts 
and the anticipation of the expiry, on December 31, 1978, of the special tax 
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Chart 9.2 


treatment of tax surplus accounts on pre-1972 retained earnings. The travel 
deficit increased slightly to $1.7 billion. The balance on net transfers fell from 
an inflow of $366 million in 1977 to an outflow $24 million in 1978, in large 
measure due to aid granted to a number of developing countries in the form of 
forgiveness of loans. 


Canada’s Merchandise Trade Value Balances 


(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
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Source: Bank of Canada, Review, Monthly; Statistics Canada, Canadian Statistical Review, 
Monthly, Cat. 11-003. 


The deficit on interest account increased almost $750 million to $3.2 billion in 
1978. Net new issues of Canadian securities issued abroad were $5.4 billion, 
up somewhat from the $5 billion of net new issues of 1977, and led toa 
significant increase in the cost of servicing Canada’s external debt. The 
depreciation of the dollar increased the Canadian dollar value of Canada’s 
external debt, as about 80 per cent of Canada’s long-term external debt is 
denominated in foreign currencies; about 75 per cent is denominated in U.S. 
dollars. As well, coupon rates on new issues were somewhat higher in 1978. 
The deficit in other services grew approximately $350 million to $2.1 billion. 
The deficit on all categories of other services — business, government, and 
financial — increased in 1978. 
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Chart 9.3 Travel Between Canada and Other Countries 


Travellers to Canada 
(Year-over-year percent change) Per Cent 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Travel Between Canada and Other Countries, Quarterly, Cat. 66-001. 


As noted above, the travel deficit was $1.7 billion in 1978, slightly larger than 
the deficit recorded in 1977. The volume of travel receipts grew substantially 
while the volume of payments fell, but considerable terms of trade loss offset 
this volume improvement. In 1978, 33.3 million visitors entered Canada, up 
only 0.2 per cent from 1977, but the first increase in the number of visitors 
entering Canada since 1973. The number of overseas travellers visiting Canada 
in 1978 was particularly strong, rising in excess of 17 per cent. Overseas travel 
receipts are becoming an increasingly important source of travel receipts, 
accounting for 32 per cent of total travel receipts in 1978. For residents 
travelling from Canada, 39.1 million visitors returned to Canada in 1978, down 
1.4 per cent from 1977. The decline in the number of residents returning to 
Canada represents a distinct deceleration from the large increases recorded in 
the 1975 to 1977 period. 


Capital Account, The increase in Canada’s current account deficit to $5.3 billion in 1978 from 
Exchange Rate, $4.2 billion in 1977 was accompanied by a reduction in net capital inflows to 
and Net Official $2 billion from $2.7 billion in the previous year. The overall deficit on current 
Monetary Assets and capital account was balanced by a decline of $3.3 billion in Canada’s net 


official monetary assets. 
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Table 9.3 


Merchandise Trade Prices 


1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 
(Percentage change) 

Exports 
ATMS aie te sede cecan yee hie Re eR tw a: ofa 96.1 —6.7 — 13.9 —23.2 “2 
OtheMtiood 2... es Mee eee ck eae 8 33.2 13.9 7.2 5.5 0.6 14.1 
Crude PelIroleumy. 4.2... noncombat os 19.9 192.4 12.6 7.9 15.8 AOW 
BEAR CREAN CHAS eho hf che oe Me aa a a 11.9 51.0 123.2 46.9 20.5 21.7 
PUM DOR ise cw aired oe nck na lee AR nei Bae Be, 33.9 —6.1 -3.9 13.9 16.3 24.8 
PUD AnG Daper te. an.4..c antennae eee 12.8 40.7 26.9 1.6 7.3 aie 
Metals andi minerals... jii...5s.c2eionen Merk. 16.6 35.5 10.1 4.7 13.3 10.4 
PAUILOMMIOLIVG: DY OGUCIS tert oc crccrcnc.xcctnon at abies. ad 2.0 9.6 6.2 8.3 10.2 
Other manufactured goods ..................0.0..... 3.9 13.5 14.0 4.2 6.9 6.7 
Bara eal OX PORES: cece. cf ecsantev as sence PRO ey ED Gd 14.3 33.1 10.3 2.1 6.8 8.4 

Imports 
BE COA ei bg OE oon he 19.1 29.2 6.7 ae 19.9 12.9 
Grudge DETrOlGUIN F.7.c. eaccd tease te sean 20.9 220.9 26.4 3:3 14.6 PATE 
GonstructionmaterialS 2 ccc. pcer-coee see 10.3 TSH 2.3 4.1 20.5 19.6 
MauSthal Matehals os ey ee 13.7 33.1 13.8 0.0 13.3 12.0 
PAULOMOLIVe: PrOGUCIS# ws..cccon at A eae: 2.3 8.4 1720 4.2 12.8 14.3 
Machinery and equipment ................0.......0. 4.1 11.4 18.9 2.0 a 4257. 
Oiner Consumer goods: «http ves 5.8 10.4 14.9 —2.0 9.3 12.3 
BTA AN DONIS sr cers tier cies meter ee ee. 7.4 23.3 15.6 0.9 iW Bf 12.4 


Source: Bank of Canada Review, Monthly; Statistics Canada, Canadian Statistical Review, Monthly, Cat. 11-003. 


Official financing transactions by the Government of Canada were the most 
conspicuous element of capital flows between Canada and other countries in 
1978. In the face of recurring imbalances in the foreign exchange market, 
Canada was a substantial seller of U.S. dollars, on a net basis, throughout the 
year. Concurrently, the government acted to replenish its international reserves 
through a series of foreign exchange borrowings. On long-term account, 
foreign borrowings comprised two bond issues, each in the amount of 

U.S. $750 million in the American capital market in March and October, anda 
bond and loan placement in Germany of 1.5 billion Deutschemarks (equivalent 
to U.S. $706 million at the time of placement) during the month of May. As well, 
the government arranged two revolving standby credit facilities which permit 
the Exchange Fund Account to replenish its holdings of U.S. dollars if and 
when circumstances require. The first of these standby facilities was signed 
with Canadian chartered banks in the amount of U.S. $1.5 billion and was 
subsequently increased to U.S. $2.5 billion. The second facility was signed with 
U.S. and other foreign banks in June and amounted to U.S. $3 billion. As of 
December 31, 1978, drawings outstanding on these two facilities totalled 

U.S. $1.4 billion and U.S. $1.3 billion respectively. Total proceeds from the 
foreign borrowings and drawings on the standby facilities have amounted to 
U.S. $4.9 billion and were added to Canada’s foreign exchange reserves. The 
foreign borrowings are recorded as long-term capital inflows, while drawings 
on standby are recorded, on a net basis, as an increase in net official monetary 
liabilities. 
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Canadian Balance of International Payments 


(Quarterly) 

Current account balance $ Billions 
fc) f°) 
| -1 
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fo) 0) 
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) ) 
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(1) Includes net errors and omissions. 


Source: Reference table 69. 


Total net long-term capital inflows of $3.5 billion were down $1.1 billion from 
1977. In consequence, the basic balance, that is the current account balance 
plus net long-term capital flows, swung to a deficit of $1.8 billion from a $400 
million surplus in 1977. Excluding long-term borrowing abroad by the Govern- 
ment of Canada of $2.5 billion, the net inflow of long-term capital in 1978 was 
insubstantial relative to recent historical experience; inflows in both direct 
investment and long-term portfolio investment other than federal government 
placements were weak. 


The net outflow on direct investment increased sharply to $2 billion in 1978 
compared to a net outflow of $240 million in 1977. Direct investment in Canada 
by non-residents was negative, showing a net outflow of $215 million, a swing 
from the previous year’s inflow of $500 million. Direct investment abroad by 
Canadians amounted to $1.8 billion, up sharply from an outflow of $740 million 
in 1977. Since direct investment flows represent financial rather than physical 
investment, changes in net direct investment can be heavily influenced by 
corporate takeovers, financial restructuring of corporations and other non- 
recurring financial transactions. For example, the purchase by Canadian resi- 
dents of a controlling interest in a non-resident controlled corporation in 
Canada is recorded as an outflow of direct investment in Canada. The year 
1978 was heavily dominated by corporate takeovers and other specific, non- 
recurring financial transactions. Such transactions accounted for $1.5 billion 
or 75 per cent of the net outflow on direct investment account. In the cases of 
direct investment in Canada and abroad, purchases of existing foreign-owned 
assets by Canadians played a major role in the direct investment outflow. 


Net new bond issues sold abroad by Canadian corporations and provincial and 
municipal governments all fell substantially in 1978, by a total of $1.9 billion to 
$3 billion. This reflected a decline in total new issues of such bonds — in 
Canada and abroad — and a narrowing of long-term interest differentials 
between Canada and the U.S. Net new bond issues sold abroad accounted for 
31 per cent of all net new marketable issues by Canadian borrowers excluding 
the federal government, compared with 44 per cent in 1977. 


Of the remaining categories of long-term capital flows, net outflows resulting 
from loans and subscriptions by the government declined by $253 million to 
$251 million. Net export credits extended at the risk of the government to 
assist exports of Canadian goods continued to rise strongly, increasing to $764 
million from $532 million in 1977. The net inflow on all other long-term capital 
remained little changed, at just under $1 billion. 


The deficit on short-term capital movements, including errors and omissions, 
fell to $1.5 billion in 1978 from $1.8 billion in 1977. Among recorded flows, a 
reduction in net foreign currency claims of the Canadian chartered banks on 
non-residents led to a capital inflow of $1.8 billion, largely reflecting the 
standby drawings by the federal government against Canadian banks; the 
acquisition of Canadian short-term financial instruments by non-residents 
produced a modest inflow of $134 million; and an outflow of $271 million 
resulted from an increase in holdings of short-term funds abroad by the 
Canadian non-banking sector. An outflow of $1.4 billion resulted from all other 
short-term capital transactions. The outflow recorded against other short-term 
capital largely reflects an accounting adjustment of $1.3 billion to offset 
drawings by the government against the standby credit facility with the Cana- 
dian chartered banks which appear twice, as inflows, elsewhere in the balance 
of payments accounts. Net errors and omissions, which is believed to consist 
largely of unrecorded short-term capital flows, was equivalent to a net capital 
outflow of $1.8 billion. 
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The short-term outflow was accompanied by a reduction in the uncovered 
differential between short-term Canadian interest rates and those abroad in 
1978. The differential, which had exceeded 3 per cent early in 1977, declined to 
an average of less than 1 per cent in 1978 from about 2 per cent in 1977. This 
movement, however, was more than offset by a decline in the discount on the 
forward Canadian dollar. As a result, the average covered short-term interest 
differential in favour of Canada actually rose during the year. 


Canada’s official international reserves declined by U.S. $41 million in 1978 to 
U.S. $4.6 billion. This net reduction included an increase of U.S. $150 million 
representing the revaluation of Canada’s SDR-denominated assets, as the 
U.S. dollar value of the Special Drawing Right (SDR) rose 7.3 per cent during 
the year. Excluding the revaluation effect, Canada’s reserves fell by 

U.S. $191 million in 1978, compared with a decline of U.S. $1.3 billion in 1977 
and arise of U.S. $531 million in 1976. 


However, as previously noted, the net change in international reserves during 
1978 included the proceeds of currency borrowing of U.S. $4.9 billion by the 
Government of Canada. Borrowings in the form of long-term bonds and bank 
loans amounted to U.S. $2.2 billion, while drawings against the standby 
facilities constituted U.S. $2.7 billion. The drawings against the standby facili- 
ties are recorded as an increase in official monetary liabilities. Net official 
monetary assets, in Canadian dollars, fell $3,299 million in 1978, including a 
decline in reserves of $184 million and an increase in official monetary 
liabilities of $3,115 million. 


The Canadian dollar continued, in the early months of 1978, on the downward 
path that had begun in late 1976. After having declined by 7.8 per cent against 
the U.S. dollar in 1977, it touched its high for 1978 of U.S. $.9170 on January 3 
and weakened more or less steadily through the middle of April to reach U.S. 
$.8663. This movement primarily reflected the continuing current account 
deficit and a narrowing in the differential between short-term Canadian and 
U.S. interest rates in the wake of an increase in the U.S. discount rate. This 
differential subsequently widened following two one-half point increases in 
Bank Rate in March and April. The announcement of a record monthly trade 
surplus for March and the news of Government borrowing abroad contributed 
to a strengthening of the Canadian dollar to slightly over U.S. $.90 in mid-May. 
Thereafter, the dollar eased gradually through the end of July, at which point it 
began a more pronounced decline that brought it to the low for the year of U.S. 
$.8363 on October 3. This period featured two additional half-point increases 
in Bank Rate in July and September but the downward movement of the dollar 
primarily reflected reaction to the announcement of unexpectedly weak trade 
figures for the months of June, July and August. 


The last quarter of the year featured fairly wide swings in the exchange rate, 
though of relatively short duration, with the dollar ending the year slightly 
above the low reached in October. It firmed in the wake of the three-quarter 
point increase in Bank Rate in mid-October but subsequently weakened 
following the announcement on November 1 of the package of American 
measures, including a one point increase in the U.S. discount rate, intended to 
support the U.S. dollar in international currency markets. The decline of the 
exchange rate was, however, moderated by a further half-point increase in 
Bank Rate in early November. The Canadian dollar closed the year at 

U.S. $.8433, down 7.7 per cent from the end of the previous year and 18.0 per 
cent from the end of October 1976. 


International Reserves and Exchange Rate 
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*Incorporates an increase ($133.7 million in May, 1972 and $184.9 million in October, 1973) resulting from 

the revaluation of Canada’s gold and SDR-denominated assets concurrent with increases in the official U.S. 
price of gold. Beginning in July, 1974, these assets are valued on the basis of the month-end value of the 
SDR in terms of the U.S. dollar as determined by the IMF. 


“) Currencies are geometrically weighted by shares in Canadian trade in 1971. The Group of Ten (G-10) 
countries comprise Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, plus Switzerland. 


(2) Price of Canadian dollar for delivery in 90 days less spot price, in U.S. cents. 


Source: Bank of Canada and reference tables 79 and 81. 
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Over the 12 months ending December, 1978 the price of the Canadian dollar 
fell by 9.3 per cent against a trade-weighted index of the Group of Ten 
currencies and by 17.7 per cent against those same currencies excluding the 
U.S. dollar. All major currencies appreciated vis-a-vis the Canadian dollar 
during the year; by the end of December, the Japanese yen had risen by 34 per 
cent, the Swiss franc by 33 per cent, the Deutschemark by 25 per cent, the 
French franc by 22 per cent and sterling by 15 per cent. 


10 Government Sector 


Deficits 


Expenditures at both the federal and provincial-local-hospital (PLH) levels of 
government decelerated in 1978. (Unless otherwise indicated, all figures in this 
chapter are based on national accounts, calendar year data as opposed to the 
public accounts and fiscal year data published in government financial state- 
ments.) Federal revenues accelerated slightly from the very low rate in 1977, 
but remained well below the 1960-1978 average. Growth in PLH revenues 
declined significantly to a rate approximately 1 per cent greater than the 
growth in GNE. The federal deficit rose about $3.3 billion in 1978 while the 
PLH deficit declined about $350 million. The consolidated government deficit 
increased $2.8 billion to $8.2 billion or 3.5 per cent of GNE. 


Before turning to a more detailed consideration of 1978 developments in 
government revenues and expenditures, and in federal debt management, a 
general review is provided of the factors behind the increase in deficits over the 
past four years and their implications for the growth of the public debt and 
public debt charges. In addition, some further perspective on the government 
sector is given by presenting comparative international data on government 
expenditures, deficits and debt. 


The 1978 Economic Review gave estimates of the federal and total govern- 
ment sector budget balances on a cyclically adjusted basis in addition to 
reporting data on actual budget balances. These cyclically adjusted figures are 
estimates of the budget balance which would have prevailed, under the tax and 
expenditure structure actually in place, had the economy been operating at an 
average level of activity. The difference between the actual budget balance and 
the cyclically adjusted balance provides an estimate of the portion of the deficit 
that is due to the automatic response of the tax and unemployment insurance 
systems to cyclical variations in economic activity. 


Table 10.1 and Chart 10.1 provide revised sets of figures for actual and 
cyclically adjusted budget balances for the 1960-1977 period together with 
figures for 1978. Statistics Canada has made some revisions to the actual 
balances for 1974 to 1977. The cyclically adjusted estimates are affected by 
these changes, by revisions to both the actual and trend levels of real GNE 
over the period and by minor revisions to the procedures for cyclical adjust- 
ment. The basic method of cyclical adjustment is unchanged. Average eco- 
nomic conditions are represented by a level of current dollar GNE produced by 
applying the actual level of prices to a level of real GNE which falls on an 
estimate of the economy’s longer-run trend growth path. The real growth rate 
on this path is about 5 per cent from 1960 to 1977 with some variation to 
reflect changing trends in labour force increase. Currently, the trend growth 
rate is assumed to be 4.5 per cent, reflecting a rough allowance for a reduction 
in the trend growth of the population of working age and for some slowing in 
the rate of productivity growth. This approach shows real GNE in 1978 about 
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Government Budget Balances as a Percentage of GNE 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 
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(1) Expressed as a percentage of cyclically adjusted GNE. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, 
Quarterly, Cat. 13-001. 


Table 10.1 


5S per cent below its trend. The trend, however, should always be considered 
as subject to possible revisions. Average labour market conditions are repre- 
sented by an estimate of the overall unemployment rate which would prevail in 
any given year if the unemployment rate for adult men in that year were equal 
to its historical (1956-1973) average level of 4 per cent. 


Actual and Cyclically Adjusted Budget Balances 
Federal and Consolidated Government Sectors 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 
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Sesh ie ba es ress rng t reac cies —2.3 —2.4 —1.5 -1.4 
Rhee eae ty ee an -—1.7 —1.8 —1.1 —1.0 
ro, eo ee a -3.5 —2.6 —2.2 -.9 
SA Wet): 8 Rerene oes cnn ty -4.6 —3.5 —3.0 —1.4 


“ Actual balances are taken as a percentage of actual GNE while cyclically adjusted balances are taken as a percentage of cyclically 


adjusted GNE. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001, and Department of Finance 


estimates. 


The adjustment of actual revenues to the hypothetical levels corresponding to 
average economic conditions assumes an elasticity of 1.2 of federal revenues 
to the cyclical gap between actual and trend levels of GNE (down 0.1 from the 
elasticity estimate used in the 1978 Economic Review). Cyclical elasticities of 
0.6 are used for PLH own-source revenues and 0.3 for Canada/Quebec 
Pension Plan (C/QPP) contributions. In 1978 these elasticities implied a cyclical 
elasticity to GNE for total government revenues of 0.85. The elasticity factors 
are weighted averages of estimated relationships between individual tax bases 
and cyclical changes in GNE multiplied by the elasticities of the revenue 
components to their bases. Cyclically adjusted unemployment insurance ben- 
efits are calculated on the basis of an assumed proportional relationship 
between benefits and the unemployment rate. 


The higher cyclical elasticity factor of federal revenues reflects the higher 


proportion of cyclically sensitive revenues in total federal revenues. Corpora- 
tion income taxes, which provide about 16 per cent of federal revenues but 
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only 10 per cent of total government revenues, have a tax base which responds 
sharply to cyclical changes in economic growth. Personal income taxes, which 
provide about 35 per cent of federal revenues but only 28 per cent of total 
government revenues, are sensitive to cyclical changes in personal income. 
Several important provincial-local revenue sources, such as property taxes and 
resource royalties, display little or no cyclical sensitivity. 


The 1978 levels of the actual and cyclically adjusted balances, for the federal 
government and total government sectors, continue the trend observed over 
the past few years. The $3.3 billion increase in the federal deficit over 1977 was 
somewhat larger than the increase in the total government sector deficit. The 
$100 increase in the minimum federal personal income tax credit in 1978, 
which reduced 1978 revenues by an estimated $700 million, and the $760 
million federal share of the provincial sales tax cuts were major factors in the 
increase in the federal deficit. The difference between the current federal 
deficit and the 1960-1970 average federal balance is 4.6 per cent of GNE, 
whereas the difference between the current total government sector deficit and 
its 1960-1970 average level is only 3.4 per cent of GNE. The non-federal levels 
of government (the provinces, local governments and hospitals, plus the 
C/QPP) taken as a whole are running a surplus of about $2.5 billion, most of 
which is accounted for by the surpluses of the Canada and Quebec Pension 
Plans. 


Comparison of the two measures of the federal budget balance indicates that 
around one-third of the current deficit may be viewed as arising from the 
automatic response of revenues and unemployment insurance benefit pay- 
ments to the below average level of activity at which the economy is now 
operating. Since 1974, the cyclically adjusted balance has swung from a 
surplus of 0.2 per cent of GNE to a deficit of 3 per cent of GNE. Over this 
period, federal expenditures have grown at a slightly lower rate than GNE ona 
cyclically adjusted basis. Federal revenues have, however, grown much more 
slowly. Since November 1974, a succession of budgets has introduced tax cuts 
to offset the weakness in private demand. These tax cuts have been in addition 
to the automatic indexing of the personal income tax which has also slowed 
personal income tax growth. 


New measures introduced in, and subsequent to, the November 1974 budget 
are estimated to have resulted in a net reduction in the 1978 level of federal 
revenues of approximately $4 billion. The larger of these measures, with their 
estimated 1978 impacts, are listed below. 


This $4 billion net tax reduction (equal to 1.7 per cent of 1978 GNE) may be 
viewed as accounting for more than half of the 3.2 percentage point swing in 
the federal cyclically adjusted budget balance between 1974 and 1978. The net 
transfer of fiscal resources to the provinces was also a factor in the shift to 
higher deficits on the cyclically adjusted basis. 


Federal government deficits have been sufficiently large to cause the various 
components of federal government debt to show some increase relative to the 
size of the economy. Table 10.2 presents data on federal government debt and 
debt charges taken from the public accounts. Three debt series are shown: 
gross debt, net debt and unmatured debt outstanding. Gross debt is a 
comprehensive measure of federal liabilities. As well as government bonds, it 
includes liabilities to federal employee superannuation accounts, outstanding 
interest and provisions for compound and bonus interest on Canada Savings 
Bonds (CSBs), accounts payable and outstanding cheques. Net debt is defined 
as gross debt less financial assets. Changes in net debt are equal to budgetary 
deficits and surpluses, apart from occasional revaluation adjustments. The 


Measure Budget 


Increase in minimum tax cut to $200 from $150 and increase in 
tax cut rate (as modified in June 1975) 


Pension income deduction, extension of $1,000 interest income 
deduction to include dividends, and transferability of deduc- 
COT SS ig ee eS te ee ey Pac Soe cla ee November 1974 


Reduction of federal sales tax on building materials to 5 per cent November 1974 
Exemption of transportation equipment from federal sales tax .... November 1974 
Gasoline excise tax (as modified in August 1978) ..000000.0.. June 1975/August 1978 
Investment tax credit (as extended and enriched in March 1977) June 1975/March 1977 


RECA, CUOMO re ae eee ee eee nt aes rs teskanda Se ute March 1977 
Increase in employment expense deduction ........0.000..0ce March 1977 
Tax relief in respect of business inventories |.....00...00000.0cee. March 1977 
Increase in minimum federal personal income tax credit for 1978 October 1977 
Federal compensation for provincial sales tax reduction................ April 1978 


Increase in Unemployment Insurance general contribution rate 


Senet oh ate, ee November 1974/June 1975 


from $1.40 per $100 in earnings in 1974 to $1.50 in 1978 .......... April 1978 + 190 


International 
Comparisons 


financial assets include cash and foreign exchange reserves, loans to federal 
lending institutions such as the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
(CMHC) and the Export Development Corporation, loans to and equity invest- 
ments in operating Crown corporations such as CNR, and loans to provinces 
and foreign governments. Unmatured debt outstanding is the component of 
gross debt in the form of marketable bonds, CSBs and Treasury Bills. Also 
shown in the table are total interest on the public debt and other public debt 
charges such as costs of issuing new loans (gross public debt charges), and 
public debt charges less the return on the investment component of govern- 
ment revenue (net public debt charges). 


While all three of the debt series have increased substantially in dollar terms 
since 1952, their trend growth up to 1975 was less than that of the economy. 
However, over the last four years all three measures of debt have been rising 
more quickly than GNE because of the relatively large deficits being run to 
support economic activity during the current period of cyclical weakness. 
These deficits have led to an increase in the ratio of net debt to GNE to an 
estimated 22.3 per cent in 1979 from 13.1 per cent in 1975. This increase 
notwithstanding, the ratio is well below the levels experienced over the long 
period extending from the First World War to the mid- 1960s. The ratio was 
45.6 per cent in 1927, 109.8 per cent in 1947, 51.7 per cent in 1952, 33.4 per 
cent in 1962, and 25.1 per cent in 1967. It is also worth noting that while public 
debt fell in relation to the size of the economy up to 1975, public debt charges 
did not decline to the same extent due to the upward trend in average interest 
rates which is generally associated with the higher levels of inflation 
experienced in the 1970s than in the 1950s or 1960s. 


Canadian developments in government expenditures, budget deficits and 
public debt can be compared with those of other nations by using OECD 
national accounts data supplemented by more recent data for Canada and the 
United States. The OECD data provide a reasonable overall picture of a 
country’s position relative to other nations. However, the OECD cautions that 
its data are not strictly comparable due to differences in definitions. 
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Table 10.2 
Federal Government Debt 
Public Accounts Basis" 


e = Preliminary estimate. 
“ As at March 31 of each year. 
2) Calculated using GNE of calen 


Public debt charges 


Gross Net Unmatured 
debt debt debt Gross Net 
(Millions of dollars) 
bln Rete eee On sae ede hee 16,972 11,185 14,695 433 315 
A ee He he Res a ae 22,100 oscet 16,946 803 495 
PAA Yorn es 0 eine AAT Te ne mec 41,391 17,296 27,259 2,091 958 
SFP tt pe were 1 eee aber. See 44,647 17,120 29,039 2,274 1,009 
AE AE A ee hs Sin Cone 2 47,317 18,096 29,171 2,548 1,059 
Se Meche ae, Mee Res Rat et tne 52,643 19,275 33,086 3,164 1 cist 
Pipe le Penn ce Miele Ree wo SPE eo 59,802 23,296 37,697 3,909 1,812 
cis oe teh aerate, tty HUN cheat eK nl So Sas 67,075 29,586 42,519 4,661 2,164 
RES Oe eee oF ee 80,048 39,622 51,567 5,473 2,888 
Oe RS ACM cae ee ee 96,408 Salenee — 6,870 337,10 
(Percentage of GNE)® 
Pe Ree hrat ter ot coy an Pes Le are 78.4 Sale 67.9 2.0 5 
coe REE AER ee REELED MY Se ye Sot 33.4 42.7 2.0 We2 
rs ee eee: Ie bel eel 43.8 18.3 28.9 ae 1.0 
CR ore tcp Aol ke oa Rc aa 42.4 16.3 27.6 2:2 1.0 
eRe ht Re Vee eee, een ree RS 38.3 14.6 23.6 2.1 9 
fone RE ERS, SATO DME Ne Oe Bide NO SIS) 76 oe 22.4 Dal 9 
Er Le es eee eee, 36.1 14.1 22.8 2.4 ea 
eee eh LS St ERE W. 35.0 15.4 Doe 2.4 Ts 
Te MeN ak eee ey Ea eee 38.1 18.9 24.5 2.6 1.4 
Bene eA Gerth ee Pe 41.6 PPP: oo 3.0 1.6 


dar year preceding the fiscal year end. 


Source: Public Accounts of Canada and Department of Finance estimates. 
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Data on government expenditures at the total government level (including all 
levels of government and the social security system but excluding public 
corporations and public financial institutions) are provided in Table 10.3. 
Expenditures are expressed as percentages of gross domestic or gross nation- 
al product (GDP/GNP). On average, government expenditures in Canada at the 
total government level were 39.8 per cent of GNP during the period 1974-1976. 
This compares with the 14-country OECD average of 41.9 per cent. All 
countries included in the table registered increases in government expendi- 
tures as percentages of GDP/GNP over the period 1967-1969 to 1974-1976. 
The average increase for the OECD countries in the table was 7.1 percentage 
points. During this period, the increase in Canada was 6.2 percentage points. 
The share of total government expenditures in GNP has been lower in the U.S. 
than in Canada throughout this period. In the U.S. the total government 
expenditure share of GNP declined slightly in 1977 and 1978 from the 1974- 
1976 average of 35.1 per cent. The Canadian government expenditure share 
increased from the 1974-1976 average of 39.8 per cent to 41.1 per cent in 
1977 and 41.6 per cent in 1978. These differences in the most recent period 
are influenced by the different cyclical positions of the two economies. The 
U.S. economy has been recovering from a deep recession; thus GNP has been 
increasing relatively quickly and the unemployment insurance component of 
government expenditures has been declining. In Canada, GNP growth has 


been at a slow cyclical stage and unemployment insurance benefit payments 
have been rising. 


Table 10.3 
An International Comparison of Total Government” Expenditures 
as Percentages of Gross Domestic Product or Gross National Product 


Average Average Average Change 1967-69 
1967-69 1970-72 1974-76 to 1974-76 1977 1978 


NGtNEHIANOS itr re ro Le et Ae 42.6 46.0 53.9 Wes a — 

SOKEXG (I a create tere wae RR eI Es 5088 PN aides 41.3 44.6 Bilat 10.4 — — 

TIVEAY ii coh act he ete oe hes es ge I Ee 37.9 42.9 46.6 8.7 — — 

XSI ALA AES Ul Seaman eRe RE GP eee Rl Gioia 41.4 46.4 10.9 — — 

RPMI CE TS ITTQOOMN ieee ask. nes io ge OM Peet hte ee 38.5 38.3 44.5 6.0 — — 

ore ks lp ane SE I) 74 aR eae Nc oe vee OE 33.1 Sfe2 44.0 10.9 a — 

ELS) cpg eae AR 2 ane eo A PR 35.5 38.5 43.1 7.6 — — 

“OSLO Uda seated 6 o's ran Nae ep eer Ongh tok ePIC et 35.6 37.8 42.3 6.7 — _— 

FITC TANGLED Ee seca et eal RA Ro ae RP 39.4 38.2 41.6 ee os —— 

CRI VC EE Lakradieinen ee es re aenleer ne Nein 0 ae eae seca a 33.6 Sia 39.8 6.2 41.1 41.6 
EEE AS ain DE 36.4 36.1 39.2 2.8 —- — 

BRE StaLOS Seen neh es cee et 31.8 33.1 oie | elec) 34.6 34.2 
BPRS AEE ieee srs eg thee tte a ert te A 26.4 27.0 32.8 6.4 — -— 

LLCS TS og Nn ete SN ne pene Pe Sem, a 19.2 20.8 25.1 5.9 — — 

EG DEC]: lo [- e ee eee  eeeee ee 34.8 Sioa 41.9 eel 


“ |ncludes all levels of government and the social security system, but excludes public corporations and public financial institutions. 
) To conform to Canadian national accounts conventions and to facilitate Canada-United States comparisons, the current 
surpluses of government enterprises and the interest received by the government have been added to government expenditures. 
In the United States national accounts these items are netted out of subsidies and interest payments respectively. 
) Excludes social security benefits. 
Source: OECD, Public Expenditure Trends, February 1978; OECD, National Accounts of OECD Countries, 1976, Volume Il; 
Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001; and, for the United States, 
Economic Report of the President, updated in some instances with more recent information. 


An international comparison of central government expenditures as percent- 
ages of GDP/GNP is shown in Table 10.4. These expenditures exclude trans- 
fers to other levels of government. It should be noted that the treatment of 
social security benefits is not comparable across all of the countries included in 
the table. For this reason the figures for Canada are shown both excluding and 
including social security benefits. The data for Canada and the U.S. have been 
adjusted to achieve comparability, but strict comparisons among other coun- 
tries cannot be made. Central government expenditures in the OECD countries 
included in the table ranged between 10.3 per cent and 32.6 per cent of 
GDP/GNP during the period 1974-1976. Canadian central government expen- 
ditures (plus C/QPP) were 16.5 per cent of GNP, on average, during the period. 
Over the period 1967-1969 to 1974-1976, central government expenditures, as 
percentages of GDP/GNP, increased in each of the eleven OECD countries in 
Table 10.4. These increases ranged from 0.4 to 7.0 percentage points. The 
share of Canadian central government expenditures (plus C/QPP) in GNP 
increased 2.9 percentage points over this period. By 1978, the central govern- 
ment share in Canada (plus C/QPP) had increased 0.7 percentage points over 
the 1974-1976 average, and the central government share in the U.S. had 
declined 0.6 percentage points. Whereas the share of Canadian central gov- 
ernment expenditures (plus C/QPP) in GNP was 5.0 percentage points less 
than the central government share in the U.S. during 1967-1969, this difference 
had narrowed to 1.4 percentage points by 1978. For the eleven OECD coun- 
tries, central government expenditures, as percentages of total government 
expenditures, ranged between 23.4 and 70.0 per cent during the period 
1974-1976. The comparable numbers for Canada and the U.S. were 41.5 and 
54.7 per cent respectively. 
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Table 10.4 


An International Comparison of Central Government Expenditures” 
as Percentages of Gross Domestic Product or Gross National Product 


INOUWAY Staci kc usrsuaaet 
United Kingdom ................ 
LE) LS DS ett Pe. 
AUISTI ia ery eee ec ee 
United States oo... 
FranGe osetia 


Canada 
Excluding CPP/QPP 
Including CPP/QPP 


Australia’ ee. oe 
Netherlands® 2000000000000... 
SwedenWr. a... eee 
GOT INIEIIY ee os cscs cette 


Percentage 
Change of total 
1967-69 government 
Average Average Average to expenditures 


1967-69 1970-72 1974-76 1974-76 (1974-76) 1977 1978 


Pelco aces Rees 25.6 Zag 32.6 7.0 70.0 — — 
a5 ating te 20.2 20.0 24.1 3.9 54.2 — — 
SER PERRO 5 oN — Le) 19.4 Les) 45.0 — = 
Mciednitts claeee eae 18.3 18.0 19.3 1.0 49.2 — — 
Ree sited ene 18.6 18.1 19.2 6 54.7 19.1... 18.6 
Oe ee ee —_ avers 18.1 4 43.5 — — 
Bea ate oie ae 13.5 14.2 16.0 2.5 40.2 16.1 16.4 
ik adres edocs ease 13.6 14.4 16.5 CaS, 41.5 16.8% 9th 
ys ets ease ees 13.6 13.3 15.7 | 47.9 — — 
ee cee 13.8 14.6 16.0 ere 29.0 —_ — 
eedant Roe na ate 13.7 13.9 19.0 2.0 30.4 — — 
BORG ON SANE aerate — 9.2 10.3 do 23.4 — — 


“) Net of transfers to other levels of government. The data in this table are based on national accounts definitions and therefore 
differ from the corresponding public accounts figures discussed later in the text. 

2) Change from 1970-72 to 1974-76 instead of from 1967-69 to 1974-76. 

) Austrian data are for the period 1973-75 instead of 1974-76. 

‘) To conform to Canadian national accounts conventions and to facilitate Canada-United States comparisons, the current 
surpluses of government enterprises and the interest received by the government have been added back to government 
expenditures. In the United States national accounts these items are netted out of subsidies and interest payments respectively. 

) Social security benefits excluded and in 1976 gross capital formation excluded. 

(®) Average for 1968-69 instead of 1967-69. 

Excludes social security benefits. 

Source: OECD, National Accounts of OECD Countries, 1976, Volume Il; Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure 

Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001; and, for the United States, Economic Report of the President, updated in some 
instances with more recent information. 
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From the data on total government budget balances given in Table 10.5, it can 
be seen that since the onset of the world recession in 1975 the major OECD 
countries, with the exception of the U.S. in 1978, have been running total 
government budget deficits that are large in an historical perspective. Large 
government deficits are an international phenomenon and not unique to 
Canada. In 1978, total government budget deficits in the seven major OECD 
countries are estimated to have ranged between 0.1 and 12.6 per cent of 
GDP/GNP. In Canada, the comparable rate was 3.5 per cent. In both 1975 and 
1976, Canadian budget deficits, as percentages of GNP, were lower than the 
deficits of the other OECD countries listed in Table 10.5, with the exception of 
France. In 1977 and 1978, Canada had a larger relative budget deficit than did 
the U.S., Germany or France. 


Canadian central government budget deficits were lower as percentages of 
GNP in 1975 and 1976 than the deficits in each of the countries in Table 10.6 
with the exception of France. In 1977 and 1978, the central government budget 
deficits were relatively larger in Canada than in the U.S. 


To provide some perspective on public debt, an international comparison of 
public debt for the year 1976 relative to the average for the 1960s is provided 
in Table 10.7. This table is based on data published by the OECD in the 
December 1977 Economic Outlook for the five largest industrialized countries, 


supplemented by data for Canada taken from the financial flow accounts. Once 
again, the data for the various countries included in this table are not strictly 
comparable. The different definitions of the public sector used in different 
countries are indicated in the following terms: 


“The sector definitions correspond to national flow of funds statistics except 
for the United States. The United States public sector has been defined as 
Federal government, and state and local governments, while the latter are 
treated as part of the non-financial private sector in national flow of funds. In 
Germany, the public sector includes the Federal government, Lander gov- 
ernments, local authorities and the social security system. In Japan, France 
and the United Kingdom, the public sector covers the central government, 
local authorities and public corporations (social security is also included in 
the case of France).”’ 


Table 10.5 
An International Comparison of Total Government” Budget Balances 
as Percentages of Gross Domestic Product or Gross National Product 


Average 
1967-74 1975 1976 1977 1978 


et ae Neat Dt ts) Ake AR TD | en ee er ee, Tie 0.9 -24 -18 -2.6 -3.5 

US Sl Rae ee MME, Fe 6 nt bh IG SO EG, OE oh Oe ee ae eS an 0.8 -2.2 -0.4 -1.3 —1.90) 
TEL Pe eeen ity BURN coe eRe Aird Sw ER re ee ee -0.2 -5.7 -3.6 -2.5 —3.00) 
SL deuce ae OI Ca sh RMR a ee oe Se ee oe acre ae ee —4.4 -14.6 -9.9 -9.8-12.6°) 
ee: a Gee hes eye ee OE eR | Ee RG Neen —2.4 —-2.7 -3.7 -4.8 —6.1° 
TENCHU LA een tt ae crs a Re Seat go sires kines ey po aigcasabiaus® —1.0 -48 -50 -3.2 —4,0® 
FE LEIS ee tas cant esp aia esi tas puetin osc -0.5 -4.2 -19 -1.0 -0.1 


Includes central and local governments and the social security system, but excludes public corporations. 

(2) The average for France is for 1970-74 instead of 1967-74. 

8) OECD forecast. 

Source: OECD, National Accounts of OECD Countries, 1976, Volume Il; 
OECD, Economic Outlook, December 1978; Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Cat 13-001; 
and for the United States, Economic Report of the President, updated in some instances with more recent information. 


Table 10.6 
An International Comparison of Central Government Budget Balances 
as Percentages of Gross Domestic Product or Gross National Product 


Average 
1967-74 1975+ 019716). IOZfamMO7S 


eae. OF Phtrieering Annes Pol. weir ete No. portlet ce sce 0.2 -2.3 -1.7 -3.5 -4.6 
OT Pe AUN 30 Me 2 arco Cae A A A a ie 0.9 —1.9 -0.2 — — 
(TP ETTLLSEE TORS Dig 30 0 Sy Snueiraline Tan ll ABRRARIVE kOe RANE ae at ne RnR Can Ne —0.1 -3.0 -2.3 — — 
RRR TES del Se RN or ey ne Se ee —4.2 -8.0 —5.2 — — 
(bh, Aleman linden heh ealaaliartin adh oral = aubauik Wc 4 Lapel hi Se lair bh a hai em? 0.7 —2.6 -3.4 — — 
MEN EN ITC ONTY oc oe cfea cassis OE ee Tees OTST hea Rave cao NE ROTA heat, 1.6 -3.6 -4.2 — — 
(0 ETE LETT (CS a Sy 0 2 1s os le Sm OY OA RCL, Ove A —1.0 —-46 -3.2 -2.5 -1.4 


“ The average is for 1970-74 instead of 1967-74. 

Source: OECD, National Accounts of OECD Countries, 1976, Vol. Il; Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure 
Accounts, Cat. 13-001; and, for the United States, Economic Report of the President, updated in some instances with 
more recent information. 
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The definition of the public sector in Canada used in Table 10.7 was selected to 
correspond with that used by the OECD for the U.S. It includes the federal 
government and the PLH sector. It excludes public enterprises and the Canada 
and Quebec Pension Plans. As in the OECD figures for the U.S., debt excludes 
federal and PLH holdings of federal securities. 


At the total government level, only the United Kingdom’s ratio of debt to GNP 
was higher than Canada’s on average for the 1960-1969 period as well as in 
1976. The U.S., Japan and Germany all had lower ratios of debt to GNP. At the 
central government level, the ratio of debt to GNP in Canada in 1976 was 
slightly lower than the ratio of debt to GNP in the U.S. and substantially lower 
than in the United Kingdom. Whereas the high debt countries — Canada, the 
United Kingdom, and the U.S. — have all shown reductions in their ratios of 
debt to GNP compared to historical levels, the low debt countries — Japan 
and Germany — have shown increases. France is unique in having had a low 
initial central government debt which has declined further over time. 


The significantly higher ratios of debt to GNP with which Canada, the U.S. and 
the United Kingdom started the 1960s reflected a much higher carry-over, in 
real terms, of debt incurred in the First and Second World Wars. In the other 
countries over the past 60 years, periods of very high inflation and thus of 
much more rapid increase in nominal GNP, plus some cases of debt cancella- 
tion, contributed importantly to the relatively low debt to GNP ratios which 
occurred at the start of the 1960s. 


Table 10.7 
An International Comparison of Public Debt as 
Percentages of Gross Domestic Product or Gross National Product” 


Central government Central government 
Public sector debt debt marketable securities 

Average Average Average 
1960-69 1976 1960-69 1976 1960-69 1976 
Bl Foo 1p en rte ae BE ey OOH 14.3 33.5 6.8 19.3 6.0 16.6 
COTE ile aso acta ee ee 18:5 25.6 9.1 11.9 2.3 5.1 
FLANGCGs etc nie eee ee ee — -- 30.5 1OLO 16.7 7.4 
UUReO A INOQUGMN «240 a8,.ce ee eae 118.0 75.30) 101.9 56.9 75.0 44.8 
UniiGd States cc. een eee, 50.3 41.6 39.2 29.7 30.3 23.7 
COMA ee ea coe nes ree 66.6°) 53.1 38.7°) 25.1 24.1°) 13.0 


“ The definition of the public sector was selected to correspond with that used by the OECD for the United States. It includes the 
federal government and the provincial-local-hospital sector. It excludes public enterprises and the Canada and Quebec Pension 
Plans. Debt excludes federal and provincial-hospital holdings of federal securities. The definition corresponds to that of the 
financial flow accounts, and the data therefore differ from those in Table 10.2 which are ona public accounts basis 

Public sector debt in 1975. 

3) 1962-69 average. 

Source: For Japan, Germany, France, the United Kingdom, and the United States the figures are taken from OECD, Economic 


Outlook, December 1977, p. 42. The figures for Canada are estimated by the Department of Finance from Statistics 
Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, Volume Il, Cat. 13-563. 


Federal Government The federal deficit continued to grow in 1978, as revenue grew only 5 per cent 
while expenditures on the national accounts basis grew 11.6 per cent. 
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Table 10.8 
Federal Government Revenue, Expenditure and Net Position 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


Change Change 
from from 
previous previous Surplus or Change in 
Revenue period Expenditure period deficit (—) position 
($ m) (Per cent) ($ m) (Per cent) ($ m) ($ m) 
_TSIPKE allo ar ad Areal la aa 22,809 16.6 22,422 11.4 387 953 
EC: Heo ll alien Ane ll eatin 29,978 31.4 28,869 28.8 1,109 722 
SE AR tn ARC dle ite: fete 31,676 a7 35,478 22.9 —3,802 -—4,911 
| ae Se Ua 35,552 12.2 38,753 9.2 —3,201 601 
SS Ree etree 36,369 23 43,778 13.0 —7,409 —4,208 
ONG IG SA ad Wa okdy Sei ei oes a 38,177 5.0 48,854 11.6 — 10,677 —3,268 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001. 


The low 5 per cent growth rate of federal revenues in 1978 reflects both the 
behaviour of the underlying tax bases and, more importantly, the impact of 
various discretionary tax measures. Measures contained in the March 31, 1977 
budget, October 20, 1977 Economic and Fiscal Statement, April 10, 1978 
budget and September 1978 expenditure reduction/reallocation statements 
are estimated to have reduced calendar 1978 revenues by some $1,750 million. 


Personal direct taxes declined 2 per cent in calendar 1978. Personal income 
taxes, the major component of personal direct taxes, declined 5.4 per cent. 
The temporary increase in the minimum tax credit from $200 to $300 intro- 
duced in the October 20, 1977 Economic and Fiscal Statement, and the 
transfer of revenue in compensation for the provincial retail sales tax reduc- 
tions arising from the April 10, 1978 budget are estimated to have reduced 
calendar 1978 personal income tax collections by $700 million and $760 million 
respectively. Measures introduced in the March 31, 1977 budget, but not 
reflected in higher refunds until calender 1978, are estimated to have reduced 
the year-over-year growth of personal income tax collections by some $200 
million. 


In addition to the impact of these discretionary measures, the behaviour of the 
underlying tax base contributed to the low growth of personal income taxes. 
The national accounts categories of personal income to which income for tax 
purposes can be related increased 9.8 per cent in 1978 compared to an 
increase of 10.5 per cent the previous year. As in 1977, growth in the 
indexation factor exceeded average per capita income growth. This had the 
effect that taxpayers, on average, will have had some tendency to move into 
lower marginal tax rate brackets, which lowered the average effective tax rate 
and caused revenue to increase less quickly than income. 


The growth of the other components of personal direct taxes partly offset the 
decline in personal income tax revenues. Employer/employee unemployment 
insurance contributions increased 9.5 per cent. The contribution rates of $1.50 
(employee) and $2.10 (employer) per $100 of weekly insurable earnings were 
unchanged, maximum insurable earnings increased 9.1 per cent and the 
insured population is estimated to have increased 3.4 per cent. The other 
major component of personal direct taxes, employer/employee contributions 
to government employee pension funds, increased 12.1 per cent. 
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Corporate income tax liabilities increased 11.9 per cent in 1978, while corpo- 
rate profits increased 16.7 per cent. The year-to-year growth in corporate 
liabilities was relatively free of the influence of discretionary measures. Two 
minor exceptions were the first-year impact of the employment tax credit 
program introduced in the October 20, 1977 Economic and Fiscal Statement 
and the research and development incentive measures announced on April 10, 
1978. The former measure, due to implementation delays and low initial 
employer response, is estimated to have had only a marginal impact on 1978 
corporate liabilities, while the latter is estimated to have reduced 1978 tax year 
liabilities by $50 million. Also affecting 1978 corporate liabilities was the growth 
in the use of income debentures and term preferred shares as methods of 
corporate financing; prior to the November 16, 1978 budget the return on 


these instruments was not taxable in the hands of financial institutions. 


Indirect taxes increased 6.9 per cent in 1978. Examination of Table 10.9 
indicates, however, a wide variation in the growth rates of the individual 


components of the indirect tax category of revenues. The two major ad 


valorem revenue sources, sales taxes and customs duties, increased at rates 
consistent with their underlying tax bases. Oil export charge revenues reflect 
both a decline in the volume of exports and a narrowing of the international- 
domestic price differential which determines the oil export charge rate. The 
decline in gasoline excise tax revenues reflects the rate reduction from 10 
cents per gallon to 7 cents per gallon announced as part of the September 
1978 expenditure reduction/reallocation program. A significant factor con- 
tributing to the decline in excise duties was the lengthy interruption in beer 
production in western Canada as a consequence of labour disputes. It may be 
noted that the federal sales tax cut announced in the November 1978 budget 
had a negligible impact on 1978 revenue collections. 


Table 10.9 
Federal Government Revenue 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


Direct taxes—persons 
PersonalincOmetaxcs ma sere en eee 
Employer/employee contributions to government 
Pret isroel CURIOS 7 oh. Meets tet tae pee tee 
Employer/employee unemployment insurance 
POMMTIUSIONG 4... ater, cee ee Cee ee ete eee 
Total 


Direct taxes—corporations 


Indirect taxes 
Sales and other excise taxes 
Oilexbort chistes sieeve. eee, 2 es 
Gasoline excise tax 


Other revenue ............ 


Total revenue 


Ota 


13,980 
1,198 
2,570 

17,748 
5,289 


4,770 
476 
585 

2,235 
886 
131 

9,083 


3,131 
1,118 
36,369 


1978 
($ millions) 
13,230 
1,343 
2,814 


17,387 
5,921 


5,299 
296 
567 

2,991 
867 
131 

9,707 


3,907 
1,255 
38,177 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, 
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Quarterly, Cat. 13-001 and unpublished data. 


Change 


(Per cent) 
—5.4 


12.1 


Reflecting the impact of both higher interest rates and increased assets, 
investment income increased 24.8 per cent in 1978. Increases in superannua- 
tion account interest receipts, interest on chartered bank balances and Bank 
of Canada profits accounted for approximately 60 per cent of the growth of this 
revenue source. The remainder of the growth is accounted for by a decrease in 
the Post Office deficit and an increase in the miscellaneous revenue compo- 
nent of the investment income series. 


Federal expenditures grew 11.6 per cent in 1978 compared with 13.0 per cent 
the year before. The largest growth was recorded in transfers to non-residents 
and interest on the public debt, while subsidies once again exhibited a decline 
from the previous year. 


The federal government’s current expenditure on goods and services rose 8.2 
per cent in 1978, with total wages increasing 8 per cent and non-wage 
expenditures increasing 8.5 per cent. Gross capital formation increased 

13.1 per cent. 


Table 10.10 
Federal Government Expenditure 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1977 1978 Change 
($ millions) (Per cent) 
(A CEEREREY (Te IEST=] aT ae ls aaa a 10,963 11,862 8.2 
Transfers to persons 
EaranyAllowaNCOS.p. 2 then cadets ects thurs rssceck 2,084 2,224 6.7 
eA SHlalosDCOOlIS 0 ei ARO Pinot todd Aus volley foo 4,692 5,244 11.8 
Unemployment insurance benefits .........00..0000.00000000. 3,933 |. 4,536 15.3 
SOLUS FINS PR, RIO Rye as ea Ee ee PIC (2 Z.00e 7.6 
meal transiersito Persons une 13,081 14,556 11.3 
Subsidies 
PETROL LT GOMIDEIISAUON osc cce acc ct seas vse ns Sccsee nose vncacire 923 643 —30.3 
Western Grain Stabilization payments..............0........... _ ato oe 
UTES UAE AA BAR hos et od ed 1,533 1,620 Swe 
ETS ICO eo a ecccliceatlin ab Mc Bilt vie soe lesb teonirant 2,456 2,378 -3.2 
BAN ASSIStANnGe aetna Od et a he 370 412 11.4 
BTANSTETS TO NON-TESIGENS ..............cecccenes cee seetesesstinecennee 625 998 59.7 
miterest.on the public debt.2..2.:6.600..20. ae... 5,101 6,408 25.6 
Transfers to other levels of government 
Paada ASSISTANCE PLAN. osiccticchticderesesves concave ederniacnerpentss 978 ise 38.2 
PEVONUG CUAFAIMOCE 1.5). c ieee ACh ela hth cto eceld 977 491 — 49.7 
Other taxation agreement payments .......0...... ee. 2,640 2,823 6.9 
Established programs financing .................0.0ce 3,470 4,050 1697 
PONCE MOAT CATO sist en do dl ote tec ndveectcomctramen vse caccuasitss 350 508 45.1 
PE OA DTS Le eT See Core SR Tn eee Ce eee 1,546 1,635 5.8 
Total transfers to other levels of government ................ 9,961 10,859 9.0 
© eTNTEVETCV LIED MY TST (17214 a) POSES SR a ne 1,221 1,381 13.1 
Pe aL AXOONGIIUIG.| S205 Ole Ot) IO eas. S 43,778 48,854 11.6 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001 and unpublished data. 
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The increase of 11.3 per cent in transfers to persons was influenced by the 
rather high rates of growth in the two largest programs in this category, the Old 
Age Security-Guaranteed Income Supplement program and the Unemployment 
Insurance program. Apart from these two programs, transfers to persons rose 
only 7.2 per cent. Subsidies continued to decline in 1978 as a result of 
declining oil import compensation payments. The overall decline was slowed, 
however, by the fact that payments were made under the Western Grain 
Stabilization program for the first time in 1978. 


The largest growth rate was recorded in transfers to non-residents. This 
reflected the increase in spending by the Canadian International Development 
Agency in 1978, which included $232 million in forgiveness of loans to less 
developed countries. The other category in which a large increase occurred is 
interest on the public debt, which rose 25.6 per cent as a result of rising 
interest rates and the continuing increase in the level of debt outstanding. 


The growth of 9 per cent recorded in transfers to other levels of government is 
an average of very diverse growth rates for the components in this category. 
Excluding revenue guarantee payments, which are in respect of the 1972-1976 
period and are winding down, these transfers rose 15.4 per cent. New federal- 
provincial fiscal arrangements were introduced at the beginning of the 1977- 
1978 fiscal year and 1978 was the first full calendar year of their operation. 
These new arrangements were described in the 1978 Economic Review. They 
provide a modified method of payment for the previously cost-shared pro- 
grams of hospital insurance and diagnostic services, medicare and post- 
secondary education. Under the new arrangements the federal government has 
transferred further tax points to the provinces but still continues to make 
substantial cash payments for these programs. As a general principle, the sum 
of the tax points and cash payments is to grow in line with a three year moving 
average of the growth of nominal GNP, which for 1978 was approximately 

12 per cent. To the extent that revenues from the transferred tax points do not 
match this growth rate, the federal cash payments must grow faster. This 
provision came into play in 1978. Further transitional elements, prior year 
adjustments in respect of the previous program, and the fact that 1978 was the 
first full year of operation of the new arrangements, combined to result in the 
growth shown of 16.7 per cent. The extended health care program was also 
introduced in fiscal 1977-1978 and the large increase recorded in calendar 
1978 reflects the fact that this is the first full year of its operation. The large 
growth in the Canada Assistance Plan (CAP) payments is partly accounted for 
by the inclusion of contracting-out payments as part of the CAP program in 
1978-1979 whereas previously they appeared as a separate program adminis- 
tered by the Department of Finance. If adjustment were made for this and 
other non-comparable elements between the two years, the increase in CAP 
payments would be 17.6 per cent. 


The growth of 11.6 per cent in federal expenditure on the national accounts 
basis for calendar 1978 compares with the growth of 9.5 per cent, to a level of 
$48.3 billion, expected in total federal outlays on the public accounts basis for 
fiscal 1978-1979. The federal government conducts its expenditure planning 
and control in terms of public accounts outlays for the fiscal year, which is the 
basis on which spending estimates are approved by Parliament. In this case, 
the calendar year/fiscal year difference is a significant factor in the difference 
in growth rates. Federal expenditures on the national accounts basis for fiscal 
1978-1979 were forecast in the November budget to increase 9.8 per cent. A 
high level of expenditures in the first quarter of calendar 1978 when the 
forgiveness of certain foreign loans was recorded, together with the impact late 


in 1978 and early in 1979 of certain federal expenditure cuts announced in 
August 1978, contributed to the rather different patterns of calendar year and 
fiscal year expenditure growth. Federal loans, which are included in public 
accounts total outlays but not in national accounts expenditures, are expected 
to decline in 1978-1979. This further lowers the growth of spending on the 
public accounts basis relative to growth of national accounts expenditures. 
Table 10.11 extends the national accounts framework to show the relation 
between the deficit on the national accounts basis and total financial require- 
ments. Debt transactions and government cash balances are also shown. 


It may be noted that the large increase shown for the national accounts deficit 
between calendar years 1977 and 1978 is not indicative of the pattern expect- 
ed for fiscal years 1977-1978 and 1978-1979. The national accounts deficit for 
fiscal 1977-1978, $9,508 million, is more than $2 billion larger than the 1977 
deficit. A deficit of $10,530 million was forecast for 1978-1979 in the November 
1978 budget. Thus, the 1978-1979 deficit is expected to be slightly lower than 
the calendar 1978 deficit, and to show only a moderate increase over the 
1977-1978 level. The difference in expenditure growth on the fiscal year and 
calendar year bases has already been noted. The difference in revenue growth 
will be even more pronounced, as the impact on tax collections of the 
temporary increase in the minimum tax credit for 1978 was concentrated in the 
first quarter of the calendar year, and thus did not significantly reduce fiscal 
1978-1979 revenues. 


Table 10.11 
Federal Government Financial Transactions 
Extended National Accounts Presentation 


1977 1978 
($ millions) 

National Income and Expenditure Accounts deficit... —7,409 — 10,677 
Loans and other transactions 

Eoansainvestmentsrand advancesy ayes cate see toe eee —1,772 —1,127 

SINAN SAC CTU iat cu. titted bell Bt: Sen seltm ret bi tanh, ein Ore chao Bvt Sec SYS 1,896 —885 

SPAEROTMUL SARIS ACTIONS asec Bett see er her Boar: ethene ec x ocr ede ded Rides eer eee —369 788 

Nel SOUrCe.Orrequiremjent(=) tes Lhe Fs. Sn oahtasccd —245 —1,224 
Financial requirements 

MEK TOLeiQn. ExCNaMmGe tlAanSACUONS) scccsccerevecienevanseensctncblone cancounasbstanees —7,654 —11,901 
MHC COXCHiAnGe) ILANSACUONS co nctes, yh Ahir Oneida einen su seasedencovnn case 986 5,478 
iaitinancial FEQUITEMENTSart.. tonic ite. haces scarier el ud. ene eboeiteeets —6,668 —6,423 
marmantucod debtiransactions® yes Fea ee ee 8,284 8,168 
BanOus CASI DalaANCC ee Me eee ero ore eri omnes ies tee ish sake 1,616 1,745 
Level of cash balance at end of period 2.000. 4,744 6,489 


{In arriving at the national accounts surplus or deficit, certain items such as corporate income tax liabilities and public debt 
charges are calculated on an accrual basis. This adjustment is required to convert the transaction to a cash basis. 


) Source/requirement (—). 
°) Domestic debt transactions. 


Note: The national accounts income and expenditure balances are subject to revision, and the loans and other transactions series 
are derived from unaudited monthly data. Any imprecision in these items would also affect the residually determined cash vs. 


accruals series. 
Source: Department of Finance. 
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Financial requirements (excluding foreign exchange transactions) exceeded the 
national accounts deficit by a substantially larger amount in 1978 than in 1977. 
This mainly reflected the large encashments of accrued CSB interest in 1978. 
In the National Accounts, as in budgetary expenditures, these interest charges 
are recorded as they accrue, and thus do not produce large swings in the 
accounts in the year of encashment. 


The unmatured debt transactions do not include foreign currency borrowing. 
Such borrowings are recorded in foreign exchange transactions and only 
influence the government’s cash balances to the extent that such funds are 
used to purchase Canadian currency in the exchange market. 


The Government of Canada raised $8.2 billion of net new funds in domestic 
markets in 1978, a similar amount to that raised in domestic markets in 1977. 
In addition to the domestic program, the federal government borrowed exten- 
sively in foreign markets. In 1978, the government borrowed the Canadian 
dollar equivalent of $5.7 billion abroad through foreign currency bond offerings 
and loans. This was the first time in a decade that the federal government had 
borrowed in foreign currencies. 


In the domestic markets in 1978, the federal government borrowed $2.8 billion 
net through the issue of Treasury Bills, $3.4 billion through the sale of 
marketable bonds and $1.9 billion through the sale of CSBs. The government 
continued to de-emphasize the role of CSBs in the overall debt program. The 
proportion of CSBs outstanding to total domestic Government of Canada 
direct and guaranteed securities feil to 34.6 per cent in 1978 compared with 
36.4 per cent in 1977, 39.4 per cent in 1976 and 41.7 per cent in 1974. This 
policy has been intended to lessen the reliance of the government on CSBs, 
which are a demand type of instrument, and to create a broader distribution of 
holders of its marketable debt. In 1978, the non-bank general public increased 
its holdings of Treasury Bills and marketable bonds to 43.2 per cent of its total 
holdings of domestic Government of Canada direct and guaranteed securities. 
This compares with 37.5 per cent in 1977, 31.4 per cent in 1976 and 26.4 per 
cent in 1975. Reference Table 83 provides details of new issues and retire- 
ments and changes in outstanding direct and guaranteed Government of 
Canada bonds. 


While overall demands for credit in 1978 were high, there was a shortage of 
supply of new bond issues to meet the demand of highly liquid investors 
seeking to employ funds in the bond market. As a result, Government of 
Canada bond offerings, although large, were accorded a good reception 
throughout the year. On seven occasions during 1978, including four occasions 


when there were maturing bonds, the government raised new cash through 
bond offerings. 


The Bank of Canada raised the Bank Rate several times in 1978 as part of its 
program to support the value of the Canadian dollar. The increases in interest 
rates were initiated by the Bank of Canada in order to maintain a positive 
spread of reasonable magnitude against interest rates in the U.S. By increasing 
the proportion of long-term bonds offered in the debt program and thereby 
helping to satisfy the demand for long-term bonds, debt management assisted 
in these efforts to maintain Canadian and U.S. interest rate spreads at 
appropriate levels. In 1978, 50 per cent of bonds issued had a term to maturity 
In excess of 10 years. By comparison, in 1977 only 36 per cent of bonds issued 
were in the form of long-term tranches. As a result, in 1978 the average term to 
maturity of Government of Canada unmatured direct and guaranteed securities 


rose to 5 years, 11 months from 5 years at the end of 1977 and 4 years, 6 
months at the end of 1976. 


Table 10.12 


The Treasury Bill auctions resulted in $1,940 million being raised through the 
regular 91 and 182 day bills and $855 million being raised through the sale of 
one year bills. Net new cash raised at the weekly auctions ranged from highs of 
$60 million through the issue of short-term bills and $175 million through the 
issue of long-term bills, to occasions when no new money was raised. This 
departure from a somewhat more regular pattern of raising similar amounts of 
new cash each week has established some flexibility in the Treasury Bill 
program which had not been experienced previously. The ownership of Trea- 
sury Bills did not change significantly over the year although the general public 
holdings increased to 28.6 per cent of the total outstanding from 26.6 per cent 
a year earlier. 


In the fall of 1978, the CSB campaign produced record gross sales of $7.2 bil- 
lion. Bond sales were exceptionally large due to the re-investment of a 
considerable portion of the $2.6 billion in the two maturing issues of CSBs and 
$2 billion of interest and cash bonuses on these bonds. Net new sales during 
the campaign period amounted to $2.9 billion. The original terms of the CSBs, 


‘announced on September 11, provided for an average yield of 8.90 per cent 


over a seven year term. Following increases in the Bank Rate on October 16 
and November 6, however, the terms of the CSBs were revised upwards on two 
occasions. The final terms offered a rate of 9.50 per cent in each of the seven 
years to maturity. The seven year term on this year’s series marked a depar- 
ture from the nine year term offered on recent issues. 


Outstanding Government of Canada 
Direct and Guaranteed Securities 


December 31, 1977 December 31, 1978 


($ billions) (Per cent) ($ billions) (Per cent) 
Be ASUTY DINGS 32.8 Me en aie 10.3 20.6 13.1 21.6 
marketable DONS <2..1 ets nee tet hee ee 21.6 43.0 27.50) 45.2 
Banngaioavings CONUS. Ua at ee ek: 18.3 36.4 20.3 33.2 
ETN Skee ER IS Tae en ct ST a ae oe ae 50.2 100.0 60.9 100.0 


Non-bank General Public Holdings of Government 
of Canada Direct and Guaranteed Securities 


December 31, 1977 


December 31, 1978 


($ billions) | (Per cent) ($ billions) (Per cent) 
Beemer DNS 4 4 toet ect. £15. Gases inca 2auh 9.2 3.8 10.7 
ManKet able: DONGS@ ares ce -et re ee 8.3 28.3 11.6 2.5 
ACA SAVINGS COTIOS oye oogcsnwsasopseb inter ceinn denser 18.3 62.5 20.2 56.8 
I ak et nS occ <TR 29.3 100.0 35.6 100.0 


™ Includes $2.3 billion of foreign borrowing plus revaluation of $217 million. 
) Does not include foreign debt. 
Source: Bank of Canada Review, Monthly. 
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Provincial and 
Local Governments 


Table 10.13 
Provincial and Local Government Revenues, Expenditures and Net Position” 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


In 1978 the government undertook a number of foreign currency borrowings to 
add to Canada’s international reserves and to provide assurance that the 
government would be in a position to supplement the net capital inflows to 
Canada that occur through other channels. Canada borrowed U.S. $1.5 billion 
in the U.S. through two public offerings of U.S. $750 million in April and in 
October. In May, Canada borrowed 1,500 million Deutschemarks in Germany 
through a combined note offering and bank loan. In addition, in 1978, Canada 
established two medium-term standby credit facilities aggregating U.S. $5.5 
billion. In December 1977, a seven year revolving credit facility totalling U.S. 
$1.5 billion had been established with Canadian chartered banks. The amount 
of this facility was increased to U.S. $2.5 billion in April 1978 and the term was 
extended to eight years in October 1978. In June 1978, an eight year revolving 
standby credit facility was arranged with a consortium of U.S. and other foreign 
banks. This facility makes available U.S. $3 billion during the first four years 
and reduces in steps to U.S. $1 billion by the eighth year. At December 31, 
Canada had drawn U.S. $1.4 billion on the facility with Canadian banks and 
U.S. $1.3 billion on the facility with international banks. 


Growth rates of both revenues and expenditures of the provincial-local govern- 
ment sector slowed in 1978, while the net position shifted to a small surplus 
compared to a deficit of $225 million in 1977. Although complete national 
accounts data on individual provinces are not available, indications are that the 
three western provinces were in a surplus position in 1978 while the provincial- 
local sectors in the other provinces were in a deficit or near-balance position. 


Change Change 
from from Surplus Change 
previous Expendi- previous or in 
Revenues period tures period deficit (—) position 
($ millions) (Per cent) ($ millions) (Per cent) ($ millions) ($ millions) 
NOG eee 20,939 13.2 21,942 14.6 — 1,003 —350 
WSK ee 23,160 10.6 23,886 8.9 —726 PAT 
1D O eee 26,420 14.1 27,024 13a —604 122 
197452 eee 32,630 235 Beale alent —85 519 
NOT 5. ee 37,411 14.7 39,654 21.2 —2,243 —2,158 
D7 Oi te eee 43,287 19f 45,779 15.4 —2,492 —249 
WLI Cee wae, eee 50,907 17.6 51,162 11.8 —255 PL PRS. 
TSO e. ee tee 56,739 14125 56,639 10.7 100 350 


Includes hospital sector. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001. 


Growth in expenditures in 1978 of 10.7 per cent, which was approximately the 
Same as the growth of GNP, continued the downward trend experienced since 
1975. Capital expenditures, employment growth and wage settlements were 
restrained. Slower demographic pressure continued to be a factor underlying 
education expenditures. Growth rates for transfers to persons and public debt 


interest were above GNP growth. 


Revenues in 1978 increased by 11.5 per cent, the lowest growth experienced 
since the early 1970s. The low rate of growth in provincial-local revenues was 


due to discretionary tax measures and low growth in transfers from the federal 
government. 
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Table 10.14 


Provincial and Local Government Expenditures” 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1977 1978 Change 
($ millions) (Per cent) 
Ea SUI SET VICOS tetera ee rt i osha et ar ces i ccouases S2IODD 35,762 ORS 
MMCAII SITS 1 O POLSON S ioe c ter stss. ci oblate Mewsay tees. 8,032 9,048 12.6 
Subsidies and capital assistance ............000000 1,009 1,049 4.0 
[RG LP RETESET Eos Oe ee ey Go ae 3,944 4,472 13.4 
amssS 1IXCC Capital FOTIMAUOM! oo seo)cctencsthscorirtelevesaeesmmaanseee 5,822 6,308 8.3 
MO OXPONGIUTOS I 6c.com ee ME boc soe eR Bec 51,162 56,639 ONG 


“) Includes hospital sector. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001. 


The discretionary tax measures in 1978, contributing to slower revenue growth, 
were of federal and provincial origin. The April 10, 1978 federal budget offered 
partial or full federal financing for a ternporary reduction of provincial retail 
sales tax rates by three percentage points for a six month period or a two 
percentage point reduction for nine months. The Atlantic provinces received 
full compensation for this reduction by means of a transfer of personal income 
tax revenue and a relatively small amount in cash payments. The other 
provinces excluding Quebec received compensation equal to two-thirds the 
value of the reduction, chiefly in the form of a personal income tax transfer. As 
the nature of the Quebec reduction did not meet the conditions of the federal 
offer, the Quebec government received only $40 million rather than the $226 
million to which it would have been entitled. The difference of $186 million was 
sent directly to taxpayers in Quebec. The net cost of the tax reduction to all 
provinces amounted to approximately $360 million. 


Among the major tax measures instituted by provinces which reduced revenue 
growth in 1978 was Quebec’s reform of the personal income tax which resulted 
in a net tax decrease of approximately $130 million, and Alberta’s elimination 
of gasoline taxes at a cost of approximately $70 million. The provincial 
measures which increased revenue growth included an increase of medical 
insurance premiums by Ontario, which yielded some $100 million, and 
increases in tobacco and liquor taxes by most provinces. 


The other major reason for slow growth of provincial-local revenues was the 
deceleration of transfers from the federal government. These increased 9 per 
cent in 1978 compared to 17 per cent the previous year. The fact that certain 
large payments made to provinces in 1977 did not recur or were substantially 
reduced in 1978 lay behind this reduction in growth. Payments under the 
Revenue Guarantee program, for example, declined to $449 million in 1978 
from $977 million in 1977. A fuller description of these transfers is contained in 
the federal government section of this chapter. 


Total borrowing by provincial-local governments and their enterprises 
increased marginally in 1978 to reach $9.7 billion but was much less than the 
record $11.2 billion in 1976. The chief requirement for funds was for the capital 
investment of government enterprises, principally provincially owned electric 
utilities. Some of this investment is financed internally by the net profits and 
other cash flow of provincial enterprises, but the bulk is financed by the sale of 
securities guaranteed by the provinces. 
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Table 10.15 


Provincial and Local Government Revenues” ; 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1977 1978 Change 
($ millions) (Per cent) 

Direct taxes—persons 

Personal Income laxd cere ee eee 9,396 11,059 Nitests 

CORE hc ate eee oer 1,738 1,980 13.9 

FT COREA. Races eons i) ee Re sea a Nn eae 11,134 13,039 V1 
Direct taxes——corporationsS .n2. cts bees ise ene 2,197 2,461 12.0 
Indirect taxes 

Riptall Salas tas iG, ea aes eat enacts aoe 4,877 4,579 —6.1 

TMODACCO aA ees re tee Cee eee eee. rene 471 581 23.4 

TSASOLIIG FE i dic kasccdetic eee ete ameter 1,636 1,670 2. 

PRODON EY CE osc rssnn Rien vananas co Coe eRe RR mee prea 6,785 7,400 9.1 

CHO salsa se ee nee 4,117 4,723 14.7 

B ig e, t| [evan A oe Sica tale Pn een Ate IRIE | it hi ment REN Zi 7 Ny 17,886 18,953 6.0 
Otheratransters 1rOMmiDersOnS..2 se eee 1,587 1,920 PAUAG, 
Investment income 

Natural:resourcerroyalties is... ain. trees et ae 2,687 3,403 26.6 

Oiler te Oh sa tile es ee. ae ee 2,685 2,941 9.5 

TORE Gee ei rc docu patina ctr: ona pentane es 5,372 6,344 18.1 
Transfers from federal government ...................ceeee 9,961 10,859 9.0 
Capital consumption allowances....... EO, et ei meen ates 2,770 3,163 14.2 
Totalirevenvesne 2.2 22. 55 Aces ee see eee tee 50,907 56,739 Ans: 


“ Includes hospital sector. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001. 


Canada and Quebec 
Pension Plan 
Transactions 
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Foreign currency bond issues amounted to $1.8 billion in 1978, down from $2.9 
billion the previous year and much less than the $5.1 billion raised in 1976. Not 
included in these foreign bond figures are medium-term loans payable in 
foreign currency. These amounts are included under the category ‘‘Other 
Loans” in Table 10.16 and are estimated to have provided some $500 million in 
financing in 1977 and $800 million in 1978. Bonds issued in Canadian capital 
markets were about $200 million higher than in 1977. 


These pension plans are treated separately within the government sector of the 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts. These plans have run substantial 
current surpluses since their introduction in 1966, and have been an important 
source of finance for provincial governments and their enterprises. In 1978, the 


eee surplus amounted to $2.4 billion as compared to $2.3 billion the year 
efore. 


The figures for Canada Pension Plan (CPP) contributions include adjustments 
in respect of prior years which are made after CPP information on tax returns 
has been processed. The high rate of increase in total benefits reflects the fact 
that the plans are still ‘maturing’. For example, the number of people 
receiving CPP benefits increased 10 per cent in 1978 and an increasing 


fraction of beneficiaries has contributed for a minimum of ten years and is thus 
eligible for benefits at the full rate. In addition, benefits in pay are fully indexed. 
The indexation factor for 1978 was 7.4 per cent. 


Table 10.16 
Requirements and Borrowing of Provincial-Local 
Governments and Associated Enterprises 


1975 
Requirements 
Provincial-local government deficit .................. —2,243 
Enterprise-capital investment .........0.00.0000..0...... —5,863 
Internally generated funds. .............. 505 
Requirements... vr as. ns bh. ccd —5,358 
Increases (—) in cash and deposits .................... —505 
Non-budgetary requirement ..........0....00.00000002.. —1,662 
Total borrowing requirements .........0....0.00000000.. —9,768 
Borrowing 
Bonds Issued to CPP investment fund ............ 1,390 
Other bonds issued in Canada .................0........ 3,559 
eect DONC ISSUCS, .ic.20 5)... eee 3,400 
RT NIOONUS oo Oh, ae gi 8,349 
AR OLO INS: Ze. eechtsecco on, eta rnc Se SE Ee: 581 
MNOrttOrii Papers ..scisestinsdaessiee ial an 342 
ROTO IS s bate nccarean:S 18 odie otahs vad ce huis oh heh 496 
BaTAMOOLrOWING ‘sarc tu. tee Ae Se 9,768 


“ 1978 figures are estimates based on actual results for first three quarters. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-002; 


Finance. 


1976 1977 1978” 
($ millions) 
—2,492 —255 100 
—5,867 ~6,835 ~7,900 
1,049 1,414 1,600 
—4,818 —5,421 —6,300 
—2,311 —224 —600 
~1,589 -3,539 ~2,662 
—11,210 —9,439 —9,662 
1,508 1,643 1,663 
3,623 4,586 4,754 
5,075 2,861 1,770 
10,206 9,090 8,187 
389 —126 300 
—226 -279 75 
841 754 1,100 
11,210 9,439 9,662 


Bank of Canada and estimates by Department of 
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Table 10.17 
Canada and Quebec Pension Plan Transactions 


1977 1978 Change 
($ millions) (Per cent) 
Revenue 
Contributions GPP ee ec ae ee 1,829 2,022 10.6 
<4 @ | 2) 2 eae i ter ante eek ee eee nee, cok ee NO Aen rend Soh lle Sd ave 584 704 20.5 
lrivestmentilnheome — CPR Pr ere eee eee ear: 893 1,049 ceo 
= QR PA See es ee ea ere arr eee Oe 380 389 2.4 
TOTAL TOVGM UC Fe eet Oat oe cr eon ted ae eerie ce oks Meee eit ete oe, Same RRe eR RNC 3,686 4,164 13.0 
Expenditure 
Goodsrand SCrViICES=.GPP aire re ee eee 42 44 4.8 
SOPRA oct eee ee eee 22 27 PII T 
Ben efITS SGP Pw ce leah Sera at Oa ce ceo ne aera 1,004 e255 25.0 
=i ©) 21 SSA Lay oct A ir NRE NE 6 EOE Tc At 359 455 26.7 
IDLER RCT ICOICUIL Gs 9 tc oss. ocx vac Re ota sia aos 0 Ae Ne kee 1,427 1,781 24.8 
UTI GOP rt er Bat ris Ni, San eine te ae ok Oe nA 2 a 1,676 levine 
Bet Podiatric nem: a ers Oe, nee eee eae y one Bo ah 583 611 
HOtalSurplUs macnn: Benak cette ae ce ce eect ate te a ee ee 2,259 2,383 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001. 


Although the CPP is administered by the federal government, practically all 
surplus funds over and above the estimated requirements for operating the 
program for the following three months are invested in provincial securities. In 
1978, participating provinces were loaned $1,663 million as compared to 
$1,644 million in 1977. 
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11. Financial Developments 


Monetary Policy and 
Interest Rates 


While control of the growth of the money supply remained the long-run 
objective of monetary policy, during most of 1978 policy actions were deter- 
mined primarily by conditions in foreign exchange markets. The international 
value of the Canadian dollar fell considerably early in the year. Concern over 
the impact on domestic prices and costs of further devaluation led the 
authorities to place increasing emphasis on developments in foreign exchange 
markets. Normally, the Bank of Canada would not have changed interest rates 
at the time, since the money supply was within acceptable limits. In order to 
promote stability in currency markets, however, it raised the Bank Rate from 
72 to 8 per cent in March, followed by a further increase to 812 per cent in 
April. This temporarily widened the short-term interest rate differential between 
Canada and the United States and helped the Canadian dollar to stabilize. The 
recovery of the Canadian dollar was short-lived, however, and renewed down- 
ward pressure developed in the summer with the publication of unfavourable 
international trade statistics. The central bank responded to the new develop- 
ments by raising its Bank Rate again in July, September, October and Novem- 
ber. These rate increases were in response to rapidly rising U.S. interest rates 
and the need to maintain an adequate differential between Canadian short- 
term rates and corresponding U.S. rates. The Bank Rate stood at 10% at the 
close of 1978, 34 percentage points above its level at the beginning of the 
year. 


Short-term interest rates were on a downward trend at the end of 1977 and 
continued to weaken in January 1978. Late in the month, nervousness devel- 
oped in the currency markets as the value of the Canadian dollar approached 
U.S. 90 cents. This factor, combined with some tightening of the cash- 
management policy of the Bank of Canada, prevented a further decline in 
short-term rates and even resulted in their increasing somewhat in February. 
With the advent of the spring Bank Rate increases, market rates began to 
move upwards significantly. For a few months, interest rates stabilized as the 
Canadian dollar recovered temporarily. Following this pause, rates rose 
steadily until mid-November. Three month Treasury Bills which had started the 
year at 7.17 closed at 10.46 per cent, an increase of 329 basis points. Finance 
paper moved up 355 basis points to 10.78 per cent. 


In the first half of the year, the growth of currency and demand deposits (M1) 
moderated from that experienced in the second half of 1977. Annualized 
increases of 5.8 per cent and 9.8 per cent in the first two quarters enabled the 
rate of expansion to conform to existing targets. By June 1978, M1 had 
increased 9.1 per cent from the previous base period. A new growth target 
range of 6 to 10 per cent was established with June as the base month. This 
new target was to be viewed as a band of uniform width, 2 per cent on either 
side of the mid-point of the range. 
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Chart 11.1 
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Narrowly Defined Money Supply — 
(Seasonally Adjusted) 
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(1) Currency Outside Banks Plus Demand Deposits 


(2),(3) The parallel bands are two per cent on either side of a trend line depicting a 9 per cent 
and 8 per cent increase, respectively, in M1. This conforms to the framework used by the 
Bank of Canada in analysing monetary developments. 


Source: Bank of Canada. 


In the second half of the year monetary expansion clearly picked up with 
annualized increases of 14.4 per cent and 14.7 per cent in the third and fourth 
quarters respectively. The money supply thus remained in the upper half of the 
growth range from July until November when it exceeded the upper boundary. 
However, the level of M1 in the fourth quarter was not an indication of the 
underlying trend. Rather, it had been largely influenced by the postal strike in 
October and the very large gross sales of Canada Savings Bonds in November. 
Both of these events temporarily inflated desired public holdings of demand 
deposits beyond the level that could be expected from historical relationships 
between money, income and interest rates. As expected, this departure proved 
to be temporary as large declines in December 1978 and January 1979 
brought M1 down to the lower half of the new target range. 


While short-term interest rates were declining at the end of 1977, medium-term 
rates were increasing in response to a similar trend in the U.S. and to the 
acceleration of Canadian inflation in the fourth quarter of 1977. These factors 
dominated the market until the end of February, but the upward trend persist- 
ed in March and April under the influence of the then rapidly rising short-term 


ad 


rates. Medium-term rates were generally stable from May to August, resisting 
the upward pressure generated by the July increase in the Bank Rate. 
However, medium-term rates edged up again with the September Bank Rate 
change, and then moved up sharply in response to the October and November 
increases. At the end of 1978, the yield on Government of Canada bonds with 
maturities between three and five years reached 9.92 per cent, an increase of 
182 basis points. This increase was smaller than the corresponding rise in 
short-term rates and by the fourth quarter the Government of Canada bonds 
had a downward sloping yield curve. 


Chart 11.2 Selected Short-Term Interest Rates 
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(1) Canada 90-day finance company paper yield less the U.S. 90-day commercial paper. 
(2) The uncovered differential adjusted for the cost of forward cover, and indicates that the 
covered differential is favourable to capital in flows into Canada. 


Source: Bank of Canada. 
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Chart 11.3 
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Mortgage rates were relatively stable for the first eight months of 1978. The 
Bank Rate increases of March, April and July had little impact in this market as 
the supply of funds was more than ample. Some trust and mortgage loan 
companies announced rate increases in April and May, but were forced to 
reverse their decision when chartered banks did not follow suit. Mortgage rates 
increased steadily in the last four months of 1978. Deposit inflows at trust and 
mortgage loan companies had moderated significantly by September, and 
these institutions found it necessary to increase rates paid on term deposits to 
remain competitive with money market yields. As their operating margin was 
already very narrow, they again initiated an increase in mortgage rates. The 
rapid succession of Bank Rate changes led the chartered banks to follow suit 
in October. At the end of the year, conventional mortgage rates had increased 
120 basis points to yield 11.53 per cent. For the first time in this decade 
conventional mortgages were yielding less than prime business loans. Trust 
company rates on their five year Guaranteed Investment Certificates, for their 
part, increased by 115 basis points to 9.95 per cent. 


Selected Long - Term Interest Rates 


(Monthly) 
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(1) McLeod, Young, Weir and Co. Ltd., 10 provincial bond yield average. 
(2) Government of Canada Long-Term Bond Yield less U.S. Long-Term Bond Yield. 


Source: Bank of Canada. 


Chart 11.4 


As was the case with medium-term rates, long-term rates rose sharply early in 
the year. However, from March through September, long-term rates remained 
unchanged despite four Bank Rate increases. While yields did move up 
significantly in the final quarter, the return on Government of Canada bonds 
increased only 91 basis points over the year to 9.68 per cent, while other 
Canadian bond yields increased by smaller amounts. The relatively strong 
performance of the bond market can be attributed in part to the very liquid 
position of major financial institutions. This high level of liquidity in turn 
resulted from a decline in mortgage financing and a dearth of domestic bond 
issues other than those of the federal government. 


The differential with comparable bond yields in the U.S. narrowed significantly 
in the second quarter and stabilized thereafter. On average the differential 
between the yield on corporate bonds issued in Canada and the U.S. declined 
from 142 basis points in 1977 to 108 points in 1978, and remained below the 
1977 average throughout the year. This reduced the incentives for Canadians 
to borrow abroad and for non-residents to invest in Canada, contributing in 
part to the weakness of the Canadian dollar. 


Yield Curves of Government of Canada Bonds 
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Source: Bank of Canada and the Department of Finance. 
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Credit Expansion Borrowing by non-financial sectors increased by more than 25 per cent in 1978 
to $56.2 billion. As a percentage of GNP, this flow increased to 24.2 per cent 
from 21.0 per cent in 1977 despite a decline in this ratio for private domestic 
sectors. Funds raised by governments and non-residents increased dramati- 
cally. In spite of a large increase in foreign borrowing, particularly by the 
federal government, funds raised in Canada also rose by more than 25 per 


cent. 
Table 11.1 
Credit Expansion 
1975 1976 1977 1978 
(Net flows, billions of dollars) 

Private domestic SECtOrs .0..........cccecceeceeeee ee 19.0 22.8 PITS 29.3 
EGAnSAte PErSOns 4t280 hae eee OS. 4.3 3.4 4.8 
Mortgages!) tesa. aioe crap © 7.3 9.0 12.3 12.6 
Non-financial business® oo...... ee 7.9 8.6 11.0 10.9 
Other non-financial borrowers .................00... 05 0.9 0.6 iis] 

Government sector ............ceee. Me At naleré Toa 14.5 21.3 
Federale ere ee tae Si eae ee eee re 3.9 4.1 8.0 one 
Federal entenprisess...- 25 cs. oencoten tet ce 0.8 0.7 0.6 2.4 
Provincial (direct and guar. debt) .................. Syke tet 5.6 4.7 
MuNnicipalee ee ee ee §. .c-ttoe tcc s oho eee AZ, 1.3 0.4 0.5 

Non-residents ......... eA aera hn” fe ERT PT f 4.0 2.4 5.6 

otalitUnGsitalisedig ee eee eee 33.4 40.0 44.2 56.2 

Less: Funds raised abroad |... ee 6.9 10.2 8.3 9.6 

Funds raised in Canada’... PAS). IS: 29.8 36.0 46.6 

(as a. percentage GEGNP)uge ee es (16.0) (1525) (iat) (20.1) 


“ Does not include mortgage borrowing from the government sector. 
(2) Excludes mortgage borrowing. 
Source: Department of Finance. 


Funds raised by private domestic sectors grew modestly from $27.3 billion in 
1977 to $29.3 billion in 1978, but declined as a percentage of GNP. Consumer 
credit financing exhibited particularly strong growth while mortgage flows 
increased only marginally, a marked change from the pattern experienced in 
1977. This shift in emphasis towards personal loans is consistent with the 
relative decline in mortgage yields in 1977 and the subsequent increase in 
1978. Business short-term financing declined slightly, partially reflecting the 
popularity of term preferred shares as an alternate instrument of financing. 


For the second consecutive year the borrowing of the consolidated federal 
sector almost doubled, reaching $16.1 billion. For the first time in a decade the 
central government borrowed abroad, raising $5.6 billion in foreign currency 
through international bond issues and bank loans. In contrast to the increased 
federal presence in all markets, other levels of government borrowed about the 
same amount as in 1977. 


Lending to non-residents also increased substantially, with larger capital out- 
flows being recorded through direct investment, export credits and short-term 
foreign currency holdings. Chartered banks, however, were net importers of 
foreign currency as the sum of loan demand and acquisition of securities 
exceeded domestic liability growth. 
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Securities Markets 


As might be expected, the unprecedented amount of borrowing was also 
reflected in record activity in securities markets. The supply of securities has 
increased by billions of dollars in each of the last three years with new highs 
being established both in nominal terms and as a percentage of GNP. In 1978, 
new issues of marketable securities reached $25.5 billion or 11 per cent of 
GNP. Furthermore, this occurred despite reduced acquisitions by non-resi- 
dents of securities issued by Canadians. (An unusually high proportion of the 
increased total contribution of non-residents to the financing of economic 
activity, as described in Table 11.1, was in the form of loans, most notably to 
the federal government.) Consequently, marketable securities purchased by 
Canadians increased from a record 6.6 per cent of GNP in 1977 to 8.8 per cent 
in 1978. 


For the second consecutive year, the net recourse to foreign markets by 
Canadians declined. In 1978, large reductions in borrowing abroad by tradi- 
tional users of such markets were almost offset by the first issues of foreign 
currency debt by the federal government in ten years. Over the year the federal 
government raised more funds in foreign markets than any other sector. A 
variety of factors influenced the reduced borrowing abroad by other sectors. In 
particular, the yield differential between comparable Canadian dollar and 
foreign currency issues narrowed further despite a number of increases in the 
Bank Rate. Moreover, the instability in the exchange rate and its impact on the 
cost of recent foreign loans helped reduce the demand for foreign financing. At 
the same time, the financial requirements of some sectors declined while 
certain relatively new instruments were substituted for traditional bond financ- 
ing. Thus, the corporate sector did a major part of its financing through 
preferred share issues while Hydro-Quebec, traditionally one of the major 
borrowers in foreign bond markets, chose to finance some of its requirements 
through syndicated bank loans. The federal government carried out a large 
proportion of its new foreign currency borrowing by means of syndicated bank 
loans and lines of credit negotiated with Canadian chartered banks rather than 
through the customary sales of securities. 


The increased activity in the Canadian securities market resulted in greater 
participation by financial intermediaries. Purchases of corporate securities by 
the chartered banks were particularly large. While their holdings of government 
securities were substantially unchanged, they acquired $3.7 billion of Canadian 
dollar corporate securities. Acquisitions of foreign currency issues of Canad- 
ians were estimated at about $2.8 billion. This departure from traditional 
investment patterns on the part of the banks was clearly associated with the 
rapid evolution of the market for privately-placed term preferred shares. 
Hence, traditional measures of activity such as the ratio between the supply of 
securities and GNP would overstate the relative pressure on financial markets 
in 1978. Nevertheless, other sectors also increased their holdings markedly. 


In response to a reduced supply of mortgage debt, insurance and pension 
institutions increased their holdings of securities by $5.4 billion in 1978, 
compared with $4.2 billion in 1977. The increased acquisitions resulted in part 
from additions of about $1 billion in the holdings of federal debt by these 
institutions. This contrasts with federal debt acquisitions of less than $100 
million in 1975 and about $450 million and $650 million in 1976 and 1977 
respectively. The large flows were also financed by the unusually high partic- 
ipation of the non-financial public in the securities market. Their contribution of 
$3.7 billion surpassed the record of $3.3 billion established in 1974 and 
actually represented an increase of about $1.4 billion over the investment of 
1977. 
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Table 11.2 . 
Supply of Securities and Distribution of Holdings” 


1975 1976 1977 1978 


(Net flows, billions of dollars) 


Supply of securities 


Money Market IMStrilmMennts ys. sh 20e. eres arcane caren ener cee trareetee Pe ec sPes cea ett Ae 2.9 2.9 5.0 
Marketable:bomnds ieee eee a Ree nan eres 9.0 12.8 12.9 13.5 
are [S (to heee ae ae ee Ratt ae OREO PREM RIn Ceo re a Gare oe Lane t elo r 5 1.3 3.9 tal 
FOTOIGN SOCUNITIOS 2.5. mein ited Hiei eset ah raed ce one ee ee 0 —0.1 -0.2 0 
Aa = | Rane See we a to ROI MLO is ONE Wa er Ae ye ea. Vai NEC A MON PR cach ic ete 11.8 16.6 19.4 25.5 
(ROK CORT OL KGNP) 20h 5 ceases gees cee Coen tee eee ete ere vote (7.1) (8.7) (9.2) (11.0) 
Distribution of holdings 
NOMEFESIG Crit re ee es er cere erecta tee 4.9 9.5 5.6 5a 
Residents 
BAN KOR! CS ama ait cic he ame eel os sa Hee ee Se ee 0.7 0.6 Lets ast 
Ghartered Baik Src icse 2 etosii dren a adie cise aes cee ees —0.1 iO 3.6 7.2 
ING ATe DVS ree eck ees Seed cera chee etree are ce eens Pea ane et a 0.6 0:5 1.3 0.8 
HISUrAanCe ANd PeENnSiOn: INSTILUTIONS eek oct ca ea ee ee ree nea eee 3.6 3.8 4.2 5.4 
OnSE Drivate Tihancial MSttUtiOns 0x nt ks fees pt et eee se eee ee ee 0.6 1.3 OFF, 1.8 
ETT TO STOCINES cn cee cca cct nee elect eee ot ee ett Peat Bh Pe ee nee 1.4 -0.7 2.2 8)7/ 
FO tars iets error seco a cca eres Seared ch tht EEN eee ce ne 6.9 han 13.8 20.5 
(POF CEMEOLBGINE) oo siciic. cok Been ectesecs halts broke tice ow ease eee Renee is eee (4.2) (3.7) (6.6) (8.8) 


“) Excludes Canada Savings Bonds, purchases of provincial direct and guaranteed securities by the Canada Pension Plan and the 
Quebec Deposit and Investment Fund and the government sector holdings of its own securities. 
Source: Department of Finance. 


Developments over the last few years, and in 1978 in particular, present clear 
evidence of the flexibility of the Canadian financial system, and underline the 
inherent limitations in measuring constraints on financial markets in terms of 
total volume of borrowing. Ever increasing amounts of funds have been raised 
recently both in nominal terms and as a percentage of GNP without much 
evidence of “‘crowding out’. In fact, despite this increased activity in 1978, 
financial institutions still hold an historically high level of liquidity, near banks 
(trust companies, mortgage loan companies, credit unions and caisses popu- 
laires, and Quebec savings banks) find it difficult to invest their deposits in 
traditional investment vehicles and domestic long-term rates are resisting 


upward pressure from higher domestic short-term and international long-term 
rates. 


Over the last few years, the requirements of deficit sectors and the savings of 
surplus sectors have increased. Furthermore, the rapid depreciation of the 
Canadian dollar has increased the variability of profitability in the corporate 
sector. This development would tend to increase both borrowing and liquid 
asset acquisition. It is nevertheless interesting to realize that this increased 


pool of savings has become available over the last three years at relatively low 
real rates of interest. 


Non-Financial In both 1977 and 1978, borrowing by private non-financial corporations was 
Business much larger than the amount required to finance their national accounts deficit 
as they made large additions to their holdings of financial assets. 


Private non-financial business borrrowing fell from $12.8 billion to $11.5 billion 
in 1978, with about one-third of these funds continuing to be raised in the short 
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end of the market. Long-term borrowing, for its part, fell by $1.2 billion to 
$7.5 billion in 1978, with equity financing still the dominant form of such 
borrowing. More than half the funds raised in long-term form were obtained 
through sales of equity as net new issues increased from $3.6 billion to $4.1 
billion. Most of these were in the form of preferred shares with the majority of 
such shares being placed directly with chartered banks. A reduction in mort- 
gage financing and foreign disinvestment in Canada played major roles in the 
decline in long-term financing. 


Short-term borrowing fell slightly in 1978 to $3.9 billion from $4.1 billion in 
1977. This trend was also evident in the dominant form of short-term borrow- 
ing, as new bank loans declined from $3 billion to $2.9 billion. However, new 
issues of commercial paper and bankers’ acceptances, substitutes for bank 
financing, rose $0.2 billion in 1978 after falling $-0.1 billion in 1977. 


Table 11.3 
Private Non-financial Business Borrowing 
1975 1976 1977 1978 
(Net flows, billions of dollars) 
OLED SS ne ae er eon, oe eee ae ee 8.3 9.5 12.8 Lis 
SU AYOTRESUET ag ies ao ohn ice tat heuer emcee eer eae eee prem 2.9 4.9 4.1 3.9 
BanKlOanS wee ome et ease teh, Leet Unt 3.8 3.0 2.9 
Commercial paper and bankers’ accept. .... 0.2 0.3 —0.1 0.2 
MENON ee te eee in SPAR RT vad PRR ees 0.9 0.7 1.2 0.8 
OEE entree Deh fh ace AR ae 5.4 4.6 Sf 1.5 
BONUS eye ere aie otra eet Lr areensacen ail 2.1 2.0 1.6 
BEC OS ete Gee ede rane ter urnanotcaul 0.9 1.0 3.6 4.1 
SS anKel Oall Sie eee ene ee Mere ee eee ee, Wz 09 0.9 1.4 
BRO TOAGOS oe at eee ie te en a, 0.5 0.8 1.8 0.6 
Direct investment from abroad ...................... Ory, -—0.3 0.5 -0.2 


“ Includes commercial loans of sales finance companies, lending by financial institutions affiliated with foreign banks, and business 
loans from government. 
Source: Bank of Canada Review, Monthly; and Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-002. 


Business borrowing in 1977 and 1978 reflected large increases in the financial 
assets of non-financial private corporations. Unfortunately, it is difficult to put 
these numbers in perspective as Statistics Canada revised its coverage of 
non-financial corporations in 1977. Very large increases were recorded in 
corporate claims on subsidiaries and net trade credits. The increase in corpo- 
rate claims is consistent with the very high direct investment outflows and the 
observed trend towards an increased number of corporate takeovers, while the 
increase in trade credits could be expected in periods of improving internation- 
al trade performance. Because of the break in the series it is equally difficult to 
interpret the significance of changes in borrowing patterns over the recent 
period. 


Consumer Credit A recovery in consumer borrowing occurred in 1978, as this form of debt 
increased by $4.5 billion or 14.6 per cent. In the previous year, the rate of 
expansion of consumer credit had fallen to 12.3 per cent, the lowest rate in six 
years. While personal disposable income also accelerated in 1978, the 
increased indebtedness once again outstripped income gains. The realignment 
of consumer expenditures in 1978 explains in part the recovery in consumer 
loans. A higher proportion of durable sales, which were stimulated by tempo- 
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Chart 11.5 
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rary reductions in provincial sales taxes, are traditionally financed through 
consumer loans. Also significant in the recovery of consumer borrowing was 
the relative increase in the cost of mortgage financing, an instrument that can 
be substituted for consumer loans. 


The chartered banks made a major contribution to the expansion in consumer 
credit with net new loans rising by $2.9 billion in 1978 as compared to $2.6 
billion in the previous year. The banks continued to dominate the consumer 
credit field and experienced a marginal increase in their market share from 
60.2 per cent to 60.9 per cent. Credit unions and caisses populaires maintained 
their position as the second largest lender to consumers and expanded their 
share of the market from 14.5 per cent to 15.4 per cent. Sales finance and 
consumer loan companies have been capturing a steadily declining segment of 
the market over the past few years and this downward trend continued in 1978. 
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Source: Department of Finance 


Table 11.4 
Loans to Persons 


Consumer credit 


1975 1976 1977 1978 
(Net flows, billions of dollars) 


Bacar SE MIEN AOGUNS sc vihonan siete onns ahcisedas cosvcsacs MEp eevee 2.9 3.7 3.2 4.1 
Chartered banks ordinary personal loans 2.4 3.0 2.6 2.9 
Credit unions and caisses populaires 

FOEIIS tts Oe Me ra gee Oe Ree), 0.5 0.6 0.6 1.0 
Other personal loans ...........0000.00cc eee. — 0.1 — 0.2 

Sales finance company instalment 
ELITE Lf loci ase Pa RR ee — — — 0.1 

Life insurance company policy loans ............ 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 

Retail dealers and public utilities 9.0.0.0... 0.3 0.2 Or2 0.3 

EL) aE On ey 3.2 4.0 3.4 4.5 
UIEHNOANS TO;DErSONS v4. Lc res ld eleven 0.1 0.3 — 0.2 
BataltOans tO PETSONS 0.00. ihc ene eel tinis: 3.3 4.3 3.4 4.8 


Source: Bank of Canada Review, Monthly; and Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-002. 


Mortgages 


Mortgage debt grew by 15.8 per cent in 1978, the smallest increase since 1972 
and significantly less than the gain of 20.9 per cent recorded in 1977. While 
new private mortgage loans increased marginally from $12.2 billion to $12.6 
billion, the contribution of the government sector dropped sharply as CMHC 
sold about $475 million in mortgages to private financial institutions. The 
reduction in the size of the market resulted from a significant decline in 
construction activity and the stability of mortgage lending on existing units. 
While activity in the latter segment of the market remained high by historical 
standards, it did not accelerate as in 1977 when the cost of such financing had 
declined. Mortgage rates increased in 1978 while the average consumer 
lending rate remained the same. The comparative advantage of this form of 
financing was thereby reduced. 


The chartered banks continued to make strong gains in the mortgage market 
while consolidating their position as the second largest lender in the market. 
With new loans of $3.5 billion in 1978, the banks were the only financial 
institution to increase their net lending significantly. This enabled them to 
increase their share of privately-held mortgage debt from 17.0 per cent at the 
end of 1977 to 18.6 per cent by December 1978. The improved market share 
resulted mostly from the banks’ determination to hold down mortgage rates 
despite rising short-term rates. Consequently, trust and mortgage loan compa- 
nies, the main competitors of the banks, either had to reduce their operating 
spreads or had to accept lower deposit inflows. As a result, despite the fact 
that their deposit and mortgage transactions continued to be large, trust and 
mortgage loan companies registered the smallest percentage increase in 
deposits and mortgages in seven years while their share of loans outstanding 
declined slightly to 35.9 per cent. In spite of a decrease in new loans from 
credit unions and caisses populaires, their market share rose by 0.5 of a 
percentage point to 14.0 per cent. The insurance and pension institutions also 
experienced a decline in new loans to $2 billion, while capturing a smaller share 
of the market. 
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Table 11.5 
Mortgages 


1975 1976 1977 1978 


Private lending 


(Net flows, billions of dollars) 


Chartered Danks:.40.4o eee eae are 1.3 2.6 3.5 
Trust and mortgage loan companies ............ Pa 3.6 4.1 4.3 
Credit unions and caisses populaires .......... 1.0 1.6 2.4 ent 
Insurance and pension institutions™ ............ 1.3 ee 2.2 2.0 
Other private sector lenders® 0.00.0... 0.5 0.7 1.0 0.7 
SU a1OtAeg cot aecc ats a tee ees: 7.3 9.0 12.2 12.6 
Government sector lending ..................e 1.3 ee ie 0.3 
fle, f- | Sthr- ok tn nae MeN Pe Oar eaten ene ce rer ce ahr one 8.6 10.2 13.3 12.9 


() Life insurance companies and trusteed pension plans. 

(2) Mutual funds, fire and casualty insurance companies, mortgage investment trust companies, sales finance and consumer loan 
companies, Quebec savings banks, non-financial corporations and other financial institutions. 

Source: Bank of Canada Review, Monthly; and Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-002. 


Chartered Banks 
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The rate of growth in Canadian dollar assets of the chartered banks increased 
from 15.6 per cent in 1977 to 17.3 per cent in 1978, the largest rate of increase 
since 1974. Holdings of corporate securities and mortgages led the way for the 
second consecutive year. When foreign currency lending to Canadians is taken 
into account, the expansion of the banking system was even more rapid than in 
the record years of 1973 and 1974. 


Liquid assets of chartered banks grew by only 6 per cent in 1978, substantially 
lower than the significant gains registered since 1975. Holdings of Treasury 
Bills were relatively large throughout the year as the banks maintained quite 
substantial excess secondary reserves. However, large sales in the last few 
weeks of 1978 reduced the annual increase to 11 per cent. Holdings of cash 
increased at about the same rate as the banking system, but growth in these 
assets was offset by a decline in holdings of Government of Canada bonds and 
a small change in short-term loans. 


Less liquid assets exhibited strong gains in 1978 with corporate securities and 
mortgages expanding at a rapid rate. Mortgage loans increased by 29.8 per 
cent with a substantial part of this strong growth coming in the latter half of the 
year. Continuing a trend started in late 1976, almost two-thirds of all approvals 
were for loans on existing dwellings. The marked growth of the mortgage 
portfolio of the banks does not indicate a rapid expansion of the mortgage 
market; it denotes an increasing share of the market being captured by the 
banks through a highly competitive approach. Bank holdings of corporate 
securities, under the influence of large acquisitions of privately-placed term 
preferred shares, rose a record $3.7 billion with particularly strong growth 
occurring in the final quarter. Even this rapid increase understates bank 
activity in this market, as similar securities issued by Canadians but denom- 
inated in foreign currencies contributed close to $3 billion toward the financing 
of the corporate sector. These securities represent an alternate form of 
financing for Canadian corporations, and it is thus not surprising that business 
lending increased by only a moderate amount. However, the tax advantages 
that led to the rapid expansion of this form of credit were withdrawn with the 
November budget, and it can be expected that this method of financing will 
play a less important role in the future. 


Table 11.6 


Chartered Bank Asset Growth 


1975 1976 1977 1978 
(Net flows, billions of dollars) 
anaclamiquid aSSels ici... Actsia clavicle 0.2 qi 1.8 1.0 
DESMO eee a CL ey cS. bh Roa, —0.3 O7 0.7 0.5 
CET aes | lita ioe Ce ee £ c e Ph mines tt OS 0.8 | 0.4 
Bets CUNC ASSOLS ecru Me muscicskdcaas sce 8.1 9.7 11.3 15.8 
Ordinary personal loans ..............000000c. 2.4 3.0 2.6 2.9 
BEng aes mest rts Tame ems cae a or 1.7 1.3 2.6 3.5 
BEES IMIG SS LOGINS «hid hoe spencer ee Mace suns Shea Zak 5.0 3.1 3.1 
CIN erMpaNnkKlOaNnsS gauss sean Ont. 1.0 0.7 0.3 1.5 
OLPOrAle SOCUTITIOS A Wiicke.... ses donee stncm. 0.1 0.7 1.3 3.7 
CUSIRET SESE) ES aire RO el ene 0.4 = 1.0 1.4 12 
Total Canadian dollar assets |... 8.3 nee 13.1 16.8 
Foreign currency loans to residents .......... 0.6 OS 1.0 Ze 
Government of Canada™ ooo. — — a 1.6 
RE ON Si) aaNet cen ee ANON BF am is, 0.6 0.5 ar 0.6 
Foreign currency securities 
OerOSIASNIS! OA cc te aS ri nar as Macs, talks 0 0 ee 2.9 
Total lending to Canadians ...............0.00.0.00... 8.9 ULes 15.3 21.9 


“ Foreign currency data are corrected to exclude the effect of changes in the exchange rate on the stock of the series. 
Source: Bank of Canada Review, Monthly; Department of Finance. 


Other Financial 
Institutions 


Canadian dollar deposits grew by 16.3 per cent in 1978, slightly more rapidly 
than in 1977, but not as quickly as bank financing by Canadians. Even when 
the increase of 31.1 per cent in foreign currency deposits of residents (adjusted 
to exclude the effect of changes in the exchange rate) is taken into account, 
deposits of Canadians increased much less rapidly than the demand for assets. 
The banks financed part of this deficit by importing $1.8 billion from 
non-residents. 


For the first time in four years, the share of the deposit market held by 
institutions other than banks did not increase in 1978. The assets of the near 
banks grew by only 17.6 per cent; this represented a significant decline from 
the 20 per cent growth rates of the previous three years. These institutions, 
which continued to specialize in consumer and mortgage loans, benefitted 
from a recovery in the demand for credit by consumers. The near banks’ 
holdings of consumer credit, which had increased by only 17.8 per cent in 
1977, rose by 23.4 per cent in 1978. Credit unions and caisses populaires, the 
major lenders to consumers among near banks, were thus able to increase 
their share of the market significantly as total consumer debt rose by less than 
15 per cent. Near banks, however, experienced considerably less success in 
the mortgage lending field. The rate of growth of this portfolio moderated from 
23.1 per cent in 1977 to 18.7 per cent in 1978 in response to a weaker demand 
for mortgage loans and aggressive competition from the chartered banks. As a 
result of the ample supply of funds in this market, lenders were not able to 
increase mortgage rates in line with other interest rates. In order to preserve 
the differential between the cost of deposits and the yield on their loans, trust 
and mortgage loan companies had to accept smaller deposit inflows as the 
returns on guaranteed investment certificates lost some of their attractiveness 
relative to the returns on alternative investments. 
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Table 11.7 es 
Assets of Other Deposit-Accepting Institutions” 


1975 1976 1977 1978 
(Net flows, billions of dollars) 

Currency. and deposits. ............0..-e es 0.5 0.6 0.5 0.6 
CoriBumien Crodite. n= ik coc ee 0.5 0.7 0.7 AZ 
Other loans =e er ree ee ee 0.2 0.5 — 0.2 
Moria at 2 ister ean Sere Nee rsa! 3.8 5.1 6.5 6.5 
Canadian marketable securities ...................... 0.6 0.5 1.3 0.8 
Other aesete ee SO eee 0.1 0.3 0.1 0.2 
TOtAnaSSOtS co ee eee. eee eee ere ee 5.8 7.6 9.2 9.4 
(Der-COnLCHanG®) 2.224.058 ac eee (18.8) (20.9) (20.8) (17.6) 
DIGS ree ee ee ce a eee eee 5.4 6.6 8.2 8.4 
(Gr Cent Ghange) sce. vce... <cmtea cere (19.7) (20.3) (20.9) (17.6) 


(“) Trust and mortgage loan companies, credit unions and caisses populaires, and Quebec savings banks. 
(2) Includes trust company guaranteed investment certificates and mortgage loan company debentures. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-002. 


While the growth rate of insurance and pension institutions was virtually the 
same as in recent years, the growth of their major assets departed substantial- 
ly from recent trends. The growth rate of mortgages declined from almost 

16 per cent in 1977 to 12.4 per cent in 1978. Lacking direct access to this 
market, these institutions often rely on others to initiate their loans. Given the 
ample supply of funds in the market, very few institutions were willing to sell 
mortgages. In contrast, acquisitions of bonds and short-term paper increased 
by 18.0 per cent in 1978 compared to 17.3 per cent and 13.6 per cent 
respectively in the two previous years. Most of this increase came from larger 
holdings of Government of Canada securities and selected short-term paper. 
As a result of the marked growth in short-term assets, the liquidity of the 
insurance and pension institutions reached an historic high in 1978. As is 
normally the case, the assets of trusteed pension plans rose much more rapidly 
than those of insurance companies. 


Table 11.8 
Assets of Insurance and Pension Institutions” 


1975 1976 1977 1978 
(Net flows, billions of dollars) 


Changes in assets 


Currency, and deposits:...é.6-/ccccnes. cee. — 0.1 0.3 0.6 
POETS ah a oe SEs A Leas eee, 0.1 0.3 0.1 0.1 
NDINO EQ ie he ns Bele a aie oes es 1.3 1.8 22 2.0 
Bonds and short-term paper ....0..0...0..00..... 2.8 PET | 3.9 4.7 
BeOS cae hae eerie ee eee 0.7 0.9 0.3 0.6 
INO GSSGtS ec ae ee 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.3 
Totaliteos oo 5 Ce ee et eee 5.0 6.1 7.0 8.3 
DOP, COPE CHONG) ict shang. cere Rann 3 aes (13.3) (14.2) (14.2) (14.8) 


Includes life insurance companies and trusteed pension plans. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-002. 
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Table 11.9 
Financial Assets of Canadians” 


1975 1976 1977 1978 

(Net flows, billions of dollars) 
UTONCY ANA GEPOSINS ...0..-.cciecspieseseccacdeasessesverss 13.1 16.3 19.2 Bent 
IAC AL OAVIIGS DONS 2, 2:ccs3<1 dob un ust eae 2.6 0.7 1.9 1.9 
Marketable securities ...........0..0.00..0ceecee 1.4 —0.7 22 = 
ERA AS SOL eo yes chose eee ieajiatveldazintoscnees 7.1 7.7 9.9 13.6 
Bere ANCIAL ASSELS 3.3.5. conncttutinnnaeanieseas 24.2 24.1 33.2 41.9 


“ Excludes holdings of financial institutions and all levels of government. 
(2) Claims on contractual savings institutions, provincial savings bonds and estimated non-marketable assets of corporations. 
Source: Department of Finance. 


Acquisitions of financial assets of persons and non-financial corporations 
continued to rise sharply; they increased from $33.2 billion in 1977 to $41.9 
billion in 1978. Currency and deposits continued to provide the bulk of the 
growth in such assets. As was noted in the analysis of the non-financial public 
sector, those acquisitions were not offset by reduced purchases of either 
Canada Savings Bonds by persons or other financial assets by non-financial 
corporations; both these categories also registered increases. 


The marked increase in the acquisition of financial assets of persons and 
non-financial corporations resulted from a variety of factors. Purchases of 
financial assets of persons, on the one hand, can be explained to a consider- 
able extent by the maintenance of a high level of personal savings in conjunc- 
tion with a substantial recourse to credit. The sharp increase in the purchases 
of financial assets of non-financial corporations, on the other hand, was in part 
the result of very substantial increases in corporate claims on subsidiaries and 
net trade credits. As noted in the analysis of non-financial business, these 
increases reflect the important trend towards more corporate takeovers and 
the very large outflows of direct investment, as well as the rise in net trade 
receivables coming from expanded foreign trade. 
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Reference Table 1 
Demographic Developments 


1947 — 1978 
Annual 
Years Population Natural growth 
and as of rate of Immigration rate of Number of Net family 
quarters June Birth rate Death rate increase rate population families formation 
(Thousands (Per thousand of population) (Per cent) (Thousands) 
of persons) 
1947 12,888 28.9 9.4 19.5 5.0 2a n.a. n.a 
1948 13,167 27.3 9.3 18.0 915 2.2 n.a. n.a 
1949 13,447 20.3 9.3 18.0 Te pa) n.a. n.a 
1950 TOnfale Zion 9.1 18.0 5.4 2.0 n.a. n.a. 
1951 14,009 Bike 9.0 18.2 14.0 7d Pi 3,282.4 n.a. 
URRY ae 14,459 27.9 8.7 19.2 Us Sh 3,360.0 77.6 
AQ53ae. 14,845 28.1 8.6 19.5 Wales: PT 3,423.0 63.0 
1954 15,287 28.5 8.2 20.3 10.2 3.0 3,537.0 114.0 
1955 15,698 28.2 8.2 20.0 et ali 3,625.0 88.0 
1956255525: 16,081 28.0 8.2 19.8 10.4 2.4 3,705.6 80.6 
IOS ee 16,610 28.2 8.2 20.0 Wier 3.3 3,796.0 90.4 
950%. 17,080 27.8 8.0 19.8 7.4 2.8 3,898.0 102.0 
1959 17,483 lel 8.1 19.6 6.2 2.4 3,982.0 84.0 
1960 17,870 27.0 7.9 19.1 5.9 xe 4,081.0 99.0 
1961 18,238 26.3 7.8 18.5 4.0 Pas)| 4,140.4 59.4 
19620 ee 18,583 PAS) 3) 7.8 Nidal 4.1 1.9 4,189.0 48.6 
19G6Gnoe ee 18,931 24.8 7.8 16.8 5.0 1.9 4,258.0 69.0 
RIGAS eee 19,290 PRT 7.6 16.1 5.9 1.9 4,341.0 83.0 
NOGS Ee Sec 19,644 21.5 7.6 13.9 7.5 1.8 4,432.0 91.0 
1966. ee 20,015 19.5 7.6 11.9 9.8 1.9 4,518.4 86.3 
NO Gigs 20,378 18.3 7.4 10.9 11.0 1.8 4,608.0 89.7 
I906 Fo er 20,701 Pests 7.4 10.3 8.9 1.6 4,696.0 88.0 
1969). = 21,001 sivas 7.4 10.3 Uli 1.4 4,807.0 110.0 
1970220 21,297 17.6 7.4 10.2 7.0 1.4 4,908.0 101.0 
Diol 21,569 16.8 7.3 9.5 Byt/ ee} 5,060.1 doaal 
ID 2a ere 21,801 16.0 Uae 8.5 5.6 1.1 5,168.2 108.1 
197oe 22,043 15.6 as 8.1 8.4 Ue. 5,299.3 Saves 
IGi4 ea 22,364 15:9 1-8) 8.0 9.8 Wee 5,443.0 143.7 
NO Gowers 22,697 15.9 7.4 8.5 8.3 U8) SOS tal 144.1 
1976 22,993 15.9 7.3 8.6 6.5 nS) 5,714.5 127.4 
AO ferences 23,258 15.6 7.3 8.3 5.0 eZ 5,810.2 95.7 
OB eae 23,481 _— — — — 1.0 5,892.7 82.5 
(Expressed at annual rates) 
IO (AS ee ces 22,235 15.0 eo U8 8.1 1.3 n.a. na 
Bera’ 22,307 15.6 UaS 8.1 10.5 1.4 n.a. na 
Ill 22,395 16.1 7.1 8.9 Aiton ES n.a. n.a 
Vie 22,491 UE 7.4 Tall 9.3 Wess n.a. na 
1975 | 22,569 1O8e 7.8 7.9 Lal Ves n.a. n.a 
Uae 22,639 16.5 7.0 9.5 9.1 leh) n.a. n.a 
Il 22,727 16.2 Ud? 9.0 9.6 125) n.a. n.a 
IV 22,816 14.9 e3 7.6 6.7 eo n.a na 
19761 22,884 16.3 Hall 8.6 S7/ 1.4 n.a. n.a 
Iheeees: 22,946 16.3 7.3 9.0 Uc 1.4 n.a. n.a 
Il 23,025 16.2 6.8 9.4 7.6 nes n.a. na 
IV 23,100 14.7 Heil 7.6 SHS) 1.2 n.a na 
1977 | 23,160 15.9 7.4 8.5 4.5 lea n.a n.a 
23,216 16.1 7.6 8.5 SS dee n.a n.a 
ill 23,230 15.4 6.9 8.5 5 1.1 na n.a 
IV 23,343 14.6 UP 7.4 4.1 Aoi n.a n.a 
1978 | 23,394 AO. reave 7.4 3.4 1.0 n.a n.a 
| ee 23,443 15.9 Tf 8.6 4.1 1.0 n.a n.a 
Il 23,499 15:3 6.9 8.4 Sh, ez n.a n.a 
IV 23,548 — = ane el 0.9 n.a na 


n.a. = not available. 
Quarterly figures are the estimates for the months of January, April, July, and October. 


Source: Statistics Canada Vital Statistics Annual Cat 84-201 Monthl Cat 84 001; Stati i j F ili j Cc 
* ’ ’ « ) ’ . - , st , at. 
91-20 4: 1D rt tofE | t | jccatl y ISUICS Canada, Estimates of Families in Canada 
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Reference Table 2 
Gross National Expenditure 


1947 — 1978 
Personal Government Value Gross 
expenditure current of national 
on expenditure Gross fixed capital formation physical Exports Imports Residual _expendi- 
Years consumer on change of goods of goods error ture 
and goods and goods and Govern- in and and of at market 
quarters services services Total ment Business Housing inventories) services services __ estimate prices 
(Millions of dollars) 
NO (ec: 9,362 1,343 2,350 304 1,591 455 343 3,661 — 3,601 15 13,473 
1948............ 10,370 1,454 3,057 424 1,974 659 97 4,055 — 3,630 106 15,509 
1949)........... 11,365 1,722 3,439 456 2,188 795 78 4,004 — 3,853 45 16,800 
ODO Mr an... 12,482 1,928 3,862 521 2,388 953 549 4,158 — 4,492 4 18,491 
‘el eee 13,857 2,811 4,424 640 2,950 834 871 5,052 — 5,580 205 21,640 
NO52)2..:....... 15,162 3,620 5,096 779 3,371 946 499 5,568 — 5,369 12 24,588 
95S) ..<:...3. 16,181 3,824 5,733 782 3,699 1,252 600 5,380 — 5,806 —79 25,833 
ikkyo 16,934 3,825 5,714 873 3,429 1,412 — 202 9,137 — 5,543 53 25,918 
HODO wh... 18,388 4,036 6,422 948 3,689 1,785 285 5,749 — 6,390 38 28,528 
N956..5........ 20,090 4,426 8,000 1,144 5,031 1,825 985 6,350 —7,664 —129 32,058 
BOD TES eos. 21,492 4,573 8,689 1,327 5,693 1,669 170 6,379 —7,767 —23 33,513 
9998: oo. 22,845 4,854 8,535 1,397 5,049 2,089 — 296 6,329 —7,321 —169 34,777 
N959) ......... 24,390 4,976 8,647 1,508 5,006 2,133 414 6,674 —8,028 —227 36,846 
B960.F......... 25,479 5,281 8,473 1,560 5,119 1,794 409 7,004 —8,092 —195 38,359 
BOG MS sss: 25,930 6,206 8,392 1,674 4,929 1,789 116 7,624 —8,480 —142 39,646 
‘iy a 27,452 6,608 8,885 1,903 5,128 1,854 667 8,234 —9,045 126 42,927 
RES eae 29,225 6,982 9,556 1,985 5,612 1,959 669 9,068 —9,561 39 45,978 
1964............ 31,389 7,593 11,205 2,023 6,800 2,382 553 10,503 — 10,913 —50 50,280 
BOG5.7....... 33,947 8,358 13,179 2,440 8,105 2,634 1,244 S22, o4e= 205 55,364 
BOOG o.oo... 36,890 9,748 15,361 2,841 9,915 2,605 220 13,045 —14,259 —182 61,828 
HOG Teor. csces. 39,972 11,153 15,628 2,954 9,865 2,809 260 14,663 — 15,234 —33 66,409 
nOGS8............ 43,704 12,684 15,754 2,983 9,518 3,253 745 16,719 —17,010 —10 72,586 
n969)........... 47,492 14,241 17,232 3,055 10,332 3,845 1,467 18,761 — 19,821 443 79,815 
BOLO! cicvis. 50,327 16,630 18,015 3,173 11,342 3,500 105 21,167 —20,214 —345 85,685 
BONAR 55,616 18,368 20,800 3,754 12,230 4,816 S92 22 16 — 22, 016m e9t 94,450 
ee 62,208 20,291 23,051 3,968 13,263 5,820 544 24,580 -—25,250 —190 105,234 
MOS st eccccs. 71,278 23,037 27,848 4,305 16,156 7,387 1,588 30,718 —30,954 45 123,560 
M974 os... 83,388 27,816 34,260 5,462 20,022 8,776 3,451 38,992 —41,009 630 147,528 
“SAS oo 97,108 33,332 40,044 6,323 24,489 9,232 — 265 40,452 —45,589 346 165,428 
BOP G2 s..25.:. 110,744 38,848 44,895 6,318 26,256 12,321 1,534 45,685 -—49,997 —217 191,492 
‘Se 122,327 43,382 48,434 7,000 28,755 12,679 111 92,/16 —57,232 394 210,132 
BONG .o.:.... 135,966 47,695 52,314 7,631 31,468 13,215 1,179 61,913 —67,174 —58 231,835 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
MONG os... 91,140 31,192 36,920 6,088 22,852 7,980 3,032 39,040 —44,680 744 157,388 
Nees 94,716 32,700 38,968 6,320 24,100 8,548 —8 40,028 — 44,932 —32 161,440 
UP Sees 99,340 34,820 41,284 6,332 25,268 9,684 — 1,848 40,256 — 45,856 440 168,436 
IVs 103,235 34,616 43,004 6,552 25,736 10,716 —2,236 42,484 — 46,888 232 174,448 
n976 | ........ 105,248 36,672 43,812 6,448 25,820 11,544 2,896 43,444 —48,772 128 183,428 
(ie: 109,848 39,100 45,632 6,400 26,720 Zone 1,220 45,408 —50,040 116 191,284 
eee 112,168 38,648 44,592 6,196 25,680 12,716 ioo2 46,924  —50,240 —572 193,072 
Ivo 32. deal 40,972 45,544 6,228 26,804 V2 468 46,964 -—50,936 —540 198,184 
Al 118,496 41,524 47,008 6,452 28,060 12,496 32 51,292 —54,984 -—516 202,852 
eae 120,604 43,356 48,244 7,020 28,480 12,744 372 51,708 —57,032 704 207,956 
ieee 123,416 44,028 49,524 7,192 29,440 12,892 64 52,496 —58,080 860 212,308 
IV a 126,792 44,620 48,960 7,336 29,040 12,584 —24 55,368 —58,832 528 217,412 
HO Wl ........ 130,756 46,068 49,568 7,304 29,564 12,700 — 500 57,400 -—60,140 -—468 222684 
Le. 134,060 47,288 51,912 7,664 30,868 13,380 1,516 60,460 -—65,652 16 229,600 
Ue. 138,232 48,256 53,236 7,684 32,152 13,400 996 62,432 —68,152 364 235,364 
I Sapere 140,816 49,168 54,540 7,872 33,288 13,380 2,704 67,360 -—74,752 -—144 239692 


") Excludes residential construction. 

) The book value of inventories is deflated to remove the effect of price changes, and the derived ‘‘physical’”’ change is then valued at average prices 
of the current period to obtain the value of physical change. The difference between this value of physical change and the change in book value is 
called the inventory valuation adjustment. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Annual, Cat. 13-531; and Statistics Canada, National Income and 

Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001. 
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Changes in Gross National Expenditure 


Reference Table 3 
1947 — 1978 


Gross 
national 
expenditure 
at market 
prices 


Imports 
of goods 
and 
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Gross fixed capital formation 
Govern- 
ment 


Total 


Government 
current 
expenditure 
on 
goods and 
services 


Personal 
expenditure 
on 
consumer 
goods and 
services 


Years 
and 


(Per cent change from previous period) 


quarters 
1947802: 
1948....... 
1G49t ees 


(Seasonally adjusted) 


3 ; : 
‘3) Expressed in terms of absolute difference (millions of dollars) from the previous period. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 


(1) (2) See notes 1 and 2 on reference tabie 2. 


1970. 
Ya Bee 
1972 es... 
19785. .: 
1974. 
1STor se... 
1S7ee 
1977. 
1978. 
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Reference Table 4 
Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1971) Dollars 
1947 — 1978 


Personal Government Value 
expenditure current of 
on expenditure Gross fixed capital formation physical Exports Imports 
Years consumer on change of goods of goods 
and goods and goods and Govern- in and and 
quarters services services _ Total ment Business!) Housing inventories services _ services 
(Millions of dollars) 
BOA sch. 18,546 4,747 5,316 627 3,604 1,085 672 6,170 —6,411 
BOAS. .......:... 18,099 4,504 6,103 779 3,982 1,342 109 6,375 — 5,781 
AO) th: 19,138 4,982 6,553 806 4,195 1,002 215 5,997 — 5,939 
TO502.., 2.5. 20,394 5,367 7,042 884 4,385 1,773 789 5,956 — 6,469 
BOO c.5.. 8: 20,546 7,000 7,068 915 4,807 1,346 1,025 6,513 —7,277 
eae 21,984 8,624 7,892 1,090 5,303 1,499 481 7,260 — 7,527 
ik 23,512 8,890 8,861 1,162 55732 1,967 752 7,185 — 8,151 
BOOA: hc: 24,375 8,549 8,858 1,296 5,325 2,207 — 238 6,917 —7,761 
BISON aA. ie: 26,456 8,736 9,678 1,308 5,594 2,776 410 7,442 — 8,799 
BOO) ...253,0:. 28,440 8,956 11,446 1,425 leew 2,794 1,144 8,002 — 10,215 
Ge are 29,504 8,807 12,262 ion 8,026 2,485 249 8,075 — 10,096 
BODO). cc.s.c.0: 30,562 9,074 12,126 1,942 7,064 3,120 — 280 8,047 — 9,386 
9959)... .5..5.:. 32,264 8,999 12,191 2,090 6,911 3,190 468 8,360 — 10,357 
mO60........:... 33,392 9,218 11,790 2,142 EOF 2,631 523 8,717 — 10,347 
mOGi).;.5..3:.; 33,761 10,494 11,748 2,378 6,768 2,602 251 9,374 —10,559 
BO. 55 2: 35,272 10,911 12,278 2,664 6,910 2,704 756 9,744 — 10,769 
BOGS ....c:500.: 36,992 11,070 12,841 2,682 7,365 2,794 764 10,631 —11,125 
1964............ 39,218 11,637 14,549 2,652 8,633 3,264 655 12,058 —12,595 
BOO9)...0...... 41,606 12,253 16,259 3,003 9,843 3,413 1,441 12,606  —14,140 
nO66............ 43,778 13,388 18,015 3,307 11,540 3,168 1,385 14,315 —15,989 
BOGT.......028.. 45,863 14,343 17,942 3,403 11,310 3,229 253 15,770 —16,805 
9968). .....4:. 48,138 15,429 17,964 3,430 10,832 3,702 Tia 17,727 —18,284 
H9G9).......;... 50,353 15,993 18,850 3,350 115325 4,175 1,518 19,462 —20,727 
1970.....2....:.. Dlro2o 17,650 18,904 3,329 11,857 3,718 84 . 21,223 —20,588 
° re 55,616 18,368 20,800 3,754 12,230 4,816 392 22,181 —22,016 
|) ae 59,841 18,930 21,955 3,772 n2eKOU 5,432 Ly) 23,655 —24,489 
ii 63,879 19,795 24,384 3,751 14,667 5,966 1,346 26,156 —27,824 
NO74............ 67,160 20,584 25,694 3,957 15,802 5,935 2,642 25,620 —30,538 
BID hse: 70,783 21,393 26,673 4,128 17,041 5,504 — 298 23,998 —29,693 
mea Ons.&.5. .. 75,308 21,809 27,268 3,859 16,943 6,466 936 26,247 —32,072 
St re 77,399 22,247 27,350 3,960 17,224 6,166 —23 28,199 —32,860 
Ti 79,823 22,591 27,296 4,019 17,408 5,869 599 30,590 —34,212 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
mA! |) £8... 68,680 21,204 25,668 4,144 16,560 4,964 1,556 23,868 —29,700 
Ik3.4.. 69,944 21,492 26,408 4,220 17,616 Snlik2 — 244 24,044 —29,272 
Jia 71,676 21,492 27,220 4,104 17,396 5,720 —1,244 23,504 —29,404 
ING Be: 72,832 21,384 27,396 4,044 17,192 6,160 —1,260 24,576 —30,396 
9976 | }...:... 73,288 22,044 27,300 4,008 17,024 6,268 1,952 25,216 —31,436 
Lee... 75,252 21,872 27,936 3,940 17,308 6,688 604 26,248 —32,200 
Uae 75,620 21,684 26,796 3,756 16,452 6,588 904 26,736 —32,136 
IVeP8.<3 TAU 21,636 27,040 3,32 16,988 6,320 284 26,788 —32,516 
BO Ve... 77,344 22,232 27,424 3,796 17,376 6,252 — 240 28,216 —33,076 
lke 76,908 22,492 27,476 4,004 17,196 6,276 —8 28,076 —33,356 
LRA 77,344 22,056 27,596 4,000 17,388 6,208 —20 27,536 —32,644 
IVES... 78,000 22,208 26,904 4,040 16,936 5,928 176 28,968 —32,364 
9978) %...:... 78,988 22,560 26,644 3,984 16,800 5,860 — 244 29,280 —31,928 
ie»... 9,600 22,660 27,276 4,052 17,216 6,008 452 30,612 —34,324 
Merc 80,472 22,596 27,592 3,984 17,708 5,900 372 30,472 —34,396 
ieee 80,232 22,548 27,672 4,056 17,908 5,708 1,816 31,996 —36,200 


Residual 
error 
of 
estimate 


Gross 
national 
expendi- 
ture in 
constant 
(1971) 
dollars 


61,487 
65,610 


69,981 
74,844 
77,344 
81,864 
86,225 


111,678 
113,133 


121,612 
122,024 
122,388 
124,220 


125,056 
126,308 
127,328 
128,012 


() Excludes residential construction. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 5 
Changes in Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1971) Dollars 


1948 — 1978 


Personal Government Value 
expenditure current of Gross 
on expenditure Gross fixed capital formation physical Exports Imports national 
Years consumer on change of oe of oa saan 
d d d Govern- in an an in constan 
hee pare Pescices Total ment Business‘) Housing _inventories®) _ services services (1971) dollars 
(Per cent change from previous period) 
1948.2. —2.4 —5.1 14.8 24.2 10.5 23.7 —563 3.3 9.8 25 
1949. uf: 10.6 7.4 30 523 15.6 106 —5.9 Pe7f 3.8 
1950. 6.6 et Ths: 9.7 4.5 14.2 574 —0.7 8.9 7.6 
1951. 0.7 30.4 0.4 3.5 9.6 —24.1 236 9.4 12.5 5.0 
1952. 7.0 23.2 11.7 19.1 10.3 11.4 —544 Wes 3.4 8.9 
AGHA ae x 7.0 3.1 12.3 6.6 8.1 31.2 271 — 1.0 8.3 Seal 
19545... <.. 3.7 —3.8 — AES —7.1 Sen —990 —3.7 4.8 —1.2 
1955. 8.5 D2 9.3 0.9 By), 24.1 648 US 13.4 9.4 
1956. es) 219 18.3 8.9 29.2 0.6 734 Us) 16.1 8.4 
ASST... 3.7 —1.7 fo 22.9 Ute} —11.1 — 895 0.9 Ue 2.4 
1958. 3.6 3.0 —1.1 10.9 — 12.0 2516 — 529 —0.3 7.0 8} 
1959..... 5.6 —0.8 0.5 7.6 —2.2 ee 748 3.9 10.3 3.8 
1960.. 3.5 2.4 —3.3 215 Wes — 17.5 55 4.3 0.1 2.9 
NOGA eee. eat 13.8 —0.4 11.0 —3.5 —1.1 —272 US 2.0 2.8 
196250: 4.5 4.0 4.5 12.0 P| 3.9 505 3.9 2.0 6.8 
1963. 4.9 1.5 4.6 0.7 6.6 3.3 8 Sh 3.3 By 
NOOAS ey 6.0 Ost 13.3 —1.1 Whe 16.8 — 109 13.4 13.2 6.7 
1965 6.1 Bix8) 11.8 13.2 14.0 4.6 786 4.5 12.3 6.7 
1966.. Bie 9.3 10.8 10.1 We? —7.2 —56 13.6 13.1 6.9 
1967. 4.8 7.1 —0.4 2.9 —2.0 1.9 — 1,132 10.2 Set 3.3 
1968 5.0 7.6 0.1 0.8 —4.2 14.6 518 12.4 8.8 5.8 
1969. 4.6 Slo 4.9 —2.3 4.6 12.8 747 9.8 13.4 5.3 
1970. 2.3 10.4 0.3 —0.6 4.7 — 10.9 — 1,434 9.0 0.7 2A5) 
1971. 7.9 4.1 10.0 12.8 3.1 29.5 308 4.5 6.9 6.9 
NOi2 eos: 7.6 3.1 5.6 0.5 4.3 12.8 123 6.6 idee 6.1 
ADS ees 6.7 4.6 ide —0.6 15.0 9.8 831 10.6 13.6 US 
1974 3..0.8.- 5.1 4.0 5.4 5.5 (oll —0.5 1,296 —2.0 9.8 3.6 
1975 5.4 3.9 3.8 4.3 7.8 —7.3 — 2,940 —6.3 2.8 1.3 
1976.. 6.4 1.9 2.2 —6.5 —0.6 ES 1,234 9.4 8.0 O26 
Ail... 2.8 2.0 0.3 2.6 As? —4.6 —959 7.4 PS PL Tf 
1978.. 3.1 1.5 —0.2 eo) atest —4.8 622 8.5 4.1 3.4 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
NO ZO 2.6 thet 1.6 ee 3.8 —4.9 — 1,840 —6.1 4.1 0.2 
i. 1.8 1.4 2.9 1.8 PAS8} 4.2 — 1,800 0.7 1.4 0.5 
Lie. Poa — 3.1 —2.7 722 10.6 — 1,000 —2.2 0.5 et 
Wee 1.6 —0.5 0.6 —1.5 —1.2 Thoth —16 4.6 3.4 1.0 
1976)lee 0.6 3.1 —0.4 —0.9 — 1.0 1.8 S22 2.6 3.4 3.3 
es Vl —0.8 2.3 —1.7 Wet 6.7 — 1,348 4.1 2.4 1.1 
MW. 0.5 =09 = —=44 aay —4.9 24.5 '300 1.9 0.2 —0.4 
IV. 1.9 —0.2 0.9 —0.6 3.3 —4.1 — 620 0.2 1.2 0.6 
1977 | 0.4 2.8 1.4 eG 2.3 —1.1 —§24 553. 1.7 1.3 
ies —0.6 1.2 0.2 Sis, — 1.0 0.4 232 —0.5 0.8 0.3 
i . 0.6 =S 0.4 —0.1 44 ig is —12 =e 2.4 0.3 
IV. 0.8 OP7. —2.5 1.0 —2.6 —4.5 196 See 0.9 1.5 
1978 | 1.3 1.6 —1.0 —1.4 —0.8 = ae 
i 0.8 0.4 2.4 407 2.5 25 606 45 75 10 
lI 1.1 S03 1.2 ait 2.9 2416 ~80 —0.5 0.2 0.8 
IV —0.3 —0.2 0.3 1.8 meat —3.3 1,444 5.0 Lay 2 0.5 


“) See note (1) on reference table 4. 
(2) See note (3) on reference table 3. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 6 

Structural Changes in Demand 

(Per cent distribution of gross national expenditure by components) 
1947 — 1978 


Personal Government Value 
expenditure current of 

on expenditure Gross fixed capital formation physical Exports Imports 
Years consumer on change ofgoods of goods 

and goods and goods and Govern- in and and 
quarters services services Total ment Business) Housing inventories’) services _ services 
OA Tir. cs:...-+ 69.5 10.0 17.4 2.3 11.8 3.4 2:5 Zine — 26.7 
NOS o.0::.3: 66.9 9.4 19.7 Poff ACSTE 4.2 0.6 26.1 — 23.4 
N9A9.......... 67.6 10.2 20.5 at 13.0 4.7 0.5 23.8 —22.9 
OOO 2c: 67.5 10.4 20.9 2.8 12.9 SEZ 3.0 22.5 — 24.3 
BOOM en sisa:.- 64.0 13.0 20.4 3.0 13.6 3.9 4.0 23.3 — 25.8 
‘kh 61.7 14.7 20.7 3.2 13.7 3.8 2.0 22.6 —21.8 
NO5Ste...:::- 62.6 14.8 22.2 3.0 14.3 4.8 2.3 20.8 — 22.5 
BO DANN... 65.3 14.8 22.0 3.4 13.2 5.4 —0.8 19.8 —21.4 
ODOM... 64.5 14.1 2a 3:0 12.9 6.3 1.0 20.2 —22.4 
NODG 8... «.: 62.7 13.8 25.0 3.6 Us.7/ Si oa 19.8 — 23.9 
BOD estos. 64.1 13.6 25.9 4.0 17.0 5.0 0.5 19.0 — 23.2 
NODS ex..--.... 65.7 14.0 24.5 4.0 14.5 6.0 —0.9 18.2 —21.1 
BODO |... 66.2 13.5 23.5 4.1 13.6 5.8 dat 18.1 —21.8 
BOCOM:........ 66.4 13.8 22a 4.1 13.3 4.7 Hel 18.3 —21.1 
HOGI .:.......... 65.4 15.7 21.2 4.2 12.4 4.5 0.3 19.2 —21.4 
OG227)........ 64.0 15.4 20.7 4.4 11.9 4.3 1.6 19.2 —21.1 
NOGS ics... 63.6 WS 20.8 4.3 2 4.3 Ws 19.7 — 20.8 
n964:........... 62.4 oes 22.3 4.0 13.5 4.7 Vel! 20.9 —21.7 
BOGD::.......-. 61.3 U2: 23.8 4.4 14.6 4.8 22 20.2 — 22.3 
n966............ 59.7 15.8 24.8 4.6 16.0 4.2 2.0 Zale — 23.1 
BOG Tie. ..:.... 60.2 16.8 23.5 4.4 14.9 4.2 0.4 Zeal —22.9 
NOOO Ure .....-. 60.2 weds} PNT / 4.1 1341 4.5 1.0 23.0 — 23.4 
HOGI es. 05... 59.5 17.8 21.6 3:8 12.9 4.8 1.8 23.5 — 24.8 
TOVORS,.....:. 58.7 19.4 21.0 3.7 1932 4.1 0.1 24.7 — 23.6 
MOURN esos: 58.9 19.4 22.0 4.0 12.9 Det 0.4 23.5 — 23.3 
BOT 2 oe oc ss 59.1 19.3 21.9 3.8 12.6 BES) 0.5 23.4 — 24.0 
“Oi a Math 18.6 /yp2 45) 3.5 13.1 6.0 Tes! 24.9 —25.1 
MO 4. 56.5 18.9 PX Pz 3.7 13.6 5.9 2.3 26.4 —27.8 
OO Ness: Byehth 20.1 24.2 3.8 14.8 5.6 —0.2 24.5 — 27.6 
nO76.......:.... Thoth 20.3 23.4 3.3 13.7, 6.4 0.8 23.9 — 26.1 
TMS 003: 58.2 20.6 23.0 3.3 13.7 6.0 0.1 20uN —27.2 
CG 58.6 20.3 22.2 3.5 13.3 5.4 0.2 25 — 26.6 

(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

‘i 57.9 19.8 23.5 3.9 14.5 Beal 1.9 24.8 — 28.4 
Ue 58.7 20.3 24.1 3.9 14.9 5:3 — 248 — 27.8 
TU came 59.0 20.7 24.5 3.8 15.0 off —1.1 23.9 —27.2 
ia 59.2 19.8 24.7 3.8 14.8 6.1 —1.3 24.4 — 26.9 
n976'|) ........ 57.4 20.0 23.9 3:5 14.1 6.3 1.6 23.7 — 26.6 
Were =: 57.4 20.4 23.9 ie} 14.0 6.5 0.6 23.7 — 26.2 
Hips. 58.1 20.0 7x6, | 3.2 13.3 6.6 0.8 24.3 — 26.0 
Iie... 58.4 20.7 23.0 3a] 1325 6.3 0.2 23.7 —25.7 
BSG. 5 5:2 58.4 20.5 PX Sia 13.8 6.2 —_ 25.3 — 27.1 
lj 58.0 20.8 23.2 3.4 Ueki 6.1 0.2 24.9 —27.4 
‘US 58.1 20.7 23.3 3.4 13.9 6.1 —_ 24.7 — 27.4 
Vi 58.3 20.5 22.5 3.4 13.4 5.8 —_ F5)15) —27.1 
BOTS! ....... 58.7 20.7 22.3 3.3 13.3 Delf —0.2 P4a\4 8) — 27.0 
haere 58.4 20.6 22.6 3.3 13.4 5.8 OF, 26.3 — 28.6 
‘eae 58.7 19.4 21.0 SIL 13.2 4.1 0.1 24.7 — 23.6 
IVs 58.9 19.4 22.0 4.0 12:9 5rd 0.4 23.5 — 23.3 


Residual 


errror 


estimate 


| ee 
GO GOOCO0. SOOCO oo 


CoO © 


o 9999 9999 so 
ie) MFhWOWOHO WWa4 


of 


IEKS 
ON 


2 
© 


Bu0nRoO OOupU 


Nw 


Op 


VOL OD 


9 
a 


S999 Oo 


wnm—h a= 


Ww 


S9° 
of 


Gross 
national 
expendi- 
ture 
at market 
prices 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


(. (2) See notes 1 and 2 on reference table 2. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 7 

Structural Changes in Demand 

(Per cent distribution of gross national expenditure 
in constant (1971) dollars by components) 


1947 — 1978 
a 
Gross 
Personal Government Value national 
expenditure current of expendi- 
on expenditure Gross fixed capital formation physical Exports Imports Residual ture in 
Years consumer on SS eS ae change of goods of goods error constant 
and goods and goods and Govern- in and and of (1971) 
quarters services services Total ment Business) Housing inventories services services estimate dollars 
TOA crs 62.9 16.1 18.0 Pee 2-2 Sh 7 2.3 20.9 —21.7 0.1 100.0 
ISAS ee 59.9 14.9 20.2 2.6 13.2 4.4 0.4 leat — 19.1 0.7 100.0 
NSO ee... 61.0 15.9 20.9 2.6 13.4 4.9 0.7 19.1 — 18.9 0.3 100.0 
1950. sie 60.4 15.9 20.9 2.6 13.0 5.3 2.3 17.6 — 19.2 —_— 100.0 
195m 58.0 19.7 19.0 2.6 13.6 6\46) 2.9 18.4 — 20.5 0.9 100.0 
ISS 22 56.9 22.3 20.4 2.8 13.7 3.9 We 18.8 — 19.5 0.1 100.0 
1953 Reo. 57.9 21.9 21.8 2.9 14.1 4.8 1.9 ate — 20.1 —0.3 100.0 
1954... 60.8 21.3 22.1 3.2 lots 5.6 —0.6 iee. — 19.4 0.2 100.0 
IQS OE ace 60.3 19.9 Zeat 3.0 test 6.3 0.9 Uke — 20.0 0.1 100.0 
195G6he eens. 59.7 18.8 24.0 3.0 15.2 5.9 2.4 16.8 —21.5 —0.4 100.0 
NOS (ere 60.6 18.1 25.2 3.6 16.5 5.1 0.5 16.6 — 20.7 —0.1 100.0 
1958... 61.3 18.2 24.3 3.9 14.2 6.3 —0.6 16.1 — 18.8 —0.5 100.0 
WIDOT uae 62.4 17.4 23.6 4.0 13.4 6.2 0.9 16.2 — 20.0 —0.6 100.0 
1960..... 62.7 17.3 Qeut 4.0 13.2 4.9 1.0 16.4 — 19.4 —0.5 100.0 
1961... 61.7 19.2 72 leks 4.3 12.4 4.8 0.5 17.1 — 19.3 —0.4 100.0 
196257 no: 60.3 18.7 21.0 4.6 11.8 4.6 1.3 16.7 — 18.4 0.3 100.0 
1963.... 60.2 18.0 20.9 4.4 12.0 4.5 UW feo — 18.1 0.1 100.0 
1964......... 59.8 17.7 22.2 4.0 13:2 5.0 1.0 18.4 — 19.2 —0.1 100.0 
1GODe er, 59.5 17.5 23.2 4.3 14.1 4.9 725) | 18.0 — 20.2 —0.4 100.0 
N96Ge%. 5 50 58.5 17.9 24.1 4.4 15.4 4.2 1.9 19.1 —21.4 —0.3 100.0 
1967... 59.3 18.5 23.2 4.4 14.6 4.2 0.3 20.4 —21.7 —_ 100.0 
19683 a 58.8 18.8 21.9 4.2 13.2 4.5 0.9 PAC — 22.3 — 100.0 
ADGOE cee 58.4 18.5 21.9 3.9 13-1 4.8 1.8 22.6 — 24.0 0.6 100.0 
AQLOE cre 58.3 20.0 21.4 3.8 13.4 4.2 0.1 24.0 — 23.3 —0.4 100.0 
AQ Tete sets 58.9 19.4 22.0 4.0 12.9 5.1 0.4 23.5 — 23.3 —0.9 100.0 
1Sf25 2. laf? S76 18.9 21.9 3.8 UATE 5.4 0.5 23.6 — 24.4 —0.2 100.0 
NOt ek 59.3 18.4 22.6 3.5 13.6 5.5 eZ 24.3 — 25.8 0.1 100.0 
1974... 60.1 18.4 23.0 3.5 14.1 5.3 2.4 22.9 — 27.3 0.5 100.0 
neh 8 62.6 18.9 23.6 3.6 Dat 4.9 —0.3 alee — 26.2 0.2 100.0 
IS7G2 eo... 63.1 18.3 22.8 3.2 14.2 5.4 0.8 22.0 — 26.9 —0.1 100.0 
ASL 63.2 18.2 22.3 3.2 14.1 5.0 — 23.0 — 26.8 0.2 100.0 
1978... 63.0 17.8 21.5 3.2 13.7 4.6 0.5 24.1 —27.0 — 100.0 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
19S), 61.4 19.0 22.9 3.7 14.8 4.4 1.4 21:3 — 26.6 0.5 100.0 
as: 62.2 19.1 23.5 3.8 lost 4.6 —0.2 21.4 — 26.0 0.0 100.0 
lige 63.1 18.9 24.0 3.6 15.3 5.0 —1.1 20.7 — 25.9 0.3 100.0 
Vion 63.5 18.6 23.9 3.5 15.0 5.4 —1.1 21.4 — 26.5 0.2 100.0 
1O761) es 61.9 18.6 23.0 3.4 14.4 5.3 1.6 2s — 26.5 0.1 100.0 
Ee 62.8 18.3 23:3 3.3 14.4 5.6 0.5 21.9 — 26.9 0.1 100.0 
ilies 63.4 18.2 22.5 3.1 13.8 5:5 0.8 22.4 — 26.9 —0.3 100.0 
IVa 64.2 18.0 225 3.1 14.2 Sid 0.2 22.3 —27.1 —0.2 100.0 
NOMA eo 63.6 18.3 22.6 3.1 14.3 Onl —0.2 23.2 — 27.2 —0.2 100.0 
eee 63.0 18.4 Papas, 3.3 14.1 Om — 23.0 —27.3 0.4 100.0 
ies 63.2 18.0 Papal, 3.3 14.2 5 —- 2.5 — 26.7 0.4 100.0 
Wink 62.8 17.9 Paes 3.3 13.6 4.8 ORT 2a — 26.1 0.3 100.0 
1978 | 63.2 18.0 21.3 3.2 13.4 4.7 = 0:2 23.4 25.5 oO? 100.0 
1 meets 63.0 17.9 21.6 3.2 13.6 4.8 0.4 24.2 — 27.2 == 100.0 
Ne 63.2 Vee 21.7 3.1 13.9 4.6 0.3 23.9 — 27.0 0.2 100.0 
Vie 62.7 17.6 21.6 ee 14.0 4.5 1.4 25.0 — 28.3 — 100.0 


( See note 1 on reference table 4. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 8 
National Income and Gross National Product 


1950 — 1978 
Wages, 
salaries 

and 
supple- 

Years mentary 

and labour 

quarters income) 

S950)%...... 9,152 

‘eae 10,770 

‘tky ee 12,073 

9953 ........ 13,062 

1954). .....:. 13,451 

99594 ....:: 14,369 

1956)... 16,171 

BOD oo nc.cs 17,519 

9O58)........ 17,982 

(RE ae 19,149 

7960)........ 20,141 

1961........ 21,009 

7962 2.0... 22,468 

1963 ........ 23,932 

1964 ........ 26,034 

n965........ 28,878 

1966 ........ 32,629 

NOG? ....:.. 36, 160 

1968 ........ 39,318 

nOGS ........ 43,949 

TOON... 47,620 

BOTA... 52,436 

i 58,549 

NOLS 2.0... 67,849 

BOTA sh... 81,289 

BOLO cs... 94,898 

BOWO 5.0 :.: 109,701 

BOMlaa.:.... 121,647 

BOTS) e.0.:.. 132,702 

n975 |... 89,536 

... 93,096 

lil.... 97,256 

IV... 99,704 
n9/761...... 103,832 
ll... 108,956 

Hike 10,072 

IV... 115,944 
nO77 |...... 116,968 
Il 120,220 

Ul 123,548 

IV 125,852 
19781 ...... 127,988 
Py) 101,302 

ill.... 133,952 

ivi. 137,536 


15,417 
20,062 


19,709 
20,281 
22,330 
26,065 


18,800 
18,724 
20,068 
21,244 


19,728 
20,992 
20,992 
19,412 


22,068 
21,736 
22,304 
23,212 


24,256 
24,752 
26,472 
28,780 


Dividends 


paid to 


non-resi- 


dents?) 


Interest 
and 
miscel- 
laneous 
invest- 
ment 
income 


Accrued Net 
net income 
income of non- 
of farm 
farm unincor- 
opera- porated Inven- Net 
tors busi- tory national 
from ness valua- income Indirect 
farm includ- tion at taxes 
produc- ing adjust- factor less 
tion(>) rents(4) ment'9) cost subsidies 
(Millions of dollars) 
1,301 1,882 —3/4 14,553 2,065 
1,868 1,976 — 643 17,199 2,548 
1,878 2,155 114 19,468 2,799 
1,462 2,359 2 20,125 2,994 
918 2,498 87 19,998 3,042 
1,120 2,748 —182 21,908 3,321 
1,283 2,827 —245 24,383 4h-T (eo \| 
908 2,962 —59 25,356 3,975 
1,116 Salos —41 26,436 4,036 
1,008 3,207 — 108) 27-757 4,401 
1,026 3,192 = fie PASE SKY/ 4,587 
826 3,261 —41 29,783 4,838 
1,377 3,380 —100 32,370 5,446 
1,562 3,576 —213 34,700 5,714 
1,007 3,705 —144 37,680 6,441 
1,389 3,893 —322 41,219 7,284 
1,950 4,116 —335 46,294 8,030 
1,239 4,355 —32/ 49,738 8,852 
oot 4,778 —341 54,606 9,662 
1,435 5,187 —576 60,517 10,722 
TAT 5,424 —195 64,235 11,299 
1,576 5,928 —665 70,783 12,276 
1,662 6,170 —1,032 79,694 13,876 
3,009 6,656 —2,362 94,651 15,598 
3,859 6,901 —4,244 113,854 18,257 
3,993 7,443 —2,938 129,824 17,581 
3,584 8,304 -—2,038 149,222 21,269 
3,069 8,790 —3,287 163,663 23,679 
4,451 9,447 -—4,191 181,195 25,437 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
3,832 (05255-2660) 123,128 17,516 
3,996 7,312 -—3,084 126,164 17,124 
4,472 7,564 —3,220 132,936 a Warctcy4 
3,672 7,844 -—2,588 137,068 18,352 
4,552 7,976 —1,880 142,888 20,732 
3,924 8,324 —1,688 149,708 21,208 
3,116 8,448 —1,904 150,268 21,176 
2,744 8,468 -—2,680 154,024 21,960 
2,964 8,472 —4,188 156,864 23,084 
3,800 8,712 —3,172 162,488 23,180 
2,816 8,968 -—2.968 165,968 23,636 
2,696 9,008 -—2,820 169,332 24,816 
3,588 9,104 -—3,708 172,672 25,092 
4,908 9,352 -—3,900 179,808 24,972 
4,424 9,712 —3,320 184,904 25,332 
4,884 9,620 —5,836 187,396 26,352 


Capital 
consump- 
tion 
allow- 
ances 
and 
miscel- 
laneous 
valuation Residual 
adjust- error of 
ments estimate 
1,876 —3 
2,098 —205 
2,333 —12 
2,634 80 
2,930 —52 
6h Sei7/ —38 
3,814 130 
4,159 23 
4,135 170 
4,461 227 
4,739 196 
4,833 142 
5,236 — 125 
5,603 —39 
6,108 51 
6,655 206 
igoee 182 
7,786 33 
8,308 10 
9,019 — 443 
9,806 345 
10,500 891 
11,474 190 
13,5355 —44 
16,046 — 629 
18,368 —345 
20,783 218 
23,184 —394 
25,145 58 
17,488 —744 
18,120 32 
18,608 — 440 
19,256 — 228 
19,936 — 128 
20,484 — 16 
21,056 572 
21,656 544 
22,384 520 
22,988 — 700 
23,568 — 864 
23,796 — 532 
24,452 468 
24,836 — 16 
25,488 — 360 
25,804 140 


“ Includes military pay and allowances. 
(2) Includes the withholding tax applicable to this item. 
(3) Includes an arbitrary smoothing of crop production and standard seasonal adjustments for withdrawals of grain from farm stocks and the change in 

livestock items. Because of the arbitrary elements, too precise an interpretation should not be given the seasonally adjusted figures of accrued net 

income of farm operators. 
) Includes net income of independent professional practitioners. 
(5) In the seasonally adjusted series, the value of grain production in each quarter is taken as one-fourth of the estimated value of crop production for 


the year as a whole. All other items in the farm inventories series are seasonally adjusted by standard techniques. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 


Gross 
national 
product 

at market 
prices 


18,491 
21,640 
24,588 
25,833 
25,918 


72,586 
79,815 


147,528 


165,428 
191,492 
210,132 
231,835 


157,388 
161,440 
168,436 
174,448 


183,428 
191,284 
193,072 
198,184 


202,852 
207,956 
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Gross 
national 
product 

at market 
prices 


Capital 
consump- 
tion 
allowances 
and mis- 
cellaneous 
valuation 
adjust- 
ments 


Indirect 
taxes 
less 
subsidies 


Net 
national 
income 
at 
factor 
cost 


g 


Net 
income 
of non- 

farm unin- 
corporated 
business 
includin 
rents(4) 


Accrued 
net 
income 
of farm 
operators 
from farm 
roduc- 
tion) 


p 


ment 
income 
(Per cent change from ot period) 


Interest 
and mis- 
cellaneous 
invest- 


Dividends 
paid to 
non- 
residents(?) 


Corpo- 
ration 

profits 
before 
taxes 


Wages, 
salaries 
and 
supple- 
mentary 
labour 
income") 


Reference Table 9 
Changes in National Income and Gross National Product 


1947 — 1978 


NOD (rene: 
19480 
194972... 


quarters 


Years 
and 


a) ame 


(Seasonally adjusted) 


AQT Osan ee 
{S7Ate oe 
19755 
15764 
1977... 
1978. 


TrODO 
orton 


strTmwoo 
Aoar 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 


(1), (2). (3), (4) See notes 1, 2, 3 and 4 on reference table 8. 
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Reference Table 10 
Structural Changes in Income 
(Per cent distribution of gross national product by components) 


1947 — 1978 
Capital 
Accrued Net consump- 
net income tion 
income of non- allow- 
of farm ances 
Wages, Interest farm unincor- and 
salaries and opera- porated Inven- Net miscel- Gross 
and Corpo- miscel- tors busi- tory national Indirect laneous national 
supple- ration Dividends laneous from ness valua- income taxes valua- product 
Years mentary profits paid to invest- farm includ- tion at less tion Residual at 
and labour before _non-resi- ment produc- ing adjust- factor subsi- adjust- error of market 
quarters income”) taxes dents?) income tion’) rents(4) — ment!9) cost dies ments estimate prices 
1947... 50.1 13.8 —1.9 1.4 8.2 lez —4.2 78.5 Ze 9.1 —0.1 100.0 
1948...... 50.6 13.2 —1.7 1.6 8.8 10.3 = 3,0 79.5 11.8 9.3 —0.7 100.0 
1949... 50.5 12.0 —1.9 Lets 7.2 10.6 —0:7 ORS Vile 9.8 —0.3 100.0 
iREO 49.5 14.1 —2.2 rl 7.0 10.2 —2.0 78.7 We 10.1 —_— 100.0 
OO... 49.8 14.5 — 1.8 735) 8.6 9.1 —3.0 79.5 11.8 9.7 —0.9 100.0 
n952...... 49.1 Is) — 1.4 oe 7.6 8.8 0.5 79.2 11.4 9.5 — 100.0 
ODS: 50.6 11.6 —1.3 (A383 S76 9.1 — 77.9 11.6 10.2 0.3 100.0 
1954...... 51.9 10.6 —1.3 2.4 3.5 9.6 0.3 UP Wales dileS —0.2 100.0 
B95)... 50.4 12.2 — 1.4 2.7 3.9 9.6 —0.6 76.8 11.6 alee —0.1 100.0 
1956...... 50.4 12.3 — 1.4 Asif 4.0 8.8 —0.8 76.1 11.6 11.9 0.4 100.0 
1957)... S23 10.6 —1.5 2.9 at 8.8 —0.2 (oot 11.9 12.4 0.1 100.0 
noc)... Sat 10.6 — 1.4 3.1 3.2 9.0 —0.1 76.0 11.6 11.9 0.5 100.0 
1959... 52.0 10.8 —1.4 2.9 Pai 8.7 —0.3 for 11.9 UA.) 0.6 100.0 
1960... ays) 10.1 — 1.3 2.9 Pf 8.3 —0.1 lore 12.0 12.4 0.5 100.0 
1961... 53.0 10.3 — 1.6 3.2 Pa, 8.2 —0.1 (5c 12.2 12:3 0.4 100.0 
1962... sy 10.4 — 1.4 $358) 672 7.9 = 0:2 75.4 Vs 12.2 —0.3 100.0 
nOGS...... 5251 10.7 — 1.4 3.4 3.4 7.8 OLS (5.9 12.4 ieee —0.1 100.0 
1964... 51.8 11.6 1.6 3.4 2.6 7.4 —0.3 74.9 12.8 at 0.1 100.0 
1965...... O22 11.4 —1.5 3.4 Zao 7.0 —0.6 74.5 We 12.0 0.4 100.0 
1966...... 52.8 10.9 — 1.4 6} 3:2 6.7 —0.5 74.9 13.0 11.8 0.3 100.0 
nOG/...... 54.5 10.3 — 1.3 3.6 1.9 6.6 =0:5 74.9 13.3 uuaes — 100.0 
n968...... 54.2 10.7 —1.2 3.6 1.8 6.6 —0.5 ore 13.3 11.4 — 100.0 
1969...... 315551 10.4 —1.1 3.9 1.8 6.5 =(0)57/ 75.8 13.4 ake —0.6 100.0 
1970...... 55.6 9.0 —1.1 4.0 1.4 6.3 —0.2 75.0 13.2 11.4 0.4 100.0 
nOT.1.2..: 3020 9.2 —1.1 4.1 1.7 6.3 —0.7 74.9 13.0 gue 0.9 100.0 
O72... SEHS 10.3 — 1.0 4.3 1.6 5.9 — 1.0 Theil loi 10.9 0.2 100.0 
OTS... 54.9 WAS —1.0 4.3 2.4 5.4 —1.9 76.6 12.6 10.8 — 100.0 
1974... SET 13.6 —1.1 Dee 2.6 4.7 —2.9 UU 12.4 10.9 —0.4 100.0 
1975)... 57.4 11.9 —1.1 5.2 2.4 4.5 —1.8 78.5 10.6 Wilt —0.2 100.0 
n976...... Dino 10.6 —0.9 5.8 1.9 4.3 —1.1 77.9 iiee 10.9 Ost 100.0 
nO?T7....:. O19 10.6 —0.9 6.2 1.5 4.2 11.6 77.9 alales 11.0 —0.2 100.0 
1978... 56.8 10.3 —0.9 Sy7/ 1.8 4.7 —1.3 feu 11.6 11.0 0.3 100.0 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
1975 | 56.9 11.9 —1.1 5.4 2.4 4.5 —=S 78.2 Wiky alent —0.5 100.0 
Il 57.7 11.6 — 1.0 4.8 72.15) 4.5 = 1.9 78.1 10.6 We — 100.0 
Il Silat 11.9 —1.2 S72 PAT 4.5 —1.9 78.9 10.3 11.0 —0.3 100.0 
IV OW fe 22 —1.2 5:0 2a 4.5 — 15 78.6 10.5 EO (09) 100.0 
1976 | 56.6 10.8 —0.9 5.6 Pak) 4.3 = 40 77.9 11-3 10.9 —0.1 100.0 
Il 57.0 11.0 —0.9 aysif Ze 4.4 —0.9 78.3 malls 10.7 —Q.1 100.0 
I 57.0 10.9 —0.9 5.8 1.6 4.4 —1.0 77.8 11.0 10.9 0.3 100.0 
IV 58.5 9.8 —0.9 6.0 1.4 4.3 —1.4 (OPTS lie 10.9 OS 100.0 
1977 | Silat 10.9 —0.8 6.0 Us) 4.2 —2.1 Wiles 11.4 11.0 0.3 100.0 
Il 57.8 10.5 —0.9 6.3 1.8 4.2 —1.5 78.1 11.1 Ale —0.3 100.0 
ll 58.2 10.5 —0.8 6.1 1.3 4.2 —1.4 78.2 ae abou —0.4 100.0 
IV 57.9 10.7 — 1.0 6.2 Ne 4.1 —1.3 77.9 11.4 10.9 — 0:2 100.0 
1978 | 57.5 10.9 —0:8 6.0 1.6 4.1 —1.7 TETAS: 11.3 11.0 0.2 100.0 
Il Biles 10.8 —0.8 6.7 eal 4.1 =—1.7 78.3 10.9 10.8 — 100.0 
Ill 55.6 9.0 —1.1 4.0 1.4 6.3 = OFZ 75.0 1e2 11.4 0.4 100.0 
IV 55.5 9.2 —1.1 4.1 il 6.3 —0.7 74.9 13.0 WL 0.9 100.0 


(1, (2), (3), (4), ©) See notes 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 on reference table 8. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 11 
Structural Changes in Income 
(Per cent distribution of net national income by components) 


1947 — 1978 
Accrued Net 
net income 
income of non- 
of farm 
Wages, Interest farm unincor- 
salaries and opera- porated Inven- Net 
and Corpo- miscel- tors busi- tory national 
supple- ration Dividends laneous from ness valua- income 

Years mentary profits paid to invest- farm includ- tion at 

and labour before non-resi- ment produc- ing adjust- factor 

quarters income taxes dents(?) income tion) rents(4) ment) cost 

NOD Meee cme 63.8 17.5 —2.4 1.8 10.4 14.2 —5.4 100.0 

14S ee Sheen 63.6 16.5 —2.1 2.0 11.0 13.0 —4.1 100.0 

1949 Re ee 63.6 UE —2.4 222 9.1 13.3 —0.8 100.0 

IRL aren: eames certs , 62.9 17.9 = Pls} PPT 8.9 12.9 —2.6 100.0 

RS hota Wats canon rr ere 62.6 18.3 —2.2 at 10.9 Wiles —3.7 100.0 

ODS ee kes. etek tes 62.0 15.8 —1.8 Bali 9.6 Wiel 0.6 100.0 

1956. 64.9 14.8 — 1.6 2.9 7.3 11.7 — 100.0 

1954 eer oc. ees 67.3 13.8 = bt SEY 4.6 25 0.4 100.0 

Ite Shep eee terrace 65.6 15.9 — 1.8 3.5 Sal 12.5 —0.8 100.0 

1956760 Ne neo 66.3 16.1 —1.8 3.6 5.3 aS — 1.0 100.0 

NOS ten oon. oars 69.1 14.0 —2.0 3.9 3.6 Waler/ —0.2 100.0 

IQ5Ger a me eee 68.0 13.9 = He! 4.0 4.2 11.9 —0.2 100.0 

HA? LoS? Von Rene rn Ree 69.0 14.3 —1.9 3.8 3.6 11.6 —0.4 100.0 

1960 Sea ee ca eens 69.8 13.4 —1.7 3.9 3.6 Alen —0.1 100.0 

NOG ee eink oss 70.5 13.7 —2.1 4.3 2.8 10.9 —0.1 100.0 

NOG2 Re Cretan, rere: 69.4 lear —1.9 4.4 4.3 10.4 —0.3 100.0 

AQGS Arcs. Mere 69.0 14.2 —1.9 4.5 4.5 10.3 —0.6 100.0 

TOGA Me. oo heeds Gee 69.1 1OLO —2.1 4.6 3.5 9.8 —0.4 100.0 

NSG5 5 6. een ee 70.1 15.3 —2.0 4.6 3.4 9.4 —0.8 100.0 

N9G6G ret. hee ek 70.5 14.5 —1.8 4.5 4.2 8.9 —0.7 100.0 

NOG rete ce ccasr tt Pas cee Tea lowe —1.8 4.7 Pans) 8.8 —0.7 100.0 

NOGS eee ee 72.0 14.2 —1.5 4.8 2.4 8.7 —0.6 100.0 

IGOQee eee. 2: 72.6 13.7 —1.4 5.1 2.4 8.6 — 1.0 100.0 

NSO R@e Renn cree eee 74.1 12.0 —1.5 5:3 1.9 8.4 —0.3 100.0 

NO Val te ©. tegen 74.1 12.3 —1.5 5:5 Pp 8.4 —0.9 100.0 

qi eaten tS eS) 13.6 — 1.3 Onh Zan TT — 1.3 100.0 

1973... led, 16.3 — 1.3 S71 3.2 720 —2.5 100.0 

aS IF (that Polen Met i Dee 71.4 17.6 — 1.4 6.7 3.4 6.1 —3.7 100.0 

1975. 73.1 OL — 1.4 6.6 3.1 Ont —2.3 100.0 

LEAS og PR, ce ere 73.5 13.6 — 1.1 7.4 2.4 5.6 — 1.4 100.0 

nS Wi eae ee eee ee ae 74.3 13.6 — 1.1 7.9 1.9 5.4 —2.0 100.0 

BRS TAS a Pe es 73.2 14.4 —1.2 8.2 2.5 eZ —2.3 100.0 

(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

1975 | Wat. 15.3 —1.4 6.9 3.1 Baa, —2.3 100.0 
ll 73.8 14.8 — 1.3 6.1 Sea 5.8 —2.4 100.0 
ule... ive oot —1.5 6.6 3.4 Sif —2.4 100.0 
IV (CAE Ate pts) —1.5 6.7 Poi Oni —1.9 100.0 

1976 | Wie 13.8 —1.1 lee 3.2 5.6 — 1.3 100.0 
| erin aoe 72.8 14.0 — 1.2 7.3 2.6 5.6 —1.1 100.0 
Ill 73.3 14.0 —1.1 The: PR 5:6 —1.3 100.0 
AM ibescocst eee aes 75.3 12.6 —1.1 There 1.8 55 —1.7 100.0 

UT ees ete ee ee 74.6 14.1 — 1.1 8 1.9 5.4 —2.7 100.0 

74.0 13.4 —1.1 8.0 Ps! 5.4 —2.0 100.0 
44 irre ee 74.4 13.4 —1.1 7.9 Ube 5.4 — 1.8 100.0 
Vv 74.3 13.7 —1.2 8.0 1.6 533 —1.7 100.0 

1978 | 74.1 14.0 —1.1 Tel 2.1 Sie —2.1 100.0 
i 73.0 13.8 eA 8.5 7 5.2 3.2 100.0 
4 TAMAS bien she 72.4 14.3 — 1.0 8.4 2.4 iy) —1.8 100.0 

73.4 15.4 —1.7 8.3 2.6 5.1 —3.1 100.0 


(1). (2), (9), (4) (5) See notes 1, 2,3; 4 and 5.on reference table 8. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 12 
Personal Income and Expenditure 


1947 — 1978 
Ratio of 
personal 
savings to Personal 
Years Personal personal disposable Personal 
and Personal disposable Personal Personal disposable income expenditure 
quarters income income expenditure saving income per capita per capita 
(Millions of dollars) (Per cent) (Dollars) 
RO Bec cccs debs: 10,926 9,964 9,362 544 D20 773 726 
YA eee Oe 12,592 11,559 10,370 1,138 9.8 878 788 
BO SOP rhe eit cack 13,396 12,383 11,365 965 7.8 921 845 
ihS LS 02 ne oe 14,262 13,285 12,482 738 5.6 969 910 
SO ee, cis 2BGe ccc 16,791 15,435 13,857 1,496 9.7 1,102 989 
BI OS ay eas sects 18,592 16,922 15,162 1,665 9.8 1,170 1,049 
(REE a ee eee 19,550 17,718 16,181 1,423 8.0 1,194 1,090 
“SEY: es ae ae 19,717 17,868 16,934 804 4.5 1,169 1,108 
Se ee ee 21,265 19,331 18,388 797 4.1 i2o 1 ITA, 
OOOH cc ckscel sc, 23,531 21,307 20,090 1,051 4.9 1,325 1,249 
‘SISTA Ee ee eee ee 25,170 22,714 21,492 1,047 4.6 1,367 1,294 
BO DOR 5c ote. 26,651 24,313 22,845 1,278 5.3 1,423 1,338 
BISON RM ceisvcfsihaccees 28,108 25,440 24,390 844 3:3 1,455 1,395 
SON eee eee 29,595 26,567 25,479 867 3.3 1,487 1,426 
BOON Gee. 52. Aiton 30,104 26,904 25,930 745 2.8 1,475 1,422 
0 eee eee 32,788 29,340 27,452 1,647 5.6 1,579 1,477 
BOO Geet octsth vu: 34,829 31,168 29,225 1,691 5.4 1,646 1,544 
BOO Gee... cee. 37,282 33,049 31,389 1,383 4.2 1,713 1,627 
BOGOR ee otha. 41,071 36,263 33,947 2,001 Oro 1,846 1,728 
BOOORS = «5.3. ur.. 46,094 39,901 36,890 2,662 6.7 1,994 1,843 
DOES cs Soi3 5 50,579 43,123 39,972 2,736 6.3 2,116 1,962 
OD ae, csc Seheat: 55,677 46,820 43,704 2,639 5.6 2,262 Pa 
BIO Mace, 5 neu... 61,804 50,911 47,492 2,730 5.4 2,424 2,261 
OOF tates... ith ests 66,633 54,009 50,327 2,872 5.3 2,536 2,363 
STA eae 74,092 59,943 55,616 3,509 5.9 2,779 PLIST AS) 
‘S/S eee ee 83,767 68,100 62,208 5,015 ’ 7.4 3,124 2,853 
‘er 97,832 79,719 alers 7,230 9.1 3,617 3,234 
BOAR os. Srcsc.sscees: 116,867 94,545 83,388 9,406 9.9 4,227 3,729 
“OYE Se ree 136,328 111,124 97,108 12,154 10.9 4,896 4,278 
“1274S 5 eee 156,267 126,419 110,744 13,605 10.8 5,498 4,816 
i ea 172,370 139,475 122,327 14,914 10.6 5,997 5,260 
STAs eel ae 190,739 155,651 135,966 16,907 10.9 6,629 5,790 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
-SUTASY Seen ee 128,464 104,460 91,140 11,420 10.9 4,628 4,038 
Lee Te ian 133,812 109,132 94,716 12,564 ideo 4,821 4,184 
AA ey teats 139,668 113,620 99,340 12,444 11.0 4,999 4,371 
VA ae re eae 143,368 117,284 103,236 12,188 10.4 5,140 4,525 
SAGE penne core 149,812 121,256 105,248 14,092 11.6 5,299 4,599 
AA ee Bem. 154,892 127,232 109,848 15,336 12.1 5,545 4,787 
| eee ee 156,700 125,740 112,168 11,428 9.1 5,461 4,872 
Nee ee eee teree 163,664 131,448 115,712 13,564 10.3 5,690 5,009 
7/76) eee 165,416 131,236 118,496 10,592 8.1 5,666 5,116 
lee cae 170,496 138,848 120,604 16,028 Wiles 5,981 5,195 
Uae tee 175,004 141,912 123,416 16,264 alerts 6,096 5,301 
ae eee 178,564 145,904 126,792 16,772 Wes 6,250 5,432 
(SAS ene 183,380 150,680 130,756 17,408 11.6 6,441 5,589 
lh Aen eee 189,180 154,720 134,060 17,976 11.6 6,600 sera) 
SNe ey Ae 192,416 156,680 138,232 10,012 9.9 6,668 5,882 
IV rats eacecs 197,980 160,524 140,816 16,672 10.4 6,817 5,980 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 13 
Personal Income, Canada and by Province 


1949 — 1977 
Y.T.& 
Years Nfld. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. NWT Canada 
(Millions of dollars) 

19490 ee 175 BZ 467 351 3,292 5,199 780 802 929 1,344 — 13,396 

Is 186 BS 494 374 3,547 5,638 810 722 955 1,477 — 14,262 
1981 eae: 209 64 53s 415 4,085 6,521 938 1,069 1,250 1,665 26 16,791 
1952e = yds 229 78 604 438 4,558 7,207 1,006 W213 1,344 1,863 Sit 18,592 
ake foek pe 256 65 637 447 4,862 7,681 1,012 1,138 1,417 1,976 34 19,550 
tO5AN ee 2st 272 69 664 468 5,029 7,930 1,002 824 1,346 2,050 39 19,717 
(O55 ree 292 67 683 489 5,296 8,525 1,073 1,058 1,475 2,242 43 21,265 
1956s 325 85 732 534 5,840 9,320 1,206 1,205 1,719 2,482 59 23,531 
1957 350 TEU 785 556 6,363 10,211 1,223 1087 1,749 2,728 59 25,170 
1956r 361 83 820 585 6,655 10,802 acto 1,156 1,958 2,786 59 26,651 
1959" eee: 383 96 874 626 7,005 11,406 1,419 1,200 2,039 2,948 61 28,108 
S60 5a2 oe 412 97 920 664 7,422 11,923 1,492 1,352 2,134 3,058 63 29,595 
19612 eee 440 102 946 671 7,828 12,187 1,436 1,084 2,199 3,091 59 30,104 
1962 462 114 995 COl 8.446 13,098 1,611 1,529 Qa 3,279 62 32,788 
1963305" 2 493 116 1,043 751 8,933 13,976 1,647 1,686 2,585 3,509 67 34,829 
1964 Sal 128 1,108 809 9,742 15,030 Rr A7As) 1,539 2,652 3,822 70 37,282 
1965 604 ies 1,181 880 10,685 16,537 1,892 1,789 2,941 4,271 69 41,071 
1966 680 151 1,302 979 11,880 18655 2,039 2,047 3,374 4,817 80 46,094 
1967 755 168 1,446 1,067 1S5li75 20, 50snu2,260 1,932 3,665 5,348 90 50,579 
19682 Ao 837 189 1,580 1,183 14,193 22844 2,523 2,187 4,111 5,837 104 55,677 
1969R ae 923 205 1,766 1,295 15:5 OD meee > Oconee, 04 2,269 4,589 6,645 122 61,804 
197 Over ee 1,025 229 1,895 1,412 16,682 27,974 2,857 Pe alse} 4,953 7,245 148 66,633 
AOiliewee ee 1,143 243 2,100 1,576 18,369 30,966 3,192 Pa leleys) 5,534 8,182 158 74,092 
ITE 1,301 287 2,436 1,810 20,823 34,822 3,564 2,767 6,267 9,417 193 83,767 
OTe eee 1,526 355 2,850 2,105 24,067 39,884 4,244 3,673 (Ai oon 235 97,832 
ATA ee 1,903 400 ele ifls 2,539 28,980 47,060 4,985 4,519 9,019 13,687 293 116,867 
1S7 See 2,260 493 3,895 3,077 33,816 53,887 5,880 5,623 11,085 15,838 347 136,328 
1OZOGet 2573 551 4,417 3,481 S9I2Z29)) (Oil GOSmEO OGG 6,311 12,961 18,320 401 156,267 
1977 2,842 597 4,916 3,814 43,334 67,739 7,099 6,399 14,672 20,355 453 172,370 

(Per cent change from previous year) 

1950 eee 6.3 5.8 5.8 6.6 Toll 8.4 3.8 SOLO 2.8 9.9 —— 6.5 
195i 12.4 16.4 7.9 11.0 12 U2 15.8 48.1 30.9 WTA — ic 
AGO DMS. 9.6 21.9 13%6 5.5 11.6 10.5 ee Ue Use 11.9 19.2 10.7 
1953 . Ui} = iehiz/ 5.5 2a 6.7 6.6 0.6 =O 5.4 6.1 9.7 5.2 
1954s eee 6.3 6.2 4.2 4.7 3.4 Bee =e) = P7/ (5) =e S70 14.7 0.9 
1955 7.4 —2.9 2.9 4.5 las! es Ue 28.4 9.6 9.4 10.3 7.9 
1956 . wae 26.9 ee 9.2 10.3 9.3 12.4 13.9 16.5 10.7 Sife2 10.7 
19570 TAG —9.4 ee: 4.1 9.0 9.6 1.4 = Ie) alata 9.9 0.0 760) 
LOSGr eee onl 7.8 4.5 BD 4.6 5.8 10.5 qs) wales, Pads 0.0 5.9 
1959 6.1 USTs 6.6 7.0 S38) 5.6 5.0 3.8 4.1 5.8 3.4 ey) 
1960 7.6 1.0 Ses 6.1 6.0 4.5 Bail WALT ANT Sh7/ 3.3 5.6! 
1961. 6.8 Bae 2.8 let Ce PY: = 3.8 — 19.8 3.0 Ub —6.3 iby 
1OGQ eee: 5.0 11.8 5rD 5.4 7.9 Thee 1222 41.1 9.6 6.1 (3) 1 8.9 
1963 6.7 1.8 4.8 6.2 5.8 6.7 22 1038 oa 7.0 8.1 6.2 
1964 .. ith 10.3 6.2 Ut 9.1 Te5 7.8 = hi 4.6 8.9 4.5 7.0 
1965ter ee . 13.7 7.0 6.6 8.8 9.7 10.0 6.6 16.2 10.9 Wage —1.4 10.2 
1966 .... 12.6 10.2 10.2 lez Nee 12.8 feo 14.4 14.7 12.8 15.9 1A 
1967 .... 11.0 eS ited 9.0 10.9 10.2 11.8 —15)(5" 8.6 11.0 WS 9.7 
1968 .. 10.9 125 9.3 10.9 7.7 Ute 10.7 ioe2 22 9.1 15.6 10.1 
1969 .. 10.3 8.5 11.8 9.5 9.7 1/22 Ue hrf 11.6 13.8 eles) 11.0 
1970... uaa Wee 7.3 9.0 2 9.1 Sti/ = (3,10, 7.9 9.0 Py) 8 7.8 
1S7as 5 6.1 10.8 iimeo 10.1 10.7 ez 19.8 Wat 12.9 6.8 Wee 
1972. 13.8 18.1 16.0 14.8 13.4 12.5 Walery 8.3 13.2 Set Pad Pe 1 i) 
1973. live PETE 17.0 16.3 15.6 14.5 19.1 S257 19.2 20.3 21.8 16.8 
1974 24.7 12e7 18.4 20.6 20.4 18.0 its) 23.0 20.7 20.8 24.7 19.6 
1975. 18.8 23.2 15.4 22 16.7 14.5 18.0 24.4 22.9 Sui 18.4 16.7 
1976 13.8 11.8 13.4 13.1 16.0 129, 9 42H 12.2 16.9 15.7 15.6 14.6 
TKIP 10.5 8.3 des 9.6 10.5 10.4 8.7 1.4 13:2 leit 13.0 ergs’ 


Reference Table 13 (continued) 
Personal Income, Canada and by Province 


1949 — 1977 
YO Dee 
Years Nfld. PEI N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. NWT Canada 
(Percentage distribution of total among provinces)”) 

SLR ee 1.3 0.4 3.5 2.6 24.6 38.8 5.8 6.0 6.9 10.0 — 100.0 
BODO ere essca.. 1.3 0.4 3.5 2.6 24.9 SLES: bai, Set 6.7 10.4 — 100.0 
BOONE .r..<:-dk2s ee 0.4 ae ZS 24.3 38.8 5.6 6.4 7.4 9.9 0.2 100.0 
BOD 2B 0.2. -.hse: 1.2 0.4 3.3 2.4 24.5 38.8 5.4 6.5 ine 10.0 0.2 100.0 
NODGEee.....5x% 1.3 0.3 3.3 2.3 24.9 39.3 Bee 5.8 7.3 10.1 0.2 100.0 
ODA inc. sche3- 1.4 0.4 3.4 2.4 2015 40.2 Om 4.2 6.8 10.4 0.2 100.0 
BODO e....0 1.4 0.3 3.2 2.3 24.9 40.1 Dal 5.0 6.9 10.5 0.2 100.0 
OOO kisses: 1.4 0.4 3.1 2.3 24.8 39.6 oval Sat 7.3 10.6 0.3 100.0 
TOSTe Sees 1.4 0.3 3.1 2:2 25.3 40.6 4.9 4.1 weO 10.8 0.2 100.0 
BIB Hee. ...23.5- 1.4 0.3 3.1 22 25.0 40.5 Sal 4.3 7.4 10.5 0.2 100.0 
OOO be ices «ats 1.4 0.3 3.1 2.2 24.9 40.6 Sal 4.3 7.3 10.5 0.2 100.0 
OGO Reese e 1.4 0.3 3.1 22 25.1 40.3 5.0 4.6 (2 10.3 0.2 100.0 
ROGAE.<......225s ies 0.3 3.1 Pe 26.0 40.5 4.8 3.6 7.3 10.3 0.2 100.0 
TOOL bo 2.27.5. 1.4 0.4 3.0 2.2 25.8 40.0 4.9 4.7 7.4 10.0 0.2 100.0 
BOOS RB ck. 1.4 0.3 3.0 22 2057 40.1 4.7 4.8 7.3 10.1 0.2 100.0 
HOGA 8.55 40: 1.4 0.3 3.0 (7a 26.1 40.3 4.8 4.1 ev 10.3 0.2 100.0 
NOG DP te. ....85 n ete) 0.3 2.9 Zeal 26.0 40.3 4.6 4.4 UP 10.4 0.2 100.0 
HOO OB ee ohio. eo 0.3 2.8 2a 25.8 40.5 4.4 4.4 3 10.5 0.2 100.0 
(Cae eer 15 0.3 29 2.1 26.1 40.6 4.5 3.8 7.3 10.6 0.2 100.0 
HOGBs 5... As: 0.3 2.8 2A 20:0 41.0 4.5 3.9 7.4 10.5 0.2 100.0 
BOGOR as: ids) 0.3 2.9 Pal Por 41.5 4.4 3.7 7.4 10.8 0.2 100.0 
BOAO K 2-.0-.2553 Us 0.3 2.8 2a 25.0 42.0 4.3 3.2 7.4 10.9 0.2 100.0 
BOWEN re... 2z.53, tas) 0.3 2.8 2a 24.8 41.8 4.3 3.4 5 Wide 0.2 100.0 
BOW OI 0855: 1.6 0.3 2.9 2.2 24.9 41.6 4.3 Sis TAS. lee 0.2 100.0 
ieee 1.6 0.4 2.9 2.2 24.6 40.8 4.3 3.8 126 11.6 0.2 100.0 
BOA A 2.0358: 1.6 0.3 2.9 2.2 24.8 40.3 4.3 3.9 eT Wet 0.3 100.0 
BOM Ne oe. ott. tee 0.4 2.9 2.3 24.8 39.5 4.3 4.1 8.1 11.6 0.3 100.0 
‘i ers 0.4 2.8 22 20r1 39.3 4.2 4.0 8.3 11.7 0.3 100.0 
DOUG. m.<.:.25 4 eit 0.4 2.9 22 Pom 39.3 4.1 Sal 8.5 11.8 0.3 100.0 


Note: The Canada figure includes personal income of Canadians temporarily abroad (including pay and allowances of Canadian Armed Forces 
abroad). 

The Yukon and the Northwest Territories are included with British Columbia up to 1950. 

() Figures do not cross-add: See Note. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 14 . 
Personal Income per Capita, Canada and by Province 


1949 — 1977 
Y.T.& 
Years Nfld. PE N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. NWT Canada 
(Dollars) 

1949 ........ 507 553 742 691 848 1,188 1,030 1,964 1,050 1,182 — 996 

774 731 894 1,261 1,055 1,867 1,046 1272 ==. 4L0a8 
pee oe 363 829 804 1,007 1,418 1,209 1,285 1,331 1,429 1,040 1,199 
pe a a 1381 11546 1240 11286 
1952-55. 612 780 925 833 1,092 1,505 1,261 1,439 f ; 
1953......... 668 644 961 839 4,139 1,555 1,251 1,322 1,400 1,583 1,360 1,317 
1954... 689 683 987 867 1,146 1,550 1,218 944 1,273 1,583 1,444 1,290 
1955... 719 670 1,000 894 1,173 1,619 1,279 1,205 1,352 1,671 1,483 1,355 
1956........ 783 859 1,053 962 1,262 1,724 1,419 1,368 1,531 1,774 1,903 1,463 
1957 826 778 1,120 989 1,334 1,812 1,419 1,178 1,503 1,841 1,903 1,515 
1958 ........ 836 830 1,157 1,025 1,357 1,856 1,545 1,297 1,624 1,811 1,788 1,560 
1959... 869 951 1,216 1,076 1,394 1,911 1,593 1,323 1,634 1,881 1,794 1,608 
1960 ........ 920 942 1,266 4,127 1,443 1,951 1,647 1,478 1,653 1,909 1,750 1,656 
ct 961 971 4,284 13122 1,489 1,954 1,558 1,172 1,651 1,898 1,595 1,651 
1962........ 987 1,065 1,334 1,169 1,573 2062 1.721 1,644 1,761 1,975 1,550 1,764 
1963 ....... 1,036 1,074 1,389 1,233 1,630 BAST 45786 1,807 1,807 2,065 1,634 1,840 
1964 1,099 1,174 1,468 1,324 1,745 2,267 1,851 1,634 1,856 2,190 1,667 1,933 
1965... 1,238 1,257 1,562 1,431 1,880 2,436 1,961 1,883 2,028 377 1,683 2,091 
1966... 1,379 1,385 1,722 1,587 2,055 2680 2117 2,144. 2306 2,570 1,861 2,303 
1967... 1,513 1,541 1,903 17H 2,247 2,884 2368 2,019 2,460 2,750 2,046 2,482 
1968 ........ 1,654 1,718 2,060 1,893 2,394 3,146 2,598 2,278 2698 2,914 2,311 2,690 
1969 ........ 1,796 1847 2,279 2,062 2,601 3,470 2,762 2,369 2,944 3,226 2,596 2,943 
1970... £983 2082 24293 2252 2:74 3,705 2,906 2,267 3,105 3,405 2,960 3,129 
197aw 2,190 2,189 2662 2,482 3,047 4020 3,231 2,759 3,399 3,745 2,981 3,435 
1972)... 2455 2,540 3,064 2,828 3,440 4,459 3,596 3,027 3,782 4,202 3,386 3,842 
19785... 2842 3,114 3545 3,254 3,959 5,043 4,261 4059 4,421 4,922 3,917 4,438 
1974 f-: 3,518 3,478 4,156 3,882 4,733 5,843 4950 5,021 5,238 5,761 4,882 5,226 
F975: cs. 4417 4214 (A750° 4627 5.478 6,504 5,799 6,200 6,235 6,510 5,508 6,006 
1976 ........ 4,611 4670 5,328 5,142 6,293 7,424 6,392 6,852 7,052 7,426 6,169 6,796 
1977 5,039 4,975 5,887 5,552 6,903 8,109 6,899 6,829 7,738 8,162 7,078 “7%4u4 

(Per cent change from previous year) 

1950 . 4.5 3.6 4.3 5.7 5.4 6.2 DIAS | coef OOd Bera by. 7.6 = 4.4 
1054 9.3 14.0 Ta 10.1 ACT; 12.5 14.6 48.2 27.3 123 ——) alee 
1952)". 5.8 19.4 11.6 3.5 8.4 6.1 4.3 12.0 3.8 8.2 19.2 7.3 
1953... 93 =175 3.9 0.7 4.3 35,08 on 1.4 2.4 9.7 2.4 
1954... 3.0 6.2 Pi 3.3 0.6 =O 227/986 294 0.0 6.2 =e 
1955 | 4.4 —1.9 1.4 3.1 2.3 4.4 5.0 PY ET, 6.2 5.5 2.7 5.0 
1956... 8.9 28.1 5.3 7.6 7.6 6.5 10.9 13.5 13.2 6.2 28.4 8.0 
1957... 5.4 =o4 6.3 2.8 5.7 5.1 — =138 aurs 3.8 0.0 3.6 
1958 12 6.7 3.3 3.6 az 2.4 8.9 10.1 Sai =AN6 Soot 3.0 
1959... 3.9 14.5 54 5.0 27 3.0 3.1 2.0 0.6 3.9 0.3 3.0 
1960 5.9 —0.9 44 4.8 3.5 ant 3.4 thZ. 1.2 1.5 225 3.0 
196455 os 4.5 3.2 1.4 =0:5 3.1 C21 oe 4 207 =O tre 289 =0e 
1962715 2.8 9.7 3.9 4.1 5.6 5.5 10.5 40.3 6.7 4.1 =28 6.9 
1963 4.9 0.8 4.1 5.5 3.6 4.6 0.8 9.9 2.6 4.6 5.4 4.3 
1964 ........ 6.1 9.3 5.7 7.4 7.0 5.1 6.6 ~9.6 oye 6.0 20 5.1 
1965... 12.6 7.0 6.4 8.1 TC 7.5 5.9 15.3 9.3 8.5 1.0 8.2 
1966 11.4 10.2 10.2 10.9 9.3 10.0 8.0 13.8 1Sa7 8.1 10.5 10.1 
1967... 9.7 11.3 10.5 8.5 9.3 7.6 11.8 5.8 6.7 7.0 9.9 7.8 
1968 | 9.3 11.5 8.3 10.0 6.6 9.1 9.7 12.8 9.7 6.0 13.0 8.4 
1969 8.6 7.5 10.6 8.9 8.6 10.3 6.3 4.0 9.4 10.7 12.3 9.4 
{970 60 10.4 12:7 6.3 9.2 6.7 6.8 5.2 sans 5.5 5.5 14.0 6.3 
1971. 10.4 5.2 9.8 10.2 9.8 8.5 11.2 Ba bye 9.5 10.0 0.7 9.8 
1972. 12.1 16.0 15.1 14.0 12.9 10.9 113 9.7 11.3 12:2 13.6 “Ts 
1973 15.8 22.6 15.7 15.0 15.1 13.1 18.5 34.1 16.9 AFA 15.7 15:5 
1974... 23.8 +17 17.3 19.3 19.5 15.9 16.2 O37 18.5 17.0 947 ithe 
1975 17.0 21.1 14.3 19.2 15.6 12.9 ea) 23.5 19.0 13.0 12.8 14.9 
1976... 12.0 10.8 122 1424 15.0 12.6 10.2 10.5 13.1 14.4 120 182 
1977. 9.3 6.5 10.5 8.0 9.7 9.2 7.9 S015 9.7 9.9 14.7 9.0 


Note: Per cent changes are calculated from unrounded data. 
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Reference Table 14 (continued) 


Personal Income per Capita, Canada and by Province 


1949 — 1977 


Years Nfid. 


Pet: 


N.S. 


N.B. 


Que. 


Ont. 


Man. 


Sask. 


Alta. 


B.C. 


Vets! 
NWT 


Canada 


(Personal income per capita, by province, as a percentage of personal income per capita at the national level) 


HO49)........ 50.9 
n950%..... 51.0 
BOSH 5... 48.3 
HOODS... 47.6 
ODS... 50.8 
1954 ........ 53.4 
OS... 53.1 
H9D6 .....:. 53.5 
MOD fie... 54.5 
NODS ........ 53.6 
BDO... 54.0 
NOG6O «3... 55.5 
MOG 2s... 58.2 
ROOD”... 56.0 
N963.....:.. 56.3 
1964 ........ 56.9 
HOGS «.5-..:. Be) 2 
BOGOR =... ahs) SS) 
MOG/ie..:. 61.0 
HOGS .......: 61.5 
BGORee: 61.0 
BOO. 63.4 
BOC... 63.8 
NO2).... 63.9 
HOTS ........ 64.0 
MOU 4® 67.3 
TOON... 68.5 
HOZO™ 22... 67.9 
SIA Cena 68.0 


99.5 


55.1 
54.5 


Note: The Yukon and the Northwest Territories are included with British Columbia up to 1950. 


74.5 


74.4 
69.2 


69.4 


85.1 


85.9 
84.0 
84.9 
86.5 
88.9 


86.6 
86.2 
88.1 
87.0 
86.7 


87.2 
S02 
89.1 
88.6 
90.3 


89.9 
89.2 
90°5 
89.0 
88.4 


88.7 
88.7 
89.5 
89.2 
90.6 


Oren 
92.6 
93.1 


119.2 


dee 
118.3 


ars 
ND = = 


ak et ek oe S 
ek week dk dk ok hk ek ek ek 


tt et et 4 
— et et eh 
AWDONO NNOOMD NNDON MWMONG CMON 


RNMO DOHDOOKR OONMAMN WHORD OODMAN NOU 


sk ek ek ek 
oe a oe os 


—_ 
OOO 


ire 
(2KoKo=) 


103.4 


101.4 
100.9 
98.0 
95.0 


96.8 


83.3 
107.2 
GES 
100.4 

73.2 


89.0 
93.5 
ies 
83.2 
82.3 


89.2 
71.0 
93.2 
98.2 
84.5 


90.1 
93.1 
81.3 
84.7 
80.5 


12.9 
80.3 
78.8 
S18) 
96.0 


103.2 


100.8 © 


S272 


105.4 


100.6 
111.1 
107.4 
106.3 

98.7 


99.8 
104.6 
Oor2 
104.1 
101.6 


99.8 
100.0 
99.8 
98.2 
96.0 


97.0 
100.1 


118.7 


122.3 
OZ 


otk, ek ah ok ooh — oe 9 
Seren @:e =O0O0 
4RACG VOD | 


— 


ODDMDO WBMMMM DdDNHMOO 


ODODE ONNVOG BONHA 
oo OD NOoOhOM MOWOOON Donon OWLhO 


© 
2° 
©o 


95:5 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, Estimates of Population for Canada and Provinces, June 1, Annual, Cat. 91-201; National Income and Expenditure 


Accounts. 
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Reference Table 15 


Value of Retail Trade, Canada and by Region 


1947 — 1978 
Total all stores 
Motor All other x= 
ae vehicle types of Atlantic ; Prairie 
months dealers business Canada region Quebec Ontario region 
(Millions of dollars) 
Varo 724.8 6,238.6 6,963.4" 563.6) 1,621.1 2,721.1 1,320.8 
(cane eee 804.0 7,031.0 7,835.01) 607.3" 1,792.0 3,067.2 1,550.7 
1949 . 993.6 7,538.4 8,532.0 734.2 1,872.0 3,293.6 1,758.1 
1960.0 ee? 1,504.8 8,112.4 9,617.2 822.2 2,183.0 3,715.4 1,914.4 
105155... : 1,884.0 8,809.1 10,693.1 898.5 2,442.6 4,129.8 2122.3 
1525 2'105.0 9,462.2 11,567.2 970.7 2,657.8 4,409.2 2'339.9 
4953 coco ccccssssstse 2'303.0 9886.4 12.189.4 1,004.4 2793.1 4,665.6 2485.3 
A95ANS, ks 2055.0 10,262.2 12.317.2 1,023.6 2867.7 4,761.7 2390.6 
1955. cece 2,415.0 11,057.8 13,472.8 1,124.7 3,109.3 5,295.7 2,496.1 
1956... 2'598.0 12:175.7 14.7057 1,208.6 3,463.0 5734.3 2'727.8 
1057 ie, te 2547.0 12'876.3 15.423.3 1,233.0 3,709.6 5,943.1 2854.5 
1958... > 2485.0 13.654.1 16,139.1 1,286.7 3,854.4 6,271.1 3,021.3 
1059, oe 2701.0 14'386.1 17,087.1 1,356.5 4,114.2 6,614.9 3,208.1 
1960... 2,650.0 14,740.5 17,390.5 1,421.0 4,213.1 6,750.7 3,250.3 
1961... 2'599.0 15,153.7 17,752.3 1,455.6 4,490.1 6,808.0 3,238.1 
100; ee cues 2'598.8 13,474.2 16,073.0 1,380.5 4,108.0 6,206.7 2,773.6 
1962s. ah 2'957.4 14.179.8 17,137.2 1,429.0 4,455.6 6,526.3 2944.9 
1965 6s cee 3312.3 14894.8 18.207.1 1,511.0 4,770.3 6,947.8 3,097.6 
19640 eee 3,612.4 15,880.5 19,492.9 1,616.2 5,119.7 7,366.1 3,304.5 
4065.) Ge 4175.3 16,979.3 21,154.6 1,761.9 5,533.9 8,043.4 3,509.2 
196655. cscs 4'337.8 18,348.6 22 686.4 1,861.0 5,882.1 8,625.4 3,811.2 
1967. = 4,433.2 19'721.6 24.154.8 1,979.2 6,379.2 9,091.0 4,057.5 
1968... 4714.2 20.996.6 25,710.8 2'135.4 6,564.9 9884.7 4,266.5 
1969... 4,795.9 22,605.5 27,401.4 2,191.0 6,962.0 10,588.0 4,494.4 
1970 rere 4,197.2 23,836.7 28,033.9 2,295.2 7,074.2 10,885.0 4519.6 
1971 As 4,924.7 25.721.5 30,646. 1 2532.4 7,681.4 11.877.3 4,923.6 
1972 6,240.4 27,866.0 34,106.4 2'787.2 8,611.8 13,058.4 5,587.1 
1973 7,422.4 30,912.8 38,335.2 3,096.8 9696.7 14.505.2 6,301.8 
1974 8,303.3 36,447.8 44,751.1 3,637.6 11,382.8 16,564.1 7,626.8 
1975 10,183.7 41.215.5 5 1,399.2 4,169.4 13,019.9 19.151.0 8,990.4 
1976... 11,057.9 46, 109.0 57, 166.9 4627.0 14.447.9 21,057.0 10,219.8 
1977. 11,749.7 49.901.5 61,.651.2 4,923.9 15,558.4 22.710.9 11,009.4 
1978 13.465.9 55,392.7 68,858.6 5,618.9 17,221.9 25,152.9 12,404.5 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
1977 J 11,883.6 48,174.0 60,057.6 4,779.6 15,421.2 22, 168.8 10,543.0 
F 11,694.0 48, 166.8 59.860.8 4,761.6 15,265.2 22.033.2 10,722.0 
M 11,605.2 49.018.8 60,624.0 4,753.2 15,417.6 22'558.8 10.677.6 
A 11,508.0 48,649.2 60, 157.2 4,761.6 15,390.0 22'264.8 10,564.8 
M 11,444.4 48.687.6 60, 132.0 4,777.2 15,075.6 22.477.2 10,723.2 
J 11,401.2 48,802.8 60,204.0 4,784.4 15,193.2 22 386.0 10,792.8 
J 11,.340.0 49.377.6 60,717.6 4,852.8 15,372.0 22.396.8 10,854.0 
A 12, 108.0 50,539.2 62,647.2 4941.6 16,012.8 23,114.4 11,085.6 
5 12,246.0 50.486.4 62.732.4 5,029.2 15,.676.8 22:744.8 11,384.4 
O 12'148.8 51.010.8 63, 159.6 5,090.4 15.922.8 23,199.6 11,217.6 
N 12.148.8 52.088.4 64,237.2 5,233.2 15,987.6 23, 167.2 11,698.8 
D 11,680.8 52.300.8 63,981.6 5,156.4 15,834.0 23.553.6 11,526.0 
1978 J 11,799.6 52,825.2 64,624.8 5,247.6 16,172.4 23,611.2 11,600.4 
F 12'489.6 53.990.4 66,480.0 5,385.6 16,.969.2 24'501.6 11,553.6 
M 12'504.0 53.947.2 66,451.2 5,382.0 16,699.2 24'344.4 11,950.8 
A 13,482.0 53,620.8 67,102.8 5,449.2 16.688.4 24 243.6 12,165.6 
M 13,116.0 54.688.8 67.804.8 5545.2 16.928.4 24'819.6 12'170.4 
J 13,702.8 55,074.0 68,776.8 5596.8 16,885.2 25.736.4 12'330.0 
J 13.417.2 54.882.0 68,299.2 5,540.4 16.947.6 25.048.8 12.370.8 
A 14,337.6 55,360.8 69,698.4 5,690.4 17,552.4 25,455.6 12,574.8 
Ss 16.124.4 57.675.6 73.800.0 6,106.8 18.055.2 27.280.8 13,322.4 
O 14,563.2 56.428.8 70,992.0 5,668.8 17.919.6 25.965.6 12'474.0 
N 13,306.8 56,630.4 69,937.2 5,779.2 18.074.4 24'554.4 12'954.0 
D 12'880.8 58,858.8 71.739.6 5,960.4 17,816.4 26.055.6 13,182.0 


Note: Figures may not cross-add due to rounding. 


“) Excludes Newfoundland. 


(2) Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Retail Trade, Cat. 63-005. 
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British 
Columbia’) 


736.9 
817.8 
874.1 


982.1 
1,099.8 
1,189.6 
1,241.0 
1,273.6 


1,447.0 
1,640.0 
1,683.2 
1,705.5 
1,793.4 


1,755.3 
1,760.5 


WNHOOKR MOOMu4 
NNPOD ADBNWOM OMWM< 
ORODAR DOODO WOOD 


ANON BOWWHNWO MM 
MOnNWMO LhOWAD AHO 


WOWOWOMDOMMMOMONN NANNNNOOONNN 
POONA A2WANDOM NoOROMDOHWOOO 
BRBADDRODANDNN NADA DDNOMNGCOD 
DOO OO ONO ON AO OO OS RE 
ORRODOONANOMD BDOONMOBOOCOAD 


Reference Table 16 
Private and Public Investment in Canada 


1950 — 1978 
Capital expenditures Capital expenditures 
Machinery Repair Machinery Repair 
Construc- and Sub- expendi- Construc- and Sub- expendi- 
Years tion equipment total tures Total tion equipment total tures Total 
Primary and construction industries Manufacturing 
(Millions of dollars) 
ODORS onc eres, verse: 173 528 701 292 993 135 367 502 347 849 
OE) ee es 212 601 813 311 1,124 268 625 793 422 1,215 
| 222. eee ee 248 631 879 360 1,239 344 629 973 459 1,432 
~ SYS) | Se ee oe 287 648 935 315 1,310 325 644 969 480 1,449 
OS 3 os Se 309 512 821 368 1,189 288 534 822 489 tout 
SS) 4,455 ae A oP ee 387 612 999 411 1,410 345 602 947 Sis 1,460 
“SRSc) 2s i 534 like 1,306 475 1,781 488 906 1,394 578 1,972 
SIT) a4 544 702 1,246 461 1,707 520 959 1,479 613 2,092 
S/S Yc). 5 nee 378 619 997 468 1,465 398 697 1,095 572 1,667 
SE) 4 ee eo 396 678 1,074 Silas 1,591 374 770 1,144 662 1,806 
“SCO ai eee ee 451 683 1,134 522 1,656 335 843 1,178 671 1,849 
BO ON Nee aso axcsteot aces ie 639 2a 512 A,fes 279 806 1,085 682 1,767 
- SIG! «2 a ca 568 738 1,306 536 1,842 353 916 1,269 750 2,019 
OS) Se aes 599 879 1,478 586 2,064 355 1,003 1,358 801 2,159 
“GY: ee 702 1,051 1,753 660 2,413 443 1,388 1,831 896 PLAS 
+ 03) ad SS De ee 869 1,151 2,020 724 2,744 604 1,736 2,340 974 3,314 
I OOM bch e wee: 1,066 1,348 2,414 796 3,210 788 2,126 2,914 1,096 4,010 
Be OW PAE IN css Seoheeins 1,069 1,427 2,496 854 3,350 677 1,857 2,534 1,156 3,690 
* SGSS ae ee ee 1,086 1,341 2,427 914 3,341 657 1,542 2,199 1,232 3,431 
30) ae ein 1,203 1,323 2,526 985 3,511 772 1,828 2,600 1,306 3,906 
AQ) re aoe 1,284 1,268 2002 Wee 3,664 997 2,226 33223 1,417 4,640 
OCT a 1,605 1,508 oS Wee 4,325 873 2,121 2,994 1,483 4,477 
eS a ae 1,528 1,785 3,313 1,304 4,617 829 2,119 2,948 1,657 4,605 
SS) Lee nnerebe 1,756 2,102 3,858 1,582 5,439 986 2,682 3,668 1,919 5,587 
Ce 2,184 2,529 4,713 1,899 6,612 1,425 3,525 4,950 2,310 7,260 
27/5) A 2,619 3,205 5,824 2,198 8,022 1,569 3,953 5,522 2,445 7,967 
OME eA ccs. ctvtecn ise 3,094 4,168 7,262 2,540 9,802 1,440 4,026 5,465 2,891 8,357 
OMA MCs cn zacivesoeiasieis 3,683 4,219 7,902 2,/22 10,674 1,659 4,422 6,081 3,216 9,297 
ONES ooo caesissicestoveess 3,983 4,423 8,406 2,892 11,298 1,675 4,565 6,240 3,382 9,622 
Utilities Trade, finance and commercial services 
(Millions of dollars) 

EO OME oo, cos isacceecenete 437 322 759 483 1,242 207 192 399 128 o2h 
‘12131 ne 497 442 939 545 1,484 201 210 411 160 571 
52) ee 701 493 1,194 598 1,792 160 183 343 125 468 
225) eee 692 562 1,254 635 1,889 283 243 526 135 661 
ie) re 610 554 1,164 606 1,770 319 263 582 133 715 
| 6S ees 649 487 1,136 600 1,736 296 265 561 130 691 
BORMAN scutes 1,086 676 1,762 640 2,402 327 284 611 138 749 
US es 1,475 833 2,308 677 2,985 383 307 690 146 836 
{D3} re 1,405 748 2,153 650 2,803 396 309 705 146 851 
SY) re 1,118 724 1,842 703 2,545 462 371 833 168 1,001 
BOONES Fost bhok. 1,074 698 ipahe 713 2,485 466 409 875 168 1,043 
3] } eee 1,088 610 1,698 723 2,421 451 396 847 162 1,009 
BG Ome mS ),...t bod: 982 619 1,601 734 2,335 438 422 860 164 1,024 
i) re ada 660 UeATO]. 774 2,545 468 450 918 183 1,101 
SL I in oe ioce 727 2,059 822 2,881 548 494 1,042 195 Tear 
CSAs ee eee 1,443 980 2,423 867 3,290 705 564 1,269 220 1,489 
O08 re 1,666 1,260 2,926 945 3,871 860 667 152% 248 PARAS) 
LCT re eae ed 1,748 1,397 3,145 1,019 4,164 764 770 1,534 ele 1,806 
122) a 1,774 1,446 3,220 1,070 4,290 710 762 1,472 300 1,772 
BGORE fre: ce. 1,719 1,586 3,305 1,113 4,418 704 952 1,656 299 1,955 
_ S/d) a es 2,044 1,584 3,628 1,213 4,846 760 985 1,745 3203 2,068 
OS) rn 2,228 1,760 3,988 Ue ia ke! 5,306 901 1,014 1,915 324 2,239 
RE 5 sch eleva 2,357 1,872 4,229 1,424 5,653 202 1,430 2,642 355 2,997 
Le es 2,673 2,484 By UNE 1,617 6,774 1,685 1,759 3,445 420 3,864 
SAL a ane 3,154 3,087 6,241 2,002 8,243 2,184 2,145 4,329 510 4,839 
AS) 2 4,403 3,630 8,033 2,229 10,262 2,768 2,448 5,216 591 5,807 
BEIM REP cn. sdrttecccths 4,426 3,828 8,254 2,588 10,842 2,724 2,546 5,270 724 5,994 
a 5,073 4,115 9,188 2,948 12,136 2,605 2,730 5,335 (19 6,110 
DO css ccssescecceneenes 5,791 4,910 10,701 3,278 13,979 2,854 3,053 5,907 853 6,760 


Reference Table 16 (continued) 
Private and Public Investment in Canada 


1950 — 1978 
Capital expenditures Capital expenditures 
Machi Repair Machinery Repair 
Construc- renee Sub- expendi- Construc- and Sub- expendi- 
Years tion equipment total tures Total tion equipment total tures Total 
Institutions Housing” 
(Millions of dollars) 
eae Soe. 187 26 213 34 247 923 — 923 226 1,149 
1951 SA oe eee 212 30 242 40 282 947 — 947 270 allay 
NOS Zee oe ae. 252 33 285 40 325 971 — 971 287 1,258 
1953 Mee cee 270 33 303 42 345 1,189 — 1,189 304 1,493 
1954 Be kn ee 291 41 338 42 380 1,238 — 1,238 316 1,554 
1955 .... Bee 367 41 408 49 457 1,397 —_ 1,397 338 1130 
195602- Basin 359 43 402 52 454 1,547 — 1,547 350 1,902 
O57 Gere neers a 407 47 454 56 510 1,430 —_ 1,430 383 1,813 
ait hotett sae Pace. 457 57 514 BC 571 1,782 — 1,782 407 2,189 
105 Oe eee eens 479 57 536 59 595 Ue — toe 431 2,183 
NQGGOW Ena cee 500 73 573 71 644 1,456 — 1,456 457 1,913 
TOO WF coe:. eacuor ce 536 81 617 78 695 1,467 — 1,467 484 1,951 
ASG Zeek... Bee 729 105 834 76 910 1,587 — 1,587 513 2,100 
196 SH See 757 116 873 16S) 948 1,713 —_— 1,713 544 2,257 
196405... ee 648 123 (A 79 850 2,028 — 2,028 Sian 2,605 
1969s Wey. 5e ee 867 145 1,012 82 1,094 2,133 _ 2,133 618 PA TAS) 
kool See emeen eee eae 1,020 184 1,204 93 1,297 2 lon — 2,181 661 2,842 
SG Ge. on 1,107 208 1,315 113 1,428 2,302 — 2,352 713 3,065 
1OG8) et cx See es. 1,197 225 1,422 118 1,540 2,806 — 2,806 780 3,586 
1969G ee av ees 1,134 209 1,343 133 1,476 3,384 — 3,384 844 4,228 
iWA0) fh 1,095 216 1,311 134 1,445 3,138 _— 3,138 871 4,009 
ROR eee eee - 199 236 1,435 152 1,587 4,025 = 4,025 951 4,976 
Bho GP cay eer a oe 993 225 1,218 168 1,386 4,820 _ 4,820 1,051 5,871 
AOS). eee 914 228 1,142 WAS 1,316 5,978 —- 5,978 1,188 7,165 
TOT AMR ec: cas ere 1,064 275 1,338 199 1,537 7,010 —_— 7,010 1,451 8,461 
195 et eae 1,191 293 1,484 224 1,708 7,114 — 7,114 TS AS 8,690 
1976... Cicene. 1,168 Shiv 1,485 256 1,741 10,853 —- 10,853 1,817 12,669 
1 AS FAT Gi Ce ei Lite 1,180 335 1,514 313 1,827 11,065 — 11,065 2,061 13,126 
1S 7S tee 5. eee, 1,191 361 1,552 326 1,878 a lSiA2) — Vues 2,333 13,708 
Government departments Total 
(Millions of dollars) 

1950 cae eee: 391 48 439 185 624 2,453 1,483 3,936 1,695 5,631 
1951... ee 534 60 594 220 814 2,871 1,868 4,739 1,968 6,707 
1952 .... ie: | le 758 88 846 216 1,062 3,434 2,057 5,491 2,085 7,576 
195 Spee ess 710 90 800 235 1,035 3,756 2,220 5,976 2,206 8,182 
HOS Ameer cc es 676 80 756 268 1,024 CL TAeiTh 1,984 Sent 2,222 7,943 
1955) ey) ee 728 68 796 268 1,064 4,169 2,075 6,244 2,309 8,553 
NOSG ewe, Sos 932 80 1,012 282 1,294 a PAAS) 2,761 8,034 2,520 10,554 
1957 .. eee 1,025 85 1,110 288 1,398 5,784 2,933 Stl 2,624 11,341 
1958 1,014 104 1,118 314 1,432 5,830 2,534 8,364 2,614 10,978 
1959 ee ce ee 1,128 108 1,236 341 WALL 5,709 2,708 8,417 2,881 11,298 
1960 Weuical 103 1,274 383 1,657 5,453 2,809 8,262 2,985 11,247 
1961 1,125 122 1,247 380 1,627 5,518 2,654 8,172 3,021 11,193 
1962 1,130 128 1,258 388 1,646 Seeing 2,928 8,715 3,161 11,876 
1963 1,154 128 1,282 393 1,675 6,157 3,236 9,393 3,356 12,749 
1964 1,303 157 1,460 402 1,862 7,004 3,940 10,944 3,631 14,575 
VOGS wee sn ee 1,494 174 1,668 442 2,110 8,115 4,750 12,865 3,927 16,792 
1966 1,702 222 1,924 526 2,450 9,283 5,807 15,090 4,365 19,455 
1967 1,731 215 1,946 573 2,519 9,448 5,874 15,322 4,700 20,022 
1968 1,679 230 1,909 604 2,0its 9,909 5,546 15,455 5,018 20,473 
1969 1,908 205 2st 583 2,696 10,824 6,103 16,927 5,263 22,190 
1970 2,001 200 2,201 592 2,793 11,319 6,479 17,798 5,667 23,465 
1971 2,443 271 2,714 620 3,334 13,274 6,910 20,184 6,060 26,244 
et 2,031 317 3,048 615 3,663 14,470 7,748 22,218 6,574 28,792 
edb 2,962 410 3,372 708 4,080 16,953 9,666 26,618 7,608 34,226 
3,751 551 4,302 819 9,121 20,771 12a an 32,882 9,189 42,072 
1975 4,392 633 5,025 892 5,917 24,055 14,162 38,216 10,155 48,371 
pte 4,440 607 5,047 960 6,007 28144 15.492 43636 11,775 55,411 
1978 4,865 648 5,513 1,085 6,598 30,130 16.467 46,598 13,170 59,767 
5,392 666 6,058 1,083 7,141 32,261 17,978 50,238 14,145 64,384 


Note: 1977 figures are actual, 1978 figures are preliminary actual. 
“ Totals differ from housing expenditures as shown in reference tables 2 to re 


teh in that the nati i i i i sts, 
principally real estate commissions. onal income and expenditure totals include selling co: 


Source: Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Priv j j i ' 
Rete , ; ate and Public Investment in Canada, Occasional, Cat. 61-504 
Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada, Annual, Cat. 61-206. 


Reference Table 17 
Private and Public Investment in Canada 


1950 — 1978 
Capital expenditures Capital expenditures 
Machinery Repair Machinery Repair 
Construc- and Sub- expendi- Construc- and Sub- expendi- 
Years tion equipment total tures Total tion equipment total tures Total 
Primary and construction industries Manufacturing 
(Percentage distribution) 
OOO Ree oo. ES 17.4 53.2 70.6 29.4 100.0 15.9 43.2 59.1 40.9 100.0 
i SS aeee ee 18.9 53.5 72.3 27.7 100.0 22.1 43.2 65.3 34.7 100.0 
“SS a eee eee 20.0 50.9 70.9 29.1 100.0 24.0 43.9 67.9 32.1 100.0 
POSES 5.280 S.. 21.9 49.5 71.4 28.6 100.0 22.4 44.4 66.9 33.1 100.0 
BO DAM ele 5 ee 26.0 43.1 69.0 31.0 100.0 22.0 40.7 62.7 37.3 100.0 
BOO OREEE Cs .chik aac 27.4 43.4 70.9 29.1 100.0 23.6 41.2 64.9 35.1 100.0 
‘Soe eee eee 30.0 43.3 13.3 26.7 100.0 24.7 45.9 70.7 29.3 100.0 
SOS ee en eee 31.9 41.1 73.0 27.0 100.0 24.9 45.8 70.7 29.3 100.0 
ROO ret ose cr ae 25.8 42.3 68.1 31.9 100.0 23.9 41.8 65.7 34.3 100.0 
SE) Oeste ee NS: 24.9 42.6 67.5 32.5 100.0 20.7 42.6 63.3 36.7 100.0 
OOO RRS one aS 27.2 41.2 68.5 31.5 100.0 18.1 45.6 63.7 36.3 100.0 
OOM ee sees desessiaesBdess 33.2 37.1 70.3 29.7 100.0 15.8 45.6 61.4 38.6 100.0 
TOO Caer 62). 2 48 ee. 30.8 40.1 70.9 29.1 100.0 17.5 45.4 62.9 37.1 100.0 
BOG Grete ears. 29.0 42.6 71.6 28.4 100.0 16.4 46.5 62.9 3.1 100.0 
(OL es ere 29.1 43.6 72.6 27.4 100.0 16.2 50.9 67.1 32.9 100.0 
GS ee eee 31.7 41.9 73.6 26.4 100.0 18.2 52.4 70.6 29.4 100.0 
OOOH... oe... Sore 42.0 1:2 24.8 100.0 19.7 53.0 UCU 27.3 100.0 
OG ewer oe A 31.9 42.6 74.5 25.5 100.0 18.3 50.3 68.7 31.3 100.0 
TOG Grete. 602.2... Seek. 32.5 40.1 72.6 27.4 100.0 19.1 44.9 64.1 35.9 100.0 
TUOO Meee Rese. 34.3 Sian 71.9 28.1 100.0 19.8 46.8 66.6 33.4 100.0 
SOO peat os) Hee as. 35.0 34.6 69.7 30.3 100.0 215 48.0 69.5 30.5 100.0 
“NSEAS] 2a oe ne 37.1 34.9 72.0 28.0 100.0 19.5 47.4 66.9 33.1 100.0 
BROT DEM cy ee 335i 38.7 71.8 28.2 100.0 18.0 46.0: 64.0 36.0 100.0 
LEAS) 2 Eee ce a 32.3 38.6 70.9 29.1 100.0 17.6 48.0 65.7 34.3 100.0 
LA eee 8 cena ee 33.0 38.2 Wales 28.7 100.0 19.6 48.6 68.2 31.8 100.0 
POON. | cd ctee 32.7 40.0 72.6 27.4 100.0 19.7 49.6 69.3 30.7 100.0 
“SAG ree ae 31.6 42.5 74.1 25.9 100.0 17.2 48.2 65.4 34.6 100.0 
OES eee oe 34.5 39.5 74.0 26.0 100.0 17.8 47.6 65.4 34.6 100.0 
“SAs Saar eneeneen 35.3 39.1 74.4 25.6 100.0 17.4 47.4 64.9 35.1 100.0 
Utilities Trade, finance and commercial services 
(Percentage distribution) 

50a eee ee ee 35.2 25.9 61.1 38.9 100.0 39.3 36.4 TRERTL 24.3 100.0 
0 a nee 33.5 29.8 63.3 36.7 100.0 35.2 36.8 72.0 28.0 100.0 
‘EY See ee 39.1 2450 66.6 33.4 100.0 34.2 39.1 73:3 26.7 100.0 
BRD SOP ccs ARES on 36.6 29.8 66.4 33.6 100.0 42.8 36.8 79.6 20.4 100.0 
MUSA ec cenisoce 34.5 31.3 65.7 34.3 100.0 44.6 36.8 81.4 18.6 100.0 
BOOP... 8 Mee. 37.4 28.1 65.4 34.6 100.0 42.8 38.4 81.2 18.8 100.0 
‘SSO 2s ea eee 45.2 28.1 73.4 26.6 100.0 43.7 37.9 81.6 18.4 100.0 
BO OUMR EP cc. Shoes 49.4 Ched 11.3 22.7 100.0 45.8 36.7 82.5 Ug) 100.0 
Si ee 50.1 26.7 76.8 23:2 100.0 46.5 36.3 82.8 Miles 100.0 
| SES) sae oe 43.9 28.4 72.4 27.6 100.0 46.2 37.1 83.2 16.8 100.0 
BOG OPS. 00. sce aes: 43.2 28.1 71.3 28.7 100.0 44.7 39.2 83.9 16.1 100.0 
BOGE... 3a. 44.9 2-2 70.1 29.9 100.0 44.7 39.2 83.9 16.1 100.0 
“1 S1GV207 42.1 26.5 68.6 31.4 100.0 42.8 41.2 84.0 16.0 100.0 
BIOS Me ee. 43.7 25.9 69.6 30.4 100.0 42.5 40.9 83.4 16.6 100.0 
2G) et ae 46.2 7x62 HA.9 28.5 100.0 44.3 39.9 84.2 15.8 100.0 
21), ee eee 43.9 29.8 73.6 26.4 100.0 47.3 37.9 85.2 14.8 100.0 
20. ae 43.0 32.0 75.6 24.4 100.0 48.5 37.6 86.0 14.0 100.0 
IG eee oe... p5s athe 42.0 CRS TASES 24.5 100.0 42.3 42.6 84.9 1b): 1) 100.0 
ESB 5S Se 41.4 33.7 Goat 24.9 100.0 40.1 43.0 83.1 16.9 100.0 
OSS) ee 38.9 35.9 74.8 29.2 100.0 36.0 48.7 84.7 15.3 100.0 
* 27400 SS ae 42.2 Sea 74.9 Zour 100.0 36.8 47.6 84.4 15.6 100.0 
S17) ee 42.0 33.2 iow 24.8 100.0 40.2 45.3 85.5 14.5 100.0 
"DfES ee ee 41.7 33.1 74.8 AS 2 100.0 40.4 47.7 88.2 11.8 100.0 
| UY 2a oe 39.5 36.7 76.1 23.9 100.0 43.6 45.5 89.1 10.9 100.0 
AOR 5. csccaceevsan 38.3 37.4 TR 24.3 100.0 45.1 44.3 89.5 10.5 100.0 
GS eee 42.9 35.4 78.3 Pate 100.0 47.7 42.2 89.8 10.2 100.0 
BeOiees se 40.8 35:3 76.1 23.9 100.0 45.4 42.5 87.9 12.1 100.0 
SA ae 41.8 33.9 ThaYT 6 24.3 100.0 42.6 44.7 87.3 WAL 100.0 
TENS Ce, SO ee meer 41.4 So. 76.6 23.4 100.0 42.2 45.2 87.4 12.6 100.0 


Reference Table 17 (continued) 
Private and Public Investment in Canada 


1950 — 1978 
Capital expenditures eee Rest 
Construc- eee Sub- Pisce h Construc- and Sub- expendi- aa 
Years tion equipment total tures Total tion equipment total tures ota 
ati Housing!” 
Institutions 
(Percentage distribution) 
0 80.3 = 80.3 19.7 100.0 
one re 106 se  142-—«100.0 77.8 = 778 22.2 ~— 100.0 
aa heh 87.7 12.3 100.0 77.2 oe 77.2 22.8 100.0 
1983 MA EY 153 ie 87.8 12.2 100.0 79.6 = 79.6 20.4 100 0 
4954 0 en 182 10.8 88.9 11.4 100.0 79.7 = 79.7 20.3 1 
_ 0.5 19.5 100.0 
Le eae oo 9 BS ee 
cs palamedes tt : ; : ; ; = 78.9 Pay a 100. 
057. ee 79.8 9.2 89.0 11.0 100.0 78.9 = ai Me 
ea oe va 204 39 100-0 803 == 80.3 19.7 100.0 
1959 80.5 9.6 90.1 
a 23.9 100.0 
1960 be. 2 eee 77.6 11.3 89.0 11.0 100.0 76.1 = Ue : oe ue 
Sete ee 77a 187 88.8 12 100.9 75.2 =e ~ moe He 
1963 7 70.9 ie oo 7.9 100.0 75.9 el 75.9 24.4 100.0 
LCT ee Sean he 76.2 14.5 90.7 9.3 100.0 77.9 — 77.9 22.1 100.0 
ols a ee 79.3 13.3 92.5 75 100.0 77.5 =F 77.8 22.5 100 0 
bet: Pe eee 7s 146 Be Sr 100.0 76.7 = 76.7 23.3 100.0 
balers 14.6 92.3 U7. 100.0 78.2 _ 78.2 21.8 100.0 
ae a GS 100.0 80 ee 80.0 20.0 100.0 
4969—. son eee, 76.8 14.2 91.0 9.0 : 
Se aa ey er ye a aT 
i972 ee, cae 71.6 16.2 87.9 12.1 100.0 82.1 a 82.1 17.9 100.0 
1973 xe B84 17.3 86.7 13.3 100.0 83.4 me 83.4 16.6 100.0 
1070 on ee eee 69.2 17.9 87.1 12.9 100.0 82.9 ae 82.9 BAL 100.0 
arene a 69.7 {72 86.9 13.1 100.0 81.9 = 81.9 18.1 100.0 
i976 ee a6 67.1 18.2 85.3 14.7 100.0 85.7 we 85.7 14.3 100.0 
197 7iereae oe 64.6 18.3 82.9 17.1 100.0 84.3 _ 84.3 15.7 100 0 
AST Aree eee 63.4 19.2 82.6 17.4 100.0 83.0 ae 83.0 
Government departments Total 
(Percentage distribution) 
AOE ian. $0 43 cari 62.7 Tt 70.4 29.6 100.0 43.6 26.3 69.9 30.1 100.0 
19056 0 cae 65.6 7.4 73.0 27.0 100.0 42.8 27.9 70.7 29.3 100.0 
ih ey 5 ee 71.4 8.3 79.7 20.3 100.0 45.3 27.2 72.5 27.5 100.0 
1953... 68.6 8.7 773 207 100.0 45.9 OTA 73.0 27.0 100.9 
{954 0 cs. 66.0 7.8 73.8 26.2 100.0 47.1 25.0 72.0 28.0 100. 
(a 68.4 6.4 74.8 25.2 100.0 48.7 24.3 73.0 27.0 100.0 
1956... 72.0 6.2 78.2 21.8 100.0 50.0 26.2 76.1 23.9 100.0 
TOR a ee 73.3 6.1 79.4 20.6 100.0 51.0 25.9 76.9 234 100.0 
1958. 70.8 74 78.1 21.9 100.0 53.1 23.1 76.2 23.8 100.0 
1959 71.5 6.8 78.4 21.6 100.0 50.5 24.0 74.5 25.5 100.0 
oo 70.7 6.2 76.9 De 100.0 48.5 25.0 73.5 26.5 100.0 
1961. 69.1 7.5 76.6 23.4 100.0 49.3 S917, 73.0 27.0 100.0 
1962. 68.7 7.8 76.4 23.6 100.0 48.7 24.7 73.4 26.6 100.0 
1963 . 68.9 7.6 76.5 23.5 100.0 48.3 25.4 ag 26.3 100.0 
ene hk a 70.0 8.4 78.4 21.6 100.0 48.1 27.0 75.1 24.9 100.0 
1965... 70.8 8.2 79.1 20.9 100.0 48.3 28.3 76.6 23.4 100.0 
1966. 69.5 9.1 78.5 21.5 100.0 47.7 29.8 77.6 22.4 100.0 
1967 68.7 8.5 773 22.7 100.0 47.2 29.3 76.5 23.5 100.0 
IGG ee 66.8 9.2 76.0 24.0 100.0 48.4 27.1 75.5 24.5 100.0 
1969 . 70.8 7.6 78.4 21.6 100.0 48.8 27.5 76.3 2.7 100.0 
1970... 71.6 72 78.8 212 100.0 48.2 27.6 75.9 24.1 100.0 
1971... 733 8.1 81.4 18.6 100.0 50.6 26.3 76.9 23.1 100.0 
1972... 74.6 8.7 83.2 16.8 100.0 50.3 26.9 77.2 22.8 100.0 
1973. 72.6 10.0 82.6 17.4 100.0 49.5 28.2 77.8 Pye 100.0 
1974 73.2 10.8 84.0 16.0 100.0 49.4 28.8 78.2 21.8 100.0 
1975 . 74.2 10.7 84.9 15.1 100.0 49.7 29.3 79.0 21.0 100.0 
1976 73.9 10.1 84.0 16.0 100.0 50.8 28.0 78.7 215 100.0 
1977"; (eR, 9.8 83.6 16.4 100.0 50.4 27.6 78.0 22.0 100.0 
1978 | 75.7 9.3 84.8 15.2 100.0 50.1 27.9 78.0 22.0 100.0 


Note: 1977 figures are actual, 1978 figures are preliminary actual. 

™ Totals differ from housing expenditures as shown in reference tables 2 to FEL 
principally real estate commissions. 

Source: Statistics Canada and Department of Indust 

Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade 


n that the national income and expenditure totals include selling costs, 


ry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada, Occasional, Cat. 61-504; 
and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada, Annual, Cat. 61-206. 


Reference Table 18 
Private and Public Investment by Region 
Capital Expenditures 


1952 — 1978 
Prince Edward New Atlantic 
Years Newfoundland Island Nova Scotia Brunswick region Quebec 
(Millions of dollars) 
“|S FSV AOR eer ere? 86 ue 133 104 340 1,283 
{NSIS cad  nE 80 18 157 108 363 1,374 
SDA Mea ce : orscassetenste! 73 19 156 119 367 1,362 
CSE eee 89 21 164 168 442 1,546 
OSS 3) sec 94 24 183 186 487 1,851 
TPO is meee saoanstts 100 22 188 159 469 2,029 
1 DGSS) ree 107 30 185 182 504 2,054 
GS) UR emcee ints 37 226 203 581 2,094 
OG OM 55 os cctcetee 146 37 234 180 597 2,007 
20) ee 184 38 224 171 617 2,008 
BOO 2Me er  . ciciceae. 261 43 223 179 706 2,154 
“ICT SRS) ek en a ra 236 43 234 189 702 2,301 
OO Awe ks 231 39 270 257 797 2,828 
‘SS 228 ey 318 334 937 3,206 
I OO Mee hs circu 341 yf 412 391 1,201 3,446 
ISIC 5 aa eee ereee ae 359 45 463 377 1,244 3,214 
1 ee 387 41 461 330 1,219 3,175 
BOO Pf iace eens 395 44 902 392 1,383 3,376 
“AU See ere 503 54 607 471 1,635 3,413 
SUC eee ee ee 678 73 628 497 1,876 4,150 
TOM cies ha he keen: 607 72 613 487 1,779 4,824 
“7S es ee 634 124 825 636 2,219 5,827 
“S)/C) Ae ence ae 698 118 893 976 2,685 7,398 
“SIA iss ee eRe 714 118 922 1,159 2,913 9,170 
US)AS: aces ee eee ee 829 111 1,041 Uy uCere 3, 158 9,813 
“SIT, aaa na 712 131 1,041 aloo 3,038 10,702 
“SHAS egal a ee ee 779 164 1,203 UTES) 3,420 10,995 
Prairie British 
Years Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta region Columbia!) 
(Millions of dollars) 
SIS ae ne 1,899 242 313 602 lou 604 
“|2)SiS) aaa ee nee 2,106 286 357 730 1,373 626 
ES De iris cs5s ects Ot 2,089 270 377 627 1,274 533 
BOOS Le Noise stor carr: Pai 301 349 735 1,385 707 
‘| SC) 2,842 364 485 901 1,750 1,089 
-ES// Ga ene ee ene 3,266 371 455 834 1,660 1,293 
BIOGEN eet ee ent, 3,104 409 477 890 1,776 925 
“ESS Sele a ee 2,900 484 467 947 1,898 944 
BIOO Be acc 2,856 487 474 946 1,907 895 
BOM t i geecacree 2,794 417 454 981 1,852 901 
| S1Gy2E a apc eae 3,054 424 513 937 1,874 927 
“S/S eos cei a emg i 3,282 491 603 995 2,089 1,019 
BGS syoiee BNI Ae, & 3,747 528 648 1,100 1,276 1,296 
BIO OM sett. sheds 4,379 537 773 1,320 2,630 1,713 
BIOO MS) 22.) cee 5,261 656 928 1,564 3,148 2,034 
BIOs 3). ei nee. 5,357 719 964 1,675 3,358 2,149 
MOGe. 08.01 ee: 5,579 820 943 1,723 3,486 1,996 
BOONE 8 ie ba 6,307 901 755 1,914 3,570 2,291 
BO reer fs ts 6,928 871 603 1,957 3,431 2,386 
MIS AM ree heat. he 7,460 812 664 2,139 3,615 3,083 
S/o saan en Te 8,237 970 824 2,383 4,177 3,201 
STAG) 3 RON ren 9,714 1,143 979 2,931 5,053 3,805 
OC Se aaa 11,816 1,379 1,262 3,831 6,472 4,511 
BOO oa on csccssizecslscksoee 12,920 oe 1,780 5,007 8,308 4,905 
PAS ARS Sle ators 13,948 1,812 2,180 7,003 10,995 5,720 
DAS Cora chs ae 14,732 1,897 2,269 7,826 11,992 6,133 
«UIA aia eee ee ia 15,376 2,059 2,442 9,260 13,761 6,685 


Note: 1977 figures are actual, 1978 figures are preliminary actual. 
( Includes the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Source: Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada. 
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Reference Table 19 
Private Investment Capital Expenditures Excluding Housing by Region 


1961 — 1978 


Atlantic Prairie British 
Years Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia?) 


(Millions of dollars) 


1961 4,840.9 336.9 Reo osl 1,590.6 1,158.2 530.9 
1962 . 5,036.2 405.5 EZ SGES 1,729.3 eeOrZ 542.3 
1963 5,523.8 394.4 1,319.3 1 Sore9 eis 597.7 
1964 6,684.9 466.2 1,656.0 2,220.4 1,504.2 839.9 
1965 ...... 8,051.6 Bona 1,909.4 2,691.5 1,779.9 1,148.0 
1966 . 9,781.1 701.5 2,225.0 3,312.9 2,144.7 1,395.9 
1967. 9,708.6 742.4 1,969.8 3,256.9 2,303.0 1,435.9 
1968 eee. 9,317.9 689.0 1,853.4 SHlZors 2,380.7 V2 7lee 
1969 10,087.5 841.1 1,846.5 3,618.6 2,323.1 1,458.1 
1970. 11,146.5 1,052.3 1,883.4 4,340.5 2,300.0 aay A0)s' 
16 Fil ee ee = 12,009.7 1,185.4 2,140.9 4,376.7 2,282.4 2,024.3 
1972.2 8 ee : AOeloc: 1,056.3 2,718.8 4,696.2 2,744.5 1,916.2 
AD Fii es oe ee 16,127.1 1,262.0 3,421.3 5,622.0 3,466.2 2,355.6 
W974 ae Oe 20\232u 1,491.5 4,467.6 7,058.3 4,453.0 3,477.8 
1O TD eee 24,593.7 1,597.4 5,880.4 8,363.0 STATA NTE 2,978.2 
TOT Ge eee ee, 26,251.5 1,653.1 5,676.4 8,408.7 Meehan 3:2 15:6 
5 oA ee ae eee 28,505.2 1,680.6 6,320.3 8,989.0 7,905.0 3,610.3 
1 OT.C ee een 31,254.2 1,895.0 6,904.7 9,628.4 8,796.5 4,029.6 
(Per cent change from previous year) 
1962 4.0 20.4 ee 8.7 = 2h) Px 
ASGS) ce re ere 9.7 Tf 6.5 6.3 22.8 10.2 
NOGAL eer eae 21.0 18.2 25.5 20.8 9.4 40.5 
OG Sie eee ee 20.4 11.8 eye Zalee 18.3 36.7 
NOGOPete wee Sees 215 34.6 16.5 PB 20.5 21.6 
1967 ... ==(0}7/ 5.8 =e alt 7.4 2.9 
1968 .... —4.0 =U =5.9 —4.1 o4 = als) 
T9CSR See aes 8.3 22.1 —0.4 15.9 = 214 14.7 
1970 10.5 PAS). 3 2.0 19.9 =O) Ted! 
1971 Hail 12.6 UGA 0.8 (0 )f5} 28.9 
1972 .... 9.3 — 10.9 27.0 eo 20.2 — 53 
Ue! 22.8 19.5 25.8 19.7 26.3 22.9 
1974 .. Peale 18.2 30.6 25.5 28.5 47.6 
1975 0— 21.6 Tet ono 18.5 29.7 — 14.4 
1976... 6.7 Bits = 355 0.5 26.4 8.0 
GL GT Pt sec pee Rene 8.6 isf4 11.3 6.9 8.3 12531 
TOT G pee mae 9.6 12.8 9.2 Al lates 11.6 


Note: 1977 figures are actual, 1978 figures are preliminary actual. 
‘" Total private and public expenditures minus housing, institutions and government departments. 
(2) Includes the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Source: Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada. 
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Reference Table 20 


Dwelling Starts, Completions and under Construction 


1947 — 1978 
Starts Completions Under construction 
Centres Centres Centres 
Years of 5,000 of 5,000 of 5,000 
and population Other population Other population 
quarters and over?) areas Total and over?) areas Total and over?) Total 
(Number of units) 
Ae n.a. n.a. 74,300 44,600 27,600 72,200 n.a. 42,200 
MOA GN 2.5. csscneis- 57,671 32,523 90,194 48,006 28,091 76,097 39,217 56,456 
OA GE Bo. cx. ci 58,370 32,139 90,509 60,262 21,901 88,233 37,344 59,503 
OOO Se cs eveencs 68,599 23,932 92,531 62,847 26,168 89,015 41,510 60,538 
ita 47,374 2205 68,579 61,167 20,143 81,310 26,783 45,926 
IRE Sree 63,443 19,803 83,246 54,346 18,741 73,087 36,998 55,689 
NOS Se Pet ccteins.. 80,313 22,096 102,409 73,375 23,464 96,839 42,808 59,923 
ey See 89,755 23,772 113,527 80,593 21,372 101,965 51,302 68,641 
I ae 97,386 40,890 138,276 93,942 33,987 127,929 53,677 19,339 
ODOM eet. cca 87,309 40,002 127,311 955152 40,548 135,700 44,386 68,579 
ice er 84,875 37,465 122,340 80,995 36,288 117,283 49,508 72,573 
ORS) teen ee 121,695 42,937 164,632 107,839 38,847 146,686 63,080 88,162 
ODOM RE! cs s2. 105,991 35,354 141,345 108,059 37,612 145,671 59,879 81,905 
OOO oo Re co... 76,687 S2ylica 108,858 90,513 33,244 123,757 44,975 65,773 
Si ee 92,741 32,836 129,000 83,148 32,460 115,608 53,195 73,583 
iQG2RE ae 104,279 25,816 130,095 100,447 26,235 126,682 60,541 76,153 
Si ee 120,950 27,674 148,624 101,529 26,662 128,191 79,233 96,613 
HOGS) esc. 136,206 29,452 165,658 123,902 27,061 150,963 89,950 107,718 
‘SION ce Beene 138,779 27,786 166,565 125,475 BiRvoe 153,037 101,786 119,854 
HOGG!) oF bocce. 108,434 26,040 134,474 135,134 27,058 162,192 71,722 88,621 
QAR eee 131,858 32,265 164,123 120,163 29,079 149,242 82,616 102,716 
BOOB hoon 162,267 34,611 196,878 136,337 34,656 170,993 106,834 126,638 
(OG 169,739 40,676 210,415 159,089 36,737 195,826 114,386 137,357 
OO) Oss. 150,999 39,529 190,528 138,576 37,251 175,827 123,901 148,185 
POV BO... 180,948 52,705 233,653 155,892 45,340 201,232 145,885 Wie 
BO 2 ORE 3, 206,954 42,960 249,914 192,984 39,243 - 232,227 163,318 188,630 
HOBO) Res ccc: 211,543 56,986 268,529 197,513 49,068 246,581 174,852 207,236 
NOT AC) Too... 169,437 52,686 222,123 202,989 54,254 257,243 138,360 168,406 
IQ 181,846 49,610 231,456 170,325 46,639 216,964 146,517 176,599 
NOOO) ee s.ccc: 209,762 63,441 273,203 180,765 55,484 236,249 168,282 204,286 
BOMB G5 cose 200,201 45,523 245,724 206,217 45,572 251,789 158,216 185,599 
BOOC ....: 178,678 48,989 227,667 198,777 47,756 246,533 135,239 164,702 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
“\S)7(76S) ae 185,300 45,600 230,900 203,600 53,100 256,700 164,800 192,100 
eens 199,200 47,500 246,700 194,800 43,000 237,800 162,600 190,500 
1 LI sees 205,500 45,100 250,600 | 221,600 43,800 265,400 158,300 183,200 
Vee 204,000 43,700 247,700 204,800 43,600 248,400 156,800 182,700 
‘Orska) | ee 241,500 57,500 299,000 200,500 46,100 246,600 162,000 191,300 
| eeemetaare 158,100 42,000 200,100 191,900 50,100 242,000 150,900 176,300 
bine 168,500 49,100 217,600 217,800 48,500 266,300 139,500 165,900 
MY ener 167,700 52,200 219,900 186,000 46,500 232,500 134,000 162,000 


n.a. = not available. 
() At end of period. 


(2) Data for years 1967 to 1978 and all quarters are based on areas of 10,000 population and over. 


(8) Data on 1961 Census area definitions. 
(4) Data on 1966 Census area definitions. 
(5) Data on 1971 Census area definitions. 


Source: Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics. 
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Reference Table 21 
Dwelling Starts and Completions, by Type 


1947 — 1978 
Starts Completions 
Semi- Semi- 
Years detached detached 
and Single and Apart- Single and Apart- 
quarters detached duplex Row ments Total detached duplex Row ments Total 
(Number of units) 
NGA (ee ccm n.a n.a n.a n.a 74,263 n.a n.a n.a n.a 72,218 
1948 . 73,399 7,488 1,810 7,497 90,194 61,787 4,560 1,607 8,143 76,097 
1949. 71,425 7,536 — 11,548 90,509 68,966 7,309 485 11,473 88,233 
1950 ... 68,675 8,664 631 14,561 92,531 68,685 eh 145 12,809 89,015 
1950 53,002 5,658 54 9,865 68,579 60,366 7,568 585 12,791 81,310 
1952 60,696 5,360 299 16,891 83,246 55,967 5,314 99 11,707 73,087 
1953 . 70,782 7,202 553 23,872 102,409 68,916 7,714 372 19,837 96,839 
1954 | 78,574 6,498 1,000 27,455 113,527 71,760 6,098 1,065 23,042 101,965 
1955 99,003 10,606 1,909 26,758 138,276 90,553 8,278 1,547 Pat EAS YS) | 127,929 
1956 .... 90,620 9,441 2,263 24,987 127,310 95,656 11,872 2,137 26,035 135,700 
alclevee 82,955 9,272 2,214 27,899 122,340 81,096 8,464 2,350 25,373 117,283 
1958 104,508 10,713 2,457 46,954 164,632 96,830 10,004 2,226 37,626 146,686 
1959 92,178 10,468 1,908 36,791 141,345 95,455 10,923 2,308 36,985 145,671 
1960 . 67,171 9,699 2,301 29,687 108,858 78,113 9,911 1,616 34,117 123,758 
1961 76,430 11,650 1,864 35,633 Wd ATA 10,593 2,019 26,825 115,608 
1962”) 74,443 10,975 3,742 40,935 130,095 75,593 11,922 2,451 36,716 126,682 
AQEStUE Ee) aos 7,891 3,895 59,680 148,624 Glooo iVo0 3,487 45,969 128,191 
1964”. 77,079 8,706 4,755 75,118 165,658 76,225 8,091 3,861 62,786 150,963 
1965" 75,441 7,924 5,306 77,894 166,565 75,104 8,730 4,097 65,106 153,037 
1966... 70,642 7,281 5,000 Sy] OY 134,474 73,858 nO 6,412 74,215 162,192 
1967. 72,534 9,939 7,392 74,258 164,123 73,631 9,089 5,431 61,091 149,242 
1968?) 75,339 10,114 8,042 103,383 196,878 74,640 10,098 7,896 78,359 170,993 
1969!) 78,404 10,373 10,721 min OS Wf 210,415 78,584 10,483 7,827 98,932 195,826 
TOTO) ee 70,749 10,826 17,055 91,898 190,528 66,615 9,066 11,473 88,673 175,827 
1O/1 eee 98;056 13,751 15,659 106,187 233,653 82,978 12,518 16,795 88,941 201,232 
IGI2E) Fs, trto.or0 13,649 16,980 103,715 249,914 106,508 13,184 14,416 98,119 232,227 
AOL. 131,552 13,235 17,291 106,451 268,529 122,696 13,479 14,832 95,574 246,581 
1S7qS ee 122,143 11,023 14,932 74,025 222,123 129,704 12,509 19,225 95,805 257,243 
ISVSS 23.929 15,403 21,763 70,361 231,456 113,409 12,303 16,095 (Om Ot 216,964 
1976®).... 134,313 15,890 33,676 89,324 273,203 128,623 15,160 PA ANG: 71,294 236,249 
1977®).... 108,403 18,373 26,621 92,327 245,724 117,792 17,281 31,561 85,155 251,789 
19789). 110,029 19,932 20,379 77,327 227,667 106,195 19,155 26,644 94,539 246,533 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 

1977°) | 14,213 2,653 3,705 15,035 35,606 26,952 3,526 5,909 17,198 53,585 

Hite.) “Oor7S9 5,528 8,084 21,018 70,369 26,792 3,688 7,469 20,788 585/37 

tee 33,190 ays kets: 7,300 26,587 72,262 32,539 4,902 8,569 23,609 69,619 

Vices 25,261 5,007 7,032 29,687 67,487 31,509 5,165 9,614 23,560 69,848 
19789 |... 14,343 4,017 4,917 23,920 47,197 21,714 3,486 6,644 19,616 51,460 

Ice ail, tie 5,245 4,455 16,229 9/,103 23,290 4,941 5,147 26,794 60,132 

Ill 35,006 5,465 0,002 USWA, 63,594 29,066 5,589 7,298 27,516 69,469 

Vie. 29,506 5,205 5,455 19,607 99,773 32,165 52139 (EODo 20,613 65,472 


n.a. = not available. 


) Data on 1961 Census area definitions. 
Data on 1966 Census area definitions. 
‘3) Data on 1971 Census area definitions. 


(2) 


Source: Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics; Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Housing in Canada. 
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Reference Table 22 


Manufacturers’ Inventories, Shipments and Orders 


1961 -— 1978 
Manufacturing Durable manufacturing Non-durable manufacturing 

Years, Total Stock 

quarters New inven- to New New 

and Ship- orders Unfilled tories sales Ship- orders Unfilled Ship- orders Unfilled 

months ments received orders held ratio ments received orders ments received orders 

(Millions of dollars) 

BOON Gc... 1,953 1,985 1,960 4,529 ZZ 769 792 1,526 1,184 1,193 434 

1962. <....... 2,149 2,158 PLA EE 4,867 2.26 883 894 1,747 1,267 1,264 430 

1OGSe.cer. 2355 2,344 2,199 5,085 2.18 988 995 1,784 1,347 1,350 415 

1964 .......... PVE) 2,601 2,497 5,436 pe hi! iene) Ween 2,069 1,451 1,450 428 

965 .......... 2,824 2,867 2,950 5,952 Qala 1,281 1,318 2,491 1,543 1,549 459 

nN 9G66)....2..... 3,109 3,181 3,656 6,475 2.08 1,421 1,489 3,141 1,687 1,692 Sito 

ki 3,246 3,241 4,025 7,408 2.28 1,478 1,475 Song 1,768 1,766 Siz 

g968)..:....... 3,505 3,508 4,794 7,446 2.12 OSS 1,628 3,384 1,872 1,880 577 

ike 3,828 3,885 4,345 8,064 Zein 1,811 1,865 SL TAGhS) 2,018 2,020 640 

ROOM... 3,865 3,849 4,722 8,623 PLPe i erhsks: 1,767 3,860 2,080 2,082 863 

iA 4,189 4,215 4,834 8,643 2.06 ab Oed 1,997 3,954 2,213 2,218 880 

iia 4,687 4,736 5,049 9,197 1.96 eee 2,265 4,097 2,465 2,471 952 

7s oe 5,563 5,793 6,707 10,420 1.87 2,638 2,848 5,567 2,925 2,945 1,140 

MOT A io. ccc oss: 6,871 WARS 10,063 13,674 1.99 3,136 3,386 8,699 SI KOls 3,739 1,363 

OW Oe see (3t2 7,297 10,818 16,350 2122 3,346 3,284 9,594 4,025 4,013 nze4 

19/6..2:5:.... 8,173 8,083 9,944 17,454 2.14 3; (00 3,630 8,702 4,443 4,453 1,242 

NOU... 9,146 9,217 10,210 18,930 2.07 4,185 4,250 8,880 4,961 4,967 Ueeks) | 

NOW Ox cer. 10,863 aleleike¥e 11,980 20,672 1.90 5,022 5,256 10,383 5,841 5,877 1,597 

(Seasonally adjusted monthly averages) 

OWafels.». <.: 8,802 9,043 9,756 18,328 2.08 4,030 4,261 8,422 4,772 4,782 1,334 
eee 9,051 9,226 10,433 18,716 PL OVE 4,156 4,325 9,116 4,896 4,901 We ssUes 
ieee 9,253 9,156 10,327 19,145 2.07 4,232 4,129 8,998 5,021 5,027 1,329 
IV 9,495 9,478 10,364 19,561 2.06 4,332 4,310 9,017 5,163 5,168 1,347 

10761 .....:. 9,864 10,151 10,760 20,008 2.03 4,471 4,736 9,355 5,393 5,415 1,404 

ee. 10,591 10,865 11,692 20,487 1.93 4,888 5,116 10,165 DOS 5,749 We VAE 
Ieee: 11,066 11,288 12,162 20,796 1.88 5,142 5,302 10,469 5,924 5,986 1,693 
IV 11,946 12,282 13,345 21,425 1.79 5,570 5,862 11,559 6,376 6,420 1,785 

(Seasonally adjusted) 

NO Tiles. 2. 8,618 8,683 9,417 18,180 Zain 3,929 3,958 8,092 4,689 4,725 Woey 
ae 85755 9,116 9,777 18,311 2.09 3,961 4,290 8,420 4,794 4,826 Unser 
Mie 9,034 9,331 10,074 18,493 2.05 4,201 4,535 8,755 4,834 4,796 320 
A...... 8,907 9,223 10,390 18,545 2.08 4,068 4,399 9,086 4,839 4,824 1,304 
M...... 9,034 8,958 10,313 18,689 2.07 4,129 4,043 9,000 4,905 4,915 ales bs} 
Sipe 9,213 9,497 10,597 18,915 2.05 4,271 4,533 9,262 4,942 4,964 toc 
eae 9,214 8,923 10,306 18,962 2.06 4,236 3,969 8,995 4,979 4,954 1,310 
Ate: 9,153 9,217 10,370 19,187 2.10 4,129 4,181 9,047 5,023 5,036 1,323 
See 9,393 9,329 10,306 19,285 2.05 4,332 4,237 8,951 5,061 5,093 1,354 
Ore 9,548 9,647 10,405 19,420 2.03 4,376 4,495 9,070 Sale 13), oy 1,334 
Nie. 9,364 9,392 10,433 19,636 2.10 4,264 4,290 9,097 5,100 5,102 1,336 
Peer. 9,573 9,394 10,254 19,626 2.05 4,358 4,145 8,884 5,215 5,249 SAO 
19735 ...... 9,623 9,858 10,490 19,817 2.06 ATSif 4,560 9,128 5,306 5,298 1,363 
a ,905 10,087 10,673 20,150 2.03 4,505 4,637 9,260 5,400 5,451 1,413 
Mee. 10,065 10,507 Tats 20,057 1.99 4,592 5,011 9,679 5,472 5,495 1,437 
(oo 10,420 10,762 11,458 20,398 1.96 4,809 5,114 9,984 5,610 5,648 1,474 
Mi. 10,479 10,701 11,680 20,464 1.95 4,768 4,932 10,148 SANT 5,769 ipooe 
Ue. 10,874 Atos 11,939 20,600 1.89 5,088 5,303 10,364 5,787 5,830 575 
= ase 10,892 10,819 11,866 20,576 1.89 5,109 4,975 10,229 5,782 5,844 16S7, 
ARE .. 10,781 10,930 12,015 20,879 1.94 4,916 5,022 10,335 5,865 5,909 1,681 
See: 11,526 2 to 12,604 20,934 1.82 5,400 5,908 10,843 6,126 6,206 1,761 
OR. 11,749 12,396 13,098 21,128 1.80 5,461 6,066 11831 6,288 6,330 1,767 
Nave 11,805 aid afehrei7es! 21,429 1.81 5,484 5,605 11,598 6,321 6,373 Ur Ares: 
Die 12,883 12,473 13,563 Oehee: A TAEL 54165 5,916 11,749 6,518 6,557 1,814 


Note: The 1976, 1977 and 1978 figures are subject to revision. 


() Ratio of total inventories held to shipments. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Inventories, Shipments and Orders in Manufacturing Industries, Monthly, Cat. 31-001. 
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Reference Table 23 
Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry 
1947 — 1978 


(1971 = 100) 
Real Mines, Manufacturing 
Years Real domestic quarries 
and domestic product less and oil Non- 
quarters product Agriculture agriculture wells Total durable Durable 
(Weights) (100.000) (3.371) (96.629) (3.819) (22.862) (11.496) (11.366) 
TOA Soe een ee 31.2 58.4 29.5 ont 30.2 33.0 27.6 
FOAS ME ee eae 32.3 60.3 30.6 17.4 Silas} 34.1 29.1 
140 Fee. eee 33.3 56.8 31.9 19.3 32.5 35.4 29.5 
RAC Le) 9 eee a ees 35.6 62.1 34.0 ote 34.6 37.8 Oiled 
NOS rere ors. cote 38.4 70.9 36.3 23.8 37.6 39.7 S155) 
NGOS te are 41.3 86.8 38.4 25.4 39.0 40.8 Shee 
FS ES a oe eee oct 43.0 79.4 40.8 27.6 41.8 43.6 40.0 
POCA Aba ae heer See 42.4 61.0 41.3 30.6 40.9 44.3 37.5 
150 ee 46.8 75.2 45.1 36.3 44.8 47.6 42.2 
NO5G erat cee 50.8 79.9 49.0 42.1 49.0 51.4 46.7 
NOD sae. ae 51.0 67.2 50.2 46.2 48.9 O2at 45.3 
GDS eek ee ee 51.9 74.5 50.6 47.0 48.0 53.5 42.6 
1M 1o\: Beste mem erreeae 54.6 2-2 53.6 53.1 51.6 57.2 46.0 
1960S eee eee 55.9 Tas 54.8 53.2 52.4 58.8 46.2 
WOO TA see onc 57.0 65.5 S6u7) 54.6 54.6 61.6 47.6 
19 G2 foe eee eee 61.0 79.9 60.3 58.0 59.6 65.4 53.9 
ASG Set ir ee 64.5 89.7 63.5 (3a 74 63.7 68.5 58.9 
AGG Sree eee eee 69.2 Silat 68.7 68.8 69.8 73.8 65.9 
19693..5.. oo 74.1 83.6 73.8 72.0 76.1 77.8 74.5 
196GRee ee 79.5 95.5 78.9 73.3 81.5 82.4 80.6 
WIG Tee ee 82.2 THE 82.4 THES 83.6 84.3 82.9 
ISGS Hoe. eee 86.9 82.5 Sine 83.2 89.3 88.7 89.7 
NIOO RS es eee 92.1 87.3 92.3 83.8 95.7 94.6 96.8 
TOP OR a eo 94.4 86.1 94.8 95.7 94.4 95.4 93.4 
AO Gee ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Were es nc ee 105.6 88.2 106.3 107.4 107.2 107.3 107.2 
NOL See ee 113.4 89.5 114.2 120.6 116.9 114.3 119.5 
1974 118.1 82.0 119.4 119.2 120.8 116.9 124.7 
NOS e ee es ee 119.0 91.7 119.9 108.9 114.1 111.3 116.9 
SVG tte Meee 125.2 104.2 125.9 110.2 120.2 117.9 122.5 
USI Sete. 1. eee 129.0 101.3 130.0 114.3 124.8 122.6 126.9 
UOT SR a ee 13373 109.2 134.2 104.4 134.1 133.4 134.8 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
LC ASM Pe a 116.9 89.2 117.9 112.0 Weare files 114.1 
Le cre area 117.9 91.9 118.8 107.1 lilsee ialalas 115.0 
Ul... 119.9 93.0 120.8 109.3 114.7 bee 118.1 
IN Bie cts go ee ee eZ 92.3 122.1 107.4 115.8 Wdle 120.5 
PSST ASHLD ce eaten 123.2 104.4 123.8 109.6 118.4 115.3 A215 
[its l2ore 103.9 125.9 109.3 121.6 118.9 124.3 
AY Pe Re ean 125.8 107.7 126.4 109.0 120.7 118.8 122.6 
iterate te nee 126.5 101.5 127.4 112.4 120.2 118.6 121.8 
1977 | 128.1 95.5 129.3 116.1 123.5 121.9 ear 
ees Bae 128.4 100.6 129.4 11524 124.2 122.2 126.1 
Lk See eases 129.3 104.2 130.2 114.0 124.9 122.5 We 
AV ee 130.2 104.8 131.1 112.0 126.7 124.1 129.3 
SOR nes ee 131.4 109.9 132.2 108.9 128.6 129.0 128.2 
lose ene 132.5 107.4 133.4 103.1 132.7 131.4 134.1 
Lh Pel oe Ne 134.0 109.8 134.8 100.3 135.9 135.0 136.8 
IV 135.4 108.9 136.3 105.4 139.2 138.0 140.4 


Construction 


(6.990) 
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Reference Table 23 (continued) 
Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry 


1947 — 1978 
(1971 = 100) 
Electric Trans- Community, 
power, portation, Finance, business Public 

Year gas and storage and Trade insurance and administration 

and water commu- and real personal and 

quarters utilities nication Total Wholesale Retail estate service defence 

(Weights) (2.816) (9.096) (4.509) (11.367) (6.858) (12.036) (19.359) (7.388) 

| CYATA, 45 4k ee erie 13.6 31.0 29.3 33.5 36.3 — 31.4 — 

SECS 14.4 Shi (es) 29.5 33.1 35.5 — 32.4 — 

‘1S )4\) en eco tose 31.6 30.3 34.5 37.3 — 33.8 —_ 

IDO) Meee sccsceueincesvs: 17.2 32.7 31.4 36.9 40.6 — 34.9 — 

“hy has” 19.6 35.8 34.0 oY fee) 39.7 — 36.5 — 

‘SEY Se 21.4 37.8 36.2 39.9 42.4 — 38.2 — 

“1 GSS) eee 22.4 38.3 38.3 42.6 45.5 — 39.7 —_— 

|S eed 24.5 37.3 38.5 43.0 46.1 — 40.4 — 

“SENS, 250 ae 27.8 42.4 43.5 47.9 in] AG) — 41.4 —_ 

“ISG: Oh ae eee ya tO) 47.3 48.1 52.3 Dore -—— 43.9 — 

MDa cee ot eSles.ovsccstees 33.4 47.4 47.5 52.3 55.6 — 45.3 — 

‘| SENS) = ar 36.6 45.8 48.4 DoD 57.0 — 47.0 —_— 

SEY). 41.6 49.5 53.4 Sifaul 59.8 —_ 49.6 — 

“S10! ah eee 45.3 50.9 53.0 57.2 60.2 — Slee —_ 

BION on cite anaes 48.0 54.3 54.5 58.6 61.5 56.5 53.3 (ys 

SO 50.6 56.5 SHEL, 62.2 65.3 60.0 56.1 77.9 

GY SS), yee 53.6 60.4 61.0 65.2 68.1 63.4 59.5 78.5 

“(18% <i eee 58.0 65.5 67.2 70.0 72.1 67.8 63.9 80.3 

“(OS | oe 62.4 69.6 74.0 75.8 le 71.6 69.1 81.8 

OG .. eeeee 67.9 (9.3 79.7 80.7 81.4 76.7 74.6 84.7 

MOOT bce desecrccitt 72.6 79.5 84.3 84.8 85.2 80.8 80.3 89.3 

GS. 78.2 83.9 88.6 88.3 88.1 86.4 85.6 90.7 

SIGS) seoererr ye een 85.4 89.8 93.6 92.8 92.3 91.6 91.7 92.7 

“\2)/40), 22 re 93.3 94.4 94.8 93.8 93.1 96.1 95.6 95.9 

SIC ae ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

2022. os een 111-3 107.0 109.0 108.1 109.6 106.0 104.9 104.2 

BUS ee eco sce caes 120.4 WBE 118.0 118.2 118.0 114.3 109.8 110.0 

IAS ss vav cee tse veal 129.7 123.6 1203, 126.1 125.4 119.4 115.3 114.2 

S/S): eo 130.0 126.1 126.3 UIST 129.5 126.4 120.0 118.6 

CAG) eee 140.4 131.4 133.1 126.8 137.6 134.0 125.4 122.6 

-SICTA re 148.6 136.7 134.9 VTE 140.3 142.6 129.4 124.4 

~ S/S ele 1Diat 141.7 139.6 131.4 145.4 148.7 133.2 125.5 

(Seasonally adjusted) 

A ae 129.3 125.6 123.2 119.3 126.0 123.6 117.6 116.6 
Utscenee Ee ene 129.3 126.2 124.2 121.0 125.4 125.6 119.1 117.4 
Ute eee 129.9 126.1 WIA 122.8 130.1 127.5 I2Zdet 119.4 
Vereen. 1Sae1 126.4 130.5 12380 135.3 128.6 122:3 120.7 

7G) ees 129.0 130.1 126.3 132.7 130.6 123.3 120.8 
Ree 283 139.3 129.8 133.3 WIS) 137.4 132.6 124.8 122.3 
hl See eae ae 140.7 133.3 183.5 126.2 138.6 135.0 126.2 123.4 
ode eageee eee 146.3 133.4 135.1 126.9 140.7 137.8 Wel 123.9 

Se 145.8 1Soost 135.8 128.5 141.0 139.7 128.5 WAS, 
IN) ecole nial ee 143.7 136.3 133.0 126.2 WSihal 142.3 128.6 123.8 
ee 149.4 137.6 134.9 126.9 140.5 143.3 129.7 ARE) 
(/ eh eeece ee 1p5:2 137.6 135.8 etek 141.9 145.0 130.9 124.8 

| SS) ae 161.3 139.7 138.1 129.5 144.1 145.9 132.3 WASH 
U  Seaaaere re seen 152.3 140.0 139.0 131.4 144.3 147.5 132.8 125.8 
Lies Pe 155.4 143.5 141.1 Ie2Ze0 147.0 149.7 133.4 126.2 
IN eee. ees 159.2 143.9 139.8 131.6 145.5 152.2 134.5 125.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry, 1971 = 100, Occasional, Cat. 61-510; Statistics Canada, Indexes of Real 
_ Domestic Product by Industry, Monthly, Cat. 61-005. 
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Construction 


Durable 


Manufacturing 
Non- 
durable 


Total 


Mines, 
quarries 
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Changes in the Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry 


1947 — 1978 


Reference Table 24 


(1971 = 100) 
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Changes in the Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry 


Reference Table 24 (continued) 
1947 — 1978 


(1971 = 100) 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry; and Statistics Canada, Indexes of Real Domestic Product by industry 


(1971 = 100). 


Reference Table 25 
indexes of Real Domestic Product by Major Industrial Grouping 


1947 — 1978 
(1971 = 100) 
Commercial Goods- Index 
Years industries Goods- producing Service- Non- of 
and Commercial less producing industries producing commercial industrial 
quarters industries agriculture industries less agriculture industries industries production 
(Weights) (81.341) (77.970) (40.754) (37.383) (59.246) (18.659) (29.497) 
194 (pr ween 31.0 29.1 30.4 26.9 32.1 — 26.4 
AQAG ee oe cct-c: 32.1 30.2 32.0 28.4 32.7 — 27.8 
AQAOT ee eae 32.9 31.3 32.6 29.5 34.0 —_ 28.8 
1950 35.3 33.4 35.3 31.9 35.8 — 30.9 
OS ieee 38.0 BON 38.6 34.6 37.9 —_ 33.8 
OS Aree eee 40.8 37.6 42.0 36.3 40.3 —_— 35.2 
NODS Meee ccs coos: 42.5 39.9 43.6 39.1 42.2 —_ 37.8 
19547 Asse 41.5 40.3 41.6 39.4 43.0 — 37.7 
IOSD See eee 46.2 44.3 47.2 43.7 46.2 — 41.9 
195 Gye here 50.4 48.5 Siz8 48.4 49.4 — 46.3 
ghey fave pean ye 50.5 49.5 §1.3 49.4 50.5 —_ 47.0 
NQOGt eee Oilee 49.7 52.1 49.4 ONES — 46.7 
LOO eee ere 54.0 52.9 54.5 VAS) 54.4 —_— 50.8 
ASG ee ee eee 55.1 53.9 55.8 53.5 55.6 — 51.9 
19Gil Pere es 56.3 55.8 56.3 55.4 57.6 61.9 53.9 
I9GQee A 60.5 59.5 61.6 59.9 60.5 64.7 58.5 
196332245 ee.. 64.1 62.9 65.6 63.2 63.7 67.2 62.3 
AQGA re secant: 68.9 68.3 70.5 69.4 68.1 70.7 68.5 
NGOS Reka cae 74.1 13.0 76.2 75.4 U2ED 74.3 74.2 
(96Gee > oc eee 79.6 78.8 81.9 80.5 UTE LS 78.8 79.0 
LOG (ieee eee 81.9 82.1 82.3 82.6 82.2 84.3 81.7 
(968m eee 86.7 86.9 87.5 87.9 86.6 88.6 87.3 
1960 Mee. 225 92.0 92.2 92.7 93.2 91.6 92.9 93.0 
NOLO RR ee oo 94.1 94.4 93.6 94.3 95.1 96.7 94.5 
1971 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
NOL 2 eee 106.2 107.0 105.0 106.5 106.1 103.3 107.6 
NSTC ween 114.9 116.0 113.6 115.8 113-2 107.0 Wie 
OPA een 2. ae. 120.0 121.6 116.4 119.5 119.3 110.0 121.4 
1975 120.4 121.6 27, 114.6 123.3 112.9 114.9 
1976 127.4 128.5 119.3 120.7 129.2 ee 120.7 
LCA fe. 2s eens 131.8 133.1 122.3 124.2 133.6 116.8 125.6 
LET AS he, ap ae oe 136.8 138.0 126.6 128.2 137.9 118.2 132.3 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
1919 [eae es 118.1 119.4 110.9 112.9 121.0 111.6 114.1 
Il 119.2 120.3 111.4 ditse2 122.2 112.0 113.8 
Hl 121.3 122.5 113.7 115.6 124.1 113.6 115.4 
Vee Bot cae: 122.7 124.0 114.6 116.6 125.6 114.2 116.1 
RPA SH es Pelee ae iZoe2 126.1 118.1 119.3 126.7 114.3 18.8 
127.5 128.5 120.4 Ae) 128.4 115.0 121.6 
ieee. 128.1 129.0 AITSES 120.5 130.1 Wiksers 121.0 
IV 128.9 130.1 119.4 121.0 esa le! 116.0 121.6 
Seles 130.7 132.2 121.4 123.8 USe7/ 
I 131.2 132.5 122.0 123.9 132.8 1163 1048 
he 132.2 133.4 22-0 124.2 133.9 Were 383.70 
NY decae euaeoes 133.2 134.5 123.3 125.0 135.0 Whed 127.4 
1978 | 134.6 135.6 124.2 12525 136.4 117.6 
Tl 135.8 137.1 125.8 127.5 137.1 118.2 130.6 
i Sree 137.5 138.7 126.9 128.4 138.8 118.5 133.0 
139.2 140.5 129.5 131.4 139.3 118.5 136.6 


iy ig Statistics Canada, Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry; Statistics Canada, Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry (1971 
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Reference Table 26 

Changes in the Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Major Industrial Grouping 
1947 — 1978 

(1971 = 100) 


Commercial Goods- Index 
Years industries Goods- producing Service- Non- of 
and Commercial less producing industries producing commercial industrial 
quarters industries agriculture industries less agriculture industries industries production 


(Per cent change from previous period) 


OAT ee eel: 6.9 9.0 5.9 10.2 2.9 — 9.5 
GAG Be oe ce 35 3.8 5.3 5.6 1.9 — Bye) 
A ON Be 25 3.6 1.9 3.9 4.0 — 3.6 
EO) 6. se eee 8 6.7 8.3 fh 7] 53 — 7.3 
TSS ee cele eae ee 7.6 6.9 9.3 8.5 5.9 — 9.4 
“Oe a 7.4 533 8.8 4.9 6.3 — 4.1 
236) :2 Sern 4.2 6.1 3.8 Tell 4.7 — 7.4 
BOAT SR ee... —2.4 1.0 —46 0.8 1.9 — == (0) 
“SIGs a ee nes 9.9 13.5 10.9 7.4 — leat 
DE 9.1 9.5 9.7 10.8 6.9 — 10.5 
Eh ae 0.2 al = 110) 2.) 222. — Tes 
BED ee. rcs 1.4 0.4 1.6 -= 2.0 — 0.6 
| SG) eee a), 6.4 4.6 6.3 5.6 — 8.8 
CO) ae 2.0 1.9 2.4 1.9 2.2 _— 22 
* SYS ee Ae ee 2.2 oD 0.9 3.6 3.6 — 3.9 
ie ee Ths 6.6 9.4 8.1 5.0 4.5 8.5 
aC} tee 6.0 S)7/ 6.5 Ses 5.8) 3.9 6.5 
a ae ds 8.6 UE 9.8 6.9 5.2 10.0 
BG Ses eis ccdosnc: se 7.9 8.1 8.6 6.5 By 8.3 
BOG ee cic ae: 7.4 6.9 WED. 6.8 7.0 6.4 6.5 
IG /preret se J. 2.9 4.2 0.5 2.6 5.9 7.0 3.4 
eh 5.9 5.8 6.3 6.4 5.4 5.1 6.9 
| a 6.1 6.1 5.9 6.0 5.8 4.9 6.5 
“S)040) 52) See 2.3 2.4 1.0 AZ 3.8 4.1 1.6 
“SG 6.3 5.9 6.9 6.1 512 3.4 SE) 
(2) ae 6.2 7.0 5.0 6.5 6.1 She! WAS 
S/S. eee 8.2 8.4 8.2 8.7 6.7 3.6 9.4 
A ee case 4.4 4.8 2.5 Si2 5.4 2.8 Sail 
OAS a 0.3 0.0 =e) — 4 3.4 2.6 ah! 
"ASS eee 5.8 5x7, 5.9 Sr 4.8 2.0 5m 
SN Ciceeeee 3.4 3.6 2.5 2.9 3.4 1.4 4.0 
” Ra ohn ee 3.8 Sh7/ 35 3.2 3.3 eZ 8} 
(Seasonally adjusted) 

| ey = 2 = 1%! =Sh7 SEN76 0.5 0.3 SEs 
a ee 0.9 0.8 0.4 0.2 1.0 0.4 0.2 
lives 1.8 1.8 725 Poa, nS eS ec 
[Vee ee 1e2 2 0.7 0.9 1.2 0.5 0.6 
TAS) Seer eames 2.0 3 bare onl AG 0.8 0.0 2.4 
ee 1.8 1.9 1.9 2 1.4 0.7 2.3 
ip 0.5 0.4 =(0)7/ =i iL8! 0.6 = (05 

Iie ee eae: 0.6 0.9 0.0 0.4 0.9 0.3 0.5 
V/A ee 1.4 1.6 ers 2.3 1.0 1.0 2.5 
et ws, 0.4 0.2 0.5 0.1 0.0 (07 0.2 

TUS eee 0.8 0.7 0.4 0.2 0.9 0.3 0.7 

IN e, Poet cs 0.8 0.8 0.7 ON 0.8 0.3 ea 

7G) 1.0 0.9 0.7 0.4 1.0 0.4 Wee 
ll Seen 0.9 ie 1S 1.6 0.6 0.5 es 

Th seen 183 We 0.9 0.8 1.2 0.3 1.8 
Aco eee Ue 1.3 2.0 2.3 0.4 0.0 PL 


Source: Statistics Canada, Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry; Statistics Canada, Index of Real Domestic Product by Industry (1971 = 
100). 
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Reference Table 27 
Main Components of the Labour Market'” 


1966 — 1978” 


Years Population Labour force Employment 
and 15 years 
months and over Total Male Female Total Male Female 


(Thousands of persons) 


NSCOR ee 13,083 7,493 5,147 2,346 7,242 4,975 2,267 
WG (ies. oc: 13,444 7,747 5,261 2,485 7,451 5,058 2,393 
1OGG ieee 2 eee 13,805 7,951 5,354 2,097 7,593 5,110 2,483 
1969) te. ; 14,162 8,194 5,465 2,728 7,832 5,230 2,601 
DLO Re inc sc: 14,528 8,395 SOM 2,824 7,919 5,260 2,660 
AG 7Areee eee 14,872 8,639 5,667 2,972 8,104 5,329 PA TETES 
NO 2 teens See 15,186 8,897 5,797 3,101 8,344 5,460 2,885 
LSI AS Foe Avy eomceeee 15,526 9,276 5,973 3,303 8,761 5,678 3,083 
1974 eee. 15,924 9,639 6,163 3,477 9,125 5,870 3,255 
OP SR oe eee, 16,323 9,974 6,294 3,680 9,284 5,903 3,381 
197 GM ene 16,706 10,206 6,369 3,837 9,479 5,965 SIS 
ULB pee eae ke 17,057 10,498 6,505 3,994 9,648 6,031 Soa 7/ 
1O7GR eer cere: 17,381 10,882 6,650 4,232 9,972 6,148 3,824 
(Seasonally adjusted)®) 

AS7i7 2 Si reece grey: 16,901 10,362 6,467 3,895 9,574 6,029 3,545 
16,931 10,381 6,462 3,919 9,556 6,004 3502 

M 16,956 10,402 6,464 3,938 9,566 5,995 3,571 

A 16,983 10,422 6,483 3,939 9,576 6,013 3,563 

M 17,016 10,464 6,495 3,969 9,645 6,031 3,614 

J 17,043 10,460 6,485 3,975 9,630 6,018 3,612 
Jee. See 17,070 10,490 6,488 4,002 9,636 6,010 3,626 

A 17,104 10,551 6,513 4,038 9,687 6,034 3,653 

Ss 17,130 10,582 6,542 4,040 9,710 6,054 3,656 

O 17,156 10,616 6,553 4,063 ON7eil 6,067 3,664 

N 17,183 10,629 6,558 4,071 9,733 6,062 3,671 

D 17,207 10,639 6,562 4,077 9,735 6,056 3,679 
HOPS Riker cree noe 17,238 10,663 6,555 4,108 9,777 6,061 3,716 
Eee 17,267 10,719 6,584 4,135 9,825 6,090 3,735 

M 17,291 10,799 6,612 4,187 9,875 6,104 3,77A 

y \ Paper 17,316 10,800 6,607 4,193 9,884 6,091 3,793 
Misia 17,348 10,847 6,629 4,218 9,920 6,115 3,805 

5 i ae leote 10,885 6,654 4,231 9,962 6,141 3,821 
uaa 17,395 10,926 6,669 4,257 10,018 6,168 3,850 

A 17,423 10,949 6,687 4,262 10,027 6,174 3,853 
Slenksee 17,446 10,975 6,690 4,285 10,042 6,177 3,865 

Ox ere 17,470 10,969 6,690 4,279 10,070 6,196 3,874 
Nee oe 17,494 10,999 6,698 4,301 10,093 6,202 3,891 

Di ene! 17,518 11,037 6,717 4,320 10,142 6,234 3,908 


‘ Small differences in totals may arise due to the seasonal adjustment process, or rounding. 
) Labour force survey data were first collected under the revised Labour Force Survey in January, 1975. In January, 1976, the Revised Survey 


replaced the Former Survey. Revised data have been estimated back to 1966. The former Labour Force survey data (1954-1975) may be found in the 
1976 edition of this Review. 


‘3) Population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 
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Reference Table 27 (continued) 
Main Components of the Labour Market” 
1966 — 1978) 


Immigrants 
Years Unemployment rate Participation rate destined to 
and er en) ae: |e rs Unem- Total the labour 
months Total Male Female Total Male Female ployment immigration force 
(Per cent) (Thousands of persons) 
BOGOE. 3.4 3.3 3.4 57.3 79.8 35.4 251 195 99 
“ISOS ee ae 3.8 3.9 3.7 57.6 79.3 36.5 296 223 120 
BOGS HS. ch ..00,.: 4.5 4.6 4.4 57.6 78.6 37.1 358 184 95 
SOOO... 4.4 4.3 4.7 57.9 78.3 38.0 362 162 84 
NOLO... .25:0.5-- SEU 5.6 5.8 57.8 77.8 38.3 476 148 78 
| O(a eee 6.2 6.0 6.6 58.1 17.3 39.4 535 122 61 
Se a 6.2 5.8 7.0 58.6 12.8 40.2 553 122 59 
SAS) eas eee 5:6 4.9 6.7 59.7 Uh 72 41.9 515 184 92 
BUA. chic: 5.3 4.8 6.4 60.5 78.7 43.0 514 218 106 
Oo ses ogos 6.9 6.2 8.1 61.1 78.4 44.4 690 188 81 
BO len... Jal 6.3 8.4 61.1 77.6 45.2 727 149 61 
SIE ere 8.1 7.3 9.4 61.5 77.6 46.0 850 WAS 48 
I eee 8.4 7.6 9.6 62.6 eS) 47.8 911 n.a n.a 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
BOTT eck. 7.6 6.8 9.0 61.3 77.9 45.3 788 — —_ 
[set 7.9 Teal 9.4 61.3 MET 45.5 825 26 11 
NAS een 8.0 1.3 9.3 61.3 77.6 45.6 836 =a = 
Age Oh 8.1 led 9.5 61.4 TESTE 45.6 846 == —- 
Mia eas. 7.8 TCS 8.9 61.5 The 45.8 819 32 13 
[Dh ae am 7.9 U Pz 9.1 61.4 77.5 45.8 830 — = 
1s ee room 7.4 9.4 61.5 17.4 46.1 854 — — 
Awe. 8.2 7.4 9.5 61.7 LE 46.4 864 33 13 
Soe he: 8.2 AS 9.5 61.8 77.8 46.3 872 — — 
Ome: ... 8.3 7.4 9.8 61.9 iets} 46.5 885 — — 
IN Bes: 8.4 7.6 9.8 61.9 alert 46.6 896 24 10 
Lee. 8.5 el 9.8 61.8 Wills 46.6 904 — — 
B9O78 J .......... 8.3 7.5 9.5 61.9 77.4 46.8 886 — — 
pi, + ee 8.3 Tf sah 9.7 62.1 itl 47.0 894 20 9 
Mie ets 8.6 ete 9.9 62.5 10.9 47.6 924 — — 
Age enc 8.5 7.8 9.5 62.4 TEAST 47.6 916 — — 
NSE: his 7.8 9.8 62.5 Gle8 47.8 927 24 10 
ie es Bee 8.5 Teatf 9.7 62.7 78.0 47.8 923 — — 
pee. A 8.3 TE: 9.6 62.8 78.1 48.1 908 — —— 
[AOS ae 8.4 (oll 9.6 62.8 78.2 48.0 922 18 7 
See 8.5 (hil 9.8 62.9 78.1 48.2 933 —_ — 
Ome 8.2 7.4 9.5 62.8 78.0 48.1 899 — — 
NP. 8.2 7.4 9.5 62.9 78.0 48.3 906 n.a. n.a. 
[DY ae 8.1 ee 9.5 63.0 78.2 48.4 895 — —— 


n.a. = not available. 


() Small differences in totals may arise due to the seasonal adjustment process, or rounding. 


(2) See note 2 on reference table 27. 


8) Immigration statistics are by quarters and are not seasonally adjusted. 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, Monthly, Cat. 71-001; Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics, Annual, Cat. 71-201; 


Department of Employment and Immigration, /mmigration Statistics. Quarterly Immigration Bulletin. 
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Changes in the Main Components of the Labour Market 


Reference Table 28 
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Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force; Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics. 


(). (2) See notes 2 and 3 on reference table 27. 
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Reference Table 29 
Participation and Unemployment Rates by Sex and Age Groups 
1966 — 1978” 


Participation rates Unemployment rates 
Years 15-24 254 15-24 25-4 
and SS =e See 
months Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
(Percentage) 
MO GO reek cx eee ces 64.1 48.4 84.9 nlee 6.3 4.8 2.6 2.7 
TITS Ze pede ee eae ieee 64.1 49.1 84.5 bY) 8 ee 55 3.0 2.8 
OGG tekete c t eD  h 63.3 49.8 84.0 32.8 8.7 6.5 35 3.3 
OGG Reece... eee. 62.7 50.2 83.8 33.8 8.3 6.5 re $h7/ 
‘ACR 5 ee ee ee 62.5 49.5 83.3 34.5 11.2 8.6 4.1 4.4 
OR Lene ee 62.7 50.8 82.7 35.4 12.0 9.8 4.3 5.0 
SAS Eee a meee 64.4 51.8 82.3 36.2 11.9 9.6 4.1 Tf 
‘|  ae  B e E reee 66.8 54.2 82.3 37.6 10.0 9.2 3.4 5.4 
ICS A ee 68.9 56.0 82.2 38.5 9.6 8.9 eh! by. 
SET a So ee 68.8 56.8 81.9 40.0 1225 11.4 43 6.5 
RY ADS sea eee eee 67.9 56.8 81.1 41.1 ior W741 4.2 6.6 
CAT) aati Seats See eerie 68.8 Sino 80.9 42.1 14.9 13.8 4.9 7.4 
ISVAG) a eee oe ne 69.7 58.9 81.0 44.0 loot 13.9 a. al 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
TRA CSLS eee ee ee 69.9 ‘SY fall 80.8 41.0 13.7 12.9 4.6 tal 
Fe ee ais cu coon 69.0 57.4 80.9 41.4 14.4 14.1 4.8 hat 
LVS > Sone ore 2 eee 69.0 57.5 80.7 41.6 14.6 13.8 4.9 7.2 
| Nd a ie: 68.9 Shall 81.0 41.4 14.5 14.2 5.0 Wes 
UNE 5 oe eine 69.0 ove2 80.9 41.9 14.3 1B) 4.9 6.9 
Ree rae 68.4 56.9 80.8 42.0 14.5 SEG 4.9 (e772 
cl SRF Ieee on a ee 68.3 57.9 80.7 42.0 15.0 14.5 5.0 0) 
AGE Nee 8 68.6 57.6 80.8 42.5 15.2 14.1 4.9 7.4 
Se 69.1 57.8 80.9 42.4 15.1 13.8 Han Hao 
(2 OYE I eee 69.1 57.9 81.0 42.6 15.6 14.2 4.9 28, 
hi a et 68.9 57.6 81.0 42.8 16.0 13.8 4.9 8.0 
(DY. 3k ee Ree, 68.4 56.8 81.0 43.1 16.0 , 13.9 5.1 7.9 
\S)(Ach al |e Renee aie Se 68.2 57.8 80.8 43.0 15.6 13.7 Seal 7.6 
BN eh ears 2 69.0 57.9 80.8 43.3 15.4 13.8 5.0 7.8 
NE ae gt A 69.7 8h // 80.9 43.8 15.7 14.0 i) 2 8.1 
VOR ew 69.0 58.3 80.9 43.9 15.8 13.4 oS 7.8 
Mieke ee. of 69.5 58.6 80.9 44.0 1525 14.0 5S 7.9 
ts? 5 a Me da 69.3 59.0 81.2 44.0 15.0 13.9 5.4 7.8 
J 5) ES ee 70.0 59.2 81.1 44.3 14.6 13.4 eS 7.8 
TNA tn Oya, ae 70.0 59.2 81.2 44.2 14.9 14.0 5.4 7.6 
See eee 69.9 59.5 81.1 44.4 14.7 14.1 55 7.8 
Opee OM ese. 70.0 59.5 81.0 44.2 14.3 yr Dee 7.6 
Nee aerate. 70.5 59.8 80.8 44.4 14.8 14.1 5.1 7.4 
DD eae tn wrt dey: 70.8 59.6 80.8 44.6 14.4 14.2 4.9 7.4 


() See note 2 on reference table 27. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force; Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics. 
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Reference Table 30 
Participation Rates, Canada and by Region” 


1966 — 1978 
Years ha ie 
and Atlantic Prairie British 
months Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia 
(Labour force as a percentage of population 15 years and over) 
1966 . pi sneer etal © ae eoeies 57.3 50.4 56.0 59.8 58.3 56.7 
1967 ee Sie 57.6 50.4 56.4 60.2 58.3 Sled 
1968 .. ROC ue ara ec Rca 57.6 50.0 55.6 60.3 595 5726 
1969 socaoeeaosacoet aep : 57.9 49.9 55.9 60.5 59.7 58.2 
1970. ss ancis RETO A ee DiS 49.4 55.4 60.5 60.0 58.7 
1971 Bee 58.1 49.8 56.0 60.9 60.0 58.3 
1972 cn See oe 58.6 50.5 55.9 61.7 60.8 58.8 
ihe). ere re Gt 59.7 52.3 57.6 62.4 61.8 59.6 
1974 ... eee. ae ne 60.5 53.4 58.0 63.4 62.6 60.3 
VOL DR occurs nein ces: ; 61.1 53.5 58:0 64.1 63.0 61.1 
ISOM cer nrte os 61.1 53.4 58.3 63.9 63.8 61.3 
Ao 7 oe Oe re ine oe 61.5 Soe 58.9 64.3 64.3 61.5 
ORE cp ee ne 62.6 54.9 59.7 65.5 65.3 62.6 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
1977 J 61.3 S255) 58.8 64.0 64.2 60.9 
61.3 53.2 58.8 64.2 64.0 60.9 
Mirena dae 61.3 54.0 58.7 64.1 64.2 61.2 
A 61.4 53.4 58.5 64.2 64.8 61.2 
eee ner foe San 61.5 53.8 58.7 64.5 64.2 61.6 
Th: eas eomee teen oan. a 61.4 53.8 58.4 64.1 64.1 61.9 
J 61.5 54.2 58.4 64.1 64.1 61.9 
| \ Os 0 ees 61.7 54.4 58.8 64.4 64.2 61.9 
Sie ee ria ae 61.8 53.7 59.1 64.4 64.2 62.1 
O 61.9 53.5 59.3 64.9 64.5 61.2 
61.9 54.0 59.5 64.4 64.5 61.6 
LD he SON a Rater noha ahs 61.8 53.9 59.6 64.5 64.5 Gilea 
a RS Dit hcl leer Ss Anaes 61.9 54.0 59.3 64.5 64.4 61.8 
EMRE 5S ecm toe 62.1 54.3 59.7 64.5 64.9 62.3 
M 62.5 54.5 60.1 65.1 65.4 62.6 
| gt Comme ee es 62.4 54.9 59.7 65.2 65.3 62.2 
M... 62.5 54.7 60.0 65.2 65.7 62.3 
1 I See een en Oe 62.7 54.8 59.8 65.5 65.4 62.8 
Jee. 62.8 BYE) 59.6 65.9 65.6 62.3 
| a Re) RR 62.8 55.0 59.7 65.9 65.5 62.8 
S 62.9 55.0 59.7 65.9 65.3 63.1 
6 peepee meee tt 62.8 Doe 59.6 65.8 (3}5),7/ 62.8 
NUE ots eee seen 62.9 Sore 59.6 66.0 60:2 63.0 
| DE pees, be 63.0 Sor 59.6 66.3 65.7 63.1 


() See note 2 on reference table 27. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force; Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics. 
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Reference Table 31 
Labour Force, Canada and by Region") 


1966 — 1978 
Years 
and 
months Canada 
966.........-.. 7,493 
BOG Io. Sci0cs: 7,747 
19GS.....00..0.. 7,951 
ie a 8,194 
TOTO). ....20:.. 8,395 
yAR ae 8,639 
(Aas 8,897 
‘Yeh ae 9,276 
C4 ee ,639 
ie 9,974 
SOM osc. 10,206 
NOM. 10,498 
Cyt 10,882 
“(7/74 ane 10,362 
re 0,381 
Mine. 10,402 
)\dteee 10,422 
Me 10,464 
he aor 10,460 
RI 10,490 
1 eee 1O0%5534 
Shee 10,582 
OR. 10,616 
INE 10,629 
|B) eae 10,639 
nO73 J ........ 10,663 
Reo 4719 
Mi 10,799 
J\ Renee 10,800 
Mims 10,847 
ees: 10,885 
whereas 10,926 
AS cess: 10,949 
Sen: 10,975 
Ome: 10,969 
IN 10,999 
Pee: 11,037 


() See note 2 on reference table 27. 


Atlantic 
region 


Quebec 


Ontario 


(Thousands of persons) 


2,787 
2,891 


Prairie British Atlantic Prairie British 
region Columbia Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia 
(Per cent change from previous period) , 
1,263 717 —- — — oo — — 
1,287 759 3.4 1.6 3.4 3.8 1.9 5.9 
1,343 789 2.6 1.6 0.9 6h) 4.4 4.1 
1,376 830 Sh AeA Poff 3S 2:5 Set 
1,406 871 2.5 0.8 et Ore 2.2 4.9 
1,430 899 2.9 3.4 2.6 3.6 1.7 $i! 
1,471 938 3.0 3.4 1E5 3.6 2.9 4.3 
Lo22 987 ArS 5.8 4.9 3.6 O25 eZ 
1,576 1,040 3.9 4.1 2.8 4.4 3.6 5.4 
1,635 1,087 oO 2.6 3.0 3.6 Ser / 4.5 
ane 1,116 2:3 2.3 1.6 ters 4.7 2.6 
TB TATAS 1,144 2.9 2.9 2.5 2.8 Shih 220) 
1,852 1,192 27 / 4.2 2.6 3.8 4.3 4.2 


(Seasonally adjusted) 


OO 1,122 0.9 —1.1 
1,791 1,123 0.2 1.6 
1,758 1,130 0.2 iat 
WAS 1,132 0.2 — 1.1 
1,767 1,142 0.4 1.0 
1,768 1,149 0.0 0.2 
erat. 14159 0.3 0.8 
1,782 1,154 0.6 0.6 
1,784 1,164 0.3 —1.1 
UAE: 1,147 0.3 0.2 
1,800 1,156 0.1 a 
1,804 1,160 0.1 0.0 
1,806 1,165 0.2 0.5 
1,825 Up ueee 0.5 0.6 
1,840 1,184 Onn 0.5 
1,843 1,179 0.0 eal 
1,858 1,182 0.4 —0.1 
1,853 1,193 0.4 0.2 
1,861 1,187 0.4 1.3 
1,862 ieog 0.2 —0.7 
1,861 1,206 0.2 0.2 
1,876 1,203 —0.1 0.6 
1,865 1,209 0.3 0.2 
1,884 1,214 0.3 0.1 


DENN ONION OES) EK SONICS 


| 


SCO]NWHOONOONOGT WOHOND=WDRNMONNDY 


DO SOSOSOSOR 90 [OSC O99OS° SOS 
NACA OHoU RAM HYHROWNKAAMWOMNO 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force; Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics. 
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Reference Table 32 
Employment, Canada and by Region” 


1966 — 1978 
ects Atlantic Prairie British Atlantic Prairie British 
months Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia Canada _ region Quebec Ontario region Columbia 
(Thousands of persons) (Per cent change from previous period) 
1966 7,242 583 2,027 2,714 1,233 684 —_ — —- — == = 
1967 7,451 593 2,085 2,799 iPZo8 720 29 Uti 2.9 3.1 1.8 5.3 
1968 7,593 598 2,081 2,873 1,299 742 1-9 0.8 —0.1 2.6 3.5 3.0 
1969 7,832 607 2,126 2,979 1,331 788 3.2 es) 2 3.7 2.5 6.2 
1970 oa 612 2,128 3,037 1,337 805 jet 0.8 0.2 2.0 0.5 2.2 
DSM eee 8,104 628 DLO 3,113 1,356 834 2.4 2.6 2.2 PatS 1.4 3.7 
1972 8,344 642 2,205 3,239 1,394 865 3.0 2.5 1.4 4.1 2.8 3.7 
ABS Is ieeeepee 8,761 679 2,330 3,380 1,451 920 5.0 5.9 Dei 4.4 4.1 6.4 
1974 9,125 702 2,401 3,523 1,029 976 4.2 3.3 3.0 4.2 5.0 6.0 
1975 9,284 710 2,434 SHSAS: Tor 995 Uelé deat 1.4 Wes 3.1 1.9 
1976 9,479 725 2,456 3,645 1,641 1,020 Zan 1.1 0.9 1.9 4.5 20 
1977 9,648 756 2,473 3,714 1,690 1,047 as: 1.0 0.7 ue) 3.0 Pag 
1978 9,972 756 2,520 3,847 1,756 1,093 3.4 4.3 1.9 3.6 3.9 4.4 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
1977 J 9,574 705 2,485 3,671 1,669 1,023 0.9 —1.8 1.6 0.7 0.4 —0.4 
bee 556 710 2,466 3,675 1,671 1,029 —0.2 0.7 —0.8 0.1 0.1 0.6 
M.... 9,566 718 2,468 3,678 1,670 1,032 0.1 Ue 0.1 On —0.1 0.3 
Ae 9,576 igo 2,464 3,681 1,688 1,032 0.1 —0.4 —0.2 0.1 fle 0.0 
M.... 9,645 729 2,474 3,713 1,683 1,052 0.7 2.0 0.4 0.9 —0.3 1.9 
A ee 9,630 728 2,469 3,699 1,686 1,052 —0.2 —0.1 —0.2 —0.4 0.2 0.0 
See 9,636 734 2,454 3,710 1,685 1,051 0.1 0.8 —0.6 0.3 —0.1 —0.1 
Ann 9,687 737 2,474 3,724 1,696 1,055 0.5 0.4 9.8 0.4 0.7 0.4 
Sra 9,710 PAS) 2,480 3,735 1,700 1,065 0.2 — 1.1 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.9 
On 9,731 724 2,475 SHLALLTL TRCLO 1,049 0.2 —0.7 —0.2 Wel 0.6 —1.5 
N. 9,733 729 2,483 3,754 1,708 1,057 0.0 0.7 0.3 —0.6 —0.1 0.8 
OY 9,735 730 2,488 3,752 ein 1,062 0.0 0.1 0.2 —0.1 0.2 0.5 
1978 J . 9,777 #39 2,475 3,768 1,716 1,065 0.4 eZ —0.5 0.4 0.3 0.3 
lea 9,825 742 2,905 3,768 Wale 1,079 0.5 0.4 eZ 0.0 0.6 1.3 
M.... 9,875 740 Bole 3,796 1,743 1,085 0.5 —0.3 0.3 0.7 0.9 0.6 
A... 9,884 748 2,506 3,808 1,742 1,089 0.1 Te 1 —0.2 0.3 —0.1 0.4 
M.... 9,920 749 2015 3,816 1,760 1,088 0.4 0.1 0.4 0.2 1.0 —0.1 
ee 9,962 756 2,516 3,838 Weave 1,099 0.4 0.9 0.0 0.6 —0.2 1.0 
J 10,018 762 2,529 3,874 63 1,094 0.6 0.8 0.5 0.9 0.5 —0.5 
A 10,027 757 2,526 3,885 1,763 1,098 0.1 —0.7 —0.1 0.3 —0.1 0.4 
SS... 10,042 762 2,533 3,877 eon 1,107 OR 0.7 0.3 —0.2 —0.3 0.8 
QO... 10,070 768 2,539 3,890 WellTAS 1,102 0.3 0.8 0.2 0.3 1.3 —0.5 
N ... 10,093 770 2,542 3,901 1,772 1,104 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.3 —0.4 0.2 
DE S10s42 769 2,539 3,937 1,794 1,106 0.5 —0.1 —0.1 0.9 ee 0.2 


(1) See note 2 on reference table 27. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force; Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics. 
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Reference Table 33 
Unemployment, Canada and by Region” 


1966 — 1978 
Unemployed Unemployment rate 
Years 
and Atlantic Prairie British Atlantic Prairie British 
months Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia 
(Thousands of persons) (Per cent) 
OGG 03... 251 33 86 72 30 33 3.4 5.4 4.1 2.6 2.4 4.6 
DOORS... <: 296 33 100 92 32 39 3.8 5.3 4.6 3.2 7s) 5.1 
1968.......... 358 38 124 107 44 47 4.5 6.0 5.6 3.6 3.3 9.9 
1969 ........ 362 40 137 99 45 42 4.4 6.2 6.1 3.2 3.3 5.0 
NOTOL.....>- 476 40 160 139 69 67 Sif 6.1 7.0 4.4 4.9 Utell 
Ca ree 535 46 nical 178 74 65 6.2 6.8 7.3 5.4 9.2 Ues 
MOM etc 553 54 178 171 78 73 6.2 Theath Ud 5.0 5:3 7.8 
TASS eee Lays) Sif 169 152 tal 66 iS) 7.8 6.8 4.3 4.7 6.7 
NOTES, cineca 514 65 169 164 53 64 5.3 8.4 6.6 4.4 3.4 6.2 
iii 690 Wake 214 242 65 92 6.9 9.8 Shi. 6.3 3.9 8.5 
BOG oe neu: iit 88 233 240 tl 96 isl 10.9 8.7 6.2 4.1 8.6 
NOTE Bo... 850 104 284 280 86 97 8.1 12.6 10.3 7.0 4.9 8.5 
iS Yk: 911 108 307 300 96 98 8.4 Weds 10.9 Mee S72 8.3 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
HOGS... 788 96 250 263 81 99 7.6 12.0 9.1 6.7 4.6 8.8 
Fie: 825 104 274 279 80 94 7.9 12.8 10.0 Ths. 4.6 8.4 
M.... 836 110 272 277 88 98 8.0 13.3 9.9 7.0 5.0 8.7 
AY: 846 104 270 287 91 100 8.1 Wat 9.9 Thee 5.1 8.8 
M.... 819 98 271 280 84 90 7.8 11.9 9.9 7.0 4.8 7.9 
ace 830 101 267 279 82 97 7.9 12.3 9.8 7.0 4.6 8.4 
vie 854 102 285 273 86 100 8.1 2. 10.4 6.9 4.9 8.7 
/ eee 864 104 282 285 86 99 8.2 12.2 10.2 (Al 4.8 8.6 
Sha 872 103 298 286 84 96 8.2 220 10.6 Tel 4.8 8.3 
Oe 885 106 307 280 87 98 8.3 12.9 11.0 6.9 4.7 8.5 
NS 896 110 312 278 92 99 8.4 13.2 UP Uees 6.9 Sit 8.6 
Dee. 904 109 316 290 93 98 8.5 13.1 11.3 ee 5.2 8.4 
1978 J .... 886 104 316 282 90 100 8.3 12.3 11.3 7.0 5.0 8.6 
Eee 894 106 310 289 98 98 8.3 12.5 TAEO 7.1 5.4 8.3 
M.... 924 112 323 305 97 99 8.6 13.1 11.4 7.4 5.3 8.4 
A 916 113 313 309 101 90 8.5 13.1 late bE Be) 7.6 
M.... 927 111 322 307 98 94 8.5 12.9 11.4 7.4 5.3 8.0 
ee 923 106 316 305 96 94 8.5 12.3 Wale 7.4 5.2 7.9 
Je 908 111 294 303 96 93 8.3 Wet 10.4 7.3 5.2 3 
A. 922 110 306 298 99 101 8.4 12.7 10.8 GA 5.3 8.4 
Seen 933 107 304 311 104 99 8.5 12.3 10.7 7.4 5.6 8.2 
Oe 899 106 295 296 97 101 8.2 2c 10.4 he OZ 8.4 
Ns. 906 106 293 306 93 105 8.2 12.1 10.3 iss! 5.0 8.7 
Dy. 895 108 297 292 90 108 8.1 12.3 10.5 6.9 4.8 8.9 


“) See note 2 on reference table 27. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force; Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics. 
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Reference Table 34 


Unemployed Persons by Family Status, Canada” 


1960 — 1978 
Members of family units Members of family units 
Non- Non- 
Single mem- Single mem- 
Total son bers Total son bers 
Years un- Heads or Other of un- Heads or Other of 
and em- of daugh- rela- family em- of daugh- rela- family 
quarters ployed Total units ter tives units ployed Total units ter tives units 
(Thousands of persons, annual averages) (Change from same period a year ago) 
Former Labour Force Survey 
19602. .......2.. 349 314 142 132 a2 36 
ASG cee 497 454 230 168 56 43 148 140 88 36 —65 7 
1S625. 5 405 371 187 138 45 39 —92 —83 — 43 —30 —11 —8 
1963 390 357 174 132 Onl 34 — 15 —14 —13 —6 6 =—1 
1964 348 319 148 123 47 30 —42 —38 —26 -9 —4 —4 
1965 298 273 127 105 41 25 —50 — 46 —21 — 18 —6 —5 
1966 274 292 113 101 37 23 —24 —21 — 14 —4 —4 —2 
19G (ee ke 321 294 134 114 46 PAT 47 42 ei 13 9 4 
1968 oocs ss 390 354 155 144 55 36 69 60 21 30 9 9 
1OGO Re eee 391 359 146 150 63 32 1 —9 6 8 —4 
1970 492 444 183 190 2 47 101 85 37 40 9 15) 
1971 572 516 212 213 91 56 80 72 29 ZS 19 9 
OT ee ne 571 509 202 215 93 61 —1 —7 —10 2 2 5 
1973 520 453 169 190 95 67 —51 — 56 —33 —25 3 6 
1974 525 462 iva 197 93 64 5 11 2 ii —2 —3 
NOASM o.com 710 624 241 252 131 87 185 162 70 a) 38 23 
Revised Labour Force Survey 
OLD 690 609 194 221 194 80 — — a — — — 
197Gb ene 27 640 190 240 210 87 37 31 —4 19 16 7 
VO Mares cee 850 752 224 280 248 99 123 112 34 40 38 12 
TRIE) eee a3 911 800 247 289 264 110 61 48 23 9 16 ‘ant 
US TAA caries 910 807 PAH 268 262 103 134 132 50 35 47 2 
ee es 839 741 227 282 232 98 122 112 eV7/ 40 35 10 
Ht 827 737 183 308 246 90 118 99 24 50 25 19 
IV 825 723 209 263 251 102 120 107 24 OT 46 13 
TOG 1,001 882 311 292 279 119 91 75 34 24 17 16 
eee 933 820 259 298 263 wake! 94 79 32 16 31 ys 
Ul 881 777 202 308 267 104 54 40 19 — 21 14 
IV 829 721 216 258 247 108 4 —2 vA —5 —4 6 


() These data have not been linked back over the years prior to 1975, when the former Labour Force Survey was in effect; as a result, both sets of data 


are presented here. 
(2) Average of July and October only. 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force. 
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Reference Table 35 


Family Units with One or More Unemployed Persons by 
the Number of Employed Persons in the Family Unit, Canada” 


(Change from same period a year ago) 


1960 — 1978 
One or more persons in unit 
employed 
Units 
Units No Three with No 
with persons or some person 
Years some in unit One Two more unem- in unit 
and unem- em- em- em- em- ploy em- 
quarters ployed ployed Total ployed ployed®) ployed ment ployed 
(Thousands of family units, annual averages) 
Former Labour Force Survey 
19602... 260 110 ial 100 45 26 
Oia eee 394 177 217 132 ON 28 134 67 
962 5... 331 148 183 Wie 46 25 —63 —29 
1963.5... 315 138 179 108 46 26 — 16 — 10 
1964 °....... 284 115 170 99 48 23 —31 —23 
1965 ......: 245 96 149 87 40 22 —39 —19 
966 ........ 229 87 142 83 39 19 — 16 —9 
HOGT ooo: 248 100 168 100 44 24 19 13 
1968 ........ 319 119 200 119 54 28 71 19 
1969 ........ 320 113 207 iZ2 54 31 1 —6 
OO... 396 141 256 157 69 30 76 28 
ike eee 461 165 295 181 Thal 39 65 24 
TOT 2) 3. 20s 456 159 297 186 76 36 —5 —6 
OTS 2.0: 408 128 281 172 70 39 — 48 —31 
ROTA: 2 2. 412 135 276 170 70 36 4 if 
\ RAS ees 547 185 362 228 92 43 135 50 
Revised Labour Force Survey 
iii 553 150 399 260 139 — — —_ 
BOT Ger. 5.2 576 153 423 273 150 —_— 23 3 
QOL eee 669 176 493 318 175 — 93 23) 
OS <2, 711 187 523 340 183 —_ 42 11 
1977 I... 715 221 493 329 164 — 112 30 
Il 662 180 482 304 178 — 97 32 
Il 655 138 518 319 199 — 76 WE 
IV 646 164 481 321 160 —_ 90 14 
Gracie eae 776 233 543 364 179 — 61 12 
730 193 537. 341 196 —_ 68 13 
Il 693 157 536 337 199 — 38 19 
IV 644 164 480 320 160 — —2 —_ 


Total 


One or more persons in unit 


employed 
One Two 
em- em- 
ployed _ ployed’) 


—20 


ak ak 
=P 


| 


lad 
oum-@ Po 


es 
-O0 


lo 


em- 
ployed 


| 
© Wh 


| 
OROWa4 


NN WWWOm 


(1) (2) See notes 1 and 2 on reference table 34. 


(8) On revised Labour Force Survey this column reads ‘‘two or more employed”. 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force. 
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Reference Table 36 


Help-Wanted Index, Canada and Regions 


1962 — 1978 
(1969 = 100) 
Years a a 
and Atlantic Prairie British 
quarters Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia 
1962 62.0 86.0 89.9 44.5 53.9 40.8 
1963 . 64.5 84.1 SiG 51.3 60.2 40.0 
1964 78.5 96.4 102.2 65.9 ent 53.8 
PIO ocdicisesks oem eee 96.5 136.9 Nites 85.9 Sour 69.1 
1966;.2-2.2 106.8 143.1 126.9 96.6 102.3 WOES 
1967 . 93.7 122.6 110.1 79.4 105.5 66.9 
abe Lets epee eee cheene teks ase Baro 107.1 85.6 lelee, 84.8 69.6 
1969'~.... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
FOLOR oe tere eneam 82.2 78.4 86.3 82.7 78.7 75.0 
1971 85.6 86.4 92.0 80.3 87.3 82.4 
1972 Wiest 101.8 113.8 116.6 120.7 Tes} 
NOLS ie eee is. eee ios 148.4 136.3 140.0 149.3 154.3 165.3 
A Ob ee a eer ee se cere 199.9 234.8 203.1 ales 232.5 223.8 
NOD te ee, eee 163.6 212:3 200.1 115.4 196.0 151.9 
NO Gan ee eee 156.5 136.0 194.9 105.3 211.2 147.4 
OL Hote coun ie eee 12:0 152.4 188.7 103.6 198.3 146.7 
NOY Beene ce te ere es 165.0 139.0 206.0 113.0 228.0 147.0 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
AQ TOWN cre te terre 160.9 215.3 180.7 Walks! 193.7 154.7 
Il 165.3 217.3 193.3 119.0 209.5 153.2 
Le eRe ene mea 167.9 248.0 220.2 113.9 187.6 148.7 
i Aenea: tee 159.8 161.8 206.9 107.6 193.1 Owes 
SIT OU eects. oe ree oe ae 168.8 132.9 209.5 116.0 211.3 164.8 
| Reaireenetes SosteA reso 148.5 132.1 185.6 100.4 196.9 137.8 
W.. 154.5 149.3 192.9 103.2 213.8 142.0 
LV cele OP, eee 155.9 130.6 190% 103.3 Clie 149.2 
a LS WAT ddl Renee pps ie 160.2 172.1 192.5 109.5 PAWS) 148.9 
i ede reek 149.4 169.5 179.5 104.5 191.6 143.9 
‘ee 148.2 128.9 185.7 98.2 198.9 147.6 
Ven 153.1 135.6 197.8 102.7 190.2 146.3 
19781... 163.0 131.0 216.0 104.0 212.0 135.0 
Il 152.0 135.0 188.0 106.0 201.0 144.0 
IL We srepecee eee Oh See ke eee 158.0 124.0 198.0 105.0 228.0 147.0 
Nee eae nee 188.0 167.0 220.0 138.0 270.0 164.0 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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British 
Columbia 
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Source: Statistics Canada. 


Reference Table 38 . 
Productivity and Costs: Commercial Non-agricultural Industries 


1961 -— 1978 
(1971 = 100) 
Output Output Labour Labour 
Total per per compensation compensation 
Persons man- Labour person man- per person per unit of 
Years Output employed hours compensation employed hour employed output 
ISG Dre oe 56.5 ThE 79.7 43.1 fo 70.9 57.3 “OZ 
1962 22- a 60.2 That 82.7 45.7 THAD) 72.8 58.8 Tests! 
NOG Ser eres 63.4 79.9 84.6 48.4 79.4 74.9 60.6 76.4 
1964 68.7 83.4 88.3 o20 82.2 TESTE 63.0 76.5 
1965 74.1 88.1 92.9 58.4 84.1 79.8 66.3 78.8 
1966 79.0 92.3 96.2 65.6 85.6 82.1 Tile, 83.0 
1967 82.2 93.9 97.4 lath 87.7 84.4 76.3 87.2 
1968 86.8 94.3 96.8 Ord 92.1 89.7 81.1 88.1 
1969 92.3 97.7 99.4 85.0 94.4 92.9 86.9 92.1 
1970 94.3 98.1 98.9 91.3 96.1 95.4 93.0 96.8 
1971 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ii pes eee 107.0 104.0 103.5 lalpteo 102.8 103.3 107.1 104.2 
1973 116.0 109.9 109.4 129.6 105.6 106.0 117.9 via lalayé 
1974 121.6 1ISE7 114.4 154.9 105.1 106.3 133.9 12%23 
1975 .. 121.6 116.8 114.6 179.1 104.1 106.1 153.4 147.3 
IO Ore aecess: 128.5 118.6 116.1 204.2 108.4 110.7 172.3 159.0 
1Siie 133.1 121.9 dilizeo 224.5 109.2 113.3 184.1 168.6 
1978 138.0 124.5 121.1 243.2 110.8 114.0 195.3 176.2 
(Per cent change from previous year) 

1962 . 6.5 3.5 3.8 6.0 oot PAT 2.6 —0.5 
1963 Sys! 2.8 2.3 5.9 BLS; 2.9 3.1 0.8 
1964 . ae 8.2 4.4 4.4 8.5 3.5 Sul 4.0 0.1 
1965 . 8.0 5.6 5:2 Ale2 2.3 Past Dez 3.0 
1966 . 6.6 4.8 3.6 12.3 1.8 2.9 ie 5.3 
1967. 4.1 1.7 1.2 9.1 ZZ 2.8 Thee Onl 
1968 5.6 0.4 —0.6 6.8 5.3 6.3 6.3 1.0 
19GOe eee 6.3 3.6 Atl alec (20) 3.6 ee 4.5 
1970. ee 0.4 —0.5 7.4 1.8 PE Té0) out 
1971 6.0 1.9 1.1 9.5 4.1 4.8 UGS: 3.3 
1972 7.0 4.0 35 aes: 2.8 3.3 Al 4.2 
NOG OT cot cee. 8.4 Br Qt 16.2 Tf 2.6 10.1 ae 
1974. 4.8 5:3 4.6 19.5 —0.5 0.3 13.6 14.0 
1975 — 1.0 0.2 15.6 — 1.0 —0.2 14.6 akeys74 
1976 . seal eo 1.3 14.0 4.1 4.3 12.3 7.9 
1977 3.6 2.8 AZ 9.9 0.7 2.3 6.8 6.0 
1978 Sul Psi) 3.1 8.3 nO 0.6 6.1 4.5 


Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures, Annual, Cat. 14-201. 
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Reference Table 39 
Productivity and Costs: Commercial Non-agricultural Goods-producing Industries 
1961-1978 


(1971 = 100) 

Output Output Labour Labour 

Total per per compensation compensation 
Persons man- Labour person man- per person per unit of 
Years Output employed hours compensation employed hour employed output 
CO oe 55.6 82.7 84.7 44.7 67.2 65.6 54.0 80.4 
‘GE eee 60.0 85.3 88.3 47.6 70.4 67.9 55.9 79.4 
"Ce ee 63.3 87.2 90.1 50.3 72.6 70.3 Sere 79.5 
B64 % We s..::.. 69.1 91.3 94.7 54.9 TALS 73.0 60.2 79.5 
‘RGR ae 5.2 96.3 100.0 61.5 78.1 75.2 63.9 81.7 
SOOO Ree. <.<..--: 80.8 100.7 104.1 69.5 80.2 77.6 69.1 86.1 
BOOT goe...cs.s.: 83.2 100.3 102.7 74.6 83.0 81.0 74.4 89.7 
ik ee 88.2 99.7 101.8 79.0 88.5 86.6 79.3 89.5 
BOGOR ee... <x 93.7 101.4 102.6 86.6 92.4 91.3 85.4 92.4 
TOON Bes cccias:. 94.7 99.3 100.2 91.5 95.4 94.5 92.2 96.6 
ROM Mio e....-.: 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
i 106.5 102.3 102.1 109.8 104.1 104.3 107.3 103.1 
Ue ae 115.9 OL 107.6 129.1 107.6 107.6 119.9 111.4 
CA ers ee 119.5 110.7 110.3 154.0 108.1 108.4 139.2 128.9 
BOOM tee. 6 3... 114.6 108.7 107.6 174.9 105.4 106.6 160.9 152.6 
SOW. hob. ..<--- 120.7 109.3 108.6 197.6 110.4 111.1 180.7 163.7 
‘Aa ee 124.2 110.5 108.4 217.4 tl220 114.6 196.8 175.0 
CY AP ree 128.2 111.0 110.3 232.3 Ta tents) 116.3 209.3 181.2 
(Per cent change from previous year) 

ee 7.9 3.1 4.3 6.5 4.8 3.3 3.5 — 1.2 
HOOGSE. a5 .00c.00c--- CG) a2 2.0 eli 3.1 3.5 3.2 0.1 
UX 9.2 4.7 5.1 9.1 4.3 3.8 4.3 —_— 
BOGOR oe. osc: 8.8 SHS 5.6 12.0 3.2 3.0 6.1 2.8 
BOGGE f... 02.005... 7.4 4.6 4.1 13.0 ent: 3.2 8.1 5.4 
GS —- 3.0 —0.4 —1.3 7.3 3.5 4.4 et 4.2 
BIOS... 6.0 —0.6 —0.9 5.9 6.6 6.9 6.6 —0.2 
BOGOR. 6.5. .sce:. 6.2 sr 0.8 9.6 4.4 5.4 Uals 3.2 
ST st. —2.1 —2.3 Saif 3.2 3.5 8.0 4.5 
“Al Se 5.6 0.7 —0.2 9.3 4.8 5.8 8.5 oo 
‘2 6.5 2.3 2.1 9.8 4.1 4.3 7.3 3.1 
iis) eae 8.8 5.3 5.4 17.6 3.4 3.2 WV latf 8.1 
ye 3.1 2.8 2.5 19.3 0.4 0.7 16.1 15.7 
SG —4.1 — 1.8 —2.4 13.6 —2.4 —1.7 15.6 18.4 
STOR fo occ cscesese 5.3 0.6 0.9 13.0 4.7 4.2 12.3 7.3 
Yt = 2.9 Ue —0.2 10.0 1.9 3.2 8.9 6.9 
OO Bo occutcces 3.2 0.5 1.8 6.9 Pdf es 6.4 6 h15; 


Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures, Annual, Cat. 14-201. 
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Reference Table 40 
Productivity and Costs: Commercial Service-producing Industries 


1961 -— 1978 
(1971 = 100) 
Output Output Labour Labour 
Total per per compensation compensation 
Persons man- Labour person man- per person per unit of 
Years Output employed hours compensation employed hour employed output 
ASGl eee S70 69.2 Louk 41.5 83.1 76.0 59.9 hee 
1962 bee \.o: 60.5 TATE 78.2 43.7 84.3 77.3 61.0 Gees 
1ISGSe es 63.5 74.2 80.3 46.6 85.6 79.1 62.8 73.4 
196407 A 68.2 Cas 83.2 50.2 88.2 82.0 64.9 73.6 
gk shoe i ee 73.1 81.8 87.3 55.4 89.4 83.7 67.8 75.8 
19662". 52: 77.3 85.8 90.0 61.8 90.0 85.9 7/240) 79.9 
ASG iis eee 81.4 89.0 93.2 68.7 91.4 87.3 Wide 84.4 
1968 286 2 er :<08. 85.5 90.1 92.8 74.0 94.9 92.1 82.2 86.6 
1969 Fe 91.0 94.9 96.8 83.4 95.9 94.0 87.8 91.6 
AS/OF ew 94.0 97.2 97.8 91.0 96.7 96.1 93.7 96.8 
1D al rete 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
AS 2 ieee 107.4 105.4 104.7 iget 101.9 102.6 107.3 105.3 
ISise ss. 116.1 111.6 110.8 130.0 104.0 104.8 Wes 112.0 
IGT 4 Ree: 123.5 119.5 117.7 oOe 103.3 104.9 130.2 126.1 
TV owas Serie 128.0 123.1 120.3 183.2 104.0 106.4 148.9 143.2 
19/6— 135.5 Z5ef 122.0 210.8 107.8 111.0 167.6 155.6 
NO a 141.2 130.8 124.8 231.4 107.9 113.2 176.8 163.9 
19/8i ee 146.9 13oe0 129.7 253.9 108.7 113.2 188.0 172.9 
(Per cent change from previous year) 

19620 was Oe 3.6 3.3 5.3 1.4 Unt/ 1.8 0.1 
19GS%2e. = 5.0 3.5 Zul 6.6 Use) 2.3 3.0 1.4 
1 9G4 ee ae 7.4 4.2 3.6 atl 3.0 3.7 3.3 0.4 
N9OOetee, 28 = if? 5.8 4.9 10.4 1.4 eit 4.5 3.0 
(SG6G se J ui | 4.9 3.1 11.6 0.7 2.6 6.2 5.4 
NOG leone soe 5.3 3.7 3.6 Ue 1.6 1.6 U2 5.6 
196SEe ee. 5.0 lee —0.4 el 3.8 Seo 6.5 2.6 
ISOO Rae 6.4 5:3 4.3 VASe del 2.1 6.8 5.8 
19702 = Se 3.3 2.4 ee 9.1 0.8 2.2 6.7 Onn 
NOPE eee nee 6.4 2.9 2.2 9.9 3.4 4.1 6.7 3.3 
ND Ue ee eee 7.4 5.4 4.7 AS 1.9 2.6 7.3 5.3 
ISTO Ree oe. 8.1 5.9 5.8 14.9 eat Pee | 8.6 6.4 
NOTA ree: 6.4 Tel 6.2 19.8 —0.7 0.1 11.8 12.6 
NOLO eee. 3.6 3.0 2.2 17.7 0.7 1.4 14.4 13.6 
IST Gree 5.9 2a 1.4 15.1 3.7 4.3 12.6 8.7 
ADT tre ores oh 4.2 4.1 2.3 9.8 ‘Ont 2.0 s}45) §.3 
IGT See. 4.0 3.3 3.9 9.7 O.7/ — 6.3 tS 4S) 


Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures, Annual, Cat. 14-201. 
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Reference Table 41 
Productivity and Costs: Manufacturing Industries 


1961-1978 
(1971 = 100) 
Output Output Labour Labour 
Total per per compensation compensation 
Persons man- Labour person man- per person per unit of 
Years Output employed hours compensation employed hour employed output 
‘Soi eee 54.4 83.6 84.4 46.9 65.1 64.4 56.1 86.1 
BOG i ec: 59.4 85.8 87.6 50.1 69.2 67.8 58.3 84.3 
TOS. os nese: 63.4 88.0 90.1 53.3 eral 70.4 60.6 84.1 
SY. ere 69.5 92.0 94.6 58.1 75.6 73.5 63.2 83.6 
BIO ae cose: 4020: 75.8 96.7 99.4 64.1 78.4 76.2 66.3 84.6 
BOGOR ten 3 ccs. 81.5 101.3 103.4 HANQ 80.5 78.9 71.0 88.2 
MOO Vir cset-css.ns-+ 83.9 101.7 103.1 77.2 82.5 81.4 1539 92.0 
Sl er 89.1 101.0 102.5 82.4 88.3 86.9 81.6 92.4 
BOO br ci. ce: 95.8 102.9 104.1 89.9 93.1 92.0 87.3 93.8 
“S10. eens 94.5 100.6 101.2 94.0 94.0 93.4 93.5 99.5 
TAR tee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(22 eee ee 107.2 102.9 102.5 110.6 104.2 104.6 107.5 103.1 
ith: 116.9 107.4 107.0 126.7 108.8 109.3 118.0 108.4 
OAR cs scazss 120.8 109.5 108.7 148.9 110.3 able! 135.9 123.2 
Ti = 114.1 106.8 105.2 165.0 106.8 108.5 154.4 144.6 
BOE oss. o00 120.2 106.8 105.9 189.5 112.5 113.5 177.4 157.7 
TG 124.8 107.0 105.0 207.8 116.6 118.9 194.2 166.5 
POOL ee N25: 134.1 108.9 108.2 229.2 123.2 123.9 210.6 170.9 
(Per cent change from previous year) 

‘5 9.2 2.6 3.8 6.8 6.3 5.3 3.9 —2.1 
BODO We Ls... 6.7 2.6 2.9 6.4 4.2 3.8 3.9 —0.2 
IGA 2: 9.6 4.5 5.0 9.0 4.9 4.4 4.3 —0.6 
| 10) 9.1 Sat 5: 10.3 3.7 3.7 4.9 er 
* 13) ad 4.8 4.0 12.2 PAT 3.5 iol 4.3 
MOGI t .. occ. -- 2.9 0.4 —0.3 7.4 7248) 3.2 6.9 4.3 
i 6.2 —0.7 —0.6 6.7 7.0 6.8 TS 0.4 
OOO Mer... ao 1.9 1.6 9.1 5.4 5.9 7.0 1:5 
“| AU) 3 on —1.4 —2.2 —2.8 4.6 1.0 1:5 et 6.1 
TA eee ae 5.8 —0.6 — 1.2 6.4 6.4 Teal 7.0 0.5 
“S22 eee lee 2.9 20 10.6 4.2 4.6 Us 3.1 
BESTS oe aise s cee 9.0 4.4 4.4 14.6 4.4 4.5 9.8 5.1 
D(C ee 3.3 2.0 1.6 We5 1.4 1.6 Wee 13.7 
IO eee aeien. 5s —5.5 —2.5 —3.2 10.8 —3.2 —2.3 13.6 17.4 
- SAS 5.3 — 0.7 14.6 5.3 4.6 14.9 9.1 
i ae 3.8 0.2 —0.8 9.7 3.6 4.8 9.5 5.6 
2s aa enk 1.8 3.0 10.3 aff 4.2 8.4 2.6 


Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures, Annual, Cat. 14-201. 
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Reference Table 43 
Annual Average Wage Changes Provided by Major Collective Agreements (without 
COLA)” (Percentage changes on a life-of-contract basis) 


Transport- Trade, Total 
Primary ation and Finance, Public Total Non All 
‘ Indus- Manu- Communi- Insurance, Non-com- Adminis- Commer- Commer- Indus- 
Years tries facturing cation etc. mercial tration cial cial tries 


IOV gre.. 2.25: 8.1 Mel, 7.4 951 9.2 12.0 lal 11.0 8.3 
H968 ©.........-. 9.3 TAs) 7.3 SHS, 9.7 7.5 7.8 7.9 79 
Ok) ee 8.9 8.4 7.5 9.6 6.9 7.5 8.2 7.2 Toll 
BOLO... 8.3 8.6 8.8 9.3 9.0 8.0 8.7 8.4 8.6 
“OA ) cee 9.4 Tes) 7.5 10.9 8.4 7.3 7.8 7.5 7.6 
CPs 9.5 9.6 8.4 11.5 7.6 Uhl 9.6 7.6 8.6 
UA ee 13.3 11.5 11.4 11.4 10.0 8.8 11.5 9.4 10.4 
| ee 19.5 15.9 13.6 19.1 19.0 11.4 15.2 12.5 13.3 
OAs) separateness 24.5 16.3 17.1 16.4 20.6 17.4 17.1 19.0 18.3 
il eee 8.4 10.4 Ue 10.0 11.3 9.8 10.4 10.5 10.5 
SAS eee 6.8 el. We9 8.3 6.9 8.7 7.8 7.9 7.8 
OCS b....5:.:.. 5.8 7.5 7.0 9.8 6.7 6.9 7.5 6.8 tie 
‘S45 ae 11.4 16.5 Beals 13.9 19.6 15.1 19.4 17.3 17.8 
‘J hseeerapean 22:5 16.6 15.5 23.3 28.0 19.5 17.0 23.8 2Ni2 
haere 28.8 19.3 14.6 18.0 noe 19.0 19.0 19 1951 
IN Gere: _ 14.3 17.5 12.0 14.7 ies 14.9 13.6 14.2 
BO7Oe.-2:.... — 12.3 14.9 11.5 19.3 Uileté 13.2 14.6 13.9 
[one 10.1 10.3 Wake 11.3 12.5 8.8 legs 10.4 10.6 
'[Uleaiten 6.9 9.3 91 8.5 9:5 10.1 8.6 10.2 9.6 
‘fesse iene 8.4 9.3 8.6 11.9 7.8 9.0 hee 8.3 8.6 
|S eee 5.6 Tel Oni 7.8 7.6 9:2 8.3 8.6 8.5 
Uererss —_ tlh 9.0 9.8 6.9 9.8 8.3 8.4 8.4 
Uae 7.3 7.8 6.9 eG 6.7 8.0 7.5 7.4 7.4 
Vice. 6.8 7.4 6.6 7.8 6.5 6.8 7.3 6.6 6.9 
OOM i.-...::- 4.6 et 7.5 6.1 6.9 6.9 7.3 6.9 TA 
Uae 4.4 6.5 6.3 8.9 6.1 6.4 6.3 6.2 6.3 
Jibei — 7.9 7.6 9.3 7.4 6.9 . 8.1 UA 15 
Vie. 6.4 8.4 10.6 11.0 6.8 Ul 9:2 Mh, 8.0 


(1) Agreements covering 500 or more employees (excluding construction). Percentage increases refer to base wage rates, the lowest paid 
classification used for qualified workers in the bargaining unit. 
Source: Labour Canada, Wage Developments Resulting from Major Collective Bargaining Settlements, Annual and Quarterly. 
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Reference Table 44 
Gross National Expenditure Implicit Price Indexes” 


1947 — 1978 
(1971 = 100) 
Personal Government } f 
expenditure current Gross fixed capital formation Exports Imports Gross 

Years onconsumer expenditure of goods of goods national 

and goods and on goods and Govern- and and expendi- 

quarters services services Total ment Business?) Housing services services ture 
E 28.3 44.2 48.5 43.6 41.9 59.3 56.2 45.7 

1948 a ae 273 32.3 50.1 54.4 49.0 49.1 63.6 62.8 51.3 

1949 2 ee 59.4 34.6 S25 56.6 Do Sie2 66.8 64.9 53.5 

IDOL eee: 61.2 35.9 54.8 58.9 53.8 53.8 69.8 69.4 54.8 

AGS pane 67.4 40.2 62.6 69.9 60.8 62.0 77.6 76.7 61.0 

1952). ee 69.0 42.0 64.6 leds) 63.0 63.1 76.7 71.3 63.7 

19537°: eee 68.8 43.0 64.7 67.3 63.9 63.7 74.9 alee 63.6 

1954) 2 ae 69.5 44.7 64.5 67.4 63.8 63.1 74.3 71.4 64.6 

1959.2 ees 69.5 46.2 66.4 PS 65.2 64.3 77.3 72.6 65.0 

1956 = 70.6 49.4 69.9 80.3 68.8 65.3 79.4 75.0 67.4 

AOS 7 Cee eee. 72.8 51.9 70.9 75.8 70.3 67.2 79.0 76.9 68.8 

1956. ee 74.7 53.5 70.4 71.9 71.0 67.0 (hent/ 78.0 69.8 

1959Ne ees 75.6 55.3 70.9 Wen 72.0 66.9 79.8 Jano dailez 

1960). 2.4502. 76.3 57.3 71.9 72.8 UTS 68.2 80.3 78.2 eat 

196) 3262. 76.8 59.1 71.4 70.4 UTE 68.8 81.3 80.3 72.4 

1962). 5 77.8 60.6 72.4 71.4 74.1 68.6 84.5 84.0 73.4 

1963)". 79.0 63.1 74.4 74.0 76.1 70.1 85.3 85.9 74.8 

1964. oe. 80.0 65.2 77.0 76.3 78.8 73.0 87.1 86.6 76.6 

1965:.. 23-2 81.6 68.2 81.1 81.3 82.3 Wilee 88.7 87.3 79.1 

1966.2 ee 84.3 72.8 85.3 85.9 85.9 82.2 91.1 89.2 82.6 

NOG ea. 87.2 77.8 87.1 86.8 87.2 87.0 93.0 90.7 85.9 

1968s es. 90.8 82.2 87.7 87.0 87.8 87.9 94.3 93.0 88.7 

NOGO wee ss. 94.3 89.0 91.4 91.2 91.2 92.1 96.4 95.6 92.6 

1970 eee... 97.7 94.2 95.3 95.3 95.6 94.1 99.7 98.2 96.9 

STi ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

NDY 2st 6, 104.0 107.2 105.0 105.2 104.0 107.1 103.9 103.1 105.0 

ALAS teh eer Re 111.6 116.4 114.2 114.8 110.0 123.8 117.4 Wal ee 114.6 

NOL AS ees 124.2 135.1 133.3 138.0 126.7 147.9 1o2e2 134.3 132.1 

NOD Ree Lone 155.8 150.1 153.2 143.6 167.7 168.6 153-5 146.2 

TO Oe 147.1 178.1 164.6 163.7 155.0 190.6 174.1 155.9 160.4 

USAT Stet neo 158.0 195.0 Walcy 176.8 167.0 205.6 186.9 174.2 UA 

ASI Ae 3 Meeps neces 170.3 Zilla 191.7 189.9 180.8 225.2 202.4 196.3 183.0 

(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

SSIS) A Nie Pea 132.7 147.1 143.8 146.9 138.0 160.8 163.6 150.4 140.7 
Wet 135.4 NSZat 147.6 149.8 141.6 165.3 166.5 18325 143.6 
beehex.. 138.6 162.0 151.7 154.3 145.3 169.3 171.3 156.0 148.3 
Vite 25 141.7 161.9 157.0 162.0 149.7 174.0 172.9 154.3 152.1 

ISG. 143.6 166.4 160.5 160.9 151-7 184.2 172.3 155.1 154.8 
leven 146.0 178.8 163.3 162.4 154.4 1Gval 173.0 155.4 159.7 
ER aes 148.3 178.2 166.4 165.0 156.1 193.0 WO.0 156.3 161.9 
IV 150.1 189.4 168.4 166.9 157.8 198.0 W523 156.6 165.1 

ROA Gileon See. 153.2 186.8 171.4 170.0 161.5 199.9 181.8 166.2 166.8 
lee 156.8 192.8 175.6 175.3 165.6 203.1 184.2 171.0 170.4 
Wie... 159.6 199.6 179.5 179.8 169.3 PAW ATL 190.6 177.9 A325 
IV 162.6 200.9 182.0 181.6 nie ED 21253 191.1 181.8 175.0 

TO,OU ss 165.5 204.2 186.0 183.3 176.0 POV 7/ 196.0 188.4 178.1 
Ni aes 168.4 208.7 190.3 189.1 179.3 peal 197.5 191.3 181.8 
|| Pere 171.8 213.6 192.9 192.9 181.6 227.1 204.9 198.1 184.8 
IV ee 2. 175.5 218.1 197.1 194.1 185.9 234.4 210.5 206.5 187.2 


These implicit price indexes are currently weighted price indexes. They reflect not only pure price change, but also changing expenditure patterns 


within and between major groups. The implicit price index for gross national expenditure is derived by dividing the total of current dollars by the total 
of constant dollars. 


(2) Excludes residential construction. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 


(). (2) See notes 1 and 2 on reference table 44. 


Reference Table 46 
Consumer Price Indexes: Standard Classifications 


1961 — 1978 
(1971 = 100) 
Years Health and Recreation Tobacco 
and All Trans- personal and and 
quarters items Food Housing Clothing portation care reading alcohol 
TOON pee 74.9 Thay a, 73.1 Thtbedé 77.0 70.2 73.7 77.8 
ASG 2 ieee 75.8 Te 73.9 78.4 76.9 71.6 74.4 78.7 
1963 8 2c. Wiles. 80.0 74.8 80.4 76.9 73.4 75.4 78.9 
1SG48ee Se 78.6 81.3 76.0 82.4 ThE 75.9 76.6 80.4 
1969%,2 ook 80.5 83.4 77.3 83.8 80.7 79.4 77.9 81.7 
1966.2 83.5 88.7 79.4 87.0 82.6 81.8 80.1 83.7 
NOG lee. os ones 86.5 89.9 82.9 91.3 86.1 86.0 84.2 85.8 
1SGG Rte 0, 90.0 92.8 86.7 94.1 88.3 89.5 88.3 93.6 
NSGOR.2 ee 94.1 96.7 91.2 96.7 92.4 93.8 93.6 97.2 
AOLOt en iee. 97.2 98.9 95.7 98.5 96.1 98.0 96.8 98.4 
fe Wr An Pee amen 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
19026 crs 104.8 107.6 104.7 102.6 102.6 104.8 102.8 102.7 
ISS 8 et... 112.7 123.3 111.4 107.7 105.3 109.4 107.1 106.0 
NG( 4p 125.0 143.4 121.1 118.0 115.8 119.4 116.5 111.8 
1ST Spe a 138.5 161.9 133.2 125.1 129.4 133.0 128.5 125.3 
IOLOpe en ser 148.9 166.2 148.0 132.0 143.3 144.3 136.2 134.3 
VOUee en 160.8 180.1 161.9 141.0 153.3 155.0 142.7 143.8 
NOSES ees, ise2 208.0 174.1 146.4 162.2 166.2 148.2 155.5 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 
TY Asst Baas ata as. 133.3 154.7 128.6 123.2 123.3 127.4 124.0 121.5 
| Ae ne 136.2 158.3 130.9 124.3 126.6 131.8 127.2 124.9 
UTS hen ses ost 140.8 166.8 134.3 125.3 132.1 134.6 130.9 126.9 
IV coca eee 143.7 167.6 139.2 127.5 135.5 138.1 132.0 128.0 
1OVG 1c 145.6 166.1 143.2 129.1 139.4 140.3 133.1 128.7 
eet ae e 147.8 166.3 145.9 131.4 141.8 143.6 135.1 134.4 
Wiese ae 150.0 166.8 149.2 132.6 144.5 145.4 138.2 136.4 
AY AONE ores. 152.2 165.7 153.9 135.0 147.6 147.9 138.7 137.6 
NG TaN ens veh 155.5 170.8 157.1 136.7 150.8 150.2 139.8 139.3 
He ee 159.1 177.0 160.1 140.2 153.0 154.2 141.5 142.7 
ee 162.6 183.7 163.2 142.0 153.8 156.4 143.8 145.9 
eee 166.1 188.9 167.2 145.0 15550 159.4 145.5 147.3 
NOROU I eek. 169.2 194.8 169.9 145.5 158.9 161.7 145.8 149.3 
eee es 173.3 206.2 Aaa 143.7 160.3 164.3 146.3 156.1 
[Use acr s UCT eE 216.0 TAS 1 145.5 162.7 167.4 148.9 One 
Vain 180.5 215.0 179.3 151.0 167.0 Wwe? 151.8 158.7 


Source: Statistics Canada, Prices and Price Indexes, Monthly, Cat. 62-002. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Prices and Price Indexes. 


Reference Table 48 
Consumer Price Indexes: Reclassified by Goods and Services 


1961 — 1978 
(1971 = 100) 
Total 
Total com- Non- 

Years consumer Total Total modities durables Services 

and price excluding com- excluding Non- excluding Total excluding 

quarters index food modities food durables food Durables services(”) shelter 
19G lye 74.9 74.6 79.9 — 77.3 —— 94.0 66.6 — 

LS) Soe eee 75.8 75.3 80.7 83.0 78.4 80.1 93.1 67.8 67.7 

1963 ee TE 4 76.2 82.1 83.7 80.0 80.0 93.3 68.9 68.8 

19645 ees 78.6 77.6 83.1 84.5 81.2 81.1 92.4 70.9 70.9 

19GDee.- <=. 80.5 79.4 84.5 85.4 83.0 82.4 S2k2 73.5 74.7 

19GGsne 83.5 81.7 87.8 87.3 87.0 84.5 92.2 76.1 77.6 

1967 86.5 85.3 90.0 90.4 88.6 86.9 94.8 80.2 82.2 

19CGh eee 90.0 89.0 93.4 93.7 92.4 91.5 96.3 84.4 85.8 

LOGO ree nace 94.1 93.1 96.3 96.1 95.9 94.7 SM 90.0 91.4 

1GZON oS cae 97.2 96.7 98.2 97.9 98.1 97.0 98.4 95:3 96.0 

UCT he tetera 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

NOU hee ccs 104.8 103.7 104.5 102.3 105.8 102.9 101.2 105.2 104.7 

1S iSeeee Uae 109.0 WAST 106.4 118.1 108.3 102.6 111.6 109.8 

OT Amer ae es 125.0 118.6 128.1 116.7 135.3 120.4 110.4 120.5 119.4 

ih doy Seen 138.5 130.5 142.0 We Oey, 136.0 118.9 133.4 135.2 

AQTO es 148.9 142.8 149.0 136.1 160.0 147.6 125.3 149.6 Ue | 

DT (eee 160.8 154.0 160.0 145.2 173.0 158.9 131.7 163.2 166.9 

AOU Gemee ea 175.2 163.9 176.2 153.9 194.4 OLS 139.4 174.3 178.0 

(Not seasonally adjusted) 

197-0 lee ee 133.3 126.0 137.0 124.0 145.7 129.5 Wiles! 127.9 129.2 
ieee 136.2 128.6 139.7 126.3 149.4 133.0 118.8 130.9 133.2 
{{lcaieeies.8 140.8 132.0 144.9 129.1 157.0 139.3 119.0 134.9 137.0 
Vise 143.7 ASOLO 146.5 131.3 158.6 142.2 120.6 139.8 141.3 

UREA} 145.6 138.5 147.2 133.2 158.3 143.7 124.1 143.8 146.8 
I lesceeee oe 147.8 141.3 148.5 135.4 19929 146.2 i2oee 147.5 151.6 
UE eee 150.0 144.1 149.6 136.8 160.8 148.6 125.5 151.5 19950 
iV eer 152.2 147.3 150.6 139.1 161.5 152.0 126.4 155.8 158.7 

RSA CA fie sea eK) 150.0 154.0 141.4 165.5 154.2 129.7 158.8 O24 
eee oe 159.1 152.8 158.3 144.5 170.7 158.0 Silent 161.5 166.2 
ie 162.6 155.1 162.0 146.2 175.8 160.5 131.9 164.4 168.3 
IVER SES, 166.1 158.1 165.6 148.8 180.0 163.1 134.3 167.8 170.4 

ASRS ieee: 169.2 160.3 169.0 150.6 184.3 165.1 137.4 170.5 174.0 
es 173.3 162.1 174.3 151.8 192.9 169.2 136.9 WAY 176.8 
Fe erate UFATAELE 164.6 £925 154.1 199.9 172.0 139.0 iioco 179.4 
Vee 180.5 168.6 182.2 158.9 200.4 WAS: 144.3 178.6 181.8 


() Includes new houses, property taxes, and mortgage interest, but excludes the commodity component of shelter repairs. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Prices and Price Indexes. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Prices and Price Indexes. 


Reference Table 50 
Other Price Indexes 


1961 — 1978 
Farm Building 
price materials 
of agri- Thirty §=£————__ Merchan-__ Merchan- 

Years cultural Industry selling price index indus- Non- dise : dise Terms 

and prod- =>. 12 Gl aL a trial Resi- resi- export import of 

quarters ucts Total Food Non-food _ materials dential dential prices prices tradel?) 
(1971 = 100) (1935-39 = 100) (1971 = 100) 

1G 85.3 82.4 78.2 83.7 243.2 69.3 74.6 — — —- 

196278 89.0 83.3 79.8 84.4 248.0 69.7 74.0 —_ — — 

ye bag lee 87.8 84.4 82.6 85.0 253.5 faa 76.0 _— —_— — 

1904 ce. 86.4 85.1 83.1 85.8 258.3 75.8 79.6 — — — 

1965......;. 92.0 86.2 83.9 87.0 258.7 80.2 83.2 —_— — — 

1966.......... 99.8 88.7 88.4 88.8 261.4 83.9 86.1 — — — 

1SGii =e 99.0 90.4 89.1 90.9 253.1 86.8 87.9 — — — 

19682... 97.3 92.3 90.3 93.0 254.0 91.5 90.0 _ —_— — 

19602 99.7 95.8 94.9 96.1 267.7 96.4 94.0 — — —_ 

1IS(0n 99.0 98.1 97.2 98.3 268.8 95.3 96.6 —_ —_— -—— 

ISG lie... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 266.9 100.0 100.0 99.8 100.0 99.9 

WO 2a: 114.1 104.4 108.6 103.4 299.5 109.8 104.9 103.2 102.3 100.9 

ISiSee.:: 170.4 116.1 131.3 ne) 390.8 124.0 113.1 117.9 110.0 107.2 

ISG Ate 205.5 138.1 155.0 133.8 494.7 135.2 137.3 156.3 1SON 115.2 

1S (Smee 203.5 153.7 170.9 149.3 484.4 139.7 147.0 173.1 157.2 110.1 

19 Oreo. 194.6 161.5 173.7 158.3 488.6 153.6 156.6 177.4 157.8 112.4 

LS Gre ese 189.6 173.9 185.8 170.9 509.0 165.2 165.6 188.9 175.9 107.4 

ISS ae 206.9 188.4 205.4 184.0 564.1 183.6 178.4 204.9 198.3 103.3 

(Not seasonally adjusted) 

USI ASN hae ee 195.6 149.8 165.8 145.6 492.2 131.8 144.1 170.8 oom 110.1 
tees. 2 202.5 152.3 168.4 148.3 479.4 137.7 145.4 170.8 157.4 108.5 
1: 212.5 15a 174.6 150.3 484.7 143.8 147.5 174.7 159.8 109.3 
View: 203.6 157.4 174.7 153.0 481.5 145.5 We 176.3 156.4 27 

AUS7Gile 200.5 158.7 172.8 155.1 480.6 149.8 153.2 178.2 157.9 112.9 
ieee 202.2 160.8 174.1 157.3 493.8 153.3 156.0 175.8 157.8 111.4 
iNgee: 193.1 162.5 174.8 159.2 495.8 155.3 158.1 178.4 158.1 112.8 
iV 182.6 164.2 173.0 161.8 484.4 156.2 159.0 Weis} HOMO 112.6 

NOT (alee: 186.2 169.1 178.8 166.5 503.3 159.4 161.2 183.3 167.8 109.2 
beet 195.3 173.4 187.3 169.9 512.1 163.2 164.7 186.3 172.7 107.9 
Ht...... 189.9 175.6 187.9 172.4 508.0 169.0 167.7 192.8 179.9 107.2 
ees 187.1 177.6 189.2 174.7 512.7 169.1 168.6 193.1 183.2 105.4 

TREAT A Ut eee 192.7 181.9 195.1 178.5 531.0 175.5 172.4 199.1 191.1 104.2 
| aie 206.8 186.6 204.6 182.1 548.4 181.7 176.8 200.4 193.5 103.6 
lies 209.9 189.9 208.3 185.2 566.6 185.9 180.1 207.4 200.8 103.3 
IVa 218.2 195.2 213.6 190.3 610.5 191.1 184.4 212-0 207.7 102.3 


() Exclusive of Newfoundland. Western grain prices used in the construction of the index prior to August 1, 1967 are final prices. From August 1, 1968 
to date, the western grain prices used in the index are initial prices only for wheat, oats and barley. For the period August 1, 1967 to July 31, 1968, 
the western grain prices used in the construction of the index are final prices for oats and barley and initial prices for wheat. 

2) The index of the ratio of merchandise export prices to merchandise import prices. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Prices and Price Indexes; Statistics Canada, Trade of Canada Exports, Monthly, Cat. 65-004; Statistics Canada, Trade of 
Canada Imports, Monthly, Cat. 65-007; Statistics Canada, Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, Monthly, Cat. 62-003. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Prices and Price Indexes; Statistics Canada, Trade of Canada Exports; Statistics Canada, Trade of Canada Imports; 


Statistics Canada, Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products. 
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Reference Table 52 

Total Government Revenues 

National Income and Expenditure Accounts basis 
1947 — 1978 


Direct Capital Total 
Years Direct taxes Transfers con- CPP 
and taxes corpora- Withholding Indirect from Investment sumption and Total 
quarters persons tions taxes taxes persons income allowances QPP) revenues) 


(Millions of dollars) 


194 fee 927 702 oS 1,855 35 261 146 — 3,961 
1948.) Boe. es 986 687 41 1,907 47 261 Vian — 4,100 
1OAGR ee 956 723 47 1,955 57 242 187 — 4,167 
1950 ste 915 993 54 2,129 62 280 201 — 4,634 
15 eee ce 1,279 1,431 56 2,677 Th 285 248 — 6,053 
19522. tees 1,588 1,403 55 2,901 82 368 265 —_ 6,662 
1953s ae 1,748 1,244 54 3,107 84 378 280 — 6,895 
IODA ee 1,776 Us ale 58 Seis 1h} 373 293 —_ 6,819 
Tho Loto nnaen Came ee 1,855 1,310 67 3,407 79 420 320 — 7,458 
1956 PAW 1,443 69 3,858 97 537 365 — 8,496 
AOD ieee Sak 2,350 1,378 83 4,095 106 490 385 — 8,887 
NOS Oke ek tes 2,214 1,350 48 4,186 124 542 404 — 8,868 
1959: 63... 2,444 1,615 74 4,651 224 604 434 —_ 10,046 
19600. 2,794 1,588 79 4,901 234 649 465 — 10,710 
1961 2,944 1,649 116 5,159 256 710 531 — 11,365 
1962 res 3,180 ioe 125 5,807 268 784 574 — 12,491 
1963 eee 3,387 1,891 127 6,115 274 885 629 — 13,308 
1964 3,917 2,100 140 6,877 316 978 676 — 15,004 
AOGSeeeee. eee 4,431 2,197 167 7,741 Sats 1,080 768 — 16,761 
NOGGES a 5,792 2,355 204 8,669 401 1,241 864 724 19,526 
19674. 7,009 2,396 218 9,489 447 1,495 922 904 21,976 
A9GSe ee 8,244 2,852 209 10,303 613 1,765 988 1,040 24,974 
A969. ber 10,055 S22 234 11,423 838 eo eas 1,190 29,141 
(9702 Wi ex 7 3,070 269 12,055 1,077 2,705 1,231 1,327 31,954 
AOC Ae eee 13,042 3,346 278 13,048 OZ 3,180 1,334 1,478 35,335 
1ST 2 oe ee 14,631 3,920 287 14,760 1,036 3,690 1,495 1,657 39,819 
19738 Se 17,041 5,080 322 16,686 1,072 4,386 1,710 1,875 46,297 
AS7AR tee 21,197 7,051 430 20,876 25 5,916 2,161 Pehle" 58,756 
1975 24,066 7,468 465 21,438 1,138 7,108 2,524 2,780 64,207 
1976456 =. 28,385 7,450 504 24,666 1,463 8,251 2,892 3,282 73,611 
ake Warps shee 31,295 7,486 534 26,969 1,600 9,776 3,341 3,686 81,001 
1978 Yes. Soule 8,382 582 28,660 1,936 11,689 3,820 4,164 88,221 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

19751 ... 22,900 6,908 416 : ; : 2,388 25o2 61,888 
bE SI, 23,444 7,268 452 20,972 1,236 6,464 2,480 2,760 62,316 
Hick... —§ 24,896 7,748 480 21,344 1,152 7,300 2,568 2,828 65,488 

NY Ae reer 25,024 7,948 ie. 22,076 1,060 7,856 2,660 3,000 67,136 

1976 ee eee, Dts 7,424 508 24,248 1,424 7,776 2,744 3,200 71,256 
ee ee 26,360 7,580 524 24,768 1,300 8,260 2,836 3,140 71,628 

Hiv seeke 29,428 7,980 508 24,684 13582 8,324 2,940 3,392 75,396 
[Veeco 30,620 6,816 476 24,964 1,596 8,644 3,048 3,396 76,164 
19771. penn ORB 7,992 592 26,284 1,696 8,860 3,164 3,540 81,072 
eee sCO'092 7,632 516 26,872 1,556 9,844 3,280 3,804 79,792 

HH .... 01,536 7,232 536 26,968 1,556 10,180 3,400 3,780 81,408 
Vee OGS 7,088 492 21.152 1,592 10,220 3,520 3,620 81,732 
19781... cee OEY.) 7,792 648 28,552 1,860 10,308 3,640 S:8ir2 83,640 
H 32,588 7,740 508 28,580 1,872 12,164 3,760 4,160 87,212 

HT} 33,728 8,584 544 28,304 2,008 12,232 3,880 4,216 89,280 
NA  ehyca 9,412 628 29,204 2,004 12,052 4,000 4,408 92,752 


(1) ; ; 
Canada Pension Plan (CPP) and Quebec Pension Plan (QPP) employer-employee contributions and investment income included in total government 
direct taxes persons and investment income, respectively. 


) Includes CPP and QPP. Excludes intergovernmental transfers. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 53 
Total Government Expenditures 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts basis 


1947 — 1978 
Interest Total 

Years Goods Transfers on Capital Transfers CPP Gross Total Deficit 

and and National to the public Sub- assis- to non- and capital expend- (-) or 

quarters services defence) persons debt sidies tance’) —_ residents QPP®) formation _ itures) surplus 
(Millions of dollars) 

BOAT, rossi’ 1,343 227 834 559 177 6 46 — 233 3,198 763 

(KEE 1,454 236 857 558 fs) 10 32 — 392 3016 ee 

O49 a... 1,722 361 942 572 UTE 13 15 — 483 3,824 343 

n990 2... 1,928 493 1,023 544 64 10 14 a 497 4,080 554 

BO OM casas 2,811 Uns 1,024 609 129 13 21 aoa 620 eek 826 

‘Eye 3,620 1,800 1,343 651 102 14 28 —— 847 6,605 57 

9903.25.55). 3,824 1,907 1,449 620 113 14 37 — 755 6,812 83 

BOA Br. 3,825 alae 1,626 650 89 13 23 ne 865 7,091 —272 

“RR ae ee 4,036 1,760 1,719 664 86 8 36 — 949 7,498 —40 

‘RE aes 4,426 1,802 1,746 718 127 27 42 — 1,138 8,224 PAP 

BOOT coc... 4,573 1,765 2,052 774 120 29 52 — 1,306 8,906 — 19 

NODS 3st 4,854 1,661 2,605 826 150 18 67 — 1,426 9,946 —1,078 

NOD9 os... 4,976 1,559 2,721 1,023 250 22 85 — 1,570 10,647 —601 

NOGO ooo... 5,281 1,546 3,090 1,093 314 ne 74 — 1,511 11,380 —670 

i 6,206 1,613 2,709 1,184 321 21 UG — 1,682 12,200 — 835 

962 0.3... 6,608 1,680 2,912 1,316 361 41 59 —- 1,900 13,197 — 706 

96S «ccc 6,982 loved 2,979 1,431 401 77 89 _ 1,973 13,932 — 624 

BOOS ooo... 7,593 1,584 3,175 1,546 436 92 95 — 1,968 14,905 99 

B905.. 5... 8,358 1,559 3,423 LOO 457 92 119 — 2,430 16,554 207 

HOGG ......2-2. 9,748 1,709 3,750 1,862 639 65 195 Us 2,842 19,101 425 

BOG cc scsc.s 1a OS 1,805 4,667 2,081 637 91 Pale 17 2,982 21,828 148 

BOOS s. on.c.-; 12,684 1,812 5,473 2,391 641 100 170 37 3,013 24,472 502 

n969 .......... 14,241 1,799 6,161 2,767 701 110 185 77 3,061 27,226 1,915 

BOW Ol ec. 16,630 1,868 6,985 3,250 756 123 244 134 3,160 31,148 806 

BTN crc cercns ss 18,368 1,926 8,255 3,622 772 225 249 ~ 200 Sula 4: 35,205 130 

O72 .2....5.0 20,291 1,963 9,918 4,137 884 245 279 284 3,984 39,738 81 

MOLES Se vsecce +s 23,037 2,174 11,198 4,788 1,088 326 318 406 4,290 45,045 1,252 

BOTS! occ 27,816 2,548 13,880 5,425 2,619 326 407 542 5,488 55,961 2,795 

MODs: =. OS-OG2 2,780 17,079 6,549 3,857 486 592 777 6,354 68,249 —4,042 

OTS coc... 38,848 3,220 19,547 7,918 3,397 510 542 1,099 6,359 ieen —3,510 

‘Si ae 43,382 3,693 22,469 9,045 3,290 545 632 1,427 7,043 86,406 —5,405 

nO78.......... 47,695 4,080 25,305 10,880 3,223 616 1,007 1,781 7,689 96,415 —8,194 

(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

“Sey eae 31,192 2,536 15,608 5,980 3,844 440 500 688 6,080 63,644 —1,756 
Lh sta 32,700 2,856 16,864 6,364 3,848 376 564 748 6,352 67,068  —4,752 
[tee 34,820 2,948 17,648 6,652 4,012 544 556 764 6,372 70,604 —5,116 
ING. 34,616 2,780 18,196 7,200 3,724 584 748 908 6,612 71,680 —4,544 

nO76 I......... 36,672 3,300 19,044 COW 3,516 612 444 1,000 6,508 74,308 —3,052 
Mita? 39,100 3,276 18,916 7,700 3,560 424 616 1,080 6,440 76,756 —5,128 
Liles: 38,648 3,028 19,724 8,076 3,508 512 528 1,128 6,224 (1,220 = 1°5824 
IVE. 40,972 S526 20,504 8,384 3,004 492 580 1,188 6,264 80,200 —4,036 

Sa 41,524 3,788 21,100 8,740 3,200 476 632 1,316 6,496 82,168  —1,096 
ibsearetg 43,356 3,408 21,812 8,596 3,692 576 640 1,392 7,068 85,740 —5,948 
ile 44,028 Brule 23,140 9,332 SO so2 496 568 1,460 laeoe 88,128  —6,720 
Vier 44,620 3,804 23,824 9,512 2,936 632 688 1,540 7,376 89,588 —7,856 

m9O78.1........ 46,068 4,140 24,320 10,920 3,460 572 isk 1,660 7,368 94,540 — 10,900 
| le ek 47,288 4,056 25,044 10,464 3,608 636 556 1,748 7,736 95,332 —8,120 
lie 48,256 3,980 25,764 10,664 2,972 648 804 1,832 7,728 96,836 —/7,556 
Ives 49,168 4,144 26,092 11,472 2,852 608 836 1,884 7,924 98,952 -—6,200 


Included in goods and services. 

(2) From 1961 on, this item is treated as government current expenditures; prior to 1961, it was treated as a capital transfer. 

3) CPP and QPP goods and services expenditures and benefit payments included in total government goods and services and transfers to persons and 
non-residents, respectively. 

) Includes CPP and QPP. Excludes intergovernmental transfers. 


_ Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 54 
Federal Government Revenues 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts basis 


1947 — 1978 
a — ———————— 
Direct Capital 
Years Direct taxes Transfers con- 
and taxes corpora- Withholding Indirect from Investment sumption Total 
quarters persons tions taxes taxes persons income allowances revenues 
(Millions of dollars) 
NGA (ee Aro 825 631 35 1,136 4 102 43 2,776 
1GAB ice 875 568 41 1,086 6 91 50 Pal OUTS 
AQ4OR eS cs 841 593 47 1,048 7 109 54 2,699 
NOOO Bee nssccas 806 847 54 eats if 133 58 3,020 
1 Roe: Inc aes eens 1,158 1,242 56 1,494 6 143 66 4,165 
ROO2 es ee. coe 1,461 1,294 55 1,594 if 205 7A 4,687 
NOD SEs eee 1,613 1,168 54 1,697 2 200 US 4,809 
EY: Seer 1,622 1,051 58 1,612 1 187 UE 4,608 
NOD Osc. cars cs 1,647 1,248 67 1,743 1 220 82 5,008 
1956 1,910 1,364 69 1,970 1 296 88 5,698 
AOU ee te 2,105 1,170 83 1,989 2 230 93 5,672 
Lee) a nae © 1,965 1,105 48 1,906 2 285 98 5,409 
i ilel? ko renee 2,183 1,340 74 2,120 2 316 104 6,139 
AOGOPe cx eters 2,503 1,308 79 2, ae 3 336 111 6,517 
WOO eee ess 2,629 1,345 116 2,188 2 382 117 6,779 
ASG 2 tcc 2,605 1,314 125 2,400 1 410 124 6,979 
1960 ae 2,730 1,412 eG 2,449 2 471 132 7,323 
NOG4% ates 3,129 TSA) 140 2,845 2 525 139 8,355 
1965 3,332 1,652 167 3,245 3 545 151 9,095 
196Ge2 2 3,634 1,774 204 3,570 3 632 167 9,984 
NOGTBS rea 4,305 1,758 218 3,705 3 738 179 10,906 
IS6S25....25252, 5,125 2,107 209 3,761 4 821 191 12,218 
1SGOk See 6,503 2,402 234 4,028 2 1,108 213 14,490 
1970 7,436 2,276 269 4,034 2 1,279 232 15,528 
NOGA ce 8,299 2,477 278 4,480 4 1,458 245 17,241 
NOT 2a nce 9,285 2,901 287 5,120 5 1,684 277 19,560 
1 Giertascs coat 10,861 3,644 322 5,837 6 1,827 312 22,809 
NO LAS ae 13,538 5,012 430 8,495 8 2,116 379 29,978 
{LY {roles gy eRe 15,231 5,353 465 7,882 8 2,299 438 31,676 
GT Gree sce. oe 18,042 5,300 504 8,601 11 2,600 494 S0,002 
LSTA Gera eter 17,748 5,289 534 9,083 13 3,131 BEL 36,369 
1978. e 17,387 5,921 582 9,707 16 3,907 657 38,177 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
1975 | 14,536 4,956 416 7,796 8 2,236 416 30,364 
14,932 5,216 452 7,488 8 252 432 30,680 
Hl 15,644 D052 480 7,704 8 2,168 444 32,000 
IV 15,812 5,688 ot2 8,540 8 2,640 460 33,660 
19761 17,360 5,280 508 8,504 8 2,228 472 34,360 
I 17,096 5,400 524 8,932 12 2,704 484 35, 152 
II! 18,660 5,676 508 8,568 12 PCA 500 36,696 
IV 19,052 4,844 476 8,400 12 2,696 520 36,000 
1977 | 19,200 5,644 592 8,812 12 onoe 540 37,552 
line rd 16,036 5,396 516 9,204 12 3,160 560 34,884 
ll . 17,828 5,108 536 9,120 16 3,352 580 36,540 
IV ~ 17,928 5,008 492 9,196 We 3,260 604 36,500 
1978 | 16,940 9,52 648 9,116 16 2,952 624 35,808 
i 16,340 5,472 508 9,940 16 4,436 648 37,360 
Il Weer hs: 6,056 544 9,772 16 4,140 668 38,772 
IV 18,692 6,644 628 10,000 16 4,100 688 40,768 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 55 


Federal Government Expenditures 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts basis 


1947 — 1978 
Transfers 
Interest Transfer to other Gross 

Years Goods Transfers onthe Capital payments levels of capital Total Deficit(-) 

and and National to public Sub- assist- to non- govern- for- expend- or 

quarters services defence") persons debt sidies ance?) residents ment mation itures surplus 
(Millions of dollars) 

REY eas 651 227 611 453 UA 1 46 192 —36 2,089 687 

1948 _........ 628 236 570 453 71 1 32 150 47 1,952 765 

1949... ThSY 361 583 461 73 1 15 187 138 22ND 484 

‘SECS Eanes 923 493 615 427 60 1 14 251 79 2,370 650 

‘ile 1,634 Oe 580 486 124 — 21 259 90 3,194 971 

hye Ades [s) 1,800 975 515 96 2 28 368 193 4,492 195 

BOS ccs, 2,462 1,907 1,043 471 106 1 of 412 126 4,658 151 

‘ay: Sian 2,316 1,727 1,165 482 84 1 Zo 430 153 4,654 —46 

£955) 5...>. 2,364 1,760 1,229 487 75 3 36 450 162 4,806 202 

9906 .......... CLES 1,802 1,221 516 118 16 42 485 185 5,100 598 

‘kk 2,513 1,765 1,460 531 108 20 52 521 217 5,422 250 

BOD cc... cs 2,524 1,661 1,893 568 131 13 67 663 317 6,176 —767 

itt 2,387 1,559 1,782 733 229 19 85 880 363 6,478 — 339 

NOGO .......... 2,426 1,546 1,973 753 283 15 74 994 228 6,746 — 229 

BOG... 2,584 1,613 2,005 786 285 18 OL 1,128 306 7,189 — 410 

962 |... 2,688 1,680 2,110 865 322 38 59 1,134 270 7,486 — 507 

B963 .......... 2,617 Sie 2,134 935 355 74 89 1,169 236 7,609 — 286 

1964.......... 2,750 1,584 2,241 995 379 89 95 Wey 209 8,010 345 

IDO oatc. 2,829 1,559 2,00 1,052 of2 86 119 1,431 351 8,551 544 

OGG .......... 3,267 1,709 2,484 1,151 500 62 195 1,664 430 9,753 231 

NOG? .....-c.-- 3,562 1,805 2,918 1,245 519 73 217 1,992 464 10,990 — 84 

n968.......... 3,883 Weed Ze 3,295 1,409 522 78 170 2,372 500 12,229 —11 

n969.......... 4,242 1,799 3,598 1,589 555 88 185 2,726 486 13,469 1,021 

n970).......... 4,551 1,868 4,057 1,862 589 97 244 3,397 465 15,262 266 

il en 4,958 1,926 4,684 1,974 Dale Win 249 4,323 514 17,386 — 145 

C2 cen sn xe 5,452 1,963 6,186 2,253 596 181 PATE 4,558 623 20,126 — 566 

BOTS ........-- 6,087 2,174 7,008 2,518 738 227 315 4,807 ee 22,422 387 

BOTE 7... 7,408 2,548 8,705 2,961 2,060 193 403 6,165 974 28,869 1,109 

ES) oor vaisc- 8,309 2,780 10,620 SL TAOS: 3,183 288 588 7,660 1,125 35,478 — 3,802 

eO76....... 9,653 3,220 i,0c3 4,519 2,527 316 537 8,510 1,158 38,753 —3,201 

BOUT .......-:- 10,963 3,693 13,081 5,101 2,456 370 625 9,961 een 43,778 — 7,409 

NOT .......... 11,862 4,080 14,556 6,408 2,378 412 998 10,859 1,381 48,854 -— 10,677 

(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

9975 |i....:. 7,808 2,536 9,700 3,428 3,228 260 496 7,220 948 33,088 —2,/24 
11 8,144 2,856 10,476 3,688 3,068 248 560 7,452 Ue Wl 34,808 — 4,128 
ie. 8,588 2,948 11,064 3,660 3,500 328 552 7,520 1,192 36,404 — 4,404 
Magee 8,696 2,780 11,240 4,044 2,936 316 744 8,448 1,188 37,612 — 3,952 

1976 |..:..... 9,524 3,300 10,968 4,280 2,664 300 440 7,388 1,200 36,764 — 2,404 
ee. 9,780 3,276 11,280 4,316 2,684 296 612 8,380 1,180 38,528 —3,30/6 
eee. 9,452 3,028 11,652 4,596 2,676 344 524 9,156 1,140 39,540 — 2,844 
iVeE 9,856 3,276 12,232 4,884 2,084 324 La id 9,116 ae 40,180 — 4,180 

B07 7 |........ 10,772 3,788 12,264 4,876 2,288 288 624 9,788 1,108 42,008 — 4,456 
ete. 10,976 3,408 12,832 4,756 2,880 384 636 9,752 1,232 43,448 — 8,564 
1S. 11,032 Suthe, 13,296 5,296 2,628 340 560 9,244 1,268 43,664 —7,124 
IVAte. 11,072 3,804 13,932 5,476 2,028 468 680 11,060 1,276 45,992 —9,492 

BI78 I... 11,936 4,140 14,072 6,436 2,560 344 1,824 10,608 1,344 49,124 -—13,316 

Bae, 11,704 4,056 14,564 6,120 2,700 452 548 10,464 1,400 47,952 —10,592 
{ess 11,844 3,980 14,692 6,152 2,244 440 796 11,220 1,360 48,748 —9,976 
Vere. 11,964 4,144 14,896 6,924 2,008 412 824 11,144 1,420 49,592 — 8,824 


™ Included in goods and services. 
(2) See note 2 on reference table 53. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 56 
Provincial Government Revenues 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts basis 


1947 — 1978 
Direct Transfers Capital 

Years Direct taxes ; Tranfers from other con- 

and taxes cor- Indirect from Investment levels of sumption Total 

quarters persons porations taxes persons income government allowances revenues 

(Millions of dollars) 

Mec 97 iat 359 28 101 199 44 899 
ae Sy 105 119 418 37 111 159 53 1,002 
hoy. to ia eee 109 130 462 46 79 197 59 1,082 
19505Se= 102 146 515 51 89 261 62 1,226 
n he Lavy Ructies <teees 121 189 575 60 ae 270 80 1,412 
1952. eee 127 109 607 61 140 378 81 1,503 
1953 oo 76 652 64 154 424 83 1,588 
195 4 er esse 154 64 690 56 165 443 88 1,660 
1955 208 62 762 59 186 465 100 1,842 
1956s Pave 79 864 Ue 221 494 125 2,072 
NOG Te eee, 35: 245 208 958 78 240 533 129 2,391 
19568 2225.5. 249 245 1,016 94 234 657 132 2,627 
1959 ees =. 261 275 1,087 191 264 880 143 3,101 
1960s. S 291 280 1,131 197 287 979 154 3,319 
TOG 1s ee ew 315 304 1,270 211 298 1,110 156 3,664 
1962 eA iS, 439 ee 217 341 1,105 172 4,421 
1963 eek ee., aac 657 479 mals 225 372 1,134 193 4,773 
ASG4 Se ee oe 788 525 2,006 261 398 U2 211 5,406 
1965s oe oe 1,099 545 2,265 313 474 1,379 200 6,328 
19668.-250- 1,444 581 2,622 331 516 1,593 288 7,375 
AGG (eee ee 1,855 638 3,019 367 603 1,951 300 8,733 
196822. ae 2,194 745 3,447 541 720 2,320 319 10,286 
ASCO eee 2,545 819 3,933 776 863 2,678 357 11,971 
1970223 oe 3,057 794 4,263 1,007 1,032 3,347 395 13,895 
OWL ee ee 3,640 869 4,566 1,031 1,202 4,274 436 16,018 
UV in Sa 4,156 1,019 5,261 956 1,380 4,449 481 aoe 
UNION 2 op Oe 4,875 1,436 6,198 984 1,812 4,734 SiS 20,614 
1974. Le 6,051 2,039 7,236 1,038 2,897 6,054 778 26,093 
VAs oe 6,929 2otito 7,543 1,045 3,702 7,567 911 29,812 
USA ee 8,138 2,150 9,015 1,341 4,309 8,359 1,075 34,387 
SAY Pas ene 11,134 2,197 10,081 1,470 5,085 9,652 1,249 40,868 
NO78 sce oe 13,039 2,461 10,442 1,796 6,031 10,548 1,425 45,742 

(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

1974 eee 5,524 1,896 6,972 1,060 2,140 5,156 712 23,460 
lie 2: 5,680 2,040 aoe 1,040 2,812 6,516 760 26,000 
Hite... 6,272 2,148 7,440 1,012 3,076 6,288 800 27,036 
Vie. 6,728 2,072 7,380 1,040 3,560 6,256 840 27,876 

1975) eee on: 6,616 1,952 7,564 1,012 3,568 7,188 856 28,756 
Ne aiet ies 6,616 2,052 7,476 1,144 3,228 UE: 892 28,780 
LU es bec 7,312 2,196 7,628 1,060 3,996 7,380 928 30,500 
[Ve Se. TUT 2,260 7,504 964 4,016 8,328 968 31,212 

VOTE listed 7,872 2,144 8,720 1,308 4,304 7,224 1,012 32,284 
Uh eessesseee 7,164 2,180 8,788 1,176 4,244 8,224 1,052 32,828 
ee 8,484 2,304 9,056 1,408 4,176 9,000 1,096 35,524 
Wee. 9,332 1,972 9,496 1,472 4,512 8,988 1,140 36,912 

1977 eee 10,936 2,348 9,688 ome 4,640 9,608 1,184 39,976 
ligt ers 11,496 2,236 9,864 1,428 5,156 9,464 1,228 40,872 
hee 11,232 2,124 10,036 1,420 5,232 8,956 1,272 40,272 
Mess : 10,872 2,080 10,736 1,460 5,312 10,580 13:12 42,352 

19/8 125... 11,392 2,280 10,940 1,720 5,692 10,264 1,360 43,648 
hs 13,488 2,268 10,132 1,732 6,024 10,264 1,400 45,308 
“ nee 13,424 2,528 10,016 1,868 6,288 10,912 1,448 46,484 

ee 13,852 2,768 10,680 1,864 6,120 10,752 1,492 47,528 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 57 


Provincial Government Expenditures 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts basis 


1947 — 1978 
Years Goods 
and and 
quarters services 
ATARI R oct 268 
(Ss ore 318 
“Ge ee ee 387 
BO ee Sctcts sce 391 
“oa 470 
| Oey eee 502 
G8) ae 498 
SS nies a 519 
“RY ce 578 
BOD Ole le cons. snnccs 688 
| SY oad re 703 
te) 816 
“bSYSSS) Ss ea 907 
BODO er... os csve. 986 
BOOM esc). .....: 1,040 
DIOLS cect seee 1,063 
G8. eee 1,209 
ES Gen cee cstses toe 
“| S) 0S) aaah eee 1,507 
BOOB ei cscccsson. 1,890 
SO 5) as 2,307 
PIO OP ee cass decesss 2,716 
“1 SIAS) 598 ee 2,957 
10) cosa aR 4,109 
TOME ccc. vecs 4,708 
“2 sche ee 5,297 
OR) a 6,112 
| 27/6) es 7,539 
” Se 9,613 
PO ORM err cc ccs, 10,940 
OAM ee vin 12,050 
| AS Ree 13,304 
7S || 6,936 
it 23 7,332 
HL | ees eee 7,756 
Vet aes, 8,132 
Oh. ee 9,256 
Utne 9,596 
J DA aNa ees 9,836 
NES 9,764 
SAS | 10,548 
bbl 10,700 
Neen. 11,260 
NA Cee eee 11,252 
TH) 11,624 
it. 12,216 
Nee 12,100 
Yi re 12,260 
BON ee. scons 12,792 
lh i 13,188 
ih ae 13,356 
| icq ae 13,880 


Transfers 
Interest to other 
Transfers on the levels of Gross Total 
to public Capital govern- capital expendi- 
persons debt Subsidies assistance ment formation tures 
(Millions of dollars) 
204 68 6 5 101 152 804 
266 68 4 9 129 193 987 
336 72 4 12 157 172 1,140 
384 75 4 9 an 196 1,230 
416 78 iS) 13 197 229 1,408 
334 83 6 12 215 290 1,442 
368 88 7 13 242 265 1,481 
417 94 5 12 259 301 1,607 
449 93 ant 5 327 351 1,814 
485 101 9 11 362 460 2,116 
547 116 We 9 452 536 2,019 
658 115 19 5 545 519 2,677 
874 121 21 3 622 566 3,114 
1,044 143 31 2 714 612 3,532 
625 160 36 3 1,535 546 3,945 
718 184 39 3 1,845 625 4,477 
759 72 Wi 46 3 1,984 659 4,872 
849 238 57 3 2,242 776 5,487 
1,024 271 85 6 2,560 875 6,328 
1,173 317 139 3 3,041 986 7,549 
1,647 385 118 18 3,546 1,046 9,067 
2,030 485 119 22 4,012 958 10,342 
2,369 638 146 22 4,495 1,025 11,652 
2,611 759 167 26 5,406 1,046 14,124 
3,139 920 259 54 5,999 1,409 16,488 
3,238 Ws Ut 288 64 6,823 1,556 18,393 
3,574 1,404 350 99 7,540 1,637 20,716 
4,464 1,545 559 133 9,132 2,069 25,441 
5,481 1,849 674 198 11,337 2,418 31,570 
6,731 2,319 870 194 12,448 2,182 35,684 
tito 2,153 834 U2 14,510 2,032 40,629 
8,763 3,160 845 204 15,874 2,869 45,019 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
3,872 1,380 452 132 8,216 1,780 22,768 
4,292 1,536 560 104 8,796 1,916 24,536 
4,584 1,544 716 140 9,452 2,236 26,428 
5,108 1,720 508 156 10,064 2,344 28,032 
5,020 1,592 616 180 10,248 2,356 29,268 
5,424 Ueiey 780 128 11,056 2,504 31,220 
5,604 1,936 512 216 12,580 2,420 33,104 
5,876 2,136 788 268 11,464 2,392 32,688 
6,888 2,224 852 312 12,216 2,364 35,404 
6,364 2,284 876 128 12,700 2,236 35,288 
6,760 2,348 832 168 11,968 2,036 B0,o2 
6,912 2,420 920 168 12,908 2,092 36,672 
7,328 PTW 912 188 15,232 2,220 40,216 
7,404 2,724 812 192 14,308 2,588 40,244 
8,200 2,824 704 156 14,080 2,632 40,696 
8,168 212 908 164 14,420 2,688 41,360 
8,388 3,236 900 228 15,332 2,672 43,548 
8,500 3,040 908 184 15,304 2,880 44,004 
9,048 3,188 728 208 16,192 2,936 45,656 
9,116 3,176 844 196 16,668 2,988 46,868 


Deficit (-) 
or 
surplus 


_ Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 58 
Local Government Revenues 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts basis 


1947 — 1978 
Transfers 
Years Transfers from other Capital 
and Direct Indirect Investment from levels of consumption Total 
quarters taxes taxes income persons government allowances revenues 
(Millions of dollars) 
16st ee 5 360 58 3 101 59 586 
CY. ae 6 403 59 4 129 68 669 
1949 6 445 54 4 157 74 740 
1950 7 499 58 4 172 81 
105. 3c ee es 608 25 11 199 102 ve 
1050" on eee = 700 23 14 218 113 1,068 
1953 | = 758 24 18 245 122 1.167 
1954 a 829 21 16 261 128 1,255 
1955 a2 902 14 19 334 138 
1956 ae 1,024 20 24 371 152 1594 
ee eee oe es 1.148 20 26 468 163 11825 
1958 = 1,264 23 28 568 174 2'057 
1959 et 11444 24 31 646 187 2332 
1960 Ph 1,593 26 34 746 2 
1961 = 1,701 28 41 874 Shs apt: 
WORM, cs. Soe he 1.835 31 47 1,107 229 3,249 
(cle: eee as 1,953 39 44 1,200 250 3,486 
1964 ene ae 2'026 52 50 1,342 268 3.738 
1965 ae 2,231 58 
1966 ae 2477 79 1 vane nae ey 
1967 = 2'765 95 74 2/122 364 5,420 
1968 ok eee = 3,095 105 65 2'354 393 6.012 
1969 == 3,462 99 56 2'595 450 6,662 
AOTOe oa eee = 3,758 116 64 3,192 
SO7amaG se ede = 4.002 140 68 31583 238 aa 
1972 = 4.378 153 71 4,069 612 9.283 
1973... Ney, x 4.651 170 78 4.501 683 10.08 
1974 i oan 5/145 187 75 5'308 840 11 oes 
1975 . = 6,013 223 81 6,70 
1976 = 7,050 255 107 oe es iB 730 
ee ee = s811 303 120 8668 1474 30/076 
eh 20.076 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
1974 | cas 5,132 184 72 4,848 784 11,020 
II mae 5,140 180 72 
Hl 5,148 820 11,360 
Ba ee = 5,148 192 76 5.312 860 11.588 
RE es 5/160 192 80 5/924 896 12252 
19 Bee 
75 | = 6,000 212 80 6,116 936 13,344 
i 6,008 212 80 
i = 6,008 6,296 972 13,568 
se 236 80 7/788 1,008 15.124 
Dyin’. ee aS 6.032 232 84 6.604 11040 13,992 
rtf Aaa = 7,024 236 10 
4 
' | a Se ne 
= 260 108 6.980 1.136 151544 
IV 7,068 264 108 7,264 1.176 15.880 
1977 | = 7,784 264 
108 
Pee = es Be 108 9,324 1,220 18,700 
ie a ee ae 8.768 1,264 18.224 
IV = 7,820 288 116 B66 1360 8 540 
18540 
19781. _- 8,496 292 
f = es 292 1 20 9,312 1,404 19,624 
7 = See 8.984 1,452 191356 
u 5 j 308 120 91844 1.496 20,284 
8,524 320 ; 
120 10'532 11544 21.040 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 59 
Local Government Expenditures 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts basis 


1947 — 1978 
Years Goods Transfers Interest Transfers to Gross Deficit(-) 
and and to on the other levels capital Total or 
quarters services persons public debt of government formation expenditures surplus 
(Millions of dollars) 
ASE Uf a See 424 19 38 ti alles 605 —19 
BOA Ge Ae ails scecvice a 508 21 37 9 152 727 — 58 
“IY C)ige Se ene rae 578 23 39 10 173 823 — 83 
“(ISLC Aare as oe te 614 24 42 11 222 913 —92 
“12 EY) Sa le Won 707 28 45 13 301 1,094 — 149 
TRO? ee aR eae bate 803 34 53 13 364 1,267 — 199 
“(OBS oA Re Re le 864 38 61 ake) 364 1,342 —175 
A ca otaett ccshewelia 990 44 74 15 411 1,534 —279 
° SUSY eh Re ee ei 1,094 41 84 22 436 1,677 —270 
‘WG. 3 eee eet 40 101 18 493 1,873 — 282 
Uo. cocsis cc acvedecwt or 1,357 45 127 28 993 2,100 — 285 
YS ce koy Re aga 1,514 54 143 Ute 590 2,318 —261 
BOOB eccrine 1,682 65 169 24 641 2,581 — 249 
OOO Rees ccsctinsivgssvatas 1,869 73 197 17 671 2,827 — 228 
ION M ee 2... 2c.cpusarekn 1,968 79 223 34 680 2,984 — 128 
IE 55 ete 2,174 84 251 28 847 3,384 — 135 
IO es sche 2,373 86 266 33 926 3,684 — 198 
“LSS. Ree eee 2,635 85 294 31 834 3,879 — 141 
1G acs ae ean A 3,015 88 333 37 1,054 4,527 —367 
« STOG ncaa ener ae 3,399 93 373 51 1,235 Salon — 327 
BO ee Seco os sosfhcateswacs 3,881 102 430 70 1,274 Deol — 337 
LSS) 5 ae Sa 4,438 133 475 64 1,338 6,448 — 436 
BIO ONP Sc -:,.. 1 ae 5,142 143 516 66 1,337 7,204 — 542 
‘1o)A0), TE ee 5,803 213 595 64 1,425 8,100 — 470 
“S19 0 a ae a 6,277 260 695 64 1,550 8,846 —515 
SUZ ene es eee 6,836 246 721 69 1,582 9,454 —171 
“NSC S) oe ei oe TE TESYA 250 825 60 1,676 10,568 — 485 
STE cre oe 9,072 216 873 61 2,152 12,374 —819 
ifs) 0 See es 10,804 PAST 943 70 2,503 14,577 —570 
DOME osc canes sees tente 12,696 247 1,024 73 2,673 16,713 —981 
AME 6.00..0: seen 14,295 20 1,131 67 2,940 18,690 — 362 
OBOE... Ade 15,878 285 1,250 63 3,034 20,510 — 434 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
BOUT CAD ears cerscceaynes 8,568 220 932 64 1,972 11,756 — 736 
Leer eee 8,644 216 856 64 2,124 11,904 — 544 
A Renee. 52 sonen 9,200 216 876 60 2,244 12,596 — 1008 
NESS ee es ta 9,876 212 828 56 2,268 13,240 — 988 
AS) hae 9,892 256 908 84 2,448 13,588 — 244 
are theres 10,544 260 896 64 2,364 14,128 — 560 
A eee RES oe 11,412 260 1,000 56 2,456 15,184 —60 
NYA se lee a 11,368 252 968 76 2,744 15,408 — 1,416 
| SAS) ee 11,648 248 952 68 2,608 15,524 — 308 
ees ead 12,816 248 1,044 68 2,684 16,860 —572 
De aa aie 12,616 248 1,076 76 2,704 16,720 — 1,176 
Ni eee ae 13,704 244 1,024 80 2,696 17,748 — 1,868 
“DVT ISS See 13,352 252 1,096 64 2,820 17,584 1116 
II eet ae ae 14,064 256 1,056 96 2,900 18,372 — 148 
oe Sanne nee 14,784 260 lo2 68 2,980 19,244 — 1,396 
NY <2 ha ae ee 14,980 260 1,220 40 3,060 19,560 — 1,020 
ERS) ie nee a 15,000 268 1,192 72 2,960 19,492 132 
Ue lee me 15,780 288 1,244 76 3,048 20,436 — 1080 
Les. 3 Ree eee 16,360 292 1,260 60 3,032 21,004 —720 
AE Se a 16,372 292 1,304 44 3,096 21,108 —68 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 60 


Hospital Revenues and Expenditures 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts basis 


1961 -— 1978 
Revenues Expenditures 
Transfers Interest Gross 
Years Invest- from other Transfers Capital Goods on the capital Total Deficit(-) 
and ment levels of from consumption Total and public forma- expendi- or 
quarters income government persons allowances revenues services debt tion tures surplus 
(Millions of dollars) 
1961 2 713 2 46 763 614 We 150 779 — 16 
1962 2 795 3 49 849 683 16 158 857 —8 
1963 3 852 3 54 912 783 18 152 953 —41 
1964 es 3 966 3 58 1,030 886 19 149 1,054 —24 
1965 3 1,135 3 65 1,206 1,007 19 150 1,176 30 
1966 4 17295 3 73 1,375 Ue LPAge 21 191 1,389 —14 
1967 . 4 1,535 3 79 1,621 1,386 21 198 1,605 16 
1968 4 1,774 3 85 1,866 1,625 22 217 1,864 2 
1969 eee 4 2,014 4 93 2,115 1,874 24 213 Paya 4 
1970 5 2,328 4 104 2,441 Pao 34 224 2,395 46 
1971 3 2,029 4 ule) 2,653 2,397 33 241 2,671 — 18 
1972. 6 2,932 4 125 3,067 2,672 36 223 2,931 136 
ISS. 7 Saline 4 140 3,323 3,044 41 255 3,340 —17 
1974S! ne 11 3,996 4 164 4,175 3,754 46 293 4,093 82 
AGO ea 10 4,799 4 186 4,999 4,554 52 308 4,914 85 
1976 sees 10 5,471 4 204 5,689 5,501 56 346 5,903 —214 
Arh Beare eee 10 6,042 4 232 6,288 6,010 60 350 6,420 — 132 
1978 10 6,580 4 264 6,858 6,580 62 405 7,047 — 189 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
ASTAAS nce 8 3,540 4 156 3,708 3,240 44 280 3,564 144 
Il 12 3,800 4 160 3,976 3,480 44 300 3,824 152 
Il 12 4,244 4 168 4,428 4,136 48 296 4,480 —52 
IV 12 4,400 4 172 4,588 4,160 48 296 4,504 84 
1975 | 12 4,248 4 180 4,444 4,184 52 328 4,564 — 120 
Pee 8 4,904 4 184 5,100 4,376 48 312 4,736 364 
Ill 12 4,988 4 188 5,192 4,944 56 304 5,304 —112 
IV 8 5,056 4 192 5,260 4,712 52 288 5,052 208 
1976] 8 5,660 4 196 5,868 4,896 56 336 5,288 580 
I 12 5,152 4 200 5,368 OOZ 56 340 6,148 —780 
Il 8 5,220 4 208 5,440 5,260 56 344 5,660 — 220 
IV 12 5,852 4 212 6,080 6,096 56 364 6,516 — 436 
1977 | 12 6,152 4 220 6,388 5,724 56 348 6,128 260 
8 5,924 4 228 6,164 6,032 60 348 6,440 —276 
tl 12 6,108 4 236 6,360 6,044 60 ey 6,456 —96 
IV 8 5,984 4 244 6,240 6,240 64 352 6,656 —416 
1978 | 8 6,436 4 252 6,700 6,280 56 392 6,728 —28 
Il 12 6,596 4 260 6,872 6,568 60 408 7,036 — 164 
Ul 8 6,716 4 268 6,996 6,604 64 400 7,068 —72 
IV 12 6,572 4 276 6,864 6,868 68 420 7,356 — 492 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 63 
Government of Canada 


Statement of Financial Transactions 


Summary 
(Fiscal year ended March 31) 
1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 
(Millions of dollars) 
| Budgetary transactions 
ABIROVENUCS cere ee hates te 11,817 14,155 14,717 16,344 18,821 21,863 28,067 29,956 32,721 
Baexpenditureswr se os eee — 12,308 —13,662 -—15,089 -—17,046 -—18,645 -—22,839 -—29,245 -—33,978 -—39,011 
Surplus or deficit (—) ...0....000.00000... —491 493 —372 —702 176 —976 — 1,178 — 4,022 — 6,290 
I! Non-budgetary transactions 
A Loans, investments and 
BdVAaNCES Sle et — 1,012 — 1,091 — 1,341 — 1,627 — 1,365 — 1,702 — 2,230 —3,310 —2,171 
B Annuity, insurance and pen- 
Sioniaccounts =... 629 711 609 303 — 458 749 1,328 1,020 2,368 
C Other transactions .................... 69 185 112 688 394 467 38 1,719 704 
Net source or requirement (-)...... —314 —195 —620 — 636 — 1,429 — 486 — 864 — 571 901 
Financial requirements (excluding 
foreign exchange).....................00... —805 298 —992 — 1,338 — 1,253 — 1,462 — 2,042 — 4,593 — 5,389 
lll Foreign exchange transactions... — 766 —452 — 1,431 — 700 — 130 76 496 — 186 1,122 
Total financial requirements™ .......... =i heli —154 -2,423 -2,038 -—1,383 -—1,386 -—1,546 -—4,779 -—4,267 
IV Unmatured debt transactions?) .. 1,156 390 2,854 2,360 1,782 197 3,940 4,627 4,812 
Change in cash balance®) ........ —415 236 431 322 399 — 1,189 2,394 — 152 545 
V Level of cash balance at end of 
DEMOG seer eee en ee 611 847 1,278 1,600 1,999 810 3,204 3,052 3,597 
Canadian dollar balance .................... 598 824 1,256 1,582 1,984 801 3,186 3,037 3,580 


() Cash requirement (-). 


(2) Excluding change in unmatured debt outstanding payable in foreign currency. 


(3) Cash decrease (-). 


1978 


32,846 
— 42,882 


— 10,036 


— 1,217 


1,626 
1,357 


1,766 


— 8,270 


1,007 


—7,263 


8,172 
909 


4,506 


4,487 


Note: To provide a consistent historical record, the old age security transactions are treated as budgetary throughout. 
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Reference Table 63 (continued) 
Government of Canada 

Statement of Financial Transactions 
Detailed 

(Fiscal year ended March 31) 


1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 


(Millions of dollars) 
| Budgetary transactions 


A Revenues 


Personal income tax ............... 4,334 5,588 6,395 7,220 8,378 9,226 11,710 12,720 14,620 13,440 
Corporate income tax ..... : 2,213 2,839 2,426 2,396 2,920 Seale 4,836 5,748 ey Te 5,828 
Other direct taxes..................... 318 349 378 420 S55 338 434 482 451 503 
Sales tax. 2,098 2,294 2,281 2,653 3,052 3,590 3,866 3,515 3,929 4,427 
Other indirect taxes . 1,649 1,715 1,779 1,984 2,220 2,765 4,640 4,628 4,778 4,762 
Non-tax revenues ph sete 1,205 1,370 1,458 1,664 1,898 2,234 2,581 2,863 3,566 3,886 
Totavirevenuicss 0... ee ee Ue 14,155 14,717 16,344 18,821 21,863 28,067 29,956 Sona 32,846 


B Expenditures 


Health and welfare .. 3 3,498 4,043 4,688 5,415 5,868 7,940 9,932 11,445 13,798 13,768 
Economic development and 

SUDDONt= eee bBe LeTe 1,776 1,857 2,167 2,419 2,870 4,284 5,467 ei 5,908 
Publici\debts:...-ceosc cees ee 1,480 eee 1,920 2,137 2,321 2,592 3,208 3,955 4,721 5,550 
Defence ae SRA es 2,191 2,213 2,183 2,263 2,303 2,770 3,131 3,664 4,161 4,615 
Fiscal transfer payments to 

PNOVINCOSI acteurs 867 932 1,229 1,426 1,501 1,874 2,639 2,666 3,356 3,466 
Transportation and communi- 

CatlonSinc. = oe Se -aro ens 932 893 940 1,023 1,164 1,556 2,205 2,222 2,555 2,854 
General government services 411 515 579 694 819 965 een 1,502 1,706 1,982 
Internal overhead ................ 644 639 685 698 793 734 875 990 1,097 1,296 
Education assistance.............. 287 315 463 561 588 617 641 701 872 1,402 
Culture and recreation ........... 244 376 263 348 435 482 567 691 804 917 
ForeigniattaltS.2ec..cne ese 227 243 282 314 384 439 546 675 729 1,124 

Total expenditures................ : 12,308 13,662 15,089 17,046 18,645 22,839 29,245 33,978 39,011 42,882 
Budgetary surplus or deficit(-) ... —491 493 — 372 —702 176 —976 -—1,178 — 4,022 —6,290 — 10,036 


() Includes additional interest in respect of the Public Service, the Canadian Forces and the R.C.M.P. Superannuation accounts from 1970-71 to 
1977-78. 
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Reference Table 63 (continued) 
Government of Canada 

Statement of Financial Transactions 
Detailed 

(Fiscal year ended March 31) 


1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
(Millions of dollars) 
ll Non-budgetary transactions 
A Loans, investments and 
advances 
Crown corporations and agen- 
cies 
Lending institutions .............. (— 541) (— 599) (— 698) (—794) (—633) (—676) (—1,060) (— 1,898) 
Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation ........ —385 — 481 — 596 — 656 — 475 —875 —735 — 1,058 
Export Development Cor- 
poration... = = ct ee —32 —42 —81 —118 — 124 — 141 —93 —357 
Farm Credit Corporation .... — 128 —78 —49 —30 — 43 —170 — 243 —297 
Federal Business Develop- 
ment. Bank.5.. 99s —- — — — — -— — — 197 
Municipal Development 
Loan, bOardiareer es. —2 9 9 9 9 10 11 11 
Canada Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 6 —7 19 1 — —- — — 
All other Crown corporations... (—337) (—394) (— 401) (— 431) (— 128) (—357) (— 498) (—929) 
AiniGanadatc 2 ne tet. —50 —71 —111 —27 14 — — 145 3 
Atomic Energy of Canada... —68 — 136 — 161 —112 —77 —62 — 87 — 206 
Canadian National Railways — 150 — 102 —93 — 202 2 —205 — 143 —213 
Petro-Canada .................. — — — — — — — —237 
ON Cr ae Pe eee —69 —85 —36 —90 — 67 —90 — 123 —276 
Otheriloatisi:.... 22 seer <6... (— 134) (— 98) (— 242) (— 402) (— 604) (— 669) (—672) (— 483) 
Finance-employment loans — — —12 — 139 — 135 — 108 —67 —47 
Regional Economic Expan- 
SION Erect eee eae —43 —45 —77 —32 —64 —61 —52 —29 
Canada Development Cor- \ 
POrationie ere se —_ — “= —25 — 162 —75 —50 — 
Loans to developing coun- 
TICS ren prin) Wee Os —4A7 —81 —114 — 143 — 144 — 183 — 230 — 265 
(0.116) :) deel Mvenes oo 120 Deere —44 28 —39 —63 —99 — 242 —273 — 142 
Total loans, investments and 
AOVANCES carers Se esate — 1,012 — 1,091 — 1,341 — 1,627 — 1,365 — 1,702 —2,230  —3,310 
B Annuity, insurance and pen- 
sion accounts 
Canada Pension Plan .......... 18 19 49 32 43 41 53 76 
Unemployment insurance 
ACCOUNT Ge eters, ee 77 71 —131 — 459 — 1,351 — 282 23 — 568 
Superannuation accounts.... 533 621 688 728 851 988 1,220 1,448 
Government annuities .......... = 7: —4 —§ —10 —13 —19 —21 —10 
Oiner were er eee so. 3 4 11 12 12 eat 53 74 
Total annuity, insurance and 
pension accountS....................... 629 711 609 303 — 458 749 1,328 1,020 
C Other transactions 
Interest and matured debt .. 59 4 245 320 369 320 424 650 
Accounts payable and 
accrued salaries ................ — 50 141 —15 81 105 444 — 109 —33 
Casnintransite.. 125 sees —51 95 — 133 71 — 104 — 854 —72 665 
Outstanding cheques, war- 
rants and money orders .. 74 18 121 131 16 539 5 366 
Provincial tax collection 
ACCOUN te x. ee eee esc 51 3 —88 130 8 —44 — 196 67 
OT OTe at cate sven eee —14 —76 — 18 —45 — 62 —14 4 
Total other transactions............... 69 185 112 688 394 467 38 1,719 
Total non-budgetary requirements —314 — 195 — 620 — 636 — 1,429 — 486 — 864 —571 


1977 1978 
(612) 0f499194) 
— 837 —532 
—202 ~84 
HOTT B07 
~307 241 
1 10 
= 10 
(—492) (54) 
83 3 

— 156 84 
—40 —99 
057 — 150 
=A22 216 
(=67): on(—137) 
45 14 
zi1Z 4 
—10 3 
— 182 16 
97 171 
—2A7 tetaret,2 17 
98 93 
591 —380 
1,580 1,749 
a4 _9 
100 173 
2,368 1,626 
696 904 
623 521 
~ 169 — 188 
—361 632 
121 330 
36 200 
704 1,357 
901 1,766 
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Reference Table 63 (continued) 
Government of Canada 

Statement of Financial Transactions 
Detailed 

(Fiscal year ended March 31) 


1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 
(Millions of dollars) 
lll Foreign exchange transactions 
Source or requirement (—) 
Exchange fund account ............ — 834 Sis! =) cits} —938 = 125 175 673 39 1,537 248 
International Monetary Fund 
SubScriptionSi. 2c... —- —17 —349 7 —51 — 105 44 — 89 110 —310 
Notes payable ............... — 239 — 188 271 115 103 137 —74 73 —364 260 
Other international organiza- 
tions 
Subscriptions, advances 
NG OANS ck .crt eee ae —30 —31 —28 —51 — 107 —125 —141 — 158 — 265 —252 
Notes payable eek 23 —34 —8 26 52 70 44 —23 106 73 
Unmatured debt payable — in 
foreign currency.............5. ; 282 5 —110 —2 —2 —76 —50 —28 —2 855 
Special Drawing Rights ........... — 134 aks) 117 —_ — — — — 133 
Columbia River Treaty ............. 32 32 32 26 — — — — — -— 
Total foreign saa transac- 
tions... Sere eeescsees —766 —452 — 1,431 —700 — 130 76 496 — 186 la22 1,007 
\V Unmatured debt transactions 
Increase or decrease (—) 
Marketable bonds payable in 
Canadian currency ................ 1,004 —10 631 363 36 93 672 1,137 2,265 3,439 
MGOASUGY) DUNS a cecerrse resect 360 55 840 95 460 615 725 865 1,760 3,040 
Canada Savings Bonds .......... 72 410 1,226 1,907 Wester — 583 2,509 2,602 787 1,707 
Securities issued to Canada 
Pension Plan..... 6 4 5 7 7 8 9 10 10 12 
Notes payable to Canadian 
banksy sere ean octane — — — —_— — = — <= = 850 
Less: 
Unmatured debt payable in 
foreign currency ......... — 282 —5 110 2 2 76 50 28 2 — 855 
Canada Savings Bonds ‘held 
for employees........ _— —3 —: 1 —8 =i es al = 5, ab) 
Securities issued to Canada 
Pension Plan.. ee —6 —4 —5 —7 —7 —8 —~9 =O =—H0 = 
Securities investment ac- 
countU 2 Reena 2 —57 47 —8 15 — —3 —4 3 —2 
Total unmatured debt transactions 1,156 390 2,854 2,360 1,782 197 3,940 4,627 4,812 8,172 
V Level of cash balance at end of 
period 
in Canadian dollars .............. 598 824 1,256 1,582 1,984 801 3,186 3,037 3,580 4,487 
In foreign currency .................... 13 23 22 18 15 9 18 15 17 19 


() Including investments held for retirement of unmatured debt. 


Source: Public Accounts and Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 65 
Allocation of Revenues from Own Sources, by Levels of Government 


1945 — 1978 


Revenues from own sources"”) Percentage distribution 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) 
Year Federal Provincial Municipal Total Federal Provincial Municipal 
(a) + (b) + (c) (a) + (d) (b) + (d) (c) + (d) 


(Millions of dollars) 


104n te Ss ae 2,385 538 415 3,338 71.4 16.1 12.4 
{Ape ee 2,555 619 440 3,614 70.7 17.1 1212 
AOAT ie 2,696 780 485 3,961 68.1 19.7 12.2 
1948 2.681 879 540 4,100 65.4 21.4 13.2 
eee chee ies ta 2,659 925 583 4,167 63.8 o20 14.0 
19504e oa 2,972 1,013 649 4,634 64.1 21.9 14.0 
1951 4.113 1,194 746 6,053 67.9 19.7 12.3 
1O50e es 4,492 1,320 850 6,662 67.4 19.8 12.8 
195Ge a ee 4,563 1,410 922 6,895 66.2 20.4 13.4 
1954 4,344 1,481 994 6,819 63.7 PAbY: 14.6 
1955 4,745 1,640 1,073 7,458 63.6 22.0 14.4 
1956 5,411 1,865 1,220 8,496 63.7 22.0 14.4 
1957 5,455 2,075 1,357 8,887 61.4 23.3 15.3 
1958....... 5,163 2,216 1,489 8,868 58.2 25.0 16.8 
TGC Cge fa) 5,871 2,489 1,686 10,046 58.4 24.8 16.8 
1960 6,228 2,629 1,853 10,710 58.2 24.5 17.3 
1OGR ec es 6,473 2,860 1,982 11,315 57.2 25.3 17.5 
1o0oe ss ke 6,899 3,396 2,142 12,437 55.5 27.3 172 
4060 © ee oS 7,323 3,639 2,286 13,248 55.3 27.5 Vee 
Les) am pan teres 8,355 4,189 2,396 14,940 55.9 28.0 16.0 
1965 9,095 4,949?) 2,646 16,690 54.5 29.7 15.9 
196i eee ee 9,984 5,782 2,956 18,722 53.3 30.9 15.8 
1967) eee 10,906 6,782 3,298 20,986 52.0 32.3 15.7 
el emt eee 12,218 7,966 3,658 23,842 51.2 33.4 15.3 
1969... 14,490 9,293 4,067 27,850 52.0 33.4 14.6 
AO eee es 15,528 10,548 4,438 30,514 50.9 34.6 14.5 
(OT cee 17,241 11,744 4,748 33,733 51.1 34.8 14.1 
1912 19,560 13,253 5,214 38,027 51.4 34.9 13.7 
(Sige iA 2 22,809 15,880 5,582 44,271 51.5 35.9 12.6 
1974000 Pe 29,978 20,039 6,247 56,264 53.3 35.6 114 
i) eee ee 31,676 22,245 7,306 61,227 51.7 36.3 11.9 
1976 35,552 26,028 8,531 70,111 50.7 aT 12.2 
1977 ee 36,369 31,216 9,484 77,069 47.2 40.5 12.3 
1978 38,177 35,194 10,408 83,779 45.6 42.0 12.4 
19730). 22,726 15,880 5,582 44,188 1 35.9 12.6 
1G ae 28,360 20,039 6,247 54,646 51.9 36.7 11.4 
190 ee, 30,555 22,245 7,306 60,106 50.8 37.0 12.2 
19769 | Ee 34,852 26,028 8,531 69,411 50.2 37.5 12.3 
or ee 35,821 31,216 9,484 76,521 46.8 40.8 12.4 
1978 e 37,881 35,194 10,408 83,483 45.4 42.2 12.5 


» Tax rental payments are assumed to be a provincial revenue from own sources and have been deducted from ‘‘federal revenues from own sources”. 
The value of the federal tax abatements in Quebec, introduced in 1965 under the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act 
(contracting-out arrangements), is included as a provincial revenue from own sources. 

(3) Revenues excluding federal oil export tax. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Vol. 1, The Annual Estimates 1926-1974, Cat. 13-531; and National Income 
and Expenditure Accounts, Cat. 13-001. 
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Reference Table 66 
Intergovernmental Transfers 


1945 — 1978 
Total 
Transfers from Revenue from own sources Federal Transfers Transfers 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (9) (h) (i) (i) (k) 
Federal Federal Provincial Municipal Federal Provin- Municipal As a % of To To Received by 
to to to to cial federal Provinces munici- munici- 
Year provincial municipal municipal provincial revenues asa%of palities Palities 
govern- govern- govern- govern- provincial asa% of as a % of 
ments —= ments ments ments revenues municipal municipal 
revenues revenues 
((a) + (b)) + (e) (a) = (f) (b) + (g) ((b) + (c)) = (g) 
(Millions of dollars) 
hie 76 = 63 U 2,385 538 415 ore 14.1 — Ose 
1946 ec... 97 — 79 il 2,555 619 440 3.8 oat — 18.0 
BOA ire ac. 112 = 101 7 2,696 780 485 4.2 14.4 — 20.8 
OAS ono... 114 —_ 129 9 2,681 879 540 4.3 13.0 — 23.9 
hE 147 — 157 10 2,659 925 583 a5 15.9 — 26.9 
1950 .=........ 202 1 171 WH 2,972 TORS 649 6.8 19.9 0.2 26.5 
‘eae eee 205 2 197 13 4,113 1,194 746 5.0 AUfe2 0.3 26.7 
BOD 2 eee... 170 3 215 13 4,492 1,320 850 3.9 12.9 0.4 25.6 
IOS a ...::: 163 3 242 15 4,563 1,410 922 3.6 11.6 0.3 26.6 
thy 164 2 259 15 4,344 1,481 994 3.8 algal 0.2 26.3 
OOD a eh.,.: 180 rf 327 22 4,745 1,640 1,073 3.9 11.0 0.7 31.1 
NOOO 4s... 189 362 18 5,411 1,865 1,220 3.7 10.1 0.7 30.4 
ae ae 288 16 452 28 5,455 2,075 1,357 5.6 13.9 ee 34.5 
ODS a. .cc:. 394 23 545 17 5,163 2,216 1,489 8.1 17.8 as 38.1 
1959 ........... 588 24 622 24 5,871 2,489 1,686 10.4 23.6 1.4 38.3 
n960 .......... 673 32 714 17 6,228 2,629 1,853 Uae! 25.6 ward 40.3 
BOOM sess... 789 33 841 15 6,473 2,860 1,982 Ws 27.6 Lav 44.1 
HOG) an): 1,010 44 1,063 15 6,899 3,396 2,142 ORS 29.7 721| Silat 
NOGS |......... eal U6 By 1,148 17 1,323 3,639 2,286 16.0 30.7 2.3 O220 
m9G4 ....:. 1,199 53 1,289 18 8,355 4,189 2,396 15.0 28.6 2.2 56.0 
HOGS .......... 1,357 74 1,440 22 9,095 4,949 2,646 WET 27.4 2.8 57.2 
HOGG....:...... 1,556 108 1,760 37 9,984 5,782 2,956 16.7 26.9 3.7 63.2 
NOG? oo.c..... 1,895 97 2,025 56 10,906 6,782 3,298 18.3 27.9 2.9 64.3 
1968 2,280 92 2,262 40 12,218 7,966 3,658 19.4 28.6 P45) 64.4 
NIG Ts. 2,632 94 2,501 46 14,490 9,293 4,067 18.8 28.3 2.3 63.8 
ROTO... 3,303 94 3,098 44 15,528 10,548 4,438 21.9 31.3 2a 71.9 
BOT er. 4,230 93 3,490 44 17,241 11,744 4,748 25.1 36.0 2.0 19D 
‘iG ae 4,400 158 3,911 49 19,560 13,253 5,214 23.3 33.2 3.0 78.0 
HOTS .......... 4,694 113 4,388 40 22,809 15,880 5,582 21.1 29.6 2.0 80.6 
1974... 6,013 152 5,156 41 29,978 20,039 6,247 20.6 30.0 2.4 85.0 
BOO Ee.<.,. oun 143 6,558 50 31,676 22,245 7,306 24.2 33.8 2.0 91.7 
BO Gaee.... 8,306 204 6,997 aye | 35,552 26,028 8,531 23.9 31.9 2.4 84.4 
BO lic e.°. 9,605 356 8,488 47 36,369 31,216 9,484 27.4 30.8 3.8 93.3 
BOO pres: 10,505 354 9,314 43 38,177 35,194 10,408 28.4 29.8 3.4 92.9 


Tax rental payments are assumed to be a “provincial revenue from own sources” and are not included in federal transfers to provincial 
governments. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Vol. 1, The Annual Estimates 1926-1974, Cat. 13-531; and National Income 

and Expenditure Accounts, Cat. 13-001. 
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Reference Table 67 
Allocations of Revenues After Transfers, by Levels of Government 


1945 — 1978” 


Revenues after transfers Percentage distribution 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (9) 
Year Federal Provincial Municipal Total Federal Provincial Municipal 
(a) + (b) + (c) (a) + (d) (b) + (d) (c) = (d) 


(Millions of dollars) 


OAS etait 2,309 558 471 3,338 69.2 16.7 14.1 
ADAG! peer cs ee 2,458 644 512 3,614 68.0 17.8 14.2 
1947S ss Lee 2,584 798 579 3,961 65.2 20.1 14.6 
1949 ee eee 2,567 873 660 4,100 62.6 21.3 16.1 
1949... bAeites 22 925 730 4,167 60.3 Bere areas: 
1950. err cns 2,769 1,055 810 4,634 59.8 22.8 17.5 
1951. eee eed 3,906 1,215 932 6,053 64.5 20.1 15.4 
1952. anes 4,319 1,288 1,055 6,662 64.8 19.3 15.8 
IGS Sie ee ee 4,397 1,346 1,152 6,895 63.8 19.5 16.7 
(O54 4,178 1,401 1,240 6,819 61.3 20.5 18.2 
1955... eet 4,558 1,515 1,385 7,458 61.1 20.3 18.6 
NODGtre cee ere 5,213 1,710 1,573 8,496 61.4 20.1 18.5 
AYE. cee ee 5,151 UAE 1,797 8,887 58.0 21.8 20.2 
1958... eres 4,746 2,082 2,040 8,868 53.5 23.5 23.0 
hehe) Foe Pte 53209 2,479 2,308 10,046 52.3 24.7 23.0 
1960 eee 5,523 2,605 2,582 10,710 51.6 24.3 24.1 
1961. Lpehatne 5,651 2,823 2,841 11,315 49.9 24.9 29.1 
1962. Pasting ah 5,845 3,358 3,234 12,437 47.0 27.0 26.0 
WIGS reo ceae: : 6,154 3,625 3,469 13,248 46.5 27.4 26.2 
19640 csc 7,103 4,117 3,720 14,940 47.5 27.6 24.9 
NOG Dee eres 7,664 4,888 4,138 16,690 45.9 29.3 24.8 
N9GG" oss 8,320 5,615 4,787 18,722 44.4 30.0 25.6 
WOGIEr ee cee 8,914 6,708 5,364 20,986 42.5 32.0 25.6 
SG Se uence, 9,846 8,024 5,972 23,842 41.3 33.7 25.0 
i963 , 11,764 9,470 6,616 27,850 42.2 34.0 23.8 
LAG net ven cee 12,131 1ORZOY, 7,986 30,514 39.8 35.4 24.9 
RG hae eee 12,918 12,528 8,287 33,733 38.3 37.1 24.6 
LR 2 eee aeeeeecee 15,002 13,791 9,234 38,027 39.5 36.3 24.3 
1973 = : 18,002 16,226 10,043 44,271 40.7 36.7 22.7 
NOTA cade ne 23,813 20,937 11,514 56,264 42.3 37.2 20.5 
VASP ere : 24,016 23,254 13,957 61,227 39.2 38.0 22.8 
1 RAS coer ee eaceeeeeee 27,042 27,390 15,679 Oma 38.6 39.1 22.4 
i ATO Reamer 26,408 32,380 18,281 77,069 34.3 42.0 23.7 
1978 as 27,318 36,428 20,033 83,779 32.6 43.5 23.9 
1973" ee ASS 16,226 10,043 44,188 40.6 36.7 22k 
Udine . 22,195 20,937 11,514 54,646 40.6 38.3 Palle | 
eae i 22,895 23,254 13,957 60,106 38.1 38.7 23.2 
Le ee 26,342 27,390 15,679 69,411 38.0 39.5 22.6 
Lib eee 25,860 32,380 18,281 76,521 33.8 42.3 23.9 
1978 ene ae 27,022 36,428 20,033 83,483 32.4 43.6 24.0 


(1) F 
2 Transfers between levels of government subtracted from revenues of governments which pay and added to revenues of governments which receive. 
Revenues excluding federal oil export tax. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Vol. 1, The Annual Estimates 1926-1974, Cat. 13-531; and National Income 
and Expenditure Accounts, Cat. 13-001. 
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Reference Table 68 
Allocation of Expenditures by Levels of Government 
Before and After Transfer Payments 
1926 — 1978” 


Pre-tax 
rental era 


Tax rental 
era 


Post-tax 
rental era 


Before transfer 


After transfer 


payments?) payments’) 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) 
Total Total Federal Total Total 

Years federal provincial- transfers federal _ provinciai- 
expend- municipal to provinces expend- municipal 

itures expend- andmunic- _ itures expend- 

itures ipalities itures 
(a)-(c) (b) + (c) 
(Millions of dollars) 

1926 321 489 a5 306 504 
1927 336 023 16 320 539 
1928 344 554 Ws 327 571 
1929 362 629 We 345 646 
1930 389 710 25 364 735 
1931 409 707 56 353 763 
1932 387 660 62 325 722 
1933 380 576 56 324 632 
1934 409 632 71 338 703 
1935 453 640 74 379 714 
1936 459 628 91 368 719 
1937 476 697 105 371 802 
1938 524 730 86 438 816 
1939 483 722 79 404 801 
1940 1,024 665 70 954 735 
1941 1,550 687 54 1,496 741 
1942 3,680 666 65 3,615 731 
1943 4,323 699 59 4,264 758 
1944 5,233 747 68 5,165 815 
1945 4,217 812 76 4,141 888 
1946 2,800 951 97 2,703 1,048 
1947 2,009 1,189 112 1,897 1,301 
1948 1,916 1,462 114 1,802 1,576 
1949 PNAS 1,649 147 2,028 1,796 
1950 2322 1,758 203 2,119 1,961 
1951 3,142 2,085 207 2,935 2,292 
1952 4,297 2,308 173 4,124 2,481 
1953 4,412 2,400 166 4,246 2,566 
1954 4,390 2,701 166 4,224 2,867 
1955 4,543 2,955 187 4,356 3,142 
1956 4,813 3,411 198 4,615 3,609 
1957 5,205 3,701 304 4,901 4,005 
1958 5,930 4,016 417 5513 4,433 
1959 6,210 4,437 612 5,598 5,049 
1960 6,457 4,923 705 S5702 5,628 
1961 6,883 5,251 822 6,061 6,073 
1962 7,406 5,729 1,054 6,352 6,783 
1963 7,609 6,222 1,169 6,440 7,391 
1964 8,010 6,807 1,252 6,758 8,059 
1965 8,551 7,962 1,431 7,120 9,393 
1966 9,753 9,239 1,664 8,089 10,903 
1967 10,990 10,751 1,992 8,998 12,743 
1968 12,229 12,116 2,372 9,857 14,488 
1969 13,469 13,583 2,726 10,743 16,309 
1970 15,262 15,685 3,397 11,865 19,082 
1971 17,386 17,477 4,323 13,063 21,800 
1972 20,126 19,329 4,558 15,568 23,887 
1973 22,422 22,049 4,807 17,615 26,856 
1974 28,869 26,453 6,165 22,704 32,618 
1975 35,478 31,879 7,660 27,818 39,539 
1976 38,753 36,837 8,510 30,243 45,347 
1977 43,778 40,823 9,961 33,817 50,784 
1978 48,854 45,313 10,859 37,995 56,172 
1974) 27,983 26,453 6,165 21,818 32,618 
197514) 33,787 31,879 7,660 26,127 39,539 
1976 37,807 36,837 8,510 29,297 45,347 
1977) 42,855 40,823 9,961 32,894 50,784 
1978") 48,211 45,313 10,859 37,352 OOnir2 


Before transfer 


After transfer 


payments payments 
(f) (g) (h) (i) (j) 
Total Federal Provincial- Federal Provincial- 
government share municipal share municipal 
expend- share share 
itures 
(d)+(e) (a)=(f) (b)=(f)  (d)+(f) (e)+(f) 
810 39.6 60.4 37.8 62.2 
859 39.1 60.9 37.3 62.7 
898 38.3 61.7 36.4 63.6 
991 36.5 63.5 34.8 65.2 
1,099 35.4 64.6 Sor 66.9 
1,116 36.6 63.4 31.6 68.4 
1,047 37.0 63.0 31.0 69.0 
956 39.7 60.3 33.9 66.1 
1,041 39.3 60.7 S25 6¥z0 
1,093 41.4 58.6 34.7 65.3 
1,087 42.2 57.8 33.9 66.1 
1073 40.6 59.4 31.6 68.4 
1,254 41.8 58.2 34.9 65.1 
1,205 40.1 59.9 Soto 66.5 
1,689 60.6 39.4 56.5 43.5 
2,237 69.3 30.7 66.9 33.1 
4,346 84.7 1520 83.2 16.8 
5,022 86.1 13.9 84.9 1554 
5,980 87.5 225 86.4 13.6 
5,029 83.9 16.1 82.3 Whee 
SEAS. 74.6 25.4 72.1 27.9 
3,198 62.8 37.2 59.3 40.7 
3,378 56.7 43.3 Hos 46.7 
3,824 56.9 43.1 53.0 47.0 
4,080 56.9 43.1 51.9 48.1 
5227 60.1 39.9 56.2 43.8 
6,605 65.1 34.9 62.4 37.6 
6,812 64.8 SOL 62.3 OlEl 
7,091 61.9 38.1 59.6 40.4 
7,498 60.6 39.4 58.1 41.9 
8,224 58.5 41.5 56.1 43.9 
8,906 58.4 41.6 55.0 45.0 
9,946 59.6 40.4 55.4 44.6 
10,647 58.3 41.7 52.6 47.4 
11,380 56.7 43.3 50.5 49.5 
12,134 56.7 43.3 50.0 50.0 
13,135 56.4 43.6 48.4 51.6 
13,831 Sy3){0) 45.0 46.6 53.4 
14,817 54.1 45.9 45.6 54.4 
16,513 Oo 48.2 43.1 56.9 
18,992 51.4 48.6 42.6 51-4 
21,741 50.5 49.5 41.4 58.6 
24,345 50.2 49.8 40.5 59.5 
27,052 49.8 50.2 39.7 60.3 
30,947 49.3 50.7 38.3 6107 
34,863 49.9 SO 37.5 62.5 
39,455 51.0 49.0 39.5 60.5 
44,471 50.4 49.6 39.6 60.4 
5b5e2e Dene 47.8 41.0 59.0 
67,357 eu 47.3 41.3 58.7 
75,590 BAe 48.7 40.0 60.0 
84,601 Dale 48.3 40.0 60.0 
94,167 51.9 48.1 40.3 59.7 
54,436 51.4 48.6 40.1 59.9 
65,666 SES 48.5 39.8 60.2 
74,644 50.6 49.4 39.2 60.8 
83,678 52 48.8 39.3 60.7 
93,524 S15 48.5 39.9 60.1 


“ includes conditional, unconditional and other types of transfer payments. 
) Transfers between levels of government are attributed to the government who makes them. pz 
® Transfers between levels of government are subtracted from expenditures of paying government and added to expenditures of recipient 


government. 


‘) Expenditures excluding federal oil import subsidy. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Vol. 1, The Annual Estimates 1926-1974, Cat. 13-531, and National Income 


and Expenditure Accounts, Cat. 13-001. 
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Reference Table 69 
Summary of Balance of Payments 


1947 — 1978 
Net capital 
movements 
inflows and 
Balance outflows (—) Special Net 
Merchan- Merchan- Merchan- on Balance Drawing Official 
Years dise dise dise goods on Long- Short- Rights monetary 
and exports imports trade Service Service and Net current term term alloca- move- 
quarters (adjusted) (adjusted) balance receipts payments services transfers account forms forms tions ments?) 
(Millions of dollars) 
AQAA T 2,f23 2,535 188 939 1,057 70 —21 49 —721 4 a — 668 
1948022: 3,030 2,598 432 1,015 1,022 425 26 451 43 —2 — 492 
194912. 2,989 2,696 293 1,015 TAS? 151 26 177 —29 —20 — 128 
19002 3,139 3,132 7 1,019 1,360 —334 d6 —319 610 431 — 722 
19oieees 3,950 4,101 — 151 1,102 1,479 — 528 16 —512 666 —98 — 56 
REVS cosets 4,339 3,854 485 1,217 1,516 186 1 187 455 —605 — 37 
1953 see, 4,152 4,212 —60 1,216 1,594 — 438 —10 — 448 649 — 239 —_ —38 
1954 ........ 3,934 3,916 18 1,191 1,627 —418 —6 —424 599 —51 — 124 
1950 4,332 4,543 —211 1,405 1,847 — 653 —34 — 687 414 229 — —44 
1950-—- 4,837 5,565 —728 1,500 2,099 —1,327 —45 —1,372 1,490 —70 — 48 
190(eeere 4,894 5,488 — 594 1,472 2,278 —1,400 —51 —1,451 1,320 26 — — 105 
1958. 4,890 5,066 — 176 1,420 2,256 —1,012 —125 —1,137 1,153 93 — 109 
1959 es 5.15: 5,572 — 421 1,503 2,456 —1,374 —113 — 1,487 1,179 297 — —11 
1960... 5,392 5,540 — 148 1,590 2,549 —1,107 —126 — 1,233 929 265 — —39 
196223 5,889 5,716 173 1,735 2,764 — 856 —72 —928 930 290 — 292 
1962 ........ 6,387 6,203 184 1,847 2,842 —811 —19 — 830 688 296 —_— 154 
1963 ........ 7,082 6,579 503 1,986 2,982 — 493 — 28 —521 637 29 — 145 
1964 ....... 8,238 7,537 701 2,265 3,376 — 410 — 14 — 424 750 38 — 364 
1960 8,745 8,627 118 2,437 3,714 —1,159 29 —1,130 833 455 — 158 
196000 10,326 10,102 224 2,719 4,157 —1,214 52 —1,162 1,228 —425 — —359 
196/25 2. 11,338 10,772 566 3,325 4,462 —571 “2 — 499 1,415 — 896 — 20 
1968 ........ 13,720 12,249 1,471 3,070 4,822 — 281 184 —97 1,669 —1,223 —_ 349 
1969 ........ 15,035 14,071 964 3,695 5,719 — 1,060 143 —917 2,337 —1,355 — 65 
TSA) eae 16,921 13,869 3,052 4,246 6,345 953 153 1,106 1,007 — 583 133 1,663 
DO idl ee Ue erie 15,314 2,963 4,304 6,702 165 266 431 664 —318 119 896 
UN a 20,129 18,272 1,857 4,451 6,978 —670 284 — 386 1,688 — 983 vue 336 
1973253. 25,461 22,726 2,130 5,257 8,228 — 236 344 108 628 —1,203 _— — 467 
19/4 32,5991 30,902 1,689 6,401 10,104 —2,017 557 — 1,460 1,041 443 —_— 24 
1975—=.. 33,911 33,962 — 451 6,941 11,627 —5,137 380 —4,757 3,935 417 — —405 
1ST Gt 38,132 36,793 1,339 7,553 13,204 —4,312 511 —3,801 7,909 —3,586 — 522 
NO Gia eee 44,628 41,712 2,916 8,088 15,520 —4,516 366 —4,150 4,573 — 1,844 — -—1,421 
197Se= = 52,390 48,922 3,468 9,523 18,252 —5,261 —24 —5,285 3,453 — 1,467 — -—3,299 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 
1975 | 7,614 8,137 — 523 1,347 2,708 — 1,884 30 — 1,854 530 e287 —_ —37 
Il 8,909 9,122 — 213 1,799 2,832 — 1,246 120 —1,126 649 —8 —_ — 485 
Il 7,910 (951 —47 2,165 2,917 —799 120 —679 763 —65 — 19 
IV 9,078 8,746 332 1,630 3,170 —1,208 110 —1,098 1,993 —797 — 98 
197 Glee 8,597 8,956 —359 1,469 3,016 —1,906 105 —1,801 2,795 —491 — 503 
10,112 9,848 264 1,956 3,395 —1,175 131 -—1,044 1,939 —723 — We 
Ul 9,329 8,569 760 2,381 3,263 — 122 107 —15 1,844 —2,002 — — 173 
IV 10,094 9,420 674 1,747 3,530 —1,109 168 —941 1,331 — 370 —_ 20 
NOT (alec 10,311 9,823 488 eae 3,615 —1,572 43 —1,529 1,011 — 248 — —766 
Il 11,619 11,229 390 2,178 3,899 —1,331 96° ~—1,235 1,257 —34 = —12 
Il 10,627 9,869 758 2,470 3,885 —657 110 — 547 1,699 —1,504 —_ — 352 
IV 12,071 10,791 1,280 1,885 4,121 —956 uatre — 839 606 — 58 = —291 
19731 11,819 10,727 1,092 1,749 4,090 —1,249 —253 — 1,502 913 —1,005 — —1,594 
T 13,569 13,031 538 2,523 4,451 — 1,390 86 —1,304 2,266 —386 = '576 
Il 12,388 11,502 886 3,027 4,522 — 609 37 —572 337 —2,351 — —2,586 
IV 14,614 13,662 952 2,224 5,189 —2,013 106° — 1,907 —63 2,275 = 305 


a Includes net errors and omissions. 
(2) Net official monetary movements include transactions in Official internati 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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onal reserves and official monetary liabilities. 


Reference Table 70 
Bilateral Payments Balance with the United States 


1947 — 1978 
Net capital movements 
inflows and outflows (—) 
Years Merchandise Balance on Balance on 
and trade goods and current Long-term Short-term 
quarters balance services account forms forms Net balance 
(Millions of dollars) 
RUE 28 ee eee — 890 — 1,115 — 1,134 — 158 —5 — 1,297 
CVU) Ae arene — 289 —374 — 393 126 —15 — 282 
SES). eee —378 —575 —601 116 —52 — 537 
1260) 5: er —50 — 369 —385 625 220 460 
1 QD0) roe —520 —922 —945 560 —66 — 451 
WO? 5 —473 —791 — 830 387 — 104 — 547 
(G6) — 590 — 869 —907 440 —75 — 542 
OSG oe ciccececesssues — 440 — 762 — 800 395 54 —351 
(O88) 4: — 685 —981 — 1,029 209 127 — 683 
50)... — 1,167 — 1,583 — 1,650 1,034 — 167 — 783 
UR) 2 —947 — 1,497 — 1,579 963 — 263 —879 
‘iss 14 — 532 — 1,109 — 1,167 950 — 16 — 233 
BOO Mees ccaidits slonys — 536 — 1,149 — 1,221 927 68 — 226 
OO OG ss iysic2senkiresees —673 — 1,266 — 1,359 746 127 — 486 
“S100 ae —615 — 1,257 — 1,341 953 205 — 183 
TIO CHER A tices soslestuisicnss — 438 — 1,019 — 1,092 680 536 124 
MIO SMR cece serietisiwnce — 488 — 1,070 — 1,148 843 —49 — 354 
OG ee — 808 — 1,565 — 1,635 943 580 —112 
“193, 2.4.8 — 1,041 — 1,883 — 1,937 1,074 — 398 — 1,261 
"DAS 5: —993 — 2,001 — 2,030 1,393 —291 —928 
Si 24 ee — 569 — 1,301 — 1,342 1,317 — 265 — 290 
ISOC) 6. 389 — 744 —747 1,151 —639 — 235 
CQ) 6 ree 472 — 877 — 845 1,669 — 239 585 
“NAD 1 rr 1,121 —227 — 165 989 47 871 
OU 1,445 —215 — 86 877 1,867 2,658 
Eo ee ous —272 — 137 1,059 —20 721 
“SES nec ee 1,242 — 930 — 834 1,134 —605 —305 
PAE EE cc coicsattunnens 1,001 — 1,639 — 1,530 1,653 1,628 1,751 
5 — 1,125 — 4,903 — 4,810 3,292 2,104 586 
SAS) 531 — 4,062 —3,985 4,559 -- 516 
USIP re 1,693 —4,015 — 3,934 PONS 641 —578 
“| S/G) yh 2,367 — 4,735 — 4,670 3,136 812 —722 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 
“SIKSI see — 199 — 1,258 — 1,246 642 825 221 
NEO sce csvent eee — 663 — 1,539 — 1,508 1,003 — 437 —942 
2 re —172 — 744 —708 451 —47 —304 
IVA sc ucac ies —91 — 1,362 — 1,348 1,196 1,763 1,611 
‘AG || 3 —176 — 1,395 — 1,379 1,899 — 193 327 
Lee pecan eRe: 85 — 1,091 — 1,075 1,129 TAS 129 
Lt . Soe ae ee 446 — 303 —281 774 — 1,158 — 665 
M2 176 — 1,273 — 1,250 757 1,218 M29 
S| 292 — 1,261 — 1,250 687 231 — 332 
sce csoccevces — 86 — 1,457 — 1,431 548 226 — 657 
1) 2A me 577 — 453 — 431 891 — 1,219 —759 
Nite ee 910 — 844 — 822 589 1,403 1,170 
‘SAS ee 1,045 —752 —737 856 856 975 
| Se orree 173 — 1,459 — 1,441 Ups —40 — 356 
US ea 589 — 680 — 665 546 195 76 
IN tests ssnoues 560 — 1,844 — 1,827 609 — 199 — 1,417 


Note: Since errors and omissions are excluded, the regional breakdown of Canada’s balance of international payments will not equal the total for 
transactions with all countries. F 
Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Reference Table 71 
Bilateral Payments Balance with the Rest of the World 


1947 — 1978 


es ee SS SE ee eS aaa 
Net capital movements 


inflows and outflows(—) Special 
Years Merchandise Balance on Balance on Drawing 
and trade goods and current Long-term Short-term Rights 
quarters balance services account forms forms allocations Net balance 


(Millions of dollars) 


AGA Tee ete 1,078 1,147 1,183 — 563 9 — 629 

1948 721 773 844 — 83 13 oe 774 

1949 2e oe 671 702 778 — 145 32 — 665 

1950RAe ees 57 5 66 —15 110 — 161 

1 O5 al Pave nee cec nee 369 356 433 106 —94 —_ 445 

1952eee oe 958 977 1,017 68 —112 — 599 

1953 530 431 459 209 2 — 670 

195476 eo ae 458 344 376 204 —35 — 545 

TOD SF ie crete 394 328 342 205 72 — 619 

195O Rees 439 256 278 456 73 — 807 

LOD ieee see 353 97 128 357 47 — 532 

1958 356 97 30 203 —2 a 231 

1959 115 — 225 — 266 252 — 88 — — 102 

1960 Mees. eee 525 159 126 183 37 — 346 

VOG Me ence. 788 401 413 —23 —72 — 318 

1962 622 208 262 8 —95 — 175 

1OGS Ws os. 3.8. ee 991 577 627 — 206 46 — 467 

NOG4Se FA en. 1,509 ike 2d — 193 — 655 — 363 

1965 1,159 724 807 —241 1,092 —_— 1,658 

196GR seo cree eal 787 868 — 165 a 751 

NOG eee ess 1,135 730 843 98 — 130 — 811 

ISOS ee ee ne 1,082 463 650 518 200 — 1,368 

19G9 Pe ec 492 — 183 —72 668 — 897 _ —301 

1970 eee ee 1,931 1,180 W274. 18 — 243 133 1,046 

NO 7h eer ee 1,118 380 517 —213 — 837 119 — 533 

NGA ei ere ey 344 —398 — 249 529 673 117 953 

1973 1,493 694 942 — 506 52 — 488 

1O7AMEE Re 688 —378 70 —612 —318 — — 860 

19; 5 ers. aor 674 — 234 53 643 — 484 — 212 

1976-5. aoe 808 — 250 184 3,350 151 — 3,685 

GAS EAY oe PO eo 1,223 —501 —216 1,858 261 — 1,903 

DOL SR ete 1,101 — 526 —615 317 —507 — — 805 

(Not seasonally adjusted) 

BISWAS ae, See eeeereenger — 324 —626 — 608 —112 223 — —497 
ies ; 450 293 382 —354 658 —~ 686 
lie. 125 —55 29 Sil2 lou — 492 
[Vite et 423 154 250 797 — 1,516 — — 469 

197 Gite. ee — 183 —511 — 422 896 —35 = 439 
Lise Se 79 — 84 31 810 — 123 _ 718 
W.. ao 314 181 266 1,070 — 463 — 873 
Vee... eee 498 164 309 574 772 == 1,655 

LTA Alls ame oes 196 —311 —279 324 —678 —_ — 633 
H et. 476 126 196 709 eee — 2,027 
Wh.. 181 — 204 — 116 808 92 — 784 
Ves. 370 —112 —17 17 —275 — —275 

1978 | - 47 —497 —765 —57 — 1,388 _— — 2,096 
I 365 69 137 1,141 — 1,082 — 2,360 
| eset an cote 297 71 93 — 209 — 1,269 =o — 1,385 
IV 392 — 169 —80 = $72 1,068 — 316 


Note: Since errors and omissions are excluded, the regional breakdown of Canada’s balances of international payments will not equal the total for 
transactions with all countries. 
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Reference Table 72 


International Payments: Current Account 


Ce ee ee ee 


Current receipts 


1947 — 1978 
Gold 
production 
Years Merchandise available 
and exports for 
quarters (adjusted) export 
0 C ae 223 99 
ED SS cy 3,030 119 
“RYE | 2,989 139 
ODOR ik sseuvecocs 3,139 163 
i) 3,950 150 
OO OMe cc ccacscavs 4,339 150 
EGS) | Se aero 4,152 144 
‘RE 3,934 155 
‘ES AS 4,332 155 
DO DOW ee ncecevesees 4,837 147 
SE Ree 4,894 144 
OE 4,890 157 
‘ER Ont 148 
‘OC ee 5,392 162 
RIS Ue 5,889 162 
‘Oe 6,387 155 
BS OSM cocci cs 7,082 154 
OOS 82 8,238 145 
"SIGS Je 8,745 138 
SNS) | a 10,326 127 
Oi a 11,338 2 
BOS) oe ho ceeeveeees 13,720 33 
“RSS 15,035 — 
* 70) 16,921 — 
OPA oe ae 17,877 — 
SA 20,129 — 
“1S oa 25,461 — 
‘SC 32,591 — 
‘SG... BO, 11 — 
SAS: oi 38,132 — 
“SUT Sea 44,628 — 
OAS Ss eee re 52,390 — 
‘OS 30,456 — 
ih 35,636 —_— 
| ash eee 31,640 —_— 
i re 36,312 — 
BOONE elec. .c.es- 34,388 —_ 
UU. ee 40,448 — 
Meee ts 37,316 —_— 
ie 40,376 — 
7) 41,244 — 
Ue. 2s 46,476 — 
Dees scs sc 42,508 == 
Nil 48,284 — 
7 47,276 — 
le 54,276 —_— 
an 49,552 —_ 
Wi 58,456 = 


Interest Freight Other 
Travel and and service 
expenditures dividends shipping receipts 
(Millions of dollars) 

251 64 322 203 

279 70 336 721\4) 

285 83 303 205 

PIES} 94 284 203 

274 115 351 212 

275 152 383 269 

302 164 318 300 

305 147 313 283 

328 161 398 375 

337 142 457 430 

363 153 445 380 

349 167 401 365 

391 180 420 384 

420 UA 442 393 

482 213 486 390 

562 202 509 419 

609 230 563 430 

662 Boe 644 482 

747 322 668 562 

840 318 758 676 
1,318 295 830 770 

953 353 891 840 
1,047 451 935 1,262 
1,206 528 1,126 1,386 
1,246 558 1,184 1,316 
1,230 665 1,241 Wee 
1,446 790 1,494 Peyr/ 
1,694 882 1,812 2,013 
1,815 926 Tae! 2,486 
1,930 825 2,071 PAPAL 
2,025 820 2,278 2,965 
2,364 1,053 2,544 3,562 

(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

696 836 1,496 2,360 
1,824 1,104 1,856 2,412 
3,640 880 1,664 2,476 
1,100 884 1,840 2,696 

756 724 1,732 2,664 
1,916 972 Papas: 2,720 
3,924 764 2,132 2,704 
1,124 840 2,204 2,820 

768 640 1,948 2,864 
2,168 972 2,488 3,084 
3,916 796 2,264 2,904 
1,248 872 2,412 3,008 

872 764 2,080 3,280 
2,476 Uses 2,696 3,608 
4,664 1,268 2,548 3,628 
1,444 868 2,852 3,732 


Transfer 
receipts 


Total 
current 
receipts 


3,783 
4,188 
4,136 


4,284 
5,203 
5,728 
5,547 
5,306 


5,926 


17,464 
19,425 


21,932 
23,051 
25,483 
31,776 
40,352 


41,840 
47,171 
54,181 
63,411 


36,944 
44,320 
41,736 
44,360 


41,584 
49,900 
48,224 
48,976 


48,736 
56,800 
53,816 
57,372 


55,604 
65,892 
63,112 
69,036 
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Reference Table 72 (continued) 
International Payments: Current Account 


1947 — 1978 
Current payments 
Years Merchandise Interest Freight Other Other Total 
and imports Travel and and service Official transfer current 
quarters (adjusted) expenditures dividends shipping payments contributions payments payments 
(Millions of dollars) 
1947 ... ee 2,000 167 337 278 275 38 104 3,734 
1948 oe 2,598 134 325 279 284 23 94 3,737 
1949 . ae 2,696 193 390 253 321 6 100 3,959 
19DO TS Renee Sloe 226 475 301 358 5 106 4,603 
1951 ae 4,101 280 452 354 405 9 114 Sefalo 
NOS CMe es asses 3,854 341 413 375 398 16 144 5,541 
1953 4,212 365 406 374 461 25 152 5,995 
1954 3,916 389 424 356 470 11 164 5,730 
1955 4,543 449 473 415 510 24 199 6,613 
1956 5,565 498 524 502 Os 30 222 7,916 
1957 ms 5,488 525 594 515 645 40 256 8,063 
TAS ot or one Seen 5,066 542 614 460 639 53 263 7,637 
1959 5572 598 671 525 662 72 274 8,374 
1960 5,540 627 656 533 733 61 298 8,448 
1961 5,716 642 764 568 790 56 296 8,832 
1962 6,203 605 783 595 859 36 297 9,378 
1963 6,579 585 860 648 889 65 Salat 9,937 
(964 ees ee T038t Hale 1,010 679 975 69 329 ASI 
W965i ee ca 8,627 796 1,086 761 1,071 93 344 12,778 
NOGOR eee es 10,102 900 1,140 823 1,294 166 337 14,726 
1967 eee cee 10,772 895 lecali 861 1,495 182 386 15,802 
1968 ete 12,249 982 1,259 931 1,650 133 357 17,561 
1969 14,071 1,261 1,366 996 2,096 144 408 20,342 
ATO Ie coc. 13,869 1,422 1,550 1,106 2,267 201 411 20,826 
1971 15,314 1,448 1,699 1,196 2,359 201 403 22,620 
1972 18,272 1,464 1,713 1,315 2,486 220 392 25,869 
NOG eres 8 22,726 1,742 2,050 1,560 2,876 253 461 31,668 
1974 30,902 1,978 2,435 2,036 3,658 332 471 41,812 
OO men eee ee cee 33,962 2,942 2,879 2,147 4,059 a) I 495 46,597 
SVG Pere. a 36,793 3,121 3,297 2,219 4,567 455 520 50,972 
MS FAY (ae seen 41,712 3,666 4,300 2,346 5,208 539 560 58,331 
NOK Te sree 48,922 4,083 5,358 2,995 6,216 910 612 68,696 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
“LS ASH ater ieee 32,548 2,812 2,408 1,868 3,744 500 480 44,360 
Lee ee 36,488 2,364 2,464 2,344 4,156 524 484 48,824 
iL eee ee 31,828 3,148 2,508 2,100 3,912 440 516 44,452 
IV Oe 34,984 1,844 4,136 2,276 4,424 588 500 48,752 
WC OW cee 35,824 3,512 2,396 1,916 4,240 404 496 48,788 
Il ar. 39,392 3,052 3,148 2,472 4,908 592 512 54,076 
LU eee Cee 34,276 3,624 2,900 2,188 4,340 412 544 48,284 
Cs eee eers 37,680 2,296 4,744 2,300 4,780 412 528 52,740 
UIA TOUE cance ee 39,292 4,128 3,444 1,960 4,928 564 536 54,852 
Il coe 44,916 3,576 4,052 2,564 5,404 680 548 61,740 
fll See.. . 39,476 4,404 3,796 2,424 4,916 400 588 56,004 
VAs een 43,164 2,556 5,908 2,436 5,584 S12 568 60,728 
1978 | 42,908 4,564 4,204 2,032 5,560 1,788 556 61,612 
I 52,124 4,148 4,772 2,760 6,124 584 596 71,108 
UE eens 46,008 4,772 4,476 2,720 6,120 628 676 65,400 
IVS. 54,648 2,848 7,980 2,868 7,060 640 620 76,664 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Reference Table 73 
Merchandise Trade Detail: Exports 


1963 — 1978 


Wheat 


Crude 
Animals and Ores petroleum Other 
other edible and and crude 
products concentrates natural gas materials Lumber Woodpulp 
(Millions of dollars) 
675 703 310 414 452 405 
817 803 360 453 477 461 
869 863 384 SILVE 490 493 
906 934 430 583 474 520 
902 1,016 522 Siva 505 543 
929 1,262 600 605 656 628 
992 1,138 702 623 697 754 
1,181 F622 855 707 664 785 
1,279 1,415 1,038 811 830 798 
1,428 1,397 1,315 848 1,174 830 
1,937 2,000 1,833 1,192 1,599 1,082 
1,806 2,376 3,914 1,504 1,290 1,889 
2,124 2,241 4,144 1,581 973 1,746 
OOo 2,501 3,903 1,870 1,649 2,181 
2,719 2,730 3,779 2,341 2,387 2,156 
3,373 2,384 3,768 2,656 3,207 2,165 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 
402 457 1,092 364 193 502 
527 651 882 411 343 588 
529 563 1,025 384 219 369 
667 Oval 1,144 422 218 375 
535 430 1,073 452 340 526 
637 656 986 492 396 540 
629 778 904 401 451 578 
754 637 940 525 461 538 
578 527 952 581 514 547 
692 733 959 642 602 583 
686 776 857 Soo 671 Sita 
764 694 1,011 563 600 516 
681 517 1,034 583 676 487 
890 518 924 693 887 551 
831 663 858 645 832 543 
970 686 952 734 812 584 


Newsprint 
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Reference Table 73 (continued) 
Merchandise Trade Detail: Exports 
1963-1978 


Motor Other Consumer 
Years Other vehicles machinery goods 
and Fabricated fabricated and and and 
quarters metals materials parts equipment miscellaneous Re-exports 
(Millions of dollars) 
1963 918 She 88 589 127 191 
1964 1,049 680 WVAle 811 147 209 
1965 1,138 738 356 811 Ov 242 
ASCO See. eee 1,227 823 1,012 956 195 200 
1967 1,368 858 1,739 1,167 234 299 
1968 as 1,605 975 2,672 1,340 303 373 
1969 tke. 1,499 1,087 3,514 1,995 244 392 
1970 1,996 1,311 3,499 1,666 418 419 
1971 1,678 1,406 4,171 1,660 393 424 
19/230 1,716 1,700 4,718 2,014 446 479 
WO Sis. er 2,084 2, lise 5,415 2,455 562 583 
1974 2,760 3,030 Salil 2,868 (S32 767 
1975 2,475 2,855 6,432 3,399 720 780 
NOI Geter cece eseorecs 2,991 3,368 8,224 3,668 946 821 
1977 3,542 4,459 10,339 3,946 900 870 
1978 4,676 5,897 12,195 5,206 1,342 917 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 
1975 | 606 720 1,388 798 140 195 
UD eel 624 709 1,726 863 179 196 
HH 559 680 1,448 789 196 188 
IV 686 746 1,870 949 205 200 
19761 691 844 1,970 857 228 181 
Ce 812 857 2,291 971 254 200 
Ill 740 797 1,787 865 234 206 
IV 748 869 PANTS) 975 230 234 
1977 | 847 1,053 2,545 960 189 193 
| 914 1,094 2,837 1,052 229 229 
Il 847 1,126 2,070 903 22 223 
[VAR eee 933 1,186 2,888 1,032 200 225 
1978 | 1,122 1,351 2,747 We 243 192 
1,386 a exeTA 3,287 1,391 301 249 
Hl 996 1,380 2,586 e200 316 210 
NYAS eae nea Ns 1,173 1,629 3,575 1,446 481 265 


Total 


9,416 
10,009 


10,347 
11,616 
10,608 
11,805 


ie Om2 
13,875 
12,467 
14,546 


Source: Statistics Canada, Summary of External Trade. 
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Reference Table 74 
Merchandise Trade Detail: Imports 


1963 — 1978 
; Motor Other Other 
Years Animals Other vehicles machinery end products 
and and edible Crude crude Fabricated and and and 
quarters products petroleum materials materials parts equipment miscellaneous Total 
(Millions of dollars) 
BOGS Me kcc sen 780 335 563 eave 669 1,882 759 6,558 
BOGADN ree ccccss. 795 321 640 1,813 818 2,190 911 7,488 
BOG Deshi seces costs: 770 312 694 2,114 1,125 2,573 1,045 8,633 
POO mshi ikon 805 299 724 2,233 1,581 3,048 1,382 10,072 
| SS?) 43 eee 884 356 707 2,310 2,168 3,341 1,106 10,873 
(its) Ce 918 373 754 2,435 3,001 3,477 1,401 12,358 
“\S1S8) cree 1,063 393 692 2,905 3,546 4,031 1,500 14,130 
‘1SYA0) (a eee 1,116 415 757 2,886 3,252 3,991 1,536 13,952 
(EC ee 1,157 541 781 3,140 4,110 4,328 1,650 1S Gaz, 
2 gee 1,401 681 859 3,579 4,934 5,184 2,032 18,669 
Vier 1,981 943 1,075 4,282 6,081 6,477 2,487 23,325 
‘LC eee 2,516 2,646 1,426 6,482 7,124 8,414 3,113 31,722 
‘ND ae 2,682 3,302 1,784 5,944 8,236 9,296 3,472 34,716 
ONG ae 2,871 3,280 1,811 6,211 9,400 9,632 4,240 37,444 
to 5 ee 3,308 3,210 2,096 6,999 11,396 10,587 4,560 42,156 
RS oe 3,769 3,447 2,407 8,735 13,023 12,961 5,265 49,606 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 
DBI co Nace sde-.ss 605 918 342 1,487 1,764 2,364 837 8,315 
Wee esse 682 909 514 owe 2,278 2,569 849 9,312 
UU eerste. Mes 656 796 431 1,388 1,814 2,150 902 8,137 
Wire crc oh 740 680 497 oon 2,381 2,213 884 8,952 
“SG eee 613 934 440 1,544 2,322 2,390 990 9,132 
[eee 738 979 531 1,606 2,595 2,544 1,038 10,029 
Ure. cr ates 729 742 450 1,494 1,962 2,244 1,119 8,741 
AV pees 25 0 Se 792 626 491 1,567 2,520 2,454 1,093 9,543 
RATAN. .0.<+.seoes 742 802 362 1,618 2,716 2,641 1,092 9,972 
See eet 894 800 641 1,870 3,288 2,815 1,146 11,455 
Nees ea 805 850 553 1,696 2,290 2,516 1,200 9,910 
i See se! 867 758 541 1,815 3,102 2,615 Ue 10,819 
| O72) rere 768 885 370 1,835 2,907 2,764 1,100 10,627 
aE oes 1,026 811 670 2,348 3,664 3,588 1,353 13,460 
ibe st, 938 867 616 2,078 2,729 3,063 oe 11,602 
Nis eee 1,037 885 wo 2,474 3,723 3,547 1,500 13,916 


Source: Statistics Canada, Summary of External Trade. 
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Reference Table 75 
International Payments: Capital Movements 


1950 — 1978 
Canadian securities 
Loans and capital 
Trade in Tradein subscriptions by 
outstand- outstand- Government of 
Direct ing ing Canada Export Other 
invest- Direct bonds common credits long-term 
Years ment invest- and and Foreign at risk capital 
and in ment New Retire- deben- preference securities Repay- of transac- 
quarters Canada abroad issues ments tures stocks (Net) Advances ments govt. tions 
(Millions of dollars) 
1950. 225 35 210 — 284 —_— 329 76 —50 74 — —5 
1951 320 —30 411 — 184 — 38 15 — 68 — 28 
1952 360 —85 323 — 89 — 168 73 —11 — 56 — —4 
19500 es 450 —70 335 — 146 —52 21 —1 — 87 —_ 25 
1954 425 —90 333 — 205 — 66 129 —24 —_ 72 — 25 
1955 445 — 85 166 —185 — 165 137 —5 — 69 — 37 
1956 650 — 105 667 — 141 Wi 187 -—3 —4 69 — 159 
1957 545 —80 800 — 134 —45 142 1 —1 50 — 42 
1958 430 — 40 688 — 158 — 88 1 —34 64 — 114 
1959 570 — 85 709 — 258 92 110 —34 —1 34 —_— 42 
1960 670 —50 448 — 266 $} ‘51 —19 —11 32 — 71 
1961 560 — 80 548 —301 61 39 —35 —8 38 — 108 
1962 505 — 105 729 —319 64 —115 —65 —22 129 —63 —176 
1963 280 — 135 984 — 404 39 — 170 22 —1 25 —72 — 89 
1964 270 —95 1,100 — 382 TU —98 —52 — 10 10 — 164 —69 
1965 535 — 125 1,240 —390 55 —274 —85 — 14 10 — 187 =251 
1966 790 _ 1,465 — 499 — 104 — 136 —401 —35 24 —41 — 450 
1967 691 — 125 1,307 — 357 —57 12 — 432 —38 34 107 —212 
1968 590 —225 1,917 — 431 —70 114 — 467 —78 5 29 — 164 
1969 720 —370 2,089 — 440 2 53 102 —89 22 —12 595 
1970 905 —315 1,160 — 548 —40 — 145 70 — 145 36 — 129 12 
1971 925 — 230 1,170 — 840 —96 — 142 196 — 190 36 — 230 —1 
1972 620 — 400 1,684 —601 292 — 59 244 — 249 SIZ — 246 743 
1973 830 —770 1,284 — 736 29 —24 69 — 269 43 — 189 434 
1974 845 —810 2,409 — 585 41 —112 46 — 350 39 —573 66 
1975 725 —915 4,952 — 847 302 5 —1/ —377 38 — 355 714 
1976 — 260 —605 8,905 — 882 559 —79 75 — 435 18 —174 1,342 
1977 500 —740 5,910 —914 240 —91 239 — 539 35 — 532 853 
1978 —215 — 1,800 6,429 — 1,109 35 — 399 49 —512 261 —764 1,163 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 
TASH asec 130 — 105 908 —251 —13 —22 — 33 —101 — —82 31 
lien 305 — 385 990 — 190 We 87 54 —55 if — 199 176 
I aKeie) — 200 848 — 184 138 —5 is), — 64 — — 100 328 
IV 155 — 225 2,206 — 222 160 —55 — 89 — 157 31 26 179 
1976 | 10 — 130 2,992 — 192 191 26 —5 — 147 — 19 243 
Hf 40 —170 1,810 — 249 211 —4 149 — 46 9 —57 602 
HT — 260 — 120 2,167 — 181 140 —51 —11 —91 — —127 456 
IV — 50 — 185 1,936 — 260 17 —50 — 58 — 151 9 - 41 
19771 : 165 —170 1,424 — 237 — 18 —18 ure — 189 — —111 129 
igen 190 —115 1,411 — 304 117 29 76 —45 2 — 162 280 
Ul 20 —255 1,894 —210 93 —29 50 —78 — 29 299 
Vee 125 — 200 1,181 — 163 48 —73 96 —227 33 — 288 145 
US ret yee 235 —335 ioe — 190 —114 — 50 47 — 104 234 — 168 — 80 
I —40 —575 3,001 —177 105 — 159 22 —68 ~ — 232 357 
itl es 325 — 495 594 —251 —3 —29 =i = lily, —— — iy) 527 
IV —735 —395 Tos —491 47 — 161 — 13 — 229 27 — 112 359 
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Reference Table 75 (continued) 
International Payments: Capital Movements 


1950 — 1978 
Change in certain Canadian assets of non residents Net capital Net official 
movements monetary room 
Residential excluding 
Govern- Other holdings Net monetary Special 
ment of finance of All errors items shown Drawing Official Official 
Years Canadian Canada Short company foreign other and in the Rights inter- inter- 
and dollar demand Treasury term obli- curren- trans- omis- followin alloca- national national 
Quarters deposits liabilities bills paper gations cies actions sions columns’) tions reserves liabilities 
(Millions of dollars) 
(GEO aaa 2309 —4 —3 —) —_ 11 91 101 1,041 — 722 — 
thik — 190 —8 2 — — —14 50 62 568 — 56 = 
ithe —66 —5 1 —) 35 — 165 —16 —389 — 150 — 37 == 
ii —22 —11 —2 —_ —2 — 80 44 — 166 410 — —38 ss5 
te 27 —15 8 — 10 —75 14 —70 548 — 124 —_ 
CES ae 60 —9 29 —_ 23 91 5) 30 643 — —44 = 
ik —30 —_— 3 —_— 64 —216 85 24 1,420 —_ 48 —_— 
Sere —15 — — 18 —_— 4 —274 87 242 1,346 — —105 —_ 
ike 39 45 21 — 24 —58 —89 111 1,246 — 109 — 
I ee 10 —8 14 — 68 —119 Us Shli 1,476 — —11 = 
1960)..........: 79 —12 56 — 59 —60 42 101 1,194 —_— —39 — 
HOO. oo .cc...ss 33 —2 —58 —_— 95 142 —77 157 1,220 —_ 296 —4 
BOG 28 ee. —10 —4 4 — 119 92 240 —145 984 — 307 — 153 
OO Serer cccn-a: 43 1 —27 70 35 — 259 134 32 666 — 56 89 
HOO4:........:.. 28 — — 16 185 ay — 329 5 113 788 — 297 67 
HOOD ccc: 31 2 12 — 152 209 415 177 —239 1,289 — 158 — 
OGG: ....:.::... 11 Is) — 15 154 — 520 119 —182 803 — —3:60 1 
AOOWe. wc... 24 —4 4 —51 35 — 362 —41 —501 519 —_— 17 3 
1968)........:.. 72 21 48 — 132 24 —449 —23 —784 446 — 350 —1 
IS eee 52 — 34 20 218 166 — 1,434 —74 —219 982 — 65 — 
BO MO: scx. ce stes 26 —7 —79 310 — 109 — 154 —183 —387 424 133 1,662 1 
OMAN E cc cscvess 95 50 —3 if —25 854 — 18 — 1,348 346 119 896 —_— 
NOME wcevessae 139 27 22 — 181 —30 448 47 — 1,455 605 117 336 — 
OS Pecans 143 TU —24 140 12 —519 —382 —650 —575 — —467 —_ 
OAS cc cscs.. 597 45 TAT 80 158 236 117 —867 1,484 — 24 — 
Oi 561 —4 6V7/ 350 —89 272 493 — 1,203 4,352 — -—405 — 
TAS a ae 160 7 440 534 44 — 1,280 188 — 3,679 4,323 —_— 522 — 
OMG Em... 227 172 242 183 —59 804 — 667 — 2,746 2,729 — —1,421 — 
S908) :....... 28 55 =53 29 75a o2T B= 356R2 1072 1,986 — —184 —3,115 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 
H979)1 ........ 167 —§ 24 307 — 86 293 351 239 1,817 — —37 — 
Reem 185 —39 14 51 —2 30 —18 —229 641 — —485 — 
JIT Ree 39 —17 2 —97 —2 297 —118 —169 698 _— 19 — 
NA es 170 60 —3 89 1 — 348 278 — 1,044 1,196 — 98 — 
nO76 | .......- 194 —27 155 285 —6 —723 —106 —263 2,304 — 503 — 
Hees —11 —26 57 — 126 —116 215 —41 —675 1,216 — 172 — 
lee. —346 2 199 —12 29 —1,329 —169 —381 158 — -—-173 4s 
Vara: 323 58 29 387 137 557 499 — 2,360 961 _ 20 — 
NOTE ...:.:.. —73 72 146 35 30 —355 —302 199 763 — — 766 — 
ike 394 —29 —27 — 140 —4 1,049 105 — 1,382 1,223 — —12 — 
Les — 166 —17 88 94 — 126 —392 —608 —377 195 — — 352 _— 
Nae 72 146 ahs 194 41 502 138 — 1,186 548 — -—291 — 
O78 Is ........ — 104 —26 —49 —78 —49 720 —946 —473 —92 — —750 — 844 
Alpe) 12 —23 37 4 o2 1,103 — 123 — 1,428 1,880 — 871 —295 
tee, 186 —29 23 —77 55 — 1,006 — 226 —1,277 — 2,014 — —1,319 — 1,267 
IV... —66 133 —64 180 37 710 —61 1,406 2,212 — 1,014 —709 


included in “‘all other transactions” from 1950 to 1951. 
2) included in “‘other finance company obligations” from 1952 to 1962. 
8) Includes net errors and omissions. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Reference Table 76 


Net Proceeds from New Issues of Canadian Securities to Non-residents 


1947 — 1978 


Government of Canada bonds 
(including guaranteed) 


Provincial government bonds 


(including guaranteed) 


Municipal government bonds 


Years 


Total government bonds 


and New Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net 
quarters issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds 
(Millions of dollars) 

1947 n.a 39 n.a. n.a. n.a n.a. n.a n.a n.a. n.a. 39 n.a. 

1948 150 36 144 n.a. n.a n.a. n.a n.a n.a. 150 36 114 

1949 99 96 3 n.a. n.a n.a 6 n.a n.a. 105 96 9 

1950 62 159 —97 96 n.a n.a. 20 n.a n.a. 178 159 19 

1951 7 94 — 87 262 43 219 Ue 12 60 341 149 192 

1952 1 18 —17 107 38 69 55 Ue 38 163 73 90 

1953. 6 84 —78 143 28 115 76 15 61 225 127 98 

1954 8 69 —61 126 63 63 46 28 18 180 160 20 

n9OO oc. 5 100 —95 3 19 — 16 44 18 26 52 137 —85 

1956 9 83 —74 224 15 209 112 18 94 345 116 229 

1957 16 29 — 13 136 PAS 111 123 24 99 205 78 197 

1958 76 25 51 168 45 123 148 30 118 392 100 292 

1959. 56 101 — 45 334 41 293 157 33 124 547 175 one 

1960 30 58 —28 103 57 46 135 38 97 268 153 115 

19618 e..5 37 48 —11 66 24 42 47 38 9 150 110 40 

1962 156 86 70 148 22 126 74 41 33 378 149 229 

1963 173 76 97 343 70 213 62 UTE —15 578 223 355 

1964....... 43 88 —45 439 66 373 182 58 129 664 207 457 

1965 28 85 —57 297 31 266 84 53 31 409 169 240 

1966 32 203 —171 448 64 384 177 96 81 657 364 293 

1967 20 95 —75 762 61 701 173 52 121 955 208 747 

1968 288 SWE 231 852 76 776 124 60 64 1,264 193 1,071 

1969 40 83 — 43 1,063 91 972 UZATE 88 89 1,280 262 1,018 

1970 26 lot — 131 528 111 417 65 92 —27 619 360 259 

1971 28 31 —3 725 317 408 26 99 —73 779 447 332 

1972... 30 44 —14 1,140 219 921 169 98 71 1,339 361 978 

1973... 13 110 —97 857 233 624 109 117 —8 979 460 519 

1974..... 14 30 —414 UefAks) 210 1,503 234 96 138 1,961 361 1,600 

1975 46 92 — 46 3,334 341 2,993 541 82 459 3,921 uae) 3,406 

1976 92 147 —55 4,686 310 4,376 779 v2 658 Uae 578 4,979 

1977 252 137 115 3,005 305 2,700 SHA" 93 280 3,630 535 3,095 

1978 2,918 210 2,308 2,114 495 1,619 119 115 4 4,751 820 3,931 

(Not seasonally adjusted) 

1975 | 0 1 —1 662 153 509 121 18 103 783 172 611 
Il 1 13 —12 857 50 807 10 21 —11 868 84 784 
ives 18 28 — 10 485 88 397 190 13 177 693 129 564 
IV 27 50 —23 1,330 50 1,280 220 30 190 Ov 130 1,447 

1976 | 29 0 29 1,879 115 1,764 353 ?aff 326 2,261 142 2,119 
iH 23 64 —41 677 56 621 91 29 62 791 149 642 
Ul UA 8 6) 1,247 59 1,188 189 36 153 1,447 103 1,344 
IV 29 75 —46 883 80 803 146 29 Wale 1,058 184 874 

1977 | 18 1 17 694 96 598 116 24 92 828 121 707 
iH 31 52 —21 752 82 670 64 21 43 847 100 692 
Il 96 83 13 1,183 66 1,117 90 14 76 1,369 163 1,206 
IV 107 1 106 376 61 315 103 34 69 586 96 490 

1978 | 66 32 34 422 84 338 39 Pal 8 523 143 380 

1,462 4 1,458 1,054 Lae 997 43 25 18 2,559 86 2,473 

lil 78 122 —44 230 49 181 35 19 16 343 190 153 
IV 91 

2 52 860 408 305 103 6 44 —38 1,326 401 925 


n.a. = not available 
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Reference Table 76 (continued) 


Net Proceeds from New Issues of Canadian Securities to Non-residents 


1947 — 1978 


Bonds and debentures 
Bonds and debentures 
of corporations 


Total bonds 
and debentures 


Common and 


preference stocks 


Years 

and New Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net New 

quarters issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds issues 

(Millions of dollars) 

MOA etctvla na n.a n.a. 95 n.a n.a n.a n.a n.a. 95 

(Ee ee n.a n.a n.a. 150 n.a n.a n.a n.a n.a. 150 

1949) 0...6...... n.a na n.a. 105 na n.a n.a n.a n.a. 205 

is) 28 n.a n.a. 206 n.a n.a n.a n.a n.a. 206 

BOS tne... 28 n.a n.a. 369 n.a n.a 42 7 SD 411 

OD OP ess 136 15 121 299 88 211 24 1 23 323 

OOS eh: 64 13 oi 289 140 149 46 6 40 Bis tS. 

O54 ES. 2... 133 3o 98 313 195 118 20 10 10 Soc 

itkky a. 51 41 10 103 178 = 7/5) 63 7 56 166 

OOO ictsecs.s 252 20 232 597 136 461 70 5 65 667 

‘OS. 464 ot 433 739 109 630 61 20 36 800 

BODOG ..:.. 5: 253 42 211 645 142 503 43 16 27 688 

BIOO So... 114 66 48 661 241 420 48 17 31 709 

B9GO 3 0.00. 154 104 50 422 257 165 26 9 17 448 

HIGH ck... 354 136 218 504 246 258 44 55 —11 548 

BOG 2... 331 140 191 709 289 420 20 30 — 10 729 

IGS... 0.2... 392 101 291 970 324 646 14 80 —66 984 

1964............ 414 mW 297 1,078 324 754 22 58 —36 1,100 

OOD oo cece: 807 214 593 1,216 383 833 24 vf te 1,240 

OGG. -.-ceces fon 131 620 1,408 495 913 ili 4 oye! 1,465 

BO GWE eo. eye) 148 167 1,270 356 914 37 1 36 1,307 

1968)........... 586 233 353 1,850 426 1,424 67 5 62 1,917 

1969... 597 176 421 1,877 438 1,439 212 2 210 2,089 

BOO. © c:03.. 541 188 353 1,160 548 612 70 4 66 1,230 

ONS oe oc ecu: 391 393 — 1,170 840 330 21 5 16 1,191 

‘Se 345 240 105 1,684 601 1,083 38 2 36 ieee 

‘6 eee 305 276 29 1,284 736 548 39 2 Si7/ 1,323 

O74) ........... 448 224 224 2,409 585 1,824 14 41 —27 2,423 

‘Se 1,031 332 699 4,952 847 4,105 86 4 82 5,038 

‘Ace 3,348 304 3,044 8,905 882 8,023 81 Sit 30 8,986 

* A ea 2,280 379 1,901 5,910 914 4,996 26 24 2 5,936 

POO. ...:: 1,678 289 1,389 6,429 1,109 5,320 131 6 125 6,560 

(Not seasonally adjusted) 

POV) ........ 125 79 46 908 251 657 3 — 6} 911 
Hee, 122 106 16 990 190 800 10 2 8 1,000 
lee. 155 55 100 848 184 664 14 a+ 14 862 
AN eee: 629 92 537 2,206 222 1,984 59 2 SH 2,265 

7976'| ........ 731 50 681 2,992 192 2,800 5 5 — 2,997 
Ah eee 1,019 100 919 1,810 249 1,561 6 1 5 1,816 
gee 720 78 642 PEAKS YS 181 1,986 64 Oi 27 P2Pxe\1) 
Ive... 878 76 802 1,936 260 1,676 6 8 —2 1,942 

i 596 116 480 1,424 23 1,187 2 18 — 16 1,426 

ee 564 149 415 1,411 304 OT, 2 4 —2 1,413 
lee 525 47 478 1,894 210 1,684 13 — 18! 1,907 
Vie... 595 67 528 1,181 163 1,018 9 2 Uw 1,190 

D978 ...::... 798 47 (DA oct 190 eto 2 2 — 1.323 

en, 442 91 351 3,001 177 2,824 101 oo 101 3,102 
Meee 251 61 190 594 201 343 2 1 597 
IV se. 187 90 97 ipods 491 1,022 25 2 23 1,538 


Total securities 


Retire- 
ments 


Net 


proceeds 


n.a. = not available. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Reference Table 77 
Canadian Chartered Banks’ Head Office and Branches in Canada 


Net Change in Foreign Currency Positions” 


1964 — 1978 
With U.S. residents: Other non-residents: Total non-residents: With Canadian residents: | Changes 

Years in banks’ 

and Liabili- Liabili- Liabili- Liabili- own 

quarters Assets ties Net Assets ties Net Assets ties Net Assets ties Net position 
(Millions of dollars) 

1964 a 40 327 — 287 691 101 590 731 428 303 1S 532 — 335 —32 

ASG Spee eee — 208 —727 519 —440 505 —945 — 648 —222 — 426 276 — 107 383 — 43 

1966 .. ees 208 — 309 aii —2 48 — 50 206 — 261 467 84 401 —317 150 

190i car 273 76 197 375 188 187 648 264 384 —103 363 — 466 — 82 

q9OSei 168 — 296 464 (PAS) 701 24 893 405 488 —49 189 — 238 250 

NO GOP pee 815 338 477 =1,395 1,366 29 2,210 1,704 506 215 1,237 —1,022 —516 

1970?) ae —33 22 —55 1,389 1,212 ZETA 1,356 1,234 122 216 101 We 237 

1971 rae — 933 992) — 15525 318 197 121 —615 789 — 1,404 —43 -— 1,470 1,427 23 

UN GPA cena — 87 175 —262 1,288 1,663 —375 1,201 1,838 —637 —100 — 89 —11 —648 

ISS 528 265 263 «3,211 3,131 80 3,739 3,396 343 175 1,406 —1,231 —888 

NOTA oes. c —47 1,026 —1,073 1,492 —935 2,427 1,445 91 Upeee! — alauaks 1,997 -—881 473 

1975 : — 652 833 — 1,485 558 — 438 996 —94 395 —489 569 —513 1,082 593 

RCW A BNE fare eee 884 275 609 2,407 2,075 332 3,291 2,350 941 498 1,789 —1,291 —350 

NO Vepie me —31 851 — 882 838 1,340 —502 807 2,191 —1,384 2,217 843 1,374 —10 

NOT Greer a tees 3,102 4,217 —1,115 1,680 2,363 —685 4,782 6,580 —1,798 5,269 2,536 2,733 935 

(Not seasonally adjusted) 

NOON ene —220 247 —467 —235 — 331 96 —455 — 84 — 371 85 — 802 887 516 
UE eaves 493 26 467 —296 208 —504 197 234 —37 87 133 —46 — 83 
fiaeeee, 498 530 — 32 317 656 —339 815 1,186 —371 slieata — 349 526 155 
Vee — 1,423 30 — 1,453 772 —971 1,743 —651 —941 290 220 505 — 285 5 

TS ASH lope seeee 462 128 334 842 614 228 1,304 742 562 79 1,499 —1,420 —858 
lias s 1 330 — 329 450 290 160 451 620 — 169 587 27 560 391 
ieee 1,063 — 13 1,076 O91 402 189 1,654 389 1,265 —108 1,096 — 1,204 61 
IVa — 642 —170 —472 524 769 —245 —118 999 —/71/7/ —60 — 833 773 56 

URITEPEN eos Sores 182 491 —309 785 303 482 967 794 173 218 204 14 187 
I am —470 —226 —244 435 522 —957 —905 296 —1,201 TfSITL 53 704. —497 
lee 943 310 633 275 541 —266 1,218 851 367 609 935 —326 41 
INE — 686 276 —962 213 —26 239 —473 250 —723 633 —349 982 259 

NOTES en. 508 1,944 — 1,436 785 62 723 1,293 2,006 —713 1,096 1,113 —17 —730 
ere 596 507 89 —345 920 — 1,265 251 1,427 — 1,176 742 757 — 15 —1,191 
Shee. —218 —26 —192 678 — 290 968 460 —316 776 447 543 —96 680 
Wiese 2,216 1,792 424 562 1,671 — 1,109 Pa TRS 3,463 —685 2,984 123 2,861 2,176 


“) Adjusted for variations in exchange rates. 


(2) Commencing with September 30, 1970, changes in assets and liabilities with residents of Puerto Rico and the U.S. Virgin Islands are included with 
residents of the United States instead of with other non-residents. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Reference Table 78 


Canada’s Reserve Position with the International Monetary Fund” 


1946 — 1978 
IMF transactions with Canada IMF 
transactions 

Dividends with other Reserve 

Years Increases Drawings(-) Sales of paid in Canadian countries position 

and in and gold and Canadian loans in Canadian at end 
quarters subscription) repayments SDRs dollars to IMF dollars of period 

(Millions of SDRs) 

1946-1960 00... ASi725 — — — — 14.9 125 
OGM PMS co ccct.c Res — — — 25.0 — ~- 84.6 212.1 
332.2 5 — — 300.0 — — — = 5023 — 138.2 
“| SG), 2 eee eee — 79.7 a a — —_ — 58.5 
| CE een —_ 166.0 —9.0 — — 99.0 197.5 
SSS Ae et rr — — —27.5 — — 183.4 353.4 
SSC a eee ee 47. — — — — 47.6 448.5 
OOM Nes... cciseseehs — — — — — —15.1 433.4 
“SYGhs) ee — — 361.2 — 2.8 — Ti 206.2 
| SOS) 23 Se ee — — —8.6 0.2 —- 280.3 478.1 
20) 33 i 90.0 — — 45.2 1.0 — 145.7 669.6 
SC ee — — — 66.3 — —~ =270.1 332.6 
O/(2 6 a a are — —— — Ss — — 16.6 315.9 
- 8), 5 — — — — — —35.5 280.4 
|S) 8 ar — —_ — — 140.7 Th UAS 432.6 
MEO soc ssenechesk —— — — — 106.2 14.7 Hoot 
“SIS shale eee — — — — — 259.4 812.9 
| SE 5 2 = — — 16.4 — — — 69.9 701.4 
|S AS et — — —8.2 — — —212.3 427.4 
“2075 eo ee — -— — — 50.6 AD .2 494.4 
lie ae ee — — — — 45.0 9 540.3 

Lc tcdes eee eee — -— — — 10.6 11.4 562.3 

INE RR cscs: — — — — — —8.8 553.5 
SAG re aol — — — —_ 9.6 563.2 
UL or oe — — — — 69.0 632.1 

MMe occ lsd — a — — — aZoc2 Thais)! 

Neer eh ad al —- — — — 57.6 812.9 
STAT | ae —- — —§8.2 — — —22.5 810.0 
ie — — —- — —_— 2.8 823.0 

ene ae = — — — — —27.6 762.4 

‘V/s ae —- — —8.2 —_— —_ —22.6 701.4 
SGM) a oa — — — — — 29.4 666.3 
Lo A ahr -— a — oo — = 157.6 491.9 

Ul ee a oa — — ~— —5.7 470.7 

Moo a= a = (3h — — — 19.6 427.4 


™ Reserve position equals the Canadian subscription plus outstanding loans to the IMF minus IMF holdings of Canadian dollars. This is the amount of 


foreign exchange which Canada is entitled to draw from the Fund on demand for balance of payments purposes. 


2) Portion paid in other than Canadian dollars. 


) Prior to May 8, 1972 one SDR equalled one U.S. dollar. From May 8, 1972, to October 18, 1973 one SDR was equivalent to U.S. $1.08571; from 
October 18, 1973 to July 1, 1974 one SDR was equivalent to U.S. $1.20635; since the latter date the value of the SDR in terms of U.S. dollars has 


been determined daily on the basis of a weighted average of the market values of 16 major currencies. 
Source: International Monetary Fund, /nternational Financial Statistics. 
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Total 
(Millions of 
SDRs) 


Total 


Reserve 


position 
in IMF 


Special 
Drawing 
Rights 


Gold 


(Millions of U.S. dollars) 


Other 


Foreign currencies‘) 


U.S. dollars 


Canada’s Official International Reserves 


1961-1978 


Reference Table 79 


End 
period 


22a 
197.5 


946.2 
708.5 
Silitec 
1,025.7 


1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 


1970 
4975. see 
1974 


1971 
1972 


1975. 
NOTOR ste. 
UENAT nee 
1978 

1976 


AOOotrr~NDDOrTNOMY 


OCDDOMNrTroOwnowWwWh®D 
ONODTONWOTTOTN 
MmMOODOONDDOOTO 


TONNNMWNMWNMWTHONUTWH 


TITNDORNNOWMOT 


OMrnm-ONTOORNDO 
OM~NOTOOr-OOK ST 
NODDDADOFr-NOODOMO 


OMNNOATEONN rT Ow 


Or~vsrTOOTNTANNWY 


Ae te ea ee i 


NODODTOOOCOrOrY 


~-TOMNNDODWOWORO 
SWOOrKRNOOrrodt 
TREE ODWUNMOWON- Ss? 


MAMMAMNMMNMIMNMNMOANC 


5uUS=at557IN0Z0 


anNor~tTOoOODoDNrrT 


BPOTNONWW ST tro 
NWDOOKRROONTD 
OnWOTMOONT Town 


yous re TOMOO 


ODr-ONTOTNKLW 


DOTOTKHRHDOOOOK 
SHODNDOTKHNDO 
ONOTNOOCON-TTO 


rrerrrrrr rer rene 


Or ODODOONTOOMODTN 


MTrANTONWDTOMND 
BDDOr-OroOnodonnD 
NONMMOrOWMM@OON 


ates tiers 


1977, 


ONOr-MTHOONTOD 


ONWORNMTNROOTD 
NTT MNONTHDOrRNSD 
OONNMDWDWDONAOR WW) 


MMMM MOM ONMOO 


TOrDmoryororn 


ODONDOMOOTKYTO 
OOh-DTTDDODDO 
TODONnKrMOrOOTNM 


MNONMNDODNOWDMMY TS 


~eNMHMOOCOWNORR® 


rrerrrnrrrr3r3r 


SeTTNEOWONNOTWH 


SWrostrHWOrhaD 
TOnVOHOKRTOrH 
rNononotonoars 


NTTNNNNNTANS 


su S=t257IN0Z0 


1978 


“ Convertible foreign currency of the Exchange Fund Account, the Receiver General for Canada and the Bank of Canada. 


Source: Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 80 


Price of Foreign Currencies in Canada 


1954-1978 
Years 
and Belgian 
months franc 
by See 0.0195 
Se ied ae 0.0196 
ORT ar 0.0197 
Ce 0.0191 
BDO rescues 0.0195 
‘CE 0.0192 
‘0 aa 0.0195 
BOO eee o..... 0.0203 
‘iyi 0.0215 
(SS) 0.0216 
ey ae 0.0217 
BODIE cc... 0.0217 
B4G0ne 0.0216 
BOB fine. .-- 0.0217 
ice 0.0216 
SIGO Re... 0.0215 
BOO eens iccus. 0.0210 
ila 0.0208 
“SPS a 0.0225 
BO SPs ws.s.s. 0.0258 
iSite 0.0252 
| A 0.0277 
- SIASa se 0.0256 
ONGEe ee... 0.0297 
| SIRs) Se tae 0.0363 
BONO e ......: 0.0258 
Fae a 0.0254 
Me... 0.0251 
/\ tag eraae 0.0252 
IM oe 0.0250 
ae 0.0246 
lh 0.0245 
[1 \ ple 0.0253 
Seren 0.0254 
Oa 0.0259 
LN ieee 0.0267 
Dy aa 0.0280 
| Oh 0.0275 
Po eee 0.0279 
NL oe 0.0287 
i er 0.0289 
Io 0.0291 
be eee 0.0293 
|) oe 0.0299 
ieee 0.0302 
S. 0.0300 
\0) are 0.0310 
ING ccs.. 0.0315 
2), —e 0.0325 
OG Gr e,....... 0.0336 
Fae... 0.0345 
Mie 0.0356 
| \ 0.0359 
NPR fac. 0.0341 
ae 0.0343 
ee... 0.0348 
Ae cents 0.0363 
Riek 0.0376 
We... 0.0408 
Ne kt 0.0392 
3) ee Ac. 0.0397 


German 


mark 


Italian 
lira 


Japanese 


yen 


Dutch 
guilder 


(Average of daily rates) 


0.00156 


0.00158 
0.00158 
0.00154 
0.00156 
0.00155 


0.00156 
0.00163 
0.00172 
0.00174 
0.00173 


0.00173 
0.00173 
0.00173 
0.00173 
0.00172 


0.00167 
0.00163 
0.00170 
0.00172 
0.00150 


0.00156 
0.00119 
0.00121 
0.00135 


0.00143 
0.00129 
0.00119 
0.00112 
0.00115 
0.00115 
0.00116 
0.00118 
0.00116 
0.00114 
0.00114 
0.00118 


0.00115 
0.00117 
0.00119 
0.00119 
0.00118 
0.00119 
0.00120 
0.00122 
0.00122 
0.00125 
0.00126 
0.00125 


0.00126 
0.00130 
0.00132 
0.00133 
0.00129 
0.00131 
0.00133 
0.00136 
0.00141 
0.00146 
0.00139 
0.00140 


0.00270 


0.00274 
0.00273 
0.00266 
0.00270 
0.00267 


0.00270 
0.00281 
0.00297 
0.00300 
0.00300 


0.00300 
0.00298 
0.00298 
0.00299 
0.00301 


0.00292 
0.00291 
0.00327 
0.00370 
0.00336 


0.00343 
0.00333 
0.00398 
0.00548 


0.00330 
0.00330 
0.00328 
0.00329 
0.00328 
0.00326 
0.00329 
0.00339 
0.00339 
0.00334 
0.00334 
0.00346 


0.00348 
0.00361 
0.00375 
0.00382 
0.00378 
0.00388 
0.00401 
0.00403 
0.00402 
0.00432 
0.00454 
0.00455 


0.00457 
0.00464 
0.00487 
0.00515 
0.00495 
0.00524 
0.00563 
0.00605 
0.00614 
0.00644 
0.00610 
0.00602 


0.257 


0.259 
0.257 
0.251 
0.257 


Swedish 
krona 


Pound 
sterling 


U.S. 


dollar 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Source: Bank of Canada. 


Reference Table 81 
Indexes of Exchange Rates‘ 


(1971 = 100) 
1970-1978 
Price of Canadian dollar in Price of U.S. dollar in 
ae United Other G— 10 Total G— 10 Other G— 10 Total G— 10 
months States countries countries Canada countries countries 
(Average of daily rates) 
197 Oe oo Polen Sak 3 96.8 99.3 97.3 103.4 103.0 103.1 
y ho 7 9 Deh es ate 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
AGT 2 ee eas 101.9 94.6 100.4 98.1 91.3 94.0 
GAL (cop 5 re ee 101.0 87.4 97.9 99.0 82.4 88.7 
ADA... Bere? cioba seth 103.3 93.1 101.0 96.9 85.3 89.8 
OD Loe ee ee 99.3 89.8 97.2 100.7 83.9 90.3 
IOTO Rew. jet eee 102.4 102.6 102.5 97.6 89.5 92.7 
TASTE bonne Serene) Ft oS 95.0 92.8 94.5 105.3 85.4 92.9 
19 /B ee oe 88.6 75.2 85.6 113.0 73.0 87.0 
AGS ave. cee 101.5 89.1 98.8 98.5 82.3 88.5 
Bet eee 100.9 86.9 97.8 99.1 80.6 87.6 
Mibok 2s. ee 100.7 86.3 97.5 99.3 80.3 87.5 
|. SSRIS ok 5 8 99.9 86.6 96.9 100.1 81.1 88.3 
Mite si eee 98.2 85.3 95.4 101.8 80.8 88.7 
Ry ER aoe e piey ate 98.4 86.0 95.6 101.6 81.0 88.8 
eet ae ee 98.0 88.9 96.0 102.1 84.0 90.9 
A Sieh tee 97.5 91.1 96.2 102.5 86.2 92.5 
Ate 03 ae 98.4 93.0 97.2 101.6 87.3 92.8 
0} Mere 5 98.5 93.4 97.4 101.5 87.2 92.7 
NPE oe che ey 99.6 94.6 98.5 100.4 87.3 92.4 
D) Ree ES 99.6 95.7 98.8 100.4 88.3 93.0 
ASTGRI Ae ee 100.3 96.2 99.5 99.7 88.1 92.6 
eee sak. 101.6 97.5 100.7 98.4 88.1 92.1 
MeSe et eee. 102.4 100.4 102.0 97.6 89.3 92.6 
| top ee eetnen oe 102.7 102.7 102.7 97.4 90.1 92.9 
Nimes Wien 103.0 103.9 103.2 97.0 90.4 93.0 
Ree nse 103.7 105.6 104.1 96.4 90.9 93.1 
Ah 4 ea choke ans hoaenee 103.9 105.0 104.1 96.3 90.4 92.7 
/ Ss Sina ee 102.5 103.0 102.6 97.6 89.6 92.7 
Oe kee: 103.6 104.5 103.8 96.6 89.1 92.0 
ORR aa 103.8 106.7 104.4 96.3 89.5 92.2 
NP ee 102.4 105.5 103.1 97.6 89.8 92.9 
Dies 2 ee 99.1 100.9 99.5 100.9 89.1 9357 
ASTRO... Ree 99.9 100.8 100.1 100.1 88.7 93.2 
oS ee 98.2 98.9 98.4 101.8 88.3 93.5 
Mites ae, 96.1 96.0 96.1 104.1 87.7 94.0 
Ae ne 96.1 95.4 95.9 104.1 87.0 93.5 
ete pe ee 96.3 95.7 96.2 103.8 87.0 93.4 
Ripe eres 95.5 94.4 95.3 104.7 86.5 93.4 
“dF SERS eee 95.2 92.6 94.6 105.1 84.7 92.4 
PA ch eee 93.9 91.6 93.4 106.4 85.1 93.2 
SAR rer 94.1 91.9 93.6 106.3 85.5 93.3 
Opi 2 Ee, 91.9 Sal 91.0 108.8 83.3 92.8 
NRA ae 91.0 84.9 89.7 109.8 81.4 91.9 
BF coe 92.0 84.0 90.3 108.7 79.5 90.2 
tbr: 3! ames, ae ome O17 81.8 89.5 109.0 78.2 89.5 
Bh oes t ee 90.7 80.4 88.4 110.2 77.6 89.4 
Niner roy eee ae 89.7 78.7 87.3 Walsles: 76.1 88.8 
/ 1 Seepraeee © Ua. 88.5 77.6 86.0 Ui Tfey' 88.8 
Mie eee 90.2 80.8 88.2 110.8 77.0 89.2 
Lt ae he 90.0 78.8 87.5 wate fool 87.9 
Ne eee 89.8 75.8 86.7 111.4 lan 86.1 
Ae ee eee 88.6 72.3 84.9 112.9 69.7 84.7 
See ee 86.6 70.3 82.9 Utes 69.4 85.3 
OP eee 85.4 66.8 81.1 Wat 66.5 83.6 
Nie ee ees 86.1 69.7 82.4 116.1 69.1 85.2 
DF: thee 85.6 69.2 81.9 116.8 69.1 85.4 


( Geometrically weighted by 1971 bilateral shares of trade. The Group of Ten countries comprise Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and the United States, plus Switzerland. 
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Reference Table 82 
Money Market and Eurodollar Rates 


1974 — 1978 
United West United Nether- Eurodollar: 
Months Canada States Japan France Germany Kingdom lands Belgium London 
(Per cent) 

ROTA S.: 6.22 7.76 11.65 13.53 10.40 12.09 11.82 8.52 9.37 
ae 6.07 7.06 12.10 12.48 9.13 11.92 10.86 7.94 8.50 
MEBee 6.51 7.96 12.48 WAS 11.63 11.96 9.07 8.96 9.23 
IN, eee 7.64 8.33 12.04 11.83 5:33 Wa 9.86 9.21 10.53 
Mere... 8.63 8.43 12.00 12.91 8.36 11.35 9.87 9.52 11.67 
olga ae 8.75 8.14 12.48 13.57 8.79 lee 9.70 9.59 Wes 
eee: 9.10 tA9 12.63 13.84 9.40 12.20 10.06 10.34 13.49 
Aver: ila 8.96 13.48 13.75 9.30 11.24 8.30 9.68 13.56 
See 8.94 8.06 13.00 13.43 9.22 11.10 6.04 9.41 12.34 
Osan 8.39 7.46 12.50 13.14 9.10 10.92 8.93 9.19 10.90 
INE oes 7.41 7.47 12.65 12.42 7.38 10.98 ra! 9.50 10.13 
Dera ele Ts) 13.46 11.87 8.35 10.99 8.20 9.04 10.31 

BOONE Ae 6.40 5.26 12.67 11.42 U0 10.63 6.97 6.47 8.58 
eee 6.26 5.50 13.00 9.96 4.25 9.91 8.25 5.46 7.20 
‘Tee 6.33 5.49 12.92 9.17 4.85 9.50 6.28 3.92 6.85 
/\ eae 6.85 5.61 12.02 8.28 4.69 9.26 4.05 4.53 7.04 
Mbp ca. 6.87 5.23 11.06 7.60 5.41 9.47 2.19 4.77 6.25 
sees 6.99 5.34 10.72 7.32 4.98 9.43 gd), 4.30 6.10 
Ue eae 7.44 6.13 11.00 7.28 4.12 SHAY 1.90 4.93 7.13 
Aes 7.87 6.46 10.69 ous 1.87 10.43 2.30 5.10 7.23 
Seer”: 8.41 6.38 9.67 6.92 4.33 10.36 1.37 4.33 7.41 
CMOS: #. 8.16 6.08 8.73 6.68 3.33 11.43 5.15 4.50 7.13 
Nia 8.52 5.47 7.61 6.74 3.39 nlalentat 4.52 3.88 6.79 
Die 8.64 5.50 7.96 6.45 3.92 10.84 4.82 3.94 6.47 

NO7TOS oo... 8.59 4.96 7.28 6.36 3.58 9.92 3.92 3.99 5.48 

RABE SAC 8.79 4.85 7.00 7.20 3.28 8.75 3.30 5.41 5.53 
Mites 22 9.07 5.05 7.00 7.63 3.65 8.46 2.03 7.56 5.60 
AS Se, 02 8.99 4.88 6575 7.54 2.81 9.18 2.98 7.74 5.41 
Marthcnt 8.94 5.19 6.75 7.54 Saal 10.43 4.39 6.52 5.96 
ae ee 8.98 5.44 6.90 7.63 4.31 10.96 5.62 7.16 6.20 
{ee 9.07 5.28 7.08 8.29 4.48 10.87 7.45 7.14 5.79 
[\ 9.13 Ould hes) 9.42 4.21 10.88: 7.16 10.28 5.67 
Site 9.11 5.07 7.05 9.25 4.33 12.03 13.89 12.18 SLO / 
OL eae 9.01 4.93 6.77 10.74 3.26 14.02 11.08 Wee 5.45 
IN eres 8.59 4.75 6.77 10.68 3.98 14.16 8.66 8.86 5.30 
De 8.14 4.35 Toth 10.44 5.03 13.79 6.89 7.37 5.01 

“SATA 8.04 4.60 7.00 9.94 4.57 12.73 6.23 6.14 Salo 
iF Aeon 7.65 4.66 7.00 9.83 4.36 11.02 6.09 6.69 5.08 
MRE. Gece 7.54 4.61 6.69 9.73 4.53 9.84 6.18 5.46 Sed 
/\i 2 eae 7.58 4.54 5.87 9.22 4.52 8.31 4.01 6.18 yee! 
Mikro ts2 7.05 4.94 5.18 9.07 4.10 7.40 1.23 5.93 SILA 
dl) Seeeeee 7.07 5.00 5.48 8.92 4.13 7.45 0.75 5.87 5.78 
os, Sees 7.14 Halo) 5.66 8.67 4.26 7.43 0.88 4.49 5.77 
| Nae 7.14 5.50 5.75 8.52 4.03 6.54 2.69 4.91 6.30 
Sees czse 7.10 SEIT 4.98 8.30 4.01 5.69 3.02 4.88 6.56 
ORR e.: 7.24 6.19 4.92 8.36 3.98 4.52 4.29 4.75 Thea ke! 
(Nhe eee 7.26 6.16 4.62 8.97 3.94 4.89 4.82 3.42 7.08 
DiRe2e: Teale 6.06 5.01 9.30 3.24 6.37 5.34 7.16 Uo WZ 

‘7 oike) 6.45 4.79 8.88 3.37 5.81 OF 7.56 V3 
Peas 7.30 6.46 4.80 10.18 3.34 5.96 5.45 4.12 eb 
Noe enenee Thtls: 6.32 4.62 9.96 3.55 5.94 5.33 4.64 7.26 
Poa. 8.19 6.31 4.14 8.48 3.03 6.77 4.56 4.04 7.38 
Mee. 8.13 6.43 4.06 8.08 3.54 8.40 4.65 3.63 7.83 
Pc: 8.26 6.71 4.11 7-10 3.59 bus 3.99 4.06 8.31 
) ae 8.71 7.07 4.44 7.43 3.40 9.22 4.10 3.85 8.52 
PAG 5. 8.80 7.04 4.39 US 3.23 8.90 3.47 5.06 8.50 
2. 9.17 7.84 4.25 7.20 Sha) 9.00 5.59 4.93 9.11 
ORe .... 9.85 8.13 4.18 6.99 3.07 9.92 13.56 7.41 10.15 
IN: 10.36 8.79 3.93 6.89 2.67 V1.5 8.76 6.96 i ey 
Ce 10.46 9.12 4.57 6.67 3.56 leo 10.29 6.45 11.58 


Source: International Monetary Fund, /nternational Financial Statistics. 
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Reference Table 83 


Details of New Issues and Retirements of Government of Canada 


Direct and Guaranteed Marketable Bonds from January 1, 1978 to December 31, 1978 


Net 
Change 
in 
Currency Yieldto Amount 
Currency 
Sub- of Amount Sub of Maturity Out- 
Date Retirements Amount total Payment New Bonds Delivered) total Payment (%) standing 
(Millions of dollars, par value) 
Jan. 15 3%% February 15, 1978 208 208 Cc —208 
Feb. 1 6%% February 1, 1978 275 Cc 7%% June 1, 1980 125 Cc 7.95 
72% February 1, 1978 75 Cc 8%4% February 1,1983 350 Cc 8.50 
9% February 1, 1978 6 356 Cc 8%4% February 1,1988 125 Cc 8.86 
Cc 9%% May 15, 1997 300 900 Cc 9.47 544 
Mar. 28 Various?) 30 30 Cc =O 
Apr. 1 9Y%% April 1, 1978 3 3 Cc 8%% April 1, 1981 100 Cc 8.38 
8%% February 1,1983 225 Cc 8.70 
9%% October 1, 2001 225 550 Cc 9.50 547 
Apr. 5 8% April 1, 1983 285 U.S. 7.95 
8.20% October 1, 1985 285 U.S. 8.20 
8%% April 1, 1998 285 S5omeULos 8.65 
Apr. 15 5% October 15, 1987 1 1 U.S. 
May 5 5% May 10, 1984 163 DM 5.26 
May 9 5% May 10, 1984 109 DM 5.26 
May 15 8%4% June 15, 1981 75 Cc 8.75 
8%4% May 15, 1983 275 Cc 8.94 
9%% October 1, 2001 350 Cc 9.50 
May 20 4%4% May 20, 1983 314 1,286 DM 4.92 1,286 
July 1 8% July 1, 1978 125 C 8%4% June 1, 1981 125 Cc 8.78 
T'”% July 1, 1978 575 700 Cc 8%4% May 15, 1983 425 Cc 8.94 
9%% October 1, 2001 450 1,000 Cc 9.55 300 
Aug. 15 8%4% June 1, 1981 50 Cc 8.78 
8%% May 15, 1983 250 Cc 9.01 
9%2% October 1, 2001 450 750 C 9.42 750 
Oct. 1 7%% October 1, 1978 425 425 Cc 8%4% June 1, 1981 50 Cc 8.96 
9% December 15, 1983 350 Cc 9.06 
9%% October 1,2003 450 850 Cc 9.50 
Oct. 15 5% October 1, 1987°) 1 1 U.S. 9% October 15, 1983 467 U.S. 9.00 
9%% October 15, 1998 408 875 US. 9.25 1,299 
Dec. 15 82% December 15,1978 550 550 Cc 9%% February 1,1982 125 Cc 9.98 
9%% February 1,1984 250 Cc 9.93 
9%% Mecember 15, 
2000 625 1,000 Cc 9.89 
Dec. 29 Various’) 74 Cc 
5%% January 1, 1985 
(C.N.R.) (3) 2 Cc 
5% October 1, 1987 
(C.N.R.) 4 80 c 370 
Total Calendar Year 2,354 8,066 5,713 


(2) 


‘3) Partial redemption for sinking fund. 
Source: Department of Finance 
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(1) Proceeds of foreign Pay issues are converted to the Canadian dollar equivalent on the date of delivery. 
Cancellation of various Government of Canada securities held by purchase funds. 


Reference Table 84 


Changes in Market Bonds and Canada Savings Bonds Outstanding 


1971 -— 1978 


Net new issues: 
Canadian dollars: 
Government of Canada — Direct 
and guaranteed securities... 
Canada Savings Bonds.................. 
Total Government of Canada 
ISSUOGS Seco ett fee acres eae 


Provinces and municipalities) .... 
Corporations and others®) ..... a 
Total Canadian dollar issues ............ 


Foreign currencies: 
Government of Canada.................. 
Provinces and municipalities ........ 
Gorporationsss...n esate 
Total foreign-pay issues .................... 


Total net new issues ....................0.04. 


Taken up by: 
Bank of Canada ............... Meter ol 
Chartered banks..........00....0.....000. 
Non-bank holders: 
BAATKEUDONGS ccc osc ner nis sereseooeeavac ts 
Canada Savings Bonds........................ 
Holders of Canadian foreign pay 


moral DONGISSUCS 8.804. 2s Bee 


1971 1972 
479 379 
2,519 1,194 
2,998 1,573 
1,695 1,468 
1,870 1,596 
6,563 4,637 
=. ) 
274 912 
49 72 
321 982 
6,884 5,619 
574 592 
1,405 —65 
2,065 2,916 
2,519 1,194 
321 982 
6,884 5,619 


(1) Includes treasury bills and excludes non-marketable bonds. 
(2) Excludes securities bought by the Canada Pension Plan. 
(3) Others include unincorporated business, farmers, non-financial, religious and non-profit institutions. 


Source: Bank of Canada and Department of Finance. 


1973 


1974 


(Millions of dollars) 


1975 1976 1977 
1,353 3,471 6,352 
2,662 755 1,669 
4,017 4,226 8,021 
3,111 3,637 3,424 
2,399 1,009 2,670 
9,625 8,872 14,115 
—37 —2 —2 
3,412 5,074 2,862 
615 2,905 2,104 
4,020 Up 4,964 
13,645 16,849 19,079 
841 572 1,853 
— 18 867 894 
6,140 6,673 9,699 
2,662 755 1,669 
4,020 Cos 4,964 
13,645 16,849 19,079 


1978 


6,421 
1,969 


8,390 
3,543 


2,822 
14,755 


2,315 
1,769 
1,557 
5,641 


20,641 
1,741 
193 
10,852 
1,969 
5,641 


20,396 
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Reference Table 85 


Mortgage Loan Approvals” 
1973 — 1978 


Residential 
Private lenders 
NHA 
New 
Existing 


Conventional 
New 
Existing 


Total private 
New 
Existing 


CMHC?) 
New 
Existing 


Total residential 
New 
Existing 


Total public and private 


Residential 
Non-residential 


1977 1978 
1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 
| ll ll IV | ll Ill IV 
(Millions of dollars) 

1,893 1,343 3,548 4,442 6,478 4,425 1,052 1,683 1,765 1,977 714 1,306 1,405 1,000 
1,462 733 2,265 3,224 3,936 2,072 SOO ml OZ /munleloo el, 205 261 566 761 484 
431 610 1,283 1,218 2,542 2,353 487 656 627 772 453 740 644 516 
5,040 4,585 5,430 5,741 8,125 9,289 1,636 2,695 2,209 1,585 1,822 2,665 2,597 2,205 
Deite 2,122 2,384 Zoho 2,685 3,276 444 935 682 624 587 951 906 832 
2,828 2,463 3,046 3,226 5,440 6,013 1,192 1,760 1,527 961 1h230) Ala 1.691 tore 
6,933 5,928 8,978 10,183 14,603 13,714 2,688 4,378 3,974 3,562 2,536 3,971 4,002 3,205 
3,674 2,855 4,649 5,739 6,621 5,348 1,009 1,962 1,820 1,829 848 1,517 1,667 1,316 
3,259 3,073 4,329 4,444 7,982 8,366 1,679 2,416 2,154 1,733 1,688 2,454 2,335 1,889 
480 833 1,130 568 326 257 We 48 61 200 24 45 49 139 
427 600 1,098 536 293 225 10 46 51 186 21 41 42 121 
53 233 32 32 33 32 7 2 10 14 3 4 if 18 
7,413 6,761 10,108 10,751 14,929 13197 1287 05ee4e 4264 0855 35762 2,560 4,016 4,051 3,344 
4,101 3,455 5,747 6,275 6,914 5,573 1,019 2,008 1,871 2,015 869 1,558 1,709 1,437 
3,312 3,306 4,361 4,476 8,015 8,398 1,686 2,418 2,164 1,747 1,691 2,458 2,342 1,907 
8,967 7,941 11,414 12,197 17,096 16,441 3,179 5,081 4,560 4,276 3,048 4,760 4,704 3,929 
7,413 6,761 10,108 10,751 14,929 AS;O7 1 25705. 45426994035. 34762 2,560 4,016 4,051 3,344 
1,554 1,180 1,306 1,446 2,167 2,470 474 655 525 514 488 744 653 585 


‘) Data are on a gross basis, i.e., they do not necessarily take account of cancellations or alterations of loans after initial approval. 
(2) Includes student housing. 


Source: Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics, Monthly Supplement. 
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Reference Table 86 


Mortgage Loan Approvals” by Private Lending Institutions® 


1973 — 1978 
1973 1974 1975 1976 
Chartered banks.......... 2,393 2,030 2,850 2,841 
Residential ................ 2,182 1,895 2,780 2,806 
ING Wie eects 1,287 996 1,564 1,629 
EXISUING isan. oe usc. 965 899 1,216 LSUICACE 
Non-residential ....... 211 135 70 35 
Life companies ............ 1,472 1,163 1,510 2,164 
Residential ............... 735 560 749 1,180 
INO@Witeee ota cc: 581 399 559 978 
ExiStiniGrer s,s... 154 161 190 202 
Non-residential ........ 737 603 761 984 
Loan, trust, etc.© ........ 4,622 3,915 5,924 6,624 
Residential ................ 4,016 3,473 5,449 6,197 
INOW rere, 1,877 1,459 2,526 See 
EXISUiIG mer. 2,139 2,014 2,923 3,065 
Non-residential |... 606 442 475 427 
Total residential ........ 6,933 5,928 8,978 10,183 
Total non-residential .. 1,554 1,180 1,306 1,446 
Total private... 8,487 7,108 10,284 11,629 


() Data are on a gross basis, i.e., they do not necessarily take account of cancellations or alterations of loans after initial approval. 


(2) Includes NHA and conventional lending. 
(3) Includes loan and trust companies, Quebec savings banks, fraternal and mutual benefit societies. 


Source: Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics, Monthly Supplement. 


1977 1978 
1977 YRS = 
I iH ill IV | iH] ill IV 
(Millions of dollars) 

4,689 5,086 849 1,457 1,347 1,037 804 1,536 1,489 1,257 
4,605 4,901 836 1,426 1,327 1,016 Vi? 1,473 1,437 1,214 
1,762 1,734 Zi ols, Olin 394 220, | DS ee Oe eran 
2,843 3,167 5595 G02. 610) G22 550 955) 81 oSo Lar 
84 185 13 31 20 21 on 68 52 43 
3,011 2,519 569 1,003 666 772 483 751 PAZ oT 
1,609 1,189 233 593 360 # 422 2056 | S20 eee emmcoe 
1,207 843 163 448 267 #329 124 231 285 203 
402 346 70 145 93 93 81 94 92 79 
1,402 1,330 336 410 306 350 218 4265 Nocoeeneot 
9,070 8,579 1,744 2,573 2,486 2,267 1,737 2,428 2,454 1,960 
8,389 7,624 1,619 2,359 2,287 2,124 1,554 2,173 2,188 1,709 
3,652 2,751 569 940 1,036 1,107 497 768 830 656 
4,737 4,873 1,050 1,419 1,251 1,017 1,057 1,405 1,358 1,053 
681 955 125 214 199 143 183 255 266 251 
14,603 13,714 2,688 4,378 3,974 3,562 2,536 3,971 4,002 3,205 
2,167 2,470 474 655 525 514 488 744 653 £585 
16,770 16,184 3,162 5,033 4,499 4,076 3,024 4,715 4,655 3,790 
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Reference Table 87 


Monetary Aggregates and Selected Banking System Statistics 


1967 — 1978 
Currency 
Currency plus total 
Currency and all privately held 
Currency and all chequable, chartered Currency 
and demand _ chequable notice and banks and privately 
deposits deposits term deposits deposits held Canadian General 
Years (M1) (M1B) M2) (M3) dollar deposits loans 
te (Average of Wednesdays) 
(Millions of dollars) 
1967 7,975 16,635 oo — 22,240 11,115 
1968 8,323 15,797 21,778 — 25,192 Zeon 
1969... 8,919 15,447 24,044 — 27,615 14,449 
1970... ee Baluicd 14,810 25,680 32,275 29,122 15,210 
Iie 10,275 16,170 28,854 35,593 33,315 17,183 
TOM omer ene eer en 11,744 18,216 31,899 40,577 39,203 21,425 
1973 13,444 20,378 36,416 46,637 44,462 26,457 
WEA Geter rents 4: 14,729 21,571 43,726 58,187 53,263 32,309 
1975 16,728 23,649 50,291 66,785 62,635 37,428 
1976 18,082 25,114 56,597 79,034 73,273 45,013 
VO AT tes ties ote. 19,590 26,907 64,538 91,529 84,452 52,970 
1978 21,569 29,295 71,436 104,060 94,515 59,112 
(Seasonally adjusted data) 
1975 | 15,685 22,374 47,826 63,976 59,362 35,418 
I 16,312 23,147 49,550 65,105 60,834 36,385 
LIS Pe 2 ee 16,937 23,965 51,031 67,575 63,816 38,037 
IV 17,978 25,108 52,758 70,483 66,529 39,873 
19761 17,761 24,819 53,677 73,519 68,797 41,902 
17,905 24,893 J0,000 77,986 72,278 43,935 
Il 18,238 25,245 57,451 80,716 74,556 46,020 
IV 18,427 25,497 59,706 83,914 77,462 48,194 
1977 | 18,817 25,967 61,988 Sialia 80,301 50,669 
ll 19,356 26,574 63,871 90,227 83,574 52,293 
Hl 19,825 PATE \ Rest 65,335 92,931 85,885 53,851 
Vie eee 20,360 27,898 66,959 95,843 88,048 55,065 
1978 | 20,651 28,418 68,396 98,081 89,816 56,467 
ae ee eee 21,137 28,853 70,005 101,439 92,193 58,073 
Ml 21,862 29,535 72,036 105,313 95,615 60,120 
IV 22,625 30,374 75,308 111,405 100,437 61,788 
(Per cent change from previous period) 
1967 9.7 — — — 12.2 10.0 
1OGB TS eee, 4.4 —5.0 — — ifehs) 12.6 
1969. lea —2.2 10.4 oo 9.6 UES 
1970 2.2 — 4.1 6.8 — 5.5 5.3 
1S ee ere 2h 9.2 12.4 10.3 14.4 13.0 
NO Ree ewe tae ay 14.3 12.7 10.6 14.0 ae 24.7 
1973. 14.5 11.9 14.2 14.9 13.4 23.5 
1974. 9.6 5.9 20.1 24.8 19.8 225i 
1975. 13.6 9.6 15.0 14.8 17.6 15.8 
NMOS SS Ree 8.1 6.2 125 18.3 UA) 20.3 
UAT be 8.3 Ffcat| 14.0 15.8 oes deere 
1978.. 10.1 8.9 10.7 13.7 11.9 lets} 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
19/S Le 24.3 18.5 lied 1327 21.0 14.1 
eae 17.0 14.5 15.2 7.2 10.3 11.4 
ine 16°2 14.9 izes 16.1 eile 19.4 
IV. 27.0 20.5 14.2 18.4 18.1 20.8 
AFG |e —4.8 —4.5 Us. 18.4 14.4 22.0 
1 ee ere 3.3 LZ 14.7 26.6 21.8 20.9 
Wes: 7.6 5.8 14.4 14.8 132 20.4 
[Veter ee, 4.2 4.0 16.6 16.8 16.5 20.3 
OAS aoe tee 8.7 7.6 16.2 16.2 Seo 22.2 
12.0 9.7 12.7 Use a] 13 13.4 
Nie 10.0 9.6 9.5 deo 115 12.5 
IV 11.3 10.9 10.3 1341 nO 9.3 
19781 5.8 Mek 8.9 OT, 8.3 
ee 9.8 6.3 9.7 14.4 11.0 i19 
“ eso 4.4 9.8 teat 16.2 heyy f 14.9 
14.7 11.9 19.4 25.2 21.8 116 


Ordinary 
personal 
loans 


Business 
loans 


(End of period) 


—_— 4 


a a a 
PR OVNOV ONO OVO NS 
NoONMDOLOND ADO 


ake 
OOW 


—_ at et 


DORO PARAMOS DLO 
NOOO 


a 
AON 


fei ek pa oaks 
Lom 
Oan— 


18,782 


=—=- MMO NMNMNMNM==NDP 
AAV AV HOOMOO 4 
AWDBDNONMAAO-=COO 


= at ot AD 


OS OO = 
4AOn0© MaWO 


tot et 


20,803 
21,781 
22,680 
23,545 


25,407 
26,016 
27,339 
28,632 


. 29;992 


31,020 
31,616 
31,830 


—_>_ at 


=| = MH = MN PP 
A ND CONS 
AaANM OH ase haNA OH 


=M NOM W =e king 
DNSO 


SO a alee ee Oc OO 


_ ot 
SCROO NoORR WOOD NOMw 


Source: Bank of Canada Review, Monthly. 


Reference Table 88 
Canadian Marketable Securities 
Supply of Securities and Distribution of Holdings (Flows) 1969-1978 


1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 


(Millions of dollars) 
Supply of Securities 
Short-term securities 
Government of Canada Treasury 


BilSieeet se eer ce 66 720 190 331 556 938 561 1,602 2,350 2,673 
Junior Government Treasury 

Bilscand Notes:..4.0-0..34.224,.. 4 32 64 36 —72 —55 342 —226 —279 270 
Other Short-Term Paper................ 603 304 270 271 873 2,714 301 1,156 792 2,016 

Long-Term Securities 
Government of Canada Bonds .... —113 557 276 30 —225 801 720 1,784 3,785 5,765 
Junior Government Bonds. ........... 1,188 1,304 1,549 2,245 1,797 3,085 5,526 7,342 5,694 4,645 
Bonds Issued by Non-Financial 

Corporations), 2.506: ost ceee: 740 1,369 1,698 863 750 1,457 2,112 2,132 1,956 1,600 
Bonds Issued by Financial Cor- 

Porations: 2 cree hoe Fee. 100 156 356 640 822 584 688 1,543 825 ialArs 
Bonds Issued by Public Corpora- 

MlOFISteretoes. eNO hse a 0 —1 —1 15 34 —1 —1 68 632 300 
SLOCKS Meter tn eee Ry est ee 1,576 862 733 718 1,472 1,380 1,541 1,292 3,900 7,116 
Foreign Investment oo... — 102 —70 — 196 — 244 —69 —46 me, —75 — 239 —49 
MO tale Nein Bee eee et 4,062 5203 4,939 4,905 5,938 10,857 11,807 16,598 19,416 21513 

Distribution of Holdings 
ROSIGONHIS® eo er oe scenes 1,400 3,538 3,831 3,091 4,402 8,129 6,926 7,092 13,844 20,456 
176 181 575 590 608 1,103 734 638 1,749 1,706 
—445 1,680 1,153 148 — 82 1,545 — 123 1,504 3,581 7,183 
197 207 687 187 65 —62 604 515 1,343 800 
MONS Peet eee ere 1,008 1,263 1,849 2,128 | 2,282 2,338 3,618 3,804 4,209 5,350 

Other Private Financial Institu- 

TIONS Rte tee. eee a eae 286 539 378 269 — 247 712 645 1,288 718 1,750 

Other Residents |.0-..c2c-02000 177 —332 —811 —231 1,776 2,493 1,448 —657 2,244 3,667 
NON-=FOSIGONtS o...5..c05ccckgccccteesciesess 2,662 1,695 1,107 1,813 1,536 2,728 4,881 9,507 Soe. 3,057 


Source: Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 89 


Credit Expansion by Sector 


Flows 1969-1978 


1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 
(Millions of dollars) 
Funds Raised in Credit Markets 

By Domestic Private Sector”) aeoout 6,423 10,080 10,924 17,300 20,588 
(Per Cent of GNP) 10.0 ti 10.6 10.3 14.0 14.0 
Loans to Persons 1,200 674 to25 2,367 2,865 3,050 
Mortgages!” — 2,035 1,761 2,750 4,238 6,897 7,459 

Non-Financial Business Short- 
Term 1,763 778 2,282 1,899 3,898 5,849 

Non-Financial Business Long- 
Term?) , PeAaR 2,838 3,086 Grohe 2,200 3,045 3,813 

Short Term by Other Private 
Domestic : 115 125 208 221 595 417 
By Government Sector 2,051 3,436 4,759 4,454 2,916 7,866 
Federal 481 1,952 3,012 1,520 —42 4,147 
Federal Enterprises 137 —216 —274 249 393 16 
Provincial 1,058 1,460 1,877 PaPoedts 1,882 2,748 
Municipal 375 240 144 458 683 975 
By non-residents .. 1,967 3,028 2,250 875 1,953 1,621 
Total” . 11,969 12,887 17,089 16,253 22,169 30,095 
(Per Cent of GNP) .... 15.0 15.0 17.9 15.4 17.9 20.3 
Funds Raised Abroad 3,024 1,666 2,657 2,816 2,091 3,646 
Funds Raised in Canada" .... 8,945 11,221 14,432 13,437 20,078 26,449 
(Per Cent of GNP) ............. ile 13.1 oe a7 16.2 17.8 


1975 1976 Leas 1978 
19,617 24,125 29,827 31,829 
11.8 12.6 14.2 13.7 
3,345 4,279 3,431 4,789 
7,860 10,315 14,830 15,066 
2,884 4,882 4,091 3,944 
4,981 3,750 6,907 6,935 
547 918 568 1,095 
11,742 13,158 14,515 21,291 
3,851 4,076 7,996 13,691 
785 702 583 2,400 
5,453 7,088 5,551 4,700 
1,653 1,292 385 500 
2,674 4,022 2,440 5,611 
34,032 41,305 46,782 58,731 
20.5 21.6 22.3 25.3 
6,905 10,215 8,259 9,634 
PU WT 31,090 38,523 49,097 
16.4 16.2 18.4 2 ke 


() Exceeds the data in Chapter XI by the amount of the estimate for mortgage lending by persons. 
(2) Bonds plus stocks plus direct investment from abroad plus bank loans. 


Source: Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 90 


Credit Expansion by Instrument 


(Flows) 1969-1978 


1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
(Millions of dollars) 
Total Funds Raised in Credit Markets 11,968 12,887 17,089 16,253 22,169 30,094 34,034 41,994 
Short-Term Instruments ............ ks eae 5,786 5,736 9,031 6,752 9,383 13,283 13,112 16,806 
Money Market Instruments ............. 367 1,094 612 147 329 2,321 elZo ieee 
BanKGLOANS rb.4 se cce Ui sc: 2,244 661 3,287 3,940 6,254 6,571 5,343 8,670 
MOR UOANS fn i Cecek Osc dS 1,042 669 1,613 1,195 2,387 2,089 2,765 2,672 
SAVINGS BOMNGS# cc 58 x8 accra, A 481 707 2,663 1,209 —425 2,329 2,834 840 
Loans to Non-Residents .................... 1,652 2,576 1,856 261 838 —27 1,048 2,901 
Longer-Term Instruments |... 6,182 7,151 8,058 9,502 12,786 16,811 20,921 24,488 
Mortgages From Private Lenders .... 2,035 1,761 2,750 4,238 6,897 7,459 7,860 10,315 
Marketable Bonds ..0.0..0...0..0.cccce, 1,734 3,221 3,297 3,146 2,349 5,135 8,343 11,380 
FCHUITIOS eee ois Rete pr Aone, 1,378 812 692 543 1,302 1,069 1,170 1,053 
Banks OARS OR si, Pee ccaccn er ER, 0 0 0 341 293 655 1,197 879 
Direct Investment from Abroad ...... ; 720 905 925 620 830 845 725 — 260 
Loans To Non-Residents .........0........ 315 452 394 614 LS 1,648 1,626 wi2i 


() Prior to 1972 the breakdown of bank loans on the basis of the term to maturity is unavailable. 


Source: Department of Finance. 


1977 


46,782 
13,292 
1,985 
6,030 
2,585 
1,790 
903 


33,490 
14,830 
12,154 
3,596 
873 
500 
1,537 


1978 


58,731 
21,054 
3,073 
10,027 
3,083 
2,026 
2,845 


37,677 
15,066 
12,310 
6,300 
1,450 
—215 
2,766 
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Reference Table 91 
Chartered Banks 
(Flows) 1969-1978 


1969 1970 1971 

Total Assets Held with Canadians 1,876 2,612 6,019 
Total Canadian Dollar Assets 1,661 2,397 6,062 
Canadian Liquid Assets —737 1,987 1,114 
Treasury Bills —37 602 11 
Other —700 1,385 1,103 
Less Liquid Assets ; 2,398 410 4,948 
Ordinary Personal Loans 484 506 1,114 
Mortgages . 282 132 851 
Business Loans 1,065 245 2,168 
Other Bank Loans 508 — 438 16 
Corporate Securities .... 2 166 426 
Other Assets o7 — 202 313 
Foreign Currency Loans to Residents 225 224 — 48 
Government of Canada 0 0 0 
Others PR Bie tke 225 224 — 48 

Foreign Currency Securities of Resi- 
dents —10 —10 4 
Liabilities with Canadians 2,474 2,662 4,743 
Non Deposit Liabilities 280 —2 490 
Deposit Liabilities 2 ' 2,194 2,664 4,253 
Foreign Currency Deposits...... 1,237 111 — 1,469 
Canadian Dollar Deposits 957 2,050 5,722 
Personal Savings Deposits 1,408 1,585 1,168 
Government of Canada 639 —51 982 
Demand Deposits —350 46 eos 
Other Deposits ................. ; —740 973 2,219 

Net Position with Non-Residents 
Booked in Canada one — 506 — 122 1,405 
Residual Claim on Non-Residents —92 71 —129 


1972 


1973 


1974 


(Millions of dollars) 


9,398 
9,221 


Source: Department of Finance. 
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11,398 
10,267 
1,646 
270 
1,376 
8,621 
1,939 
1,459 
3,433 
766 
564 
460 


12,769 
492 
ara ad 
2,044 
10,233 
5,185 
2,321 
470 
2,257 


— 1,354 
—17 


1975 


8,892 
8,330 
185 
— 269 
454 
8,145 
2,358 
1,651 
2,660 
990 
131 
355 
557 

0 

557 


1976 


11,696 
11,191 
1,509 
707 
802 
9,682 
3,002 
1,346 
4,990 
662 
722 

— 1,040 
507 

0 

507 


—1 


12,579 
855 
11,724 
1,823 
9,901 
7,241 
— 580 
— 880 
4,100 


—941 
58 


1977 


15,317 
13,083 
1,821 
717 
1,104 
11,262 
2,554 
2,629 
3,105 
275 
1,303 
1,396 
1,010 
0 


1,010 
1,224 


13,641 
874 
12,767 
871 
11,896 
4,470 
1,630 
2,239 
3,957 


1,384 
292 


1978 


21,892 
16,785 
984 
537 
447 
15,801 
2,890 
3,466 
3,118 
1,457 
3,683 
1,187 
2,218 
1,632 
586 


2,888 


18,534 
1,586 
16,948 
2,474 
14,474 
6,580 
1,733 
1,227 
4,934 


1,798 
1,559 


Reference Table 92 
Other Deposit Accepting Institutions 
(Flows) 1968-1978 


1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977. 1977 = 4978) 


(Millions of dollars) 


Net Lending or Borrowing ..................... 3 3 21 30 17 16 —1 58 49 1 —5 24 
Net Financial Investment .................. 3 3 21 29 17 15 —3 60 56 2 —4 24 
Net Increase in Financial Assets ...... 1,433 1,696 1,832 2,950 3,930 §,301 4,744 7,031 8,697 9,229 6,837 2,066 

Currency and Deposits 

Currency and Bank Deposits... 191 —15 110 429 36 469 10 410 220 868 822 —37 

Deposits in Other Institutions .. 9 53 72 54 4 27 284 80 108 94 65 —95 

Foreign Currency and Deposits 11 42 36 — 164 55 198 41 302 — 143 139 225 —44 
Consumer Credit .................0...00... 117 135 154 263 440 514 389 683 723 942 627 299 
Omer LOANS eset sou ie 196 40 —33 296 -—1 108 213 267 301 61 3 127 
Government of Canada 

ireasUry Bills meets... ok -ecee. —9 -9 2 —6 1 4 12 —4 116 13 —49 — 85 
Finance Company and Other 

Short-Term Commercial Paper 63 238 33 — 53 91 — 80 408 — 143 495 — 166 —20 — 181 
Mortgages ....... RNS tea te ote. 683 1,072 1,018 1,678 3,026 4,029 27or 4,746 54 6,340 4,619 1,803 
Bonds 

Government of Canada Bonds 85 —41 —2 83 31 —177 45 6 78 313 275 —7 

Provincial Government Bonds.. 48 59 100 170 66 —78 95 192 144 106 31 17 

Municipal Government Bonds... 6 47 117 179 -9 86 50 46 49 139 121 15 

Other Canadian Bonds .............. —1 15 136 26 94 9 122 49 102 231 143 25 
Claims on Associated 

Corporate Enterprises......... ate 114 25 —13 —22 26 43 130 185 396 — 101 — 131 32 
SOCKS eee Ls ee nicer 43 7 —3 32 25 53 81 66 228 443 339 94 
Foreign Investments ...........0......... —4 —12 —38 23 — 24 1 2 ial —1 11 6 0 
Other Financial Assets .................. 44 59 85 130 57 95 105 135 167 —204 — 239 103 

Net Increase in Liabilities ................. 1,430 1,693 1,811 2,921 3,913 5,286 4,747 6,971 8,641 9,227 6,841 2,042 

Currency and Deposits .................. 1,244 1,617 1,768 2,805 3,497 4,839 4,416 6,209 7,434 8,340 6,016 1,704 
Loans 

Bank: LOanSe eto ea —1 —33 — 16 36 80 —30 —27 36 25 75 —43 — 67 

OihionilOansSwecce ete 3 1 —23 —4 22 —8 14 34 156 200 309 5 
Finance Company and Other 

Short-Term Commercial Paper 0 0 0 0 49 113 —119 —9 85 63 38 64 
MOntGAGeS iit Were ert Pee. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 —3 -1 -9 
Other Canadian Bonds .................. 0 0 0 0 105 150 128 280 259 211 106 0 
Claims on Associated 

Corporate Enterprises................ 20 46 —51 —32 20 30 21 93 CWE —201 —72 55 
LOCK SA ee eee ena serene 128 8 73 40 29 32 118 136 194 239 128 11 
Oiheriabilities  ...:c.s0c-as ese: 36 54 60 76 111 160 196 192 262 303 360 279 
DISCHE DANCY ee rcs iu co rccesst eee 0 0 0 1 0 1 2 —2 —7 —1 —1 0 


“ January to September. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts. 
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Reference Table 93 


Insurance Companies and Pension Funds 


(Flows) 1968-1978 


1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977, 19770) 
(Millions of dollars) 

Net Lending or Borrowing —45 — 46 —61 — 120 73 84 107 93 83 114 106 
Net Financial Investment —45 —46 —61 — 120 —73 — 84 — 107 —93 — 83 —114 — 106 
Net Increase in Financial Assets 1,661 tere 1,788 2,498 3,326 3,737 4,620 5,101 6,965 7,587 5,762 

Currency and Deposits 

Currency and Bank Deposits 81 133 —7 32 118 48 360 —32 241 55 236 

Deposits in other Institutions.. 37 51 —49 —3 05 12 —68 —21 10 342 178 

Foreign Currency and Deposits 0 0 0 0 15 14 —30 0 7 6 2 
Consumer Credit 64 131 52 18 32 132 144 80 72 47 33 
Other Loans —1 —19 —8 —38 51 1 —5 1 130 16 32 
Trade Receivables 3 9 25 5 4 — 18 19 6 9 — 13 32 
Government of Canada 

Treasury Bills ... —4 —6 —1 —0 1 —0 35 —26 169 204 85 
Finance Company and Other 

Short-Term Commercial Paper 35 2D —2 276 —35 191 245 123 21 461 585 
Mortgages ae 386 401 235 358 610 Welizy 1,138 1,461 2,191 1,964 1,502 
Bonds 

Government of Canada Bonds — 16 9 —65 —15 —10 —39 6 231 509 760 465 

Provincial Government Bonds 169 161 463 Sf 748 482 636 1,507 1,492 1,904 1,432 

Municipal Government Bonds —35 3 —11 —75 24 48 39 97 135 199 143 

Other Canadian Bonds 95 121 680 500 571 941 1,418 669 1,061 1,070 720 
Stocks : 586 581 467 913 911 618 608 721 686 376 190 
Foreign Investments 271 89 —91 — 18 81 —4 10 198 fal 79 47 
Other Financial Assets .... —10 —17 100 18 110 134 65 86 161 117 80 

Net Increase in Liabilities 1,706 1,818 1,849 2,618 3,399 3,821 4,727 5,194 7,048 7,701 5,868 

Life Insurance and Pensions 1,706 1,818 1,849 2,618 3,399 3,821 4,727 5,194 7,048 7,701 5,868 


() January to September. 


Source: Statistics Canada. Financial Flow Accounts. 
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1978) 


Reference Table 94 
Other Private Financial Institutions 
(Flows) 1968-1978 


1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977. 1977) 1978 
(Millions of dollars) 

Net Lending or Borrowing ................. 116 256 244 235 297 165 312 710 776 460 149 179 
Net Financial Investment .............. 118 255 246 234 297 165 312 710 776 460 149 179 
Net Increase in Financial Assets .... 1,476 1,227 305 873° 2,496 2,056 43153 3,023 4,822 4977 2258 1,042 

Currency and Deposits 

Currency and Bank Deposits ... 90 44 — 86 190 — 18 — 248 359 63 265 302 14 — 135 

Deposits in Other Institutions 38 —9 —6 54 51 —61 —9 84 —29 44 —19 —29 

Foreign Currency and Deposits 22 67 —65 —31 96 13 —110 89 160 18 15 15 
Gonsumen Creait) 3... sen: 223 264 —219 132 324 320 24 38 0 122 —3 59 
Trade Receivables ................0.000..... 20 39 32 —5 45 75 104 69 97 —-10 —124 —70 
OTH OTMO ANS eto ce areas 547 —48 9 603 518 1,149 1,018 951 1,031 1,392 1,059 — 146 
Government of Canada 

neaSUrys BINSttere ce. ee a 60 —38 77 —48 —99 49 161 89 248 460 —67 —212 
Finance Company and Other 

Short-Term Commercial Paper 59 225 149 — 152 571 — 299 655 221 436 —222 = 532 —211 
MOMGaG@S enc cece eee : —32 113 6 86 341 660 362 475 644 798 572 156 
Bonds 

Government of Canada Bonds —37 116 —245 59 37 — 132 —69 124 471 336 183 83 

Provincial Government Bonds.. 9 48 alee 33 168 58 144 163 85 144 114 57 

Municipal Government Bonds .. 8 12 45 —5 42 34 49 32 59 72 TA 14 

Other Canadian Bonds .............. 38 119 151 120 183 115 206 157 223 125 138 65 
Claims on Associated 

Corporate Enterprises................ 86 172 53 127 226 565 750 711 960 899 527 421 
RS LOCKS eee gto ete te cn ec sie 134 281 102 —206 — 168 -9 —116 —72 12 —58 —43 —6 
Foreign Investments ...................... 207 —291 132 — 138 —219 —111 7 —37 — 86 8 —40 18 
Other Financial Assets ................ : 4 113 53 54 398  —122 618 —134 246 547 393 963 

Net Increase in Liabilities 0... ; 1,358 972 59 639 2,199 1,891 3,841 2313 4,046) — 4551 7-= 925109 863 
MInAGeEAVADICS fe) eis. crsc cee euces 1 —4 21 —11 48 26 37 25 24 43 45 24 
Loans 

Bankgoans. wre. ct eee cae: 24 66 92 129 427 170 534 323 —20 158 —340 —564 

OtensOanS een tte er ee 301 —46 64 164 180 —645 596 —4 259 212 —198 252 
Finance Company and Other 

Short-Term Commercial Paper 160 294 —340 194 575 1,030 774 490 877 548 338 —98 
Mortgages ............... pcre 6 2 —3 18 —5 —24 1 12 —1 3 4 —1 
Other Canadian Bonds .................. 159 114 215 105 381 492 364 1,104 860 1,080 787 —42 
Claims on Associated ‘ 

Corporate Enterprises... 81 113 —88  —205 101 550 379 §=—231 440 188 34 66 
STOCKS Brrmeer: cir eae 1 nen 424 39 3 — 265 —39 25 204 119 467 1,121 676 163 
OtnertiabilitieS teeter es 202 394 95 510 531 267 952 475 1,140 1,164 763 1,063 
DISCKEDANCYi ect. crsee oe Pe eee —2 1 —2 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 


() January to September. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts. 
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Reference Table 95 
Non-Financial Private Corporations 
(Flows) 1968-1978 


a SSS 
1968 1969 1970 USA 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977. 1977 1978) 


Net Lending or Borrowing ................ — 1,528 2,371 —2,518 —3,638 —4,392 —5,717 -—6,347 -—3,734 -—4,027 —2,469 —1,734 —13 
Net Financial Investment 5 —1,954 —2,523 -—2,412 -—2,380 —2,575 —3,777 —7,040 —4,654 —4,894 —4,087 —3,114 621 
Net Increase in Financial Assets 2,458 2,854 2,154 3,303 4,660 9,146 5,449 6835 8,035 6,075 3,655 5,333 

Currency and Deposits 
Currency and Bank Deposits —72 —214 328 422 123 259 372 1,294 452 487 187 487 
Deposits in Other Institutions 16 31 91 —6 —12 — 14 —74 —19 238 —92 —67 137 
Foreign Currency and Deposits 176 —103 100 — 158 100 455 396 132 377 180 34 373 
Consumer Credit . ee 91 79 31 126 31 119 18 58 —12 0 56 84 
Trade Receivables oe 881 1,425 574 1,679 1,792 5,328 3,035 3,136 3,811 3,002 1,892 2,948 
Other Loans P — 137 — 103 56 3 92 104 —41 65 153 43 33 56 
Government of Canada 
Treasury Bills ... eae 2 — 18 26 —15 15 63 —61 16 71 —62 —92 —38 
Finance Company and Othe 
Short-Term Commercial Paper 155 225 — 46 ue 387 i — 106 380 256 —18 —118 —5 
Mortgages ; ee —1 52 —13 —3 126 51 9 48 76 131 104 — 83 
Bonds 
Government of Canada Bonds 48 60 —11 3 20 —14 12 —45 4 —5 —10 | 
Provincial Government Bonds 0 0 0 —27 —2 —15 — 12 91 —7 —8 —14 —6 
Municipal Government Bonds 0 0 0 -—3 —5 —5 34 -9 —8 — 14 —12 —3 
Other Canadian Bonds .... 19 — 50 10 5 —41 8 — 80 26 —30 — 18 —15 344 
Claims on Associated 
Corporate Enterprises. 563 792 927 711 1,139 1,569 1,803 926 1,951 1,601 1,201 810 
StocksSiach: ; 109 16 16 298 9 271 —1 32 —49 130 97 78 
Foreign Investments 114 97 — 42 —117 43 —20 19 — 18 44 198 124 19 
Other Financial Assets ........ 494 565 219 368 843 980 918 722 716 520 255 129 
Net Increase in Liabilities 4,412 5,377 4,566 5,683 7,235 12,923 12,489 11,489 12,929 10,162 6,769 4,712 
Trade Payables... : : 397 685 494 1,178 1,682 3,778 2,680 2,048 2,185 1,895 1,123 1,738 
Loans 
Bank Loans 808 743 6 2,185 1,767 3,293 2,161 3,334 3,236 984 584 196 
Other Loans 122 80 21 213 621 701 699 968 675 774 574 —657 
Finance Company and Other 
Short-Term Commercial Paper 237 258 273 — 264 370 133 1,677 — 286 53 — 223 — 268 389 
Mortgages 742 838 410 420 363 349 335 554 848 456 366 296 
Other Canadian Bonds ..... 507 1,032 1,855 911 943 923 2,297 1,935 1,801 1,893 1,483 254 
Claims on Associated 
Corporate Enterprises. 471 164 836 150 67 783 823 838 1,267 628 428 570 
Stocks : 940 1,340 539 567 797 899 1,062 687 2,022 2,135 1,434 1,068 
Other Liabilities ......... 188 237 132 323 625 2,064 755 1,411 842 1,620 1,045 858 
Discrepancy : 426 152 —106 —1,258 -—1,817 — 1,940 693 920 867 1,618 1,380 — 634 


(1) January to September. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts. 
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Vii 


1. Introduction 


Plan for This 
Year’s Review 


Economic activity in Canada rose about 3 per cent in 1979. This was the fourth 
year of moderate expansion since the worldwide recession of the mid- 1970s. 
Employment rose 4 per cent, the largest annual increase since 1974, and the 
unemployment rate fell throughout the year. The restoration of Canada’s competi- 
tive ability enabled the private sector to take the lead in the expansionary process. 
The value of exports increased dramatically, and the strength of corporate profits 
facilitated the 10-per-cent increase in the volume of business capital investment. 


Output and employment rose strongly in the manufacturing industries, and several 
of them neared the limit of their productive capacity. Residential building activity, 
on the other hand, declined for the third consecutive year, and government 
spending showed no real growth. The deficits of government declined. The rate of 
inflation remained high, although it did not increase as in the United States and 
several other industrial countries. 


Although the developments of the past year are important, it has seemed more 
appropriate on this occasion, as Canada enters a new decade, to look back over 
the whole of the one which has just ended rather than to review only what 
happened in 1979. The purpose of this year’s Review is thus to set the events of 
the past year into a somewhat longer perspective. Along with the Review the 
Department of Finance will also be releasing four economic studies which examine 
in more detail important developments during the 1970s related to productivity 
growth, labour force growth, the behaviour of personal saving and real rates of 
return. These papers provide more extensive discussion of some of the material 
included in this year’s Review. 


When the 1970s began, no one could possibly have foreseen the many major new 
trends and problems that would emerge. Inflation was an annoying problem in 
1970, but one that was generally regarded as being on a par with several other 
macroeconomic issues. Energy resources seemed abundant and prices were low. 
The current account of the balance of payments was in surplus in 1970 and 1971. 
The year 1971 marked the seventh consecutive year in which growth in expendi- 
ture by all governments had exceeded growth in the gross national product (GNP) 
and yet it was also the eighth consecutive year in which the government sector 
had recorded a surplus, on a national accounts basis. Recessions were increasing- 
ly thought of as things of the past as the 1960s had brought sustained economic 
growth. Rising living standards seemed assured for the indefinite future, in view of 
the strong productivity gains recorded in the 1960s. The years of industrial 
expansion had greatly strengthened Canada’s manufacturing sector and it seemed 
that economic activity would continue to gravitate steadily toward central Canada. 
The many unexpected economic developments of the 1970s should serve to 
remind us of the vast array of possibilities that lie ahead in the new decade. 


The remainder of this Review is organized in 11 chapters. Background historical 
statistics are recorded at the end, in 106 reference tables. 


Chapter 2 briefly reviews the economic developments of the 1970s from an 
international perspective. The chronology of events is traced through the expan- 
sion of the early 1970s, the worldwide recession of 1974-1975, and the renewed, 
more modest expansion of 1976-1979. Inflation, exchange rates, economic 
growth and unemployment are discussed and compared for the major countries of 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD). In addition, 
mention is made of the several efforts to strengthen international economic 
cooperation through summit meetings and international organizations. 


The third chapter reviews the cycles and trends in output, productivity and 
employment in the Canadian economy during the decade. The swings from slow 
growth in 1970 to rapid expansion in 1971-1973, to recession in 1974-1975, and 
to renewed but moderate growth in 1976-1979 are discussed from the viewpoint 
of aggregate demand. Trend real growth is then discussed, and the reduced 
growth of the Canadian economy after 1973 is analyzed. The many reasons for 
the slowdown in productivity growth in the second half of the decade are 
addressed, with more detailed analysis on this topic being left for a separate 
economic study to be released by the Department later in May. Changing labour 
force behaviour is also reviewed in this chapter and a more in-depth study on this 
subject is scheduled for later release. 


Chapter 4 considers trends in the sectoral composition of output, employment and 
investment through the decade. Changing relative prices, demographic develop- 
ments and a number of structural factors lay behind some major shifts within the 
economy. The energy sector and several services-producing industries 
experienced relative increases and a number of goods-producing industries had 
relative declines. Trends within each of 12 major industry groups are briefly 
reviewed in the chapter. 


The increasingly important energy sector of the Canadian economy receives 
special attention in Chapter 5. First the foreign and domestic prices of oil are 
traced through the decade. The Canadian policy of gradual phased-in increases in 
domestic energy prices is recounted. The chapter then considers production, 
consumption and trade in energy products. Oil, natural gas, coal and electricity 
are each examined in turn. The reasons for the rise in Canada’s trade surplus in 
energy products between 1969 and 1974 and its decline thereafter are discussed. 


Chapter 6 reviews the economic events of the 1970s from a regional perspective. 
The regions’ shares in national output, employment and investment are identified 
and their trends over the decade are discussed. A major theme of the chapter is 
the shift in the relative strength of economic activity toward the west, as energy 
exploration and the investment boom stimulated economic growth. The relative 
decline was felt more in Ontario and Quebec than in the Atlantic provinces, where 
a number of favourable resource developments helped sustain the rate of expan- 
sion. Trends in population growth, labour supply and unemployment are also 
considered from a provincial point of view. 


Inflation is the subject of Chapter 7. The discussion commences with a review of 
the worldwide aspects of the inflation problem in the 1970s. The coincident 
cyclical peaks in the economies of the major industralized countries led to 
worldwide pressures on international commodity prices, and these pressures were 
compounded by a number of supply shocks. While inflation subsided somewhat 
during and after the recession of mid-decade, it remained relatively high and 
re-emerged as a major international problem, especially in the United States, 
toward the end of the decade. In Canada, while the inflation problem is shown to 
have had both domestic and foreign Origins in the first half of the decade, 


domestic inflationary pressures are shown to have gradually moderated in the 
second half while the influence of foreign inflation became very significant again 
after 1976. The inflation chapter also includes some discussion of trends in the 
functional distribution of income and of the impacts of inflation on the economy 
throughout the decade. 


The eighth chapter addresses consumer income and expenditure, and housing 
construction in Canada during the 1970s. The discussion begins with a review of 
demographic developments and sources of income growth, leading to changes in 
aggregate consumer spending and its allocation by categories of goods and 
services. The very high rates of personal saving in the decade are examined briefly 
in the chapter, with more detailed analysis being left to a separate paper to be 
released later in May. Finally, this chapter closes with a discussion of housing 
markets in the 1970s including the roles of demographic factors, income, relative 
prices and costs and government housing policies. 


Chapter 9 is devoted to trends in the Canadian business sector during the 1970s. 
After relatively high rates of return in the early years of the decade, Canadian 
business experienced much lower profitability in the middle years. The worldwide 
recession and the deterioration of Canada’s international competiveness (dis- 
cussed in Chapter 10) were major factors in the weakening. The final years of the 
decade saw a remarkable improvement in both profitability and competitiveness, 
and this was also associated with an upturn in investment. The chapter ends with a 
discussion of the difficult question of accurate profitability measurement and 
assessment in an inflationary environment. Further analysis on this topic is 
presented in a separate economic study to be released by the Department later 
in May. 


Canada’s balance of international payments is the focus of the narrative in 
Chapter 10. Current account developments through the decade are reviewed, with 
special emphasis being placed on the role of Canada’s changing international 
competitiveness. A decline in competitiveness through to 1976 is identified, 
followed by a sharp recovery thereafter due to an improvement in domestic labour 
cost performance and a substantial depreciation of the Canadian dollar. A major 
centre of attention in the chapter is the widening current account deficit and its 
major origins in the deficit on non-merchandise trade. The chapter ends with a 
short discussion of capital flows and changes in official reserves through the 
decade. 


Chapter 11 is concerned with developments within the government sector through 
the 1970s. The budgetary surpluses early in the decade turned to large deficits in 
the mid and late 1970s, and this development is reviewed here. Revenue and 
expenditure by level of government are discussed and the main changes in tax 
rates and expenditure programs are identified. Debt management policies are also 
addressed. Canadian developments are also compared to and contrasted with 
those of other countries. 


Lastly, Chapter 12 provides an account of financial developments. This chapter 
begins with an account of the major shift in the focus of monetary policy in 
mid-decade toward control of growth in the major monetary aggregates, as part of 
the broader set of anti-inflation policies. The flows of funds, corporate borrowing, 
consumer credit, mortgage lending and the behaviour of the financial institutions 
are all reviewed in the chapter. 


2. International Economic Developments 


The 1970-1973 
Expansion 


While there were considerable variations in economic performance among the 
major industrialized countries during the 1970s, most experienced slower growth, 
higher unemployment and more rapid inflation than they had in the 1960s. Virtually 
all of the industrialized economies felt the effects of the vigorous upswing in the 
early 1970s, the dramatic change in the energy supply-price situation in 1973- 
1974, the relatively deep recession of 1974-1975 and the slow productivity growth 
pattern through the last half of the decade. Both inflation and unemployment 
tended to vary around higher average levels than those which had characterized 
the 1950s and 1960s, especially in the second half of the decade. Faced with what 
were widely regarded as unsatisfactory prospects for inflation and unemployment 
under the fiscal and monetary policy options available, policy-makers in many 
industrialized economies searched for new approaches. A number of countries 
implemented policies of income and price controls in an attempt to reduce 
inflation, improve their competitiveness and reduce their current account deficits. 
Major changes to the international monetary system took place during the decade, 
as the Bretton Woods system of fixed parities was suspended and major currency 
realignments occurred. 


The decade was also marked by efforts to strengthen international economic 
cooperation and there were several significant institutional developments at the 
international level. Among these were: the coming into effect of the amendments 
to the Articles of Agreement of the International Monetary Fund (IMF), the 
conclusion of the Tokyo Round of the multilateral trade negotiations (MTN), the 
introduction of high level economic summits among the major industrialized 
countries, the establishment of the International Energy Agency (IEA) under the 
auspices of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD), and a continuation of the north-south dialogue between industrialized and 
developing countries on economic cooperation in the areas of trade, finance and 
aid, and on the functioning of the international economic system. 


The first two years of the decade were ones of restrained growth, compared to the 
robust expansion of the 1960s. The countries of the OECD as a whole registered 
an advance of only 3.1 per cent in gross domestic product (GDP) in 1970 and 3.8 
per cent in 1971 (see Chart 2.1 and Table 2.1). The United States, which 
represents over one-third of total GDP in the OECD group of countries, showed no 
growth in 1970 and a relatively small 3.0-per-cent advance in 1971; several 
European economies also experienced slower growth. To counter this weakening, 
many countries implemented expansionary fiscal and monetary policies. 


The convertibility of the U.S. dollar into gold was suspended in August 1971 and 
then, after two years of U.S. current account deficits and two devaluations of the 
U.S. dollar, the pegged exchange rate system was abandoned in March 1973. The 
Canadian dollar remained relatively stable against the U.S. dollar through this 
turbulent period. 


Chart 2.1 Real GNP/GDP Growth in OECD Countries 
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Source: OECD, Main Economic Indicators, monthly. 


The 1974-1975 
Recession 


The years 1972 and 1973 were ones of exceptionally rapid growth throughout the 
OECD countries. This widespread expansion soon began to strain capacity limits, 
leading to price increases. Commodity prices soared in world markets, under the 
influence of both strong demand and restricted supply. A number of crop failures 
reduced food supplies, adding to inflationary pressures. Then in late 1973 and 
1974, the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) raised the price 
of crude oil more than five-fold. These combined influences brought the extended 
expansion to an end. A worldwide recession developed in 1974-1975, the magni- 
tude of which had not been witnessed before in the postwar period. 


Real GDP in the OECD countries grew only 0.5 per cent in 1974 and declined 0.4 
per cent in 1975. In the U.S. there were declines of over 1 per cent in both years. 
Unemployment rates rose from an average of 3.2 per cent in the OECD countries 
in 1973 to well over 5 per cent in 1975-1976. 


Simultaneously with this slowing in real output there was a dramatic rise in 
consumer prices: in the OECD countries as a group, the inflation rate rose from 4.7 
per cent in 1972 to 7.8 per cent in 1973 and 13.2 per cent in 1974. Despite the 
recession, inflation continued at 11.4 per cent in 1975. These higher rates of 
inflation reflected a number of influences including the oil and commodity price 
shocks of 1973-1974, rising unit labour costs, high inflationary expectations and 
an accommodating monetary expansion through the early 1970s. 


As high rates of inflation continued, most countries adopted more restrictive policy 
stances and some adopted incomes policies. An asymmetry developed between 
the North American economies and the other major OECD countries, however, 
particularly in regard to energy policy. While the United States and Canada were 
able to cushion the impact of higher energy prices to some degree, given their 
larger domestic energy resources, the Japanese and European economies 
absorbed the full effects of the OPEC oil price rise immediately. 


OPEC members realized a balance of payments current account surplus of almost 
U.S. $60 billion in 1974 (see Table 2.2). Exchange rates moved up sharply at 
times as the counterpart surplus funds moved through international markets. The 
OECD countries experienced a current account deficit of U.S. $27.1 billion in 
1974, but this was eliminated in 1975 as the industrialized countries cut back on 
oil imports and OPEC members increased their imports of manufactured goods. 
The U.S. balance of payments recorded a strong $18.5 billion current account 
surplus in 1975, as imports fell as a result of the recession. Beginning in 1974 and 
through the remainder of the decade, the developing nations without oil resources 
experienced very severe balance of payments difficulties. 


In response to these problems, the temporary IMF Oil Facilities of 1974 and 1975 
were established to assist countries with balance of payments difficulties arising 
from the higher costs of imported oil. Additionally, the IMF Oil Facility Subsidy 
Account was developed with the purpose of reducing the interest burden on the 
most seriously affected countries which borrowed from the facilities. 


Negotiations among major oil importing countries, during 1974, led to the creation 
of the International Energy Agency which is attached to the OECD. The principal 
objectives of the IEA are to ensure the security of short-run oil supplies and to 
promote long-run conservation measures and the development of alternative 
energy sources. 


Economic summitry began in 1975 with the conference at Rambouillet, France to 
discuss international economic and monetary problems. Included were political 
leaders of France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Japan, the United 


Table 2.1 
Principal Indicators of International Economic Activity, 1970-1979 
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Unemployment rates (Per cent) 

Seven major countries 
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Consumer price index (Per cent change) 

Seven major countries 
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‘) OECD estimates for all but Canada and the U.S. 

Weighted by a centred three-year moving-average of GDP in each country. 

(3) The unemployment rates for Japan, France, Germany, Italy, the United Kingdom and the total OECD are adjusted according to 
international definitions by the OECD. 

‘ Calculated by Department of Finance. 

‘°) Total represents about 90 per cent of the OECD countries. 

‘°) Weighted by consumer expenditure in each country. 

Source: OECD, Economic Outlook, December 1979, with data brought up to date with more recent information in some cases. 


Table 2.2 
Current Account Balances 


1970) «1974 41972 49734.1974 4975 1976 1977 1978 1979 
(Billions of U.S. dollars) 
Seven major countries 
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Non-oil developing countries .........00.00.000000. =8—l  -—9.87 -=5:2 (—6,0 =23°'5) —37.5 9=25:5. —24.0: —36,0 =47.0 


“) Other OECD countries comprise Australia, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey. 

OPEC includes Algeria, Bahrein, Ecuador, Gabon, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Libya, Nigeria, Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, the United 
Arab Emirates and Venezuela. 

Source: OECD, Economic Outlook, December 1979, brought up to date with more information in some cases. 


Kingdom and the United States. An important result of this first summit meeting 
was the reaching of an accord between France and the United States concerning 
exchange rate arrangements, thus facilitating international monetary reform. 
Although not at this first summit, Canada participated in subsequent summits, the 
most recent being held in Tokyo in June 1979. At the Tokyo Summit, countries 
took several steps to establish a framework for energy cooperation over the 
medium term. The economic summits provide the leaders of the major industrial- 
ized countries an opportunity to discuss a variety of economic problems of mutual 
concern. They serve to bring about a broad consensus on the nature of the 
problems at hand, deepen the understanding of respective countries’ approaches 
to economic problems, and help to ensure that conflicting policies are avoided. 


The Expansion of Most of the industrialized countries experienced a strong rebound in 1976, but the 
1976-1978 new expansion tailed off in 1977 and 1978. Growth averaged over 5 per cent in 
| 1976 but less than 4 per cent in 1977 and 1978. The U.S. and Japan were among 
| the countries growing more rapidly than the average while France, Germany, Italy 
| and the United Kingdom grew somewhat less. Unemployment rates remained 
| stubbornly near or above the high levels of 1975 in most OECD countries with the 
) important exception of the U.S., where considerable declines were experienced. 


Inflation rates declined in most countries in 1976-1978, but not by as much as had 
been hoped or expected. In the OECD as a whole, inflation rates continued to 
average more than 8 per cent through this period. The U.S. and Canada both 
experienced considerable reductions in inflation in 1976 followed by higher rates in 
1977 and 1978. Japan and Germany saw a pattern of falling inflation over this 
period. Inflation remained stable at around 9 1/2 per cent in France and remained 
very high in Italy and the U.K. in 1976 and 1977 before falling somewhat in 1978. 
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Rates of Change in Major Currencies Vis-a-vis the 
United States Dollar 

(Percentage deviations with respect to dollar parities of the 
first quarter of 1970) 
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Source: OECD, Main Economic Indicators, monthly. 


Economic 
Developments 
in 1979 


In 1976 and 1977 the current account balances of the OECD economies generally 
deteriorated again. The U.S. balance was reduced in 1976 and went into deficit in 
1977 and 1978 while in France deficits were recorded in 1976 and 1977. Japan 
was the only large economy to experience a major balance of payments improve- 
ment on current account through 1976-1978. As seen in Chart 2.2, the yen and 
many European currencies rose strongly vis-a-vis the U.S. dollar during this period. 


Following several years of study and negotiation, the Second Amendment to the 
Articles of Agreement of the IMF was ratified by member countries and came into 
effect in April 1978. The new Articles provide for a variety of measures designed to 
adapt the international monetary system to evolving economic circumstances. 
From a Canadian perspective the most important features of the new Articles 
relate to exchange rate arrangements. Members are free to choose from a variety 
of exchange rate arrangements, with the Fund exercising surveillance over their 
exchange rate policies. Additionally, all countries have an obligation to pursue 
general economic policies conducive to international financial and economic 
stability. 


The growth performance of the OECD countries was somewhat weaker in 1979 
than in 1978. While Japan, Germany and Italy experienced higher rates of 
expansion, the United States and several other major OECD countries, including 
Canada, had smaller growth rates. Most economies faced higher rates of consum- 
er price inflation, stemming in part from a further jump in crude petroleum prices. 
The OPEC conference in Geneva in late June resulted in a level of crude oil prices 
that was about 60 per cent above the level at the close of 1978 and further 
increases in the second half of 1979 brought the world price up a further 6 per 
cent. The higher oil prices raised the OPEC current account surplus dramatically to 
over U.S. $60 billion in 1979 and at the same time caused current account deficits 
in most OECD countries. The U.S. registered an improvement in its current 
account, however, as export volumes increased considerably more than import 
volumes, reflecting the depreciation of the U.S. dollar and the weakness in U.S. 
growth relative to the growth of its main trading partners. 


Exchange rates were relatively stable in 1979, in part because of the forceful 
action taken by the U.S. authorities. The general pattern saw the U.S. dollar 
strengthen against most major currencies through May, decline over the summer 
months and then strengthen again in the fall after the policy initiatives of the 
Federal Reserve Board in October. 


As the year closed, interest rates remained at high levels, metals prices were rising 
rapidly, instability in the Middle East led to growing uncertainty and falling business 
and consumer confidence, and the prospects were for slower growth or, particu- 
larly in the cases of the U.S. and the U.K., declines in output in 1980. 


The slower growth and balance of payments difficulties experienced by many 
countries since 1973 led to concern that efforts to further liberalize trade would 
give way to rising protectionist pressures. In this context the Tokyo Round of the 
multilateral trade negotiations, concluded in late 1979, is of special importance. 
Included were significant reductions in tariffs and the introduction of codes of 
procedures designed to limit non-tariff barriers to trade. Included were agreements 
on subsidies and countervailing duties, technical barriers to trade (such as product 
standards), government procurement, import licensing procedures, and customs 
valuation, as well as a revised anti-dumping agreement. There was an emphasis on 
making non-tariff restrictions visible. Improved international surveillance and dis- 
pute settlement procedures were also agreed to and these should help ensure that 
the anticipated benefits will be realized. 
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3. Output, Productivity and the 
Labour Force 


Cyclical Developments 


The Canadian economy experienced continued moderate growth in real output, a 
large rise in employment and a decline in productivity in 1979. Real gross national 
product (GNP) increased 2.9 per cent, the same as the average growth 
experienced in 1977-1978. Employment rose 4.0 per cent, the largest increase 
since 1974, and the unemployment rate fell to 7.5 per cent from 8.4 per cent in 
1978. After two years of very slow growth, aggregate productivity fell 1.0 per cent 
in 1979. These developments in real output and employment were broadly in line 
with those experienced in the previous five years and reflected some of the new 
trends that were established in the decade. In this chapter some of these new 
productivity and labour force trends will be examined and the main cyclical swings 
around the longer-term trend growth rate will be identified and briefly discussed. 


Output growth slowed in the 1970s from an average increase of 5.2 per cent per 
year between 1960 and 1969 to an average of 4.2 per cent during the following 
10-year period. Unlike the long period of sustained economic growth experienced 
in the 1960s—one of the longest in Canada’s recorded history —growth in the 
1970s was interrupted by a relatively severe economic slowdown. 


Given the small, open nature of the Canadian economy, the pattern of output 
growth was heavily influenced by the growth path of the United States. However, 
the 1974-1975 recession was much milder in Canada than in the United States. In 
Canada, the oil price increase had stimulative as well as negative aspects. 
Furthermore, demand was supported by ongoing government programs and by 
expansionary federal and provincial fiscal policies. The subsequent rebound in 
1976 was less robust than in the U.S. as there was a smaller loss to recover. As 
well, business investment spending in Canada responded slowly to the improve- 
ment in aggregate demand. Broadly speaking, other member countries of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) followed a 
similar cyclical pattern with unemployment rates remaining stubbornly high. In 
many of the OECD countries powerful income support and welfare systems 
provided strong resistance to the 1974-1975 recession. Many governments took 
stimulative action in late 1974 and in 1975 to promote economic expansion, 
although their efforts were tempered somewhat by the desire to prevent even 
higher rates of inflation. As in Canada, the pace of economic recovery between 
1976 and 1979 was relatively modest in many other industrial countries. Initially, 
high excess capacity inhibited capital investment, continued high inflation 
restrained expansionary policy and businessmen maintained a more cautious 
attitude toward inventory management. 


As is evident in Table 3.1, the slowdown in 1970 was mainly attributable to the 


large declines in consumer spending on durable goods (such as automobiles and 
furniture) and residential construction. Consumer purchases of semi-durable goods 
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(such as clothing), government capital spending and business inventory accumula- 
tion also weakened. Demand then recovered vigorously in 1971-1973, as virtually 
all major categories of expenditure experienced large advances. 


Table 3.1 
The Composition of Real Aggregate Demand Growth 
(Average annual per cent change) 


1960- 1970- 197 1- 1974- 1976- 
1969 1979 1970 1973 1975 1978 1979 
Consumer expenditure .................... 4.6 4.9 253 7.4 One 4.0 2.3 
B10 cs | 9] (<i a ee Bema ena eee err, 1:8 Fieey -5.4 17.2 o.0 4.1 3.5 
Semi-durables...............0cccccceces Sf oA. 0.6 7:0 8.4 4.8 1.9 
Non-durabies' /2) OID BRIS) af 4.0 5.8 5.4 3.9 2.8 1.7 
SOMICES CAIN OO ihe A heheh ee 4.5 4.5 3.4 5.4 4.7 4.7 2.3 
Government expenditure.................. oa. 3.1 ‘Sie 3.9 4.1 ho -0.8 
CUNT Asc rc eis ctesas cts rts dota: Re, 3.4 10.4 3.9 4.0 1.9 -0.9 
Gapitar Tormia Onin wc. tartcctuncrs 4.8 1.6 -0.6 4.1 4.9 -1.6 -0.2 
Business capital formation .............. 4.3 4.7 0.5 9.8 4.5 LPs 5.9 
giovslec12) 4: | ee ane ae aan et Well ep 2h 2.8 -10.9 122) -4.0 2.6 -7.4 
INOMHOSI OST TUAN ee eoos eranv aco navecod 3.3 4.8 16) 3.9 10.5 -0.4 10.2 
Machinery & equipment.............. 6.5 5.9 ASS) 10.5 5.6 1.4 10.6 
Inventory accumulation” .20.0...00...... 832 845 84 wo 1,195 552 2,069 
PRON ES a ona ove ee a 8.8 5G 9.0 Tee -4.2 8.5 3.0 
LD ORRS a ayes bent Gere arty Seveok rare LP: 57, -0.7 10.6 3.3 4.9 5.6 
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") Millions of constant 1971 dollars. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001 and Department of Finance. 


The slowdown in 1974-1975 differed considerably from that of 1970, as exports 
were the major source of weakness. Residential construction also declined over 
these years, but spending by consumers, governments and businesses continued 
at a fairly strong pace. Inventory accumulation also added considerably to real 
gross national expenditure (GNE) in 1974 and early 1975. 


The years 1976-1978 were ones of modest expansion, as all major components of 
aggregate demand grew more slowly than they had in the earlier 1971-1973 
upswing. Consumer and export demands led the advance with average annual 
growth of 4.0 and 8.5 per cent respectively. Government spending, business 
investment and inventory accumulation slowed substantially from their earlier 
pace. 


Developments in 1979 reflected the mature Stage of the 1976-1978 expansion, as 
final demand from consumers, governments and foreigners slowed significantly, 
inventories were built up and business investment surged ahead. Residential 
construction added further to the weakening in demand, falling 7.4 per cent. 


Throughout this period of expansion that began in 1976, the growth of the 
economy as a whole did not exceed, in any sustained manner, the long-term 
potential growth rate. The economy thus continued to operate at something less 
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Trend Growth 


Productivity 


than the average level of resource utilization achieved in the postwar period. This 
was due to the very substantial shifts that were taking place within it. Several 
resource-based industries (metals, paper and newsprint, textiles, plastics) were 
producing very close to the limits of their capacity in 1979, but a number of other 
areas (autos, construction, the public sector) were experiencing a considerable 
degree of slack. This was also apparent in the unemployment situation, as the 
unemployment rate remained above average, although there were important 
structural factors involved here as well. 


The strong cyclical forces at work in the 1970s masked a slowing in the underlying 
trend growth rate in Canada and several other industrialized countries. In Canada, 
trend growth seems to have declined from more than 5 per cent at the beginning 
of the decade to about 4 per cent toward the end. 


Some slowing in the trend rate of growth was expected.‘ The anticipated source 
of this deceleration, however, was more a moderation in the expansion of the 
labour force than any significant decline in the underlying rate of productivity 
growth. With hindsight it is now clear that the relative importance of these two 
factors was quite different. 


On balance, the labour force grew at roughly equal rates in the two half-decades. 


Expansion of the source population slowed predictably in the late 1970s and is 


expected to continue to do so as the declining birth rate trend that began in the 
late 1950s is further reflected in a declining adult population growth rate in the 
1980s. This was almost fully offset, however, by the rise in the proportion of the 
population of working age wishing to work. Participation rates rose much more 
than expected in the late 1970s, particularly among adult women, and it seems 
likely that this development will continue, at least during the first half of the 1980s. 


The average annual growth in aggregate productivity slowed from 2.1 per cent in 
the first half of the decade to 0.5 per cent in the second half. While some of this 
reduction was undoubtedly attributable to cyclical factors, there appear to have 
been a number of other longer-term structural forces at work as well. While it is not 
possible to be very precise about this, it seems that the underlying trend rate of 
growth in productivity fell from more than 2 per cent in the 1960s and early 1970s 
to about 1 per cent in the late 1970s. 


Labour productivity in Canada (defined as real GNE per person employed) 
averaged an annual increase of 2.7 per cent between 1947 and 1973 before 
slowing dramatically to an average of only 0.5 per cent between 1974 and 1979. 
Measured in terms of real domestic product (RDP) per employed worker, however, 
the post- 1973 productivity slowdown was much less pronounced. RDP per 
employed worker grew at an average annual rate of 1.1 per cent over the period 
1974-1978. This difference in the movements of aggregate productivity measures 
underscores the uncertainty as to the precise magnitude of the post-1973 produc- 
tivity slowdown in Canada. 


Given that labour productivity growth accounted for more than half of the increase 
in real output between 1947 and 1973 (the remainder being attributable to 
increased employment) and about 90 per cent of real per capita income growth 
(the remainder being due to the rising employment-to-population ratio) the 
implications of a sustained slowdown for the economic well-being of Canadians 
are clear. As well, the slowdown in productivity growth has put upward pressure 
on unit labour costs (due to the inverse relationship between the two) and hence 


(1) See Canada's Economy—Medium Term Projections and Targets, Department of Finance, February 
1978. 
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on inflation generally. The slowdown in productivity growth since 1973 is therefore 
a matter of major significance which warrants careful consideration. ® 


Comparing Canada’s productivity performance with that of other industrialized 
countries since 1973 reveals that the Canadian experience was far from unique. 
The United States, Japan, Germany, France, Britain and Italy all experienced lower 
productivity growth (as measured by changes in GNP or gross domestic product 
per employee) since 1973 than during the previous 10-year period. U.S. produc- 
tivity, according to the OECD estimating procedure, grew by an average 1.9 per 
cent per year between 1963 and 1973, and showed an estimated average decline 
of 0.1 per cent between 1974 and 1980. This compares with the OECD estimate 
of a 2.4-per-cent annual increase in productivity in Canada during the 1963-1973 
period followed by a slowdown to a 0.3-per-cent rate of increase thereafter. In 
Japan, productivity growth fell from an average of 8.7 per cent per year during the 
earlier period to 3.4 per cent per year after 1973 while in Germany the drop was 
from 4.6 per cent per year to 3.1 per cent per year. Some of the slowing in 
productivity growth in Canada can be explained in terms of the strong cyclical 
element. Productivity tends to rise with output growth and the 1974 to 1979 
period was characterized by significantly slower average growth in real GNE 
compared with the earlier period. While the cyclical performance of the economy 
was a major influence behind the slowdown in productivity growth since 1973, the 
extent and persistence of the decline suggest that non-cyclical factors also came 
into play. 


One of the most important of these other factors during the 1970s was the 
behaviour of output and productivity growth in the oil- and natural-gas-related 
industries. Between 1967 and 1973 the growth of output per employed person in 
the petroleum and natural gas extraction industry averaged 7 per cent per year. 
Between 1974 and 1978, however, oil and natural gas output per person 
employed declined at an average rate of about 10 per cent. Output in this sector 
fell in response to policy initiatives aimed at conserving oil and gas resources for 
domestic needs and to other factors. At the same time employment increased 
Steadily in these industries, as exploration and development activity quickened and 
as more labour-intensive synthetic oil facilities were expanded. Furthermore, the 
decline in oil and gas production since 1973 was accompanied by a fall in the 
output of the pipeline sector. Between 1967 and 1973, output per person in the 
pipeline industry increased an average 9.2 per cent per year. It declined, however, 
by 7.8 per cent per year in the 1974 to 1978 period. Productivity developments in 
the oil- and natural-gas-related industries and in pipelines are responsible for a 
significant portion (about 25 per cent) of the reduction in the rate of growth of 
economy-wide productivity over the five years 1974-1978. However, these de- 
velopments do not help to explain the further decline in labour productivity in the 
economy as a whole in 1979, since output in these sectors rose very rapidly in the 
past year. 


Changes in the amount of physical capital per worker can also influence the rate of 
productivity growth. There appears to have been a significant reduction in the 
trend rate of the growth of the capital-labour ratio in a number of important 
sectors since 1973 which may have contributed to the post- 1973 slowdown in 
productivity growth. A number of factors, including the sharp increase in the 
relative price of energy in 1973-1974, have been suggested as possible contribu- 
tors to the slower growth in capital intensity. The available evidence on this issue 


remains inconclusive, however, and the reasons for this trend remain an important 
area of uncertainty. 


2) Recent productivity developments are examined in more detail in Recent Changes in Patterns of 
Productivity Growth in Canada, Department of Finance, (forthcoming). 


Labour Force 
and Employment 


A number of other factors have sometimes been suggested as contributors to the 
productivity slowdown. Among these are (1) increased government regulation in 
the economy, particularly related to pollution control and environmental conserva- 
tion, (2) changes in the composition of the labour force, (3) declining average 
hours worked per employee and (4) the changing industrial structure of the 
economy. On close examination, however, these factors do not appear to have 
significantly affected aggregate productivity growth, at least in the sense of 
contributing to a significant break in the growth trend after 1973. 


In summary, the poor record in productivity growth since 1973 likely reflects the 
impact of both cyclical and structural factors. Productivity growth tends to be very 
closely correlated with the overall growth of the economy and this period was 
characterized by a marked slowing in real economic growth. But the magnitude 
and persistence of the slowdown in productivity growth suggest that structural 
changes in the economy also may have operated to depress productivity growth 
since 1973. Two factors which have been identified as having had such an 
influence over this period have been the changed situation in the oil- and 
natural-gas-related industries and slower growth of the capital-labour ratio in a 
number of sectors. 


The 1970s were years of exceptional labour force and employment growth. The 
labour force expanded at an average annual rate of 3.2 per cent, up from 2.7 per 
cent in the 1960s, on the strength of the continued upward climb of adult women 
and youth participation rates (see Table 3.2). Employment rose by 2.8 per cent 
per year, the same average rate which had obtained in the 1960s. While job 
creation was relatively vigorous, it fell considerably short of the 3.2-per-cent 
annual labour force increase, and the unemployment rate was much higher on 
average. 


The two components of labour force growth are growth in the labour force source 
population and changes in labour force participation rates. As Table 3.2 shows, 
Canada’s labour force source population increased during the 1970s at about the 
same average rate of growth as in the 1960s. The source population grew more 
and more rapidly over the first half of the 1970s, as the children born at the end of 
the baby boom period came of labour force age and as high levels of net 
immigration were recorded. With the baby boom influx no longer a factor and with 
sharp reductions in net immigration, source population growth fell after 1975. 


The aggregate participation rate increased during the 1970s, contributing signifi- 
cantly to the overall strong growth of the labour force during these years. Strong 
and sustained growth in the participation rate of adult women was the main driving 
force behind this development. The increases in the adult female participation rate 
represented in large part a continuation of trends which had emerged in the 1950s 
and 1960s and which reflected a number of economic, institutional and sociologi- 
cal factors. These included, for example, the change in the personal aspirations of 
women, the rising educational attainments of women, the improvements in birth 
control techniques and the expansion of the services sector. One of the most 
interesting features of the growth in female labour force participation in the 1970s 
was that the largest increases were recorded by women with very young children 
(aged under six years) present in the home. This was indicative of the strength of 
the various forces operating to increase female labour force participation.®) 


(3) A full discussion of the factors which have affected the participation rates of different age-sex groups 
in Canada is available in Participation Rate and Labour Force Growth in Canada, Department of 
Finance, (forthcoming). 
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Table 3.2 


Labour Force Developments 


Employment growth 
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Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, monthly, cat. 71-001. 
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An average of 253,700 jobs per year were added to employment during the 
1970s. This compares with an average increase of 189,600 during the previous 
decade. A number of government programs, implemented just before and during 
the decade, were aimed at either direct job creation or the improvement of 
employment opportunities for the unskilled through practical training. The more 
important of these programs were the Canada Manpower Training Program, 
introduced in 1967 to provide both on-the-job and classroom training to the 
unskilled, the Canada Works Program of 1977 and the predecessor Local Initia- 
tives Programs established earlier to create jobs directly, and the Employment Tax 
Credit scheme, introduced in early 1978 to directly influence the demand for 
labour by providing tax incentives to prospective employers. 


Adult female employment continued to lead overall employment growth in the 
1970s. Only 24.8 per cent of adult women were employed in 1960. By 1970, this 


ratio increased to 32.9 per cent and by 1979, 41.7 per cent of adult females were 
at work. 


While adult female employment averaged 4.9-per-cent annual growth in the 1970s 
compared with 5.1 per cent during the 1960s, youth employment slowed to 3.2 
per cent from the 4.3-per-cent increase in the earlier decade. The employment-to- 
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population ratio for young people was significantly higher in the 1970s than the 
1960s, however, as slower population growth more than offset the impact of 
reduced employment growth. 


The number of employed adult men declined gradually as a share of the popula- 
tion from 82.7 per cent: in 1966 to 80.0 per cent in 1970 and then to 77.2 per cent 
in 1979. The slightly stronger adult male employment growth in the 1970s relative 
to the 1960s largely reflected the increasing proportion of young adults in the 25 
to 34 age group, for whom the employment-to-population ratio is higher. 


Unemployment Throughout most of the 1950s and 1960s the unemployment rate in Canada 
served as a relatively consistent indicator of resource utilization and socio- 
economic hardship. But in the late 1960s and early 1970s many factors emerged 
to alter the characteristics of the source population, the degree of labour force 
attachment, the industrial mix of occupations and the average level of output per 
worker. These factors are discussed elsewhere in this Review. It is now widely 
recognized that by the early 1970s some of these changes in the labour market 
had altered the unemployment rate as an indicator of economic slack and financial 
hardship in a way which was not fully appreciated at the time. 


The unemployment rate for adult males followed the general cyclical trend of the 
economy quite closely in both the 1960s and the 1970s. The unemployment rates 
for the other major age-sex categories— young people under 25 years of age and 
adult females—did not follow so predictable a pattern, however. The degree of 
increase in the unemployment rates for these two groups between 1966 and 1970 
was unexpectedly large and the degree of improvement between 1970 and 1974 
was unexpectedly small. With the benefit of hindsight it is now clear that a variety 
of economic and social factors combined to change the interpretation of these 
age-sex unemployment rates, making it a difficult task to obtain an accurate 
reading of overall labour market developments during the early 1970s. 


In reviewing the underlying, or ‘‘cyclically-adjusted’’ unemployment rate’s upward 
drift during the late 1960s and early 1970s, a number of factors contributing to the — 
situation have been identified. These include, for example, the 1971 changes to 

the Unemployment Insurance Act, which significantly increased the generosity of 
this insurance system; the strong growth in the youth share of the labour force, 
which probably increased the supply of young people wanting to work relative to 

the number of entry-level jobs available; and the growth in the number of | 
multi-earner families, which probably provided greater financial flexibility in labour 
market decisions.) These factors, among others, account for the fact that the 
5.5-per-cent unemployment rate at the cyclical peak in 1973 was about two 
percentage points higher than the 3.4-per-cent rate recorded in the previous peak 
year, 1966. 


Between 1973 and 1978, however, the aggregate unemployment rate rose by : 
almost three more percentage points, reaching 8.4 per cent in 1978. Data which 
report the reasons why persons have become unemployed are available beginning 

in 1975 and these data show clearly that the rising unemployment rate over this 
period resulted from increases in the numbers of persons losing their jobs or being 
laid off, rather than from increases in the numbers of persons quitting their jobs or 
increases in the number of new labour market entrants. The increase in Canada’s 
unemployment rate since 1974 was thus primarily cyclical in nature. It was 
obviously related to the slow growth of aggregate demand over this period. 


(4) For a more complete discussion of these issues, see Canada’s Recent Inflation Experience, Depart- 
ment of Finance, November 1978, Chapter 6. 
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4. Sectoral Composition of Output, 
Employment and Investment 


The sectoral composition of real output, employment and investment was signifi- 
cantly changed by a variety of factors in the 1970s, both domestic and external in 
origin. The raising of oil prices by the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) beginning in 1973 provided a strong incentive for greater 
domestic energy self-sufficiency and led to increased demand for Canadian-pro- 
duced energy by the United States (see Chapter 5). Demographic developments 
and, after 1975, the turn to policies of greater fiscal restraint at all levels of 
government had a substantial dampening effect upon the output share of the 
non-commercial sectors, including education, health and welfare and public 
administration (see Chapter 11). The rapid rates of family formation and the 
growth in personal income in the first half of the decade led to a tremendous 
increase in the demand for housing and related durable goods, such as furniture, 
appliances and automobiles. This caused increased residential construction, dur- 
able goods manufacturing and retail trade through the early 1970s (see Chapter 
8). On the supply side, the increased participation of women and youths in the 
labour market facilitated the expansion of the services-producing sector, comple- 
menting the rising demand for the services of the trade, transportation, communi- 
cation, utilities, finance, insurance, real estate and other services industries. As 
discussed in Chapter 6, these sectoral trends had differential impacts upon the 
various regions of Canada. 


The main industrial shifts of the decade were generally from the goods-producing 
to the services-producing industries (see Charts 4.1 to 4.3 and Tables 4.1 to 4.3). 
Between 1970 and 1979 the output share of the services sector rose from 61.2 to 
64.5 per cent and the employment share rose from 62.6 to 66.6 per cent. While 
these were the general trends, there were numerous exceptions. For example, 
public administration (a category within the services sector) experienced a relative 
decline and a number of industries within the manufacturing sector (a category 
within the goods sector) had a relative rise. 


The changes in the composition of aggregate investment expenditure over the 
decade did not always parallel those of output and employment. In agriculture, 
mining and forestry, for example, investment was stronger over the decade than 
either output or employment. In other cases, however, investment patterns were 
closer to those in output and employment. In particular, the energy-related 
industries (including petroleum and gas extraction, manufacturing of petroleum 
and coal products, pipeline transport and the electric power and gas distribution 
utilities) recorded a large increase in their share of business investment over the 
decade, rising from less than 25 per cent in 1970 to over 30 per cent in 1979. 


In the remainder of this chapter these various trends in output, employment and 
investment will be examined briefly by sector. Some of the reasons behind these 
sectoral developments are addressed again elsewhere in the Review. 
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Table 4.1 
Changes in Output by Industry, 1960-1979 
(Average Annual Per Cent Change) 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry, monthly, cat. 61-005, and Department of Finance. 


Table 4.2 
Changes in Employment by Industry, 1960-1979 
(Average Annual Per Cent Change) 


) Data on the new Labour Force Survey basis begin in 1970. 
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Table 4.3 
Changes in Capital Expenditure by Industry, 1960-1979" 
(Average Annual Per Cent Change) 


Share of 
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() Measured in current dollars; excludes housing. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Private and Public Investment in Canada, annual, cat. 61-206, and Department of Finance. 


Agriculture Agricultural output grew on average somewhat more rapidly in the 1970s than 
during the previous decade. Farm incomes tripled in value terms, on a national 
accounts basis, and rose almost 50 per cent in real terms. However there were 
some sharp yearly fluctuations and much of the growth occurred after 1975. Grain 
Crops were generally at or near record levels in the last half of the decade (except 
in 1979), world grain prices were high and exports were strong. The slaughter of 
beef cattle increased during 1974-1977 and declined thereafter, while beef herds 
were reduced sharply in the last half of the decade. In recent years the higher 
prices of beef encouraged hog production. Nevertheless, the longer-term relative 
decline in agriculture continued. Employment in agriculture decreased further 
during the early years of the decade, while agriculture’s share of business 
investment rose, reflecting the increasing capital intensity of Canadian farming. 
The sector was consolidated and the average size of farms increased over the 
decade. 


Fishing Fish catches declined by more than 10 per cent during the first half of the decade 
primarily because of depletion of stocks. Following the introduction of the 200-mile 
fishing limit in January 1977 and the increased quotas to Canadian fishermen, 
however, the volume of catches increased relatively strongly so that in 1979 the 
volume of fish caught is estimated to have been about one quarter higher than 10 
years earlier. The value of fish catches increased much more than this because fish 
prices rose relatively sharply. 


Forestry The forestry sector experienced strong cyclical fluctuations and its share in total 
domestic output and employment declined over the decade. Increasing demand 
from the United States for softwood lumber anda growing market for lumber in 
Japan resulted in sustained growth in log production, except in 1974 and 1975 
when it declined sharply as a result of lower housing starts in the U.S. Pulpwood 
production followed a similar cyclical pattern. Markets for pulp and paper were 
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strong early in the decade but declined sharply in 1975 when world markets were 
in recession; the industry also suffered from a major labour dispute during that 
year. Production then recovered strongly, helped in part by the depreciation of the 
Canadian dollar. Except for strong machinery and equipment purchases between 
1972 and 1974 and some construction spending in 1979, gross fixed capital 
formation grew fairly moderately in the sector. 


The mining sector encompasses mineral fuels, metals, and other non-metallic 
minerals. Mineral fuel mining, which includes coal, petroleum and natural gas, grew 
very rapidly until 1973, declined over the next five years, but rose sharply in 1979. 
These trends are discussed in detail in the next chapter. Metal mining output 
fluctuated considerably from year to year through the decade, without showing a 
clear general trend. In 1978 and 1979 it was somewhat depressed by strike 
activity and was 12 per cent below the average for the decade. Nickel and copper 
production generally declined over the 1970s while iron ore output increased 
significantly in the latter part of the decade (except in 1978 when there was a 
labour dispute). Uranium production doubled over the decade, reflecting the 
changed energy situation. Non-metallic mineral mining, which includes potash and 
asbestos, grew moderately. Employment in mining declined as a share of total 
employment, but mining investment registered a relative increase over the decade 
as energy-related capital expenditure in particular increased substantially. 


Manufacturing output grew roughly in step with aggregate output during the 
1970s, but less rapidly than over the preceding decade. After a small decline in 
1970, manufacturing production increased markedly from 1971 to 1974 in 
response to strong domestic and foreign demand, and capacity utilization in the 
first quarter of 1974 reached the highest level since 1961. In 1975, the sector 
experienced the sharpest downturn in the postwar period as domestic demand 
weakened, the volume of exports fell and person-days lost due to labour disputes, 
particularly in the paper and allied industries, were the highest in the decade. Both 
employment and productivity declined. Export-oriented industries—such as fores- 
try-based products, primary metals and transportation equipment—were the most 
affected. The pace of activity slowed in the second half of the decade relative to 
the first as both the world and Canadian economies grew less rapidly. Very strong 
growth was recorded in 1978, however, as the benefits of the sector’s improved 
competitiveness began to be felt. The impact of import quotas for clothing and 
footwear, imposed in 1976 and 1977 respectively, was also felt. Growth increased 
strongly in 1979 in the investment-oriented industries—machinery, electrical prod- 
ucts and metal fabricating—and remained relatively strong in such non-durable 
goods industries as knitting, clothing and printing and publishing. Capacity utiliza- 
tion rates were fairly high for a number of industries including machinery, paper 
and allied products, printing and publishing, textiles, knitting and clothing. In other 
areas, however, particularly automobiles, output was sharply curtailed in 1979. 


Reflecting these cyclical fluctuations in output, manufacturing employment 
reached a peak in 1974 that was not surpassed until 1979. The average annual 
growth of employment over the decade as a whole was relatively modest, and 
manufacturing’s share of total employment declined. Large investments, particu- 
larly by durable goods industries, were undertaken in 1973 and 1974. Capital 
spending slowed subsequently, but became stronger again in 1979 as higher 
profits and utilization rates were realized. 


Output and employment in the 1970s grew less rapidly in construction than in the 
total economy. Construction activity declined in 1970 but rebounded strongly in 
1971 on the strength of expenditures on roads and highways, increased housing 
starts and recovery from labour disputes. Output continued to grow considerably 
to 1976, particularly in the engineering and non-residential building sectors where 
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very large energy projects and the Olympics dominated, although housing con- 
struction also contributed substantially in 1976. As these projects neared comple- 
tion, construction output fell in 1977 and again in 1978 before recovering in 1979. 
Housing starts decreased after 1977, when the inventory of unsold houses 
reached the highest levels in the decade, and the situation was further aggravated 
by high mortgage interest rates in 1979. Employment in construction followed the 
same cyclical pattern as output, increasing from 1971 to 1976 and then declining 
in the following two years before recovering in 1979; construction employment as 
a share of total employment reached a peak in 1976 and has since declined. 


Real output of the transportation, storage and communication sector increased at 
an annual average rate of 5.7 per cent over the 1970s. The communication sector 
recorded one of the largest gains, with the increase in the telephone industry being 
particularly large. Air transportation expanded rapidly, while other transport 
modes such as rail and pipelines showed more modest growth. Despite the 
increase in the sector’s share of total output, its shares of employment and 
investment spending remained roughly constant over the decade. 


The utilities sector, consisting of electrical power, natural gas and other utilities, 
was one of the fastest growing sectors in the 1970s, almost doubling its output. 
The electrical power industry, which accounts for about 80 per cent of the utilities 
sector, provided the largest contribution to growth, mainly due to increases in 
generating capacity such as that coming with the completion of the major 
hydro-electric project at Churchill Falls, Newfoundland. Another important de- 
velopment in the electrical power industry was the increasing interconnection of 
the various power grids, both internationally and interprovincially. In 1969, Canadi- 
an electrical utilities exported just under 4 million megawatt hours (MWH) of 
electric power to the U.S. By 1979, this figure reached over 30 million MWH, as 
U.S. demand was stimulated by the growing energy shortage. Seasonal differ- 
ences in peak demand for energy between Canada and the U.S.—with the U.S. 
demand peak coming in the summer—also added to export potential. 


Electric generating capacity continued to be expanded, with the James Bay 
hydro-electric project in Quebec being the largest, and consequently investment in 
utilities grew fairly rapidly through the decade and constituted 14.8 per cent of 
total investment in 1979. 


Within the trade sector, real output of retail trade increased more rapidly than that 
of wholesale trade over the decade. Retail trade was particularly buoyant during 
the early 1970s, spurred by demographic factors and rising personal income which 
tended to favour consumer spending. Real output of retail trade grew on average 
in excess of 7 per cent annually during the period 1970-1975, and department 
Stores captured an increasing share of the market. However, during 1976-1979 
the weak growth of consumer spending led to trade growth of only 1.7 per cent. 
Wholesale trade, which had increased at almost the same rate as retail trade in the 
first half of the decade, declined sharply in 1975 coincident with the inventory 
adjustment that occurred in that year. From then to 1979, the growth in wholesale 
output generally lagged behind the growth in retail trade as the inventory-to-sales 
ratio tended to decline and investment in machinery and equipment—an impor- 
tant factor in wholesale trade—was relatively weak. In 1979, when there was a 
sharp increase in inventories and machinery and equipment spending, wholesale 
trade increased slightly faster than retail trade. Employment growth in the trade 
sector over the decade was also higher than the average for all industries, so the 
sector's share of total employment rose. Capital spending growth in the trade 
sector, in contrast, was slightly below average and constituted only about 3 per 
cent of the total in 1979. 
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The growth of the finance, insurance and real estate sector was also very rapid 
during the decade. There was strong growth in demand for financial services, 
resulting from increased savings rates and strong mortgage demand, and for real 
estate services, reflecting strength of the new-home market during the early 1970s 
and the existing-home market during the latter half of the decade. 


The employment share of this sector continued to grow in the 1970s, as it did in 
the 1960s, and its share of total investment spending also rose, reaching 6.7 per 
cent in 1979. 


The community, business and personal services group, which is second only to 
manufacturing in its share of total output, also grew at a relatively rapid pace 
during the past decade. The strongest growing components were services to 
business management (led by the computer services industry which more than 
quadrupled its output), accommodation and food services (in response to greater 
travel and dining out) and amusement and recreational services (reflecting the 
increasing amount of leisure time available to persons and their higher discretion- 
ary incomes). 


Educational services, the largest component of the community, business and 
personal services sector, grew at an average annual rate of only 1.4 per cent and 
health and welfare services averaged about 3.7-per-cent growth. In both cases, 
most growth occurred during the first six years, with a marked slowdown thereaf- 
ter. Personal services, including such activities as shoe repairs, barber and beauty 
shops, and laundries, grew at a rather modest pace of 2.3 per cent per year over 
the decade. 


The employment share of this group of industries rose substantially over the 
decade. Women and youths, the most rapidly growing segments of the labour 
force, took up a large share of the new jobs. Investment spending was relatively 
modest in this sector, however. 


The real output of the public administration and defence sector expanded briskly 
at a 4.5-per-cent average annual rate during the first half of the decade, but 
slowed to an average 2.2-per-cent rate thereafter. The volume of output of federal 
government administration increased at an average annual rate of 1.9 per cent 
over the decade as a whole but by only a 0.5-per-cent rate between 1975 and 
1979. Public administration activities of provincial and local governments, in 
contrast, rose at average rates of 5.8 and 3.6 per cent respectively during the 
1970s, but as in the case of federal administration, provincial and local govern- 
ment activities also achieved a more moderate growth rate after 1975. Employ- 
ment in public administration also grew rapidly in the first half of the decade and 
slowed in the second half, averaging 4.1 per cent per year for the decade as a 
whole. 
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5. Energy Demand, Production 
and Trade 


World Oil Prices 


Except perhaps for gold, no commodity was subject to sharper shocks in the 
1970s than energy. From a period of relative abundance and declining relative 
prices, both industrialized and developing economies were thrust into a period of 
sharply rising prices, reduced security of supply, and fears of impending short- 
ages. Because of the importance of energy to all aspects of economic life, the 
quintupling of world oil prices in 1973-1974 was a major factor contributing to the 
1974-1975 recession in Canada and other Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) countries. Higher energy costs during the 1970s also 
contributed to the substantial slowing in productivity growth experienced in OECD 
countries after 1974, and constrained the pace of economic recovery for most 
countries during the second half of the decade. 


For Canada, energy developments during the 1970s have been diverse and 
complex. Canada’s total consumption of primary energy in 1978 is estimated to 
have been almost double the 1965 level of energy consumption. Consumption of 
all forms of energy in 1978 was equivalent to about 1.5 billion barrels of oil or 
2,200 gallons per capita. Of this total, 44 per cent and 18 per cent were 
contributed, respectively, by oil (including natural gas liquids) and natural gas, 25 
per cent by hydro, 9 per cent by coal, and 3 per cent by nuclear (see Chart 5. 1). 
Total expenditure on energy in 1978 amounted to approximately $22 billion, 
equivalent to almost 10 per cent of gross national expenditure (GNE). Because of 
the importance of energy in total domestic expenditure, the rapid increase in 
foreign and domestic oil and gas prices during the 1970s had significant effects on 
all sectors and regions of the economy. 


Canada’s self-sufficiency in energy made it possible to limit to some extent the 
impact of external shocks on the domestic economy. The reassessment of 
Canada’s energy potential in the early 1970s, however, raised serious doubts 
concerning the possibility of maintaining such insulation. Prices and production 
potential were the two issues, both for Canada and for the world as a whole, that 
dominated energy discussions in the 1970s. 


Except perhaps for the discovery of large oil fields in the Middle East during the 
1940s and early 1950s, no development in the world oil market has had a more 
dramatic effect on the world economy than the rise in the world price of oil in 
1973-1974. Between 1972 and 1974, world oil prices rose by 467 per cent in 
current dollars and by 371 per cent in constant 1971 dollars. In contrast, through 
the 1960s and early 1970s, world crude oil prices had remained quite stable, 
falling in real terms by almost 25 per cent between 1960 and 1970. 


The quintupling of world oil prices in 1973-1974 was the culmination of two trends 
which had their origins in the 1950s: first, the rapid rise in world oil demand in the 
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Production and Consumption of Primary Energy 
in Canada 
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(1) In 1965, nuclear accounted for 0.02 per cent of both production and consumption 


of energy. 


Source: Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, Canadian Oj! and Gas 
Supply/Demand Overview, Ottawa, November 1979. 


Chart 5.2 


1950s and 1960s; and second, the increased reliance of the industrialized world 
on oil from the Middle East and the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC). By the end of the 1960s, more than half of world oil production originated 
in OPEC member countries, compared with 41 per cent in 1960 and 32 per cent in 
1950. 


While world oil prices continued to rise after 1974, the increases between 1974 
and 1978 were not sufficient to keep pace with world inflation and real prices of oil 
receded slightly from their earlier peak. This trend, however, was sharply reversed 
when the interruption of Iranian oil exports in early 1979 created a temporary 
world oil shortage and put fresh upward pressure on world oil prices. Eventually, 
over a period of a little more than 12 months, the price for marker crude oil was 
raised from U.S. $12.70 per barrel to U.S. $26. Most oil importing countries faced 
even larger price increases as several OPEC members maintained surcharges over 
and above the official price through most of 1979 and into 1980. In December 
1979, following the most recent meeting of OPEC oil ministers, surcharges ranged 
up to U.S. $10 per barrel. 


International Crude Oil Prices 
(Saudi Arabian marker crude, f.o.b.) 
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(1) In 1979, an estimate of the average f.o.b. price of Canadian crude oil imports is used. 
(2) Deflated by OECD GDP implicit price index. 


Source: Based on data from the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources; and the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Development, National Accounts of OECD Countries 1952-1977 
and OECD Economic Outlook, December 1979. 


“) Saudi Arabian light crude oil. 
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Domestic Crude Oil 
and Gas Prices 
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Domestic oil prices also ended more than a decade of relative stability with rapid 
increases during the 1970s. The basic principle of federal oil and gas pricing 
policy, announced in the 1976 Energy Strategy Report, was ‘‘to move domestic oil 
prices towards international levels; and to move domestic prices for natural gas to 
an appropriate competitive relationship with oil over the next 2-4 years’’. This 
policy comprised essentially six elements: (1) the establishment of a one-price 
system for crude oil across Canada, allowing for differences due to transportation 
charges; (2) the maintenance of the domestic price of oil below the world price, 
but with gradual narrowing of the differential; (3) the setting of the average price at 
Chicago ® as a ceiling on the domestic price; (4) the provision of the world price 
for the output of oil from non-conventional sources; (5) the setting of the price of 
natural gas in the domestic market to reflect its competitive value relative to oil®, 
and (6) the setting of the export price of oil and gas to reflect their full competitive 
value in export markets and the cost of replacing these commodities with imported 
oil. 


The oil pricing policies were to be implemented through a combination of gradual 
increases in the wellhead price of domestically produced oil, together with a 
federal subsidy program for users of higher priced imported oil. Part of the subsidy 
was to be paid for by a tax on exports of crude oil. The Petroleum Administration 
Act (PAA) established the framework for elements of the policy, including the 
federal tax on exported crude oil. Not all sections of the Act have been pro- 
claimed. Since April 1, 1974, the price of domestic oil has been established by 
informal agreement between the federal government and the governments of 
producing provinces. The price of natural gas has been set by formal agreement 
between the federal government and the province of Alberta, under provisions of ° 
the PAA, since November 1975. 


Reflecting the various elements of the policy, domestic oil prices rose 81 per cent 
between 1972 and 1974. After 1974, the price of domestic crude oil at Toronto 
was raised, on average, 18 per cent per year through the period to the end of 
1979. As a result of these increases, the differential between the domestic oil price 
at Toronto and the price of imported oil in Montreal, which had widened dramati- 
cally to 79 per cent of the domestic price ($5.16 per barrel) in 1974, was 
reduced to 25 per cent ($3.32 per barrel) in 1978. In the absence of further large 
increases in the price of oil on world markets, this policy was expected to result in 
the elimination of the differential between domestic and world prices by the early 
1980s. For example, assuming that world oil prices had remained constant at their 
1977 level, in real terms, price projections in 1978 showed that a continuation of 
the then current policy of raising domestic oil prices $2 per barrel per year would 
re-establish the parity between domestic and world prices by the end of 1981. 


With the rapid increase in prices on world oil markets in 1979, however, the 
differential between world and domestic oil prices again widened significantly. In 
early 1980, the differential had widened to more than $17 per barrel, equivalent to 
more than half the price of imported oil delivered at Montreal. As a result of this 
increase and further price increases likely to be introduced in coming years as 
world oil prices are adjusted to reflect the high rates of inflation now expected in 
several industrialized countries, continuation of the former domestic pricing policy 
of annual increases of $2 per barrel would actually lead to a widening of the 
differential between domestic and world oil prices. 


2) The Chicago price is a weighted average of the prices of imported oil and domestically produced 
regulated and unregulated oil. 

‘3) The price of natural gas was increased to approximately 85 per cent of the British Thermal Unit 
(BTU) equivalent price of crude oil in Toronto by 1978. 

‘In contrast, before 1970, the Canadian national oil policy had the effect of keeping prices for 
Canadian oil, and hence for oil consumption west of the Ottawa Valley, higher than the world price. 
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(1) Adjusted to domestic crude oil quality 
(2) Includes levy to provide world price for synthetic crude oil. 
(3) Deflated by the consumer price index. 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Consumer Price Index, Monthly, Cat. 62-001, and the 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


The domestic price of natural gas was raised even more rapidly during the 1970s, 
reflecting a judgment that natural gas was substantially undervalued relative to oil. 
The domestic price of natural gas at the field was raised from $0.17 per thousand 
cubic feet in 1972 to $1.28 in 1978, an average annual increase of 40 per cent, 
compared to an average annual increase of 28 per cent for the price of crude oil at 
the wellhead. As the field price for gas was raised, retail gas prices to consumers 
rose from $0.65 per thousand cubic feet in 1972 to $1.61 in 1977, or 148 per 
cent, compared to increases over the same period of 68 per cent for gasoline, 75 
per cent for electricity and 53.4 per cent for the consumer price index. 


The evolution of Canada’s oil production and trade during the 1970s represented 
a sharp reversal from trends in the 1960s. In 1960, Canada’s net imports of oil and 
petroleum products were equivalent to more than half of domestic production. 
With the protection provided by the introduction of the Ottawa Valley Line in 
1961), and with increasingly easy access to U.S. markets in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s, Canadian production of oil and natural gas liquids increased almost 
fourfold between 1960 and the early 1970s. Canada’s net balance of trade on oil 
and petroleum products moved from a deficit to a surplus in the early 1970s. In 
1973, the year of peak export surplus, exports exceeded imports by 140 million 
barrels, an amount equivalent to 18 per cent of total domestic production. 


(5) Based on the recommendation of the Borden Royal Commission on Energy, the consumption of 
imported oil was restricted to the area east of the Ottawa Valley. 
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After 1973, however, this trend towards a widening trade surplus on oil and 
petroleum products was quickly reversed and annual trade deficits ranging from 
38 to 72 million barrels have been registered over the period since 1976. Two 
events contributed to this change in trend. First, as production in Canada began to 
exceed additions to reserves in the early 1970s, thereby resulting in a gradual 
decline of estimated remaining reserves, a reassessment of Canada’s energy 
potential suggested that earlier appraisals of production potential from conven- 
tional oil reserves had been overly optimistic. Second, the large increase in world 
energy prices, and the fact that any significant additions to oil reserves would have 
to come primarily from frontier areas or from the development of non-conventional 
sources, meant that replacement sources, of supply would be considerably more 
expensive. 


Table 5.1 
Crude Petroleum, Petroleum Products, and Natural Gas Liquids, 
Production, Demand, Trade, Reserves 


1960, 1965 1970 1971 1972) 1973 1974 1975 1976 14977 1978)41979p 
a ee en es Fe ee ee ee 
(Millions of barrels) 


PROGUCTGOI gence cette 198.2 336.0 537.5 576.5 668.1 770.1 728.5 633.4 584.7 586.2 575.6 649.8 

(=) Exposures...) eet 45.5 117.6 271.4 308.6 412.5 491.8 404.7 321.9 236.2 193.5 180.4 192.8 
(el) aD ORS rf ak testeadecs oct 162.8 «203.2 28072 4209.9 (340.7,.352,.91325.4 31501 1277/2 26512246 5.230 
(-) Change in stocks............ 0.5 5.2 6.4 S738 =0:8) | 116) 14.6" 0) del "FOr =20:9" B0u; 
Consumption” |... 315.0 416.4 539.9 559.5 597.1 619.0 634.6 626.7 637.8 646.9 659.0 687.6 
INCSCLVES earn ty rcadhnein: na. 9,798 12,015 11,599 11,165 10,505 9,928 9,354 8934 8481 8,305 naa. 
Olwittche Ole. nace n.a. 8,800 10,214 9,971 9,592 9,008:8'375 7;883 7,431 7,050 6.860 nia: 
NG esas 997 © 1,601 1,62911,57 3) ed97 SSS 521 1,503" 4.432 “144s. Shen 


“) Excludes inter-product transfers. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas Production, monthly, cat. 26-006; Detailed Energy Supply and Demand, 
annual, cat. 57-207; Refined Petroleum Products, monthly, cat. 45-004; and Canadian Petroleum Association, Statistical Handbook. 


In response to these developments, and in an effort to increase the availability of 
oil for Canadians in the future, the Canadian government decided to reduce oil 
exports, which had come under its direct control (under the existing powers of the 
National Energy Board (NEB)) in March 1973. Subsequently, in late 1976, as it 
became apparent that blanket export restraints were adversely affecting sales of 
heavy crude oil, exports of any production of heavy crude oil surplus to domestic 
needs were allowed in order to encourage the development of existing and new 
reserves. Exports of light crude oil, on the other hand, were increasingly restricted 
towards the end of the 1970s and were almost completely terminated in late 1979. 
As a result of these measures, gross exports of crude oil and petroleum products 
fell from 492 million barrels in 1973 to 193 million barrels in 1979. 


This reduction in oil exports created substantial excess production Capacity, part 
of which was used to meet a portion of eastern Canada’s oil requirements through 
federal government sponsorship of an extension of the Interprovincial Pipeline oil 
pipeline system eastward across the Ottawa Valley Line to Montreal. Shipments to 
Montreal started in 1976 and have since increased to 115 million barrels per year. 
The extension of the pipeline to Montreal contributed to the decline in oil imports 
from a high of 352 million barrels in 1973 to about 240 million barrels in 1978 and 
1979. 
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The evolution of Canada’s trade balance on crude oil and petroleum products in 
the 1970s also appears to have been influenced significantly by the increase in the 
domestic price of oil since the mid- 1970s. Historically, the rate of growth in the 
demand for oil and petroleum products had exceeded the rate of growth of overall 
economic activity. In contrast, since 1974, the demand for refined petroleum 
products has grown at an average annual rate of only 1.3 per cent, compared to 
3.1 per cent for real GNE. Consequently, the ratio of incremental oil consumption 
to GNE growth fell from about one in the 1960s and early 1970s to less than 
one-half in the more recent period. Although the slowdown in economic growth 
may have accounted for some of this decrease, conservation and inter-fuel 
substitution in response to the increase in the real price of oil probably exerted a 
major influence. In addition, government initiated conservation programs (e.g., fuel 
efficiency standards for new automobiles and the Canadian Home Insulation 
Program) probably also contributed to the slower growth in demand for petroleum 
products. Available estimates for 1979, however, suggest that the growth of 
demand for petroleum and petroleum products accelerated sharply during the 
last year. 


Table 5.2 
Comparison of the Rates of Growth of Demand 
for Petroleum Products and of Real Gross National Expenditure 


Ratio of 
Gross national the growth 
Sales of refined expenditure rates of 
petroleum products (1971 dollars) sales and GNE 
(Per cent per year) 

ONSET OFS Gs aie eae ee ae Sere 5.4 LOZ 
BOO MOOG mee ca ots here bet yiaret-d o.9 5.7. 1.04 
| OSES POR TOE ene ec eee oe eee 4.7 Bee 0.90 
1 SESS See ee ee 1.3 3.1 0.41 


Source: Statistics Canada, Refined Petroleum Products, monthly, cat. 45-004, and National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, 
cat. 13-001. 


Reflecting the reduction in exports as well as the sharp deceleration in the rate of 
growth of domestic consumption after 1973, the production of petroleum and 
natural gas liquids fell rapidly from 770 million barrels in 1973 to 585 million barrels 
in 1976. Production subsequently remained at this lower level until 1979 when, 
reflecting both a relatively rapid increase in domestic demand and larger exports 
to the United States as part of the program of emergency swaps of western crude 
for offshore imports into eastern Canada, production is estimated to have 
increased by 13 per cent, to 650 million barrels. 


Despite the fall in production, the conventional oil and gas industry responded to 
higher prices and other incentives with greatly increased drilling activity. The 
number of exploratory and development wells drilled in western Canada increased 
from about 4,000 per year during the period 1973-1975 to almost 7,000 in 1978. 
Exploration activity was also stepped up significantly in non-conventional produc- 
ing areas such as the Arctic and off the eastern shore. While, in the case of oil, this 
increased drilling activity has not yet had much effect on the deteriorating trend in 
the level of remaining reserves, recent finds in Alberta, the Beaufort Sea, and off 
the coast of Newfoundland suggest that substantial returns may yet be achieved. 
Industry estimates of the potential recoverable reserves recently discovered at the 
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Hibernia well off the coast of Newfoundland range from 250 million barrels to 1.5 
billion barrels, equivalent to 3-18 per cent of total probable reserves of oil and 
natural gas liquids. 


Table 5.3 
Wells and Metres Drilled in 
Western Canada 


Wells drilled 

Exploratory Development Total Metres drilled 

(Thousands) 
EDT OW ied ee eat it erent 1,414 hace 2,936 3,495 
LST Seren Be Seco a hey OR Lh ae ae 1,445 1,489 2,934 3,441 
NOT Zeta eee OR a on ae tet weet 1,649 1,936 3,585 4,146 
PO TiS eee eae ee te enc OY eet 2,126 Berl 4,397 4,869 
aS gti A ctrel ea yer Mee Peet eae i) 1,648 2,319 3,967 4,209 
tS dks eee een ahae = ee oe ee 1,565 2,467 4,032 4,031 
TOP Oa etree erie ee ae iy eae 2,389 3,104 5,493 5,323 
POT Le ene eee ee, ere a ty ete 2,139 3,237 S006 6,042 
ESD a 2 Me tri te. Aa rr Te a ee mene 3,065 3,913 6,978 7,281 


Source: Canadian Petroleum Association, Statistical Handbook. 


An important development on the supply side in the 1970s has been the 
expansion of capacity for oil production from tar sands. In the late 1960s, one 
synthetic crude production facility was in operation, the Great Canadian Oil Sands 
(GCOS) plant, with a capacity of 45,000 to 50,000 barrels per day. The major 
development in the 1970s was the coming on stream of the Syncrude plant, with a 
capacity of 125,000 barrels per day, in late 1978. In 1979, the world price 
guarantee for synthetic oil, which had been given to the Syncrude consortium in 
1975, was extended to GCOS (now Suncor) as part of an agreement to expand 
GCOS capacity by 25 per cent by 1981. 


Natural Gas The evolution of natural gas production and trade also changed significantly in the 
1970s as the rates of growth of production, demand and exports slowed down 
markedly. Spurred by rapidly increasing domestic consumption and exports during 
the 1960s and early 1970s, the production of natural gas grew at an average 
annual rate of 14 per cent. Since 1973, however, reflecting both a slower growth 
of domestic consumption and stagnant exports, the growth of natural gas produc- 
tion has averaged only 1.5 per cent per year. 


These developments were the result of two main influences. First, the rapid 
increase in the price of natural gas, both in absolute terms and relative to the 
prices of other fuels, resulted in a slowdown in the rate of market penetration of 
natural gas. The share of natural gas in total primary energy consumption, which 
had increased from about 10 per cent in the late 1950s to 21.1 per cent in 1973, 
subsequently fell to 18.5 per cent by 1978. Reflecting this development and also 
the slow growth of economic activity, the rate of growth of natural gas consump- 
tion fell from an average of 11 per cent per year during the 1960s to an annual 
average increase of only 3.1 per cent since 1973. 


Second, the reassessment of Canada’s energy potential in the early 1970s led toa 
sharp reversal in industry and government perceptions from the optimism of the 
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Table 5.4 


Natural Gas Production, 
Demand, Trade, Reserves 


1960s. The change in perception is most clearly seen by reference to different 
projections of the demand/supply balance and of the likely timing of the need for 
frontier gas. In 1969, for example, the National Energy Board (NEB) projections of 
domestic demand and supply suggested that frontier gas would not be required 
until well into the next century. In 1975, however, following a review of the supply 
of and requirements for Canadian natural gas, the NEB concluded that Canadian 
demand was already exceeding Canadian supply less existing export commit- 
ments and would continue to do so until Arctic supplies were tapped.'” This view 
received some support from a 1976 study by the Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources which concluded that there was an immediate shortfall of non-fron- 
tier gas in the Westcoast system and that there would be a need for frontier gas in 
the eastern Canadian system in the mid- 1980s. 


1965 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979p 


Production’)... 
ie) EEX PONS Sri. ohare 
fee IOONtS emer 


(-) Change in stocks .... 


Consumption®) ........ 
Reserves") 
Efovensscccsccen 


Rrobables= 


“) Marketable gas only. 


(Billions of cubic feet) 


1,028.9 1,837.9 2,028.3 2,299.0 2,443.7 2,420.1 2,446.4 2,458.7 2,591.0 2,474.7 2,675.8 
404.7 119.5 910.8 1,009.4 1,027.3 959.2 946.8 953.6 SOONG 881.2 1,005.1 
WH 10.9 14.3 USHi/ 14.8 13.4 10.2 4.1 0.0 0.1 0.1 
12.0 PALS) -3.0 8.6 58.4 36.9 97.0 23.1 36.2 21.3 23.6 


6299 1,042'2° 1; 184°9° 1'296:7 “A372.9 “43774 1,452:8" 1486.0 1,555.0) 1577.9 1,647.2 


AQ;S55 BOGS O O0j402 02, 930 9n O2,40/ OO, 108, 00, 9/ Om nOOr2eO2 moO, aiia n.a. n.a. 
46,431 60,605 62,258 60,788 61,024 64,652 71,573 16,419) 787150" 81,976 n.a. 


(2) Excludes inter-product transfers. Totals may not add due to rounding. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Refined Petroleum Products, monthly, cat. 45-004; The Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas Industry, annual, cat. 
26-213; Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas Production, monthly, cat. 26-006; Detailed Energy Supply and Demand in Canada, annual, cat. 
57-207, and Canadian Petroleum Association, Statistical Handbook. 


This change in perceptions resulted primarily from the sharp slowdown in new 
discoveries experienced at that time. The slow pace of non-frontier discoveries 
and the rapid growth of demand and exports in the early 1970s resulted in a 
reduction of probable recoverable reserves of marketable natural gas (including 
frontier gas) from 33 years of production at current levels in 1970 to only 25 years 
in 1973. 


In 1970, for the first time, the NEB denied full authorization of an application for 
natural gas exports due to an inadequate surplus. No substantial export licences 
were subsequently issued until late 1979 although small additional volumes were 
allowed in some licence amendments after 1974. In general, these did not involve 
approval of new exports but rather a change in annual volumes allowed, offset by 
an adjustment of the term of the licence. 


(6) National Energy Board, Energy Supply and Demand in Canada and Export Demand for Canadian 


Energy, Ottawa, 1969. 
(7) National Energy Board, Canadian Natural Gas Supply and Requirements, Ottawa, 1975. 
‘8) Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, An Energy Strategy for Canada: Policies for Self-Reli- 


ance, Ottawa, 1976. 
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Fluctuations in the volume of gas exports since the early 1970s have reflected 
primarily changes in weather conditions and competition from alternative energy 
sources in the markets served by Canadian gas. From 1970 until 1973, exports of 
gas grew with demand in the importing markets, subject to the licence ceiling. 
However, following the implementation in January 1975 of the policy of unification 
of gas export prices and of moving export prices gradually to the commodity value 
of substitute fuels, gas exports have generally remained well below approved 
licences. In 1978, reflecting the impact of competition from Alaskan oil and 
relatively inexpensive hydro-electricity in the western United States and from 
domestic U.S. gas in the U.S. midwest, exports of gas fell to 880 billion cubic feet, 
about 14 per cent below authorized exports. Only in 1977, reflecting the impact on 
demand of unseasonably cold weather in the U.S. northeast, and in 1979, 
probably reflecting in part at least the impact of actual and threatened oil supply 
shortfalls, did exports increase again to their pre-1974 level. 


More recently, perceptions about the adequacy of reserves and the availability of 
gas for domestic requirements have changed again as new discoveries have led to 
large increases in estimates of gas reserves. Including estimates of gas reserves in 
the Arctic islands and other frontier areas, estimates of probable marketable 
natural gas reserves were increased from 61 trillion cubic feet in 1973 to 82 trillion 
cubic feet in 1978, as the rapid increase in the price of natural gas to producers 
significantly improved exploration incentives and resulted in large additions to 
reserves. Over the period 1974-1978, proved additions to reserves averaged 4.5 
trillion cubic feet per year while gas use for domestic consumption and exports 
averaged only 2.4 trillion cubic feet per year. Because of these developments, in 
late 1979, the NEB recommended that new exports of 3.7 trillion cubic feet be 
authorized over the next eight years based on tests of deliverability surplus to 
Canadian requirements. Recent discoveries, such as at Sable Island in 1979, could 
further add significantly to reserves in coming years. 


Although oil and gas have occupied the centre stage of public and policy 
discussions on energy in the 1970s, other sources of energy, in particular coal and 
electricity, supply an important part of Canada’s energy requirements. Since 1973, 
reflecting the impact of rapid increases in the prices of oil and natural gas and 
uncertainties concerning their future supply, coal and electricity have increased 
their shares of total domestic energy consumption. In 1978, coal and primary 
electricity (hydro and nuclear) accounted, respectively, for 8.8 per cent and 28.7 
per cent of total Canadian consumption of primary energy, compared to 7.9 per 
cent and 24.6 per cent in 1973. 


Coal production, which had remained fairly stable around 10-12 million tons per 
year through the 1960s, more than tripled in the 1970s. This resulted from rapid 
increases in the use of thermal coal for electricity generation, including the 
movement of Alberta coal to Ontario, and in exports of metallurgical coal from 
western Canada. By the late 1970s, electricity generation accounted for more than 
70 per cent of domestic consumption of coal compared to less than 50 per cent in 
the late 1960s. 


The balance of trade in coal improved throughout the 1970s as exports of western 
coal to Japan increased nearly threefold from 4.1 million tons in 1970 to 12 million 
tons in 1978, and shipments to other markets increased from 0.4 to 3.1 million 
tons. Reflecting this rapid increase in exports and a small decline in imports 
(mostly of metallurgical coal for Ontario’s steel industry), the trade deficit on coal 
fell rapidly from 14.9 million tons in 1970 to a low of 0.7 million tons in 1978. 

Both electricity generation and capacity grew Slightly faster in the 1970s than in 
the 1960s. As major hydro projects such as James Bay, Manicouagan, Churchill 
Falls, Mica, Nelson River and Peace River came on stream, hydro-electric genera- 
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0.4 3.6 3.2 3.4 2.4 2.27 B24 4.0 3.6 2ef 2a 1.8 


108.9: 43:0" 201.3. 211.2" 229.8- 248:2 265.8 (265.2 283.6 299.0 3167 322.7 


Source: Statistics Canada, Detailed Energy Supply and Demand in Canada, 1958-1969, cat. 57-505, and annual, cat. 57-207; Coal and 
Coke Statistics, monthly, cat. 45-002; Electric Power Statistics, Vol. |, annual, cat. 57-204. 


Canada as a Net 
Energy Exporter 


tion increased by more than 50 per cent during the 1970s. Despite this increase, 
however, the share of hydro-electric production fell from 77 per cent of total 
electricity generation in 1970 to less than 70 per cent in the late 1970s. In 
contrast, the share of nuclear generation increased from only 0.5 per cent of total 
electricity generation in 1970 to 8.8 per cent in 1978. 


The balance of trade in electricity also improved throughout the decade as exports 
more than tripled while imports fell slightly. As a result, the surplus on trade in 
electricity widened from 2,403,000 megawatt-hours in 1970 to 29,566,000 mega- 
watt-hours in 1979. 


As a result of the rapid increase in the production of domestic oil and natural gas 
throughout the 1960s and early 1970s, Canada’s trade balance in energy com- 
modities, which had been in deficit through most of the 1960s, moved into surplus 
in the early 1970s. As energy prices increased, the surplus expanded rapidly from 
$0.6 billion in 1972 to $1.7 billion in 1974. Despite reductions in the volume of 
exports of oil and natural gas, the trade surplus in energy commodities has since 
remained well above $1 billion as the widening trade deficit on oil was more than 
offset by large increases in the surplus on trade in natural gas and also, to a 
smaller extent, electricity and uranium. In 1978, the surplus on trade in energy 
commodities is estimated at $1.9 billion, compared to $3.4 billion for the total 
merchandise trade surplus. 


While domestic prices were not raised as much or as quickly as world prices, 
export prices for different forms of energy were quickly adjusted to world values. In 
the case of oil, a special tax has been levied on exports since September 1973 to 
bridge the difference between domestic and world prices. The proceeds from this 
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Table 5.6 
Canadian Trade Balances 
in Energy Commodities 


Natural Coal & 
Petroleum gas coke Electricity Uranium Total 
Value 
($ millions) 

1 OGG a etree ee hee sed ee te -105 91 -144 6 or -155 
19/0) 2 eet eR ac cee 129 201 -135 Ze -34 183 
LO skh eas el eae et eae 172 244 -83 CW) 13 383 
TOT 2 ee es eae net ee 344 299 —90 59 93) 667 
RSW ES Bo MRann trast rape NSD eres 647 343 -9 103 69 1, 188 
VOT Ar ene Ae ee 1,045 488 -84 170 83 1,702 
OVS 2 ee ce Re ees 171 1,084 -160 91 121 1,307 
TOTO err ean eae -624 1,607 -13 153 241 1,364 
VOT Li Paes wee ae ae a A are -1,065 2,028 -66 362 208 1,467 
OPT, eens see oer, eens a -1,427 2,190 -8 477 646 1,878 
Volume) 

(Million (Billion (Million (Billion 

barrels) cubic feet) tons) kwh.) 
ES VAS a att: nei eRe Et ne peers —2.8 756 -14.7 2i3 
nS AY | ee A PN ae aee 9.2 887 -10.8 4.0 
VOT OMS Neer, Ue ek: meta rie), OM, 78.4 991 -11.0 Vek 
POT Oat heen ag meee 13156 1,016 -4.4 13.0 
DRS: Renner B20 oe ie a aa AO APN, § 83.3 oo2 -2.2 hare 
LES oh Me, Re Set cr a a ae ey) 939 -4.5 4.3 
LOO Ste ee, OE Aa Bak ae -47.7 945 -3.3 has 
RSW Ack Ste oe thee Ee Mae Meee tre Soe -73.9 994 -3.9 15:5 
TO ROr ae nate tad -90.1 883 1.3 20.4 


‘) Estimates for 1978 exclude some exports of petroleum products which were not reported to Statistics Canada. Statistics Canada 
estimates that exports of about $300 million were not reported. 

The volume figures differ slightly from those shown in the detailed energy balance tables (Tables 5.1, 5.4 and 5.5). The differences 
reflect primarily differences in the timing of recording of trade and the inclusiveness of product definitions. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Exports—Merchandise Trade, annual, cat. 65-202, and Imports—Merchandise Trade, annual, cat. 65-203. 


tax are used to finance part of the cost of subsidizing imported oil into eastern 
Canada. In the case of natural gas, export prices are set by the National Energy 
Board on the basis of the cost of foreign oil imported into eastern Canada. 


The impact of higher energy prices on Canada’s trade balance in energy com- 
modities is clearly seen by comparing the evolution of the trade balance in current 
and constant prices in the 1970s. In constant 1971 prices, Canada’s trade surplus 
increased about fourfold between 1970 and 1973 as exports of both oil and gas 
were quickly expanded. Subsequently, however, almost all of that gain was 
reversed. By 1978, price increases accounted for virtually all of the improvement in 
the trade balance on energy commodities compared to the early 1970s. 


Revenue from Oil and Despite the fall in oil production and the slowdown in the rate of growth of gas 

Gas Production production, price increases for oil and gas during the 1970s resulted in substantial- 
ly higher revenues from domestic and foreign sales of energy. The net operating 
income of the oil and gas industry increased from less than $2 billion per year prior 
to 1973 to more than $4 billion in 1974 and, gradually, to $11 billion in 1979. 
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hart 5.4 


Energy Trade Balance, Canada, 1964-1978" 


$ millions 
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(1) Excludes radioactive ores and concentrates and various petroleum and coal products for which no 
reliable unit value indexes could be constructed. 


Source: Canadian Petroleum Association, Statistical Handbook; and Department of Finance. 


Between 1970 and 1979, the annual net operating income of the oil and gas 
industry increased by almost $10 billion. This increase was shared between the 
industry and the provincial and federal governments with the first two receiving the 
larger shares, respectively, $3.9 billion and $4.8 billion. The sharing of revenues 
from oil and gas production changed significantly during the 1970s as the share of 
provincial governments increased from about 27 per cent in 1970 to 47 per cent in 
1979 while the share of the federal government increased from 4 to 10 per cent 
over the same period. Correspondingly, the producers’ share of net operating 
income from oil and gas production declined from a little over 69 per cent in 1970 
to about 43 per cent in 1979. 
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Table 5.7 
Net Operating Income from Oil and Gas Production and its Division 
Among the Federal and Provincial Governments and Producers 


Net operating Federal Provincial Producer 
income share'”) share) share) 


($ millions) 


TOTO! se ae ene ieee cc ee ee eons rae Awe 46 346 885 
1S fa (eine rete ker Meer OREM We PPR Os te PR RO ct Rank Wea Am Se, 1,467 70 406 991 
1S Aa ee ae ont 08 FMD! Pana ie POR Mreten TP taew ee er ay eee ved 91 441 1,193 
BLS ES Pee tecatn ive Ut ae nta Ge ee AEM! PCRs MPR AAD aS ARR RL oP 2,495 182 681 1,632 
1974.) Se ee ake Gtr bee on ae geht ae eee eee 4,194 417 1,601 Zales 
V7 eee ees oe ee Riches 2c eae oe aye oe ee 5270 550 1,928 2,792 
TO7 6 asc tec cuacae eee: odcccoaa soir toda car aetkct soe ore a Ake 6.14 658 PROT? 3,08 1 
GSW fy Ca tec eee oe Wa OM carry ar ele oP RN WS eee OR RA 5 | 8,081 941 3,802 3,358 
VOB Re. ie een. ee pees dices ee eee eee ee eee 9,189 876 4,254 4,059 
BRAS res 2) eo PO eee td a ep MRE: Be Menon pd aan gee 11,149 gee Beare 5,188 4,834 
(Per cent) 
TOT Oe ar easter cae Oe ee ete Ree et Gk ee 3.6 27) 69.3 
HST fi ees oe se ks er end MRI AE 8. he MOR eh Pe Ay PETS 67.6 
LCV Aire Camedia © OPE me ate ROMER oh ea Ene esha d) Age oe 25.6 69.2 
VOT ie ee ee ete ce 2h Se nc es le eee eet et en eee Ue) 21:3 65.4 
VOT A ace etc tebe ies ecco eran eevee Area rare Ue ce 9.9 38.2 51.9 
Rods ie see Phot ey ee ee mee MR Re SRR CALS 10.4 36.6 53.0 
CSTs ie Sree San sk RS meme a eoeiyh Rene She, Cee: Sees hn fe By. 10.4 40.8 48.8 
OV eee tee ree ce Lint Rate Rac dco race eer Ra aah are oe dar ARR 1136 47.1 4133 
LESH f= Ree ee eee Ou ere ror Bd belie) yin asi salty Cpe RAN Rams 4! ing 9.5 46.3 44.2 
Foo eee ae Seen a Pe CS RUHR NEN Pr 9,2 OOO Re OO PLDI BEET.” Fe 10.1 46.5 43.4 


) Federal share is estimated corporate income taxes based on the Canadian Petroleum Association's Statistical Handbook and other 
public sources. An attempt has been made to estimate taxes from oil and gas production activity as opposed to collections from oil 
companies. 

'2) Includes bonus and rentals. 

‘3) Producer share and net operating income include 50 per cent of freehold royalties. 

Source: Department of Energy, Mines and Resources. 
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6. Regional Develooments 


Output and 
Investment 


During the 1970s there was a further relative shift of economic activity to the 
westernmost provinces, particularly Alberta. As shown in the following three 
charts, Alberta’s shares of output, investment and employment increased, British 
Columbia’s shares of output and employment rose even though its share of capital 
expenditure declined in the first half of the decade, and Saskatchewan’s shares of 
output and investment increased while its share of employment decreased during 
the decade’s first half and then rose in the second. Declining shares were generally 
experienced by Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec, although Ontario maintained its 
proportion of total employment and Quebec’s proportion of capital expenditure 
rose to the middle of the decade and declined thereafter. The Atlantic region 
essentially maintained its shares of employment and output, while its proportion of 
capital expenditure decreased. 


A number of important developments within the major sectors of the economy 
during the past decade brought about this westward shift. The world energy crisis 
following the sharp price increases for Middle East oil in 1974 set in train 
exploration, development and increased mineral fuel production which most 
strongly affected Alberta and to a lesser extent Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia. Construction activity in the western.provinces picked up markedly in the 
second half of the decade in response to these energy developments. Higher world 
grain prices and above average grain crops in all but the last of the most recent 
years especially benefitted the Prairie region. 


At the same time there were forces at work which benefitted the Atlantic 
provinces. Fish catches rose in recent years following the introduction of the 
200-mile limit and increased quotas for Canadian fishermen. Electric generation 
increased substantially, with Newfoundland’s Churchill Falls being the largest 
single project to come into full production during the last decade. 


The cyclical fluctuations of the world economies and the depreciation of the 
Canadian dollar particularly affected those provinces in which exports are espe- 
cially important. Consequently manufacturing, predominantly in Ontario and’ 
Quebec, the forestry sector, in both eastern Canada and British Columbia, and 
metal mining, largely in Ontario, British Columbia, Quebec and Newfoundland, 
imparted a stronger cyclical swing to the economies of these provinces. Since 
activity in the services sector tends both to accompany increased commodity 
production and to be less volatile than goods production, this sector not only 
augmented the rate of expansion in the western provinces but also provided some 
stability to the rates of growth in other more export-oriented provinces. 


Published provincial economic accounts, estimating provincial gross product and 
expenditure at market prices, indicate that the strongest increases in output during 
the decade were in the three westernmost provinces. As summarized in Table 6.1, 
the most rapid growth was in Alberta, particularly during the latter part of the 
decade, and in British Columbia and Saskatchewan. Growth rates in Ontario, 
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Provincial Gross Domestic Product as a Percentage 
of Total Gross Domestic Product at Market Prices 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Provincial Economic Accounts 1963-1978, Cat. 13-213. 


Capital Expenditure by Province as a Percentage 
of Total Capital Expenditure 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Private and Public Investment in Canada, Annual, Cat. 61-205. 
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Employment by Province as a Percentage of 


Total Employment ‘”’ 
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(1) Revised Labour Force Survey data begin in 1966; for prior years, data for only the five regions 
are available. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Statistics, Annual, Cat. 71-201. 


Table 6.1 
Growth of Provincial Gross Domestic Product at Market Prices, 1970-1978 
(Average Annual Per Cent Change) 


1970- 197 1- 1973- 1977- 

1978 1970 1972 1976 1978 

INCWLOUN GIA Canteen tm pene Cte 1 ben Url ue see, 124 il aise 5.9 WI! 8.3 
PAALACS) EO REO KU Tne le Oe ay ae ro ee ee ah aN a et ee WAT leli2O 9.7 16.1 10.0 
NYoway SIC is 2k Be ae gee ey 11.9 WG 10.5 14.5 Oz 
INGWVEE DUNS WIC ome nmeaeine etre ree PRRG Ae | Meee onic Seer ae cate ee 12.6 8.1 Wee 15.4 9.8 
POOR TACT EMME A Pe St SB os xsan vob pee dalleedan’ tune Raven ohcne WA 8.8 10.0 es 9.6 
(QWSIOEG bedessisico en oo agente ee Rae Ee eO An ee eet nee etree ee ae alts! 6.8 9.4 52 10.3 
ONAN cases suclscBaekbonegenie Ue ven eeaets one he ana aNt  eir 11.4 6.8 aa 14.4 8.8 
IMPBTAVIROL OFS sodenoniosncasehisecdeon cee Reames a Ean et ee ee Oo aes ater 6.2 9.5 16.2 8.1 
SASKALCHEWall Meeeente ae thet kre et Re Oe ea re 1.8) -3.3 9.9 Zales 10.1 
INPOCET HIB bcc cecstesabdisd Sse sels as Sate Sette Reet he clare dae a i re ON 1725 8.7 12.2 24.1 14.6 
SPELALEN XSze ICCA Soda IR ts ce nr ce 13.2 5.2 11.0 PASTE toed 
BHISA@ OM Dicbemees Mt rete ck PM ee Oe ae pees 13.8 ALIS) 13.8 17.9 10.6 
(CEVTOVEY  serasiie sade s Sg OES ECE eT. Rol Md LAE ba 12.5 6.4 10.9 16.2 10.1 


Source: Statistics Canada, Provincial Economic Accounts 1963-1978, annual, cat. 12-213. 


Quebec and Manitoba were generally below the national average, while in the 
Atlantic provinces they were generally close to the national pace. Consequently 
the proportion of the country’s output produced in the west increased, while that 
produced in the central provinces decreased. From 1970 to 1978, Alberta’s share 
of output rose sharply from an estimated 8.3 to 11.9 per cent, that of British 
Columbia grew from 10.5 to 11.8 per cent and that of Saskatchewan increased 
from 3.5 to 4.1 per cent. In contrast, Ontario’s share declined from 41.8 to 38.2 
per cent and that of Quebec dropped from 25.3 to 23.9 per cent, while the share 
of the Atlantic region decreased marginally and that of Manitoba declined from 4.2 
to 3.9 per cent. These estimates of output are at market prices, rather than in 
volume terms, and they include the effects of price changes. Relatively higher 
crude oil and natural gas prices in recent years have benefitted the producing 
provinces in the west and thereby improved their terms of trade. These broad 
underlying trends in the provincial shares of output have not been the result of only 
price changes, however. Other available data and estimates of real provincial 
product suggest similar trends in the shares of real output over this period. 


The share of capital expenditure rose particularly strongly in Alberta, from 11 per 
cent in 1970 to almost 20 per cent in 1979. It also increased considerably in 
Saskatchewan, especially during the second half of the decade. Quebec's share 
rose sharply to a peak of 24.0 per cent in 1975 and declined thereafter, while the 
shares of Ontario and the Atlantic region declined over the entire decade. 


Population Although Canada’s population increased at a slowing rate during the past decade, 

and Labour growing by 6.5 per cent over the period 1970-1974 and 5.8 per cent in the 
following five years, the provinces experienced considerably different rates of 
population growth largely because of interprovincial migration. As shown in Chart 
6.4, the most rapid increases were in Alberta, where population increased an 
estimated 10.5 per cent in the period 1970-1974 and 16.6 per cent in the following 
five years, and in British Columbia where the increases were an estimated 15.3 
and 8.0 per cent during these same periods. The proportion of Canada’s popula- 
tion in these two provinces rose from 17.2 per cent in 1969 to 19.3 per cent in 
1979. In contrast, the slowest growth over the decade was in Saskatchewan where 
population declined 6.1 per cent during the first half of the decade but then grew 
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Population and Labour Force Growth by Province 
(Per cent change during five year periods) 
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(1) Published labour force data for 1964 were adjusted to correspond to the data beginning in 1966. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Annual Estimates of Population for Canada and Provinces at June 1st, 
Cat. 91-201, and Historical Labour Statistics, Annual, Cat. 71-201. 


6.4 per cent in the following half. While the population of each of the Atlantic 
provinces grew at less than the national rate during the first part of the decade, the 
rates of growth in three of these provinces increased to above the national average 
in the second half. In Ontario, the growth of population slowed from rates usually 
above the national pace to just below the national average during the last few 
years, and the province’s share of population remained virtually unchanged at 
about 36 per cent in this recent period. The growth of population in Quebec and 
Manitoba continued to be below the national pace, although the average rate of 
growth rose in Quebec in the second half of the decade. Quebec’s share of the 
nation’s population decreased from 28.5 per cent in 1969 to 26.6 per cent in 
1979. 


Those provinces with the more slowly growing populations have had net out- 
migration to other provinces. The net outflow from Quebec was predominantly to 
Ontario and more recently also to Alberta and British Columbia. The net flows 
from Manitoba—and from Saskatchewan during the first third of the decade and 
from Ontario during most of the years since then—were largely to Alberta and 
British Columbia. In the far west, the flow from Alberta to British Columbia 
diminished in recent years. There was a small net migration into the Maritime 
provinces, mainly from Quebec and Ontario, during most of the past decade, 
compared with net out-migration in the previous years. Since about half of 
migrants from abroad have typically gone initially to Ontario, the decline in 
international immigration particularly affected the population growth of Ontario. 


As was the case for the country as a whole, the rate of growth of the labour force 
considerably exceeded that of population in each of the provinces. The labour 
force in Alberta increased by close to 60 per cent during the past decade and that 
of British Columbia by almost 50 per cent. In comparison, there were increases of 
almost 40 per cent in Ontario, over 25 per cent in Quebec and a surprisingly 
strong 50 per cent in Newfoundland. These much stronger rates of growth of the 
labour force were the result of both the more rapid increase in the working age 
population—reflecting the entry of the ‘‘baby boom’’ cohort into this age group in 
larger numbers during the past decade—and the rapidly rising participation rate of 
women and youths. Largest increases in labour force participation rates over the 
decade were in Newfoundland, the Prairie provinces and Ontario. However, 
variations in the provincial aggregate participation rates—reflecting differences 
among provinces in both the age-sex composition of their populations and in their 
specific participation rates—were maintained. The highest participation rates 
during the past decade were in Alberta and Ontario and the lowest rates were in 
the Atlantic provinces, while the participation rate in Quebec was below the 
national average. 


Employment growth within the provinces, as in the whole country, was quite strong 
during the past decade and generally followed the national cyclical pattern. As 
shown in Table 6.2, Alberta had by far the most marked growth, followed by 
British Columbia, and their shares of employment rose. Employment growth in 
Saskatchewan was strong in the second half of the decade, reflecting increased 
economic activity. The increases in employment over the decade in these prov- 
inces were similar to the labour force growth, and thus the annual average 
unemployment rate in Alberta in 1979 was below its level in 1970 and the rates in 
the other two western provinces were equal to their 1970 levels. In contrast, 
employment growth in the Atlantic region was about the same as the national rate, 
but the increase in the labour force was stronger especially in the second half of 
the decade. Consequently, the rate of unemployment in the region increased 
sharply during the decade. Employment growth in Ontario was close to the 
national average, while Quebec’s growth was below average during the decade. 
The labour force of these central provinces increased somewhat more strongly, so 
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Table 6.2 


their unemployment rates also rose. Thus the spread among the provincial 
unemployment rates increased over the decade, as shown in Chart 6.5, although 
the ranking of these rates did not change much. The lowest unemployment rates 
are still in the Prairie region, in Alberta and Saskatchewan. The highest rates are in 
the Atlantic region, the highest ones being in Newfoundland and New Brunswick. 
The unemployment rate in Quebec has remained above the national average, 
Ontario’s rate has remained below average, and the unemployment rate in British 
Columbia has been close to the national average in recent years. 


Growth of Employment by Province 
(Average Annual Per Cent Change) 


1970-1979 1970-1974 1975-1979 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Statistics, annual, cat. 71-201. 


The Prairie 
Region 
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The strong economic growth of the Prairie region during the past decade occurred 
largely because of the development of the mining sector, mainly of oil and gas in 
Alberta and of oil, potash and more recently uranium in Saskatchewan, whereas 
nickel and copper continued to be the major minerals in Manitoba. Other sectors 
of the region’s economy, particularly in Alberta and Saskatchewan, also expanded 
rapidly in response to this energy boom. Agriculture, the traditional sector of the 
region, likewise contributed to growth, particularly in the latter years of the decade 
when, except for 1979, grain production was at or near record levels. 


The Prairie region, and notably Alberta, is dominant in the production of minerals. 
Production in Alberta accounted for about one-half of the total value of Canadian 
minerals output in 1979, compared with approximately one-eighth in Ontario, 
one-tenth in British Columbia and one-twelfth in Quebec. Over the last decade, as 
indicated in Table 6.3, both Alberta and Saskatchewan increased their shares of 
the value of mineral production, while Manitoba’s share declined. This was brought 
about by price and output increases for mineral fuels. The prices of crude oil and 
natural gas rose substantially and their production in Canada increased 37 and 68 
per cent respectively during the decade. Canadian oil and natural gas production 
accounted for about one-half of the current dollar value of Canadian minerals 
output in 1979. Alberta produced more than 85 per cent of the volume of each of 
these two mineral fuels, Saskatchewan produced 10 per cent of the oil, Manitoba 
produced less than 1 per cent of the oil and no natural gas, while British Columbia 
produced about 11 per cent of the natural gas and nearly 3 per cent of the oil. 


Regional Unemployment Rates 
(Seasonally adjusted, quarterly) 
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Source: Statistics Canada. Historical Labour Statistics. Annual. Cat. 71-201. 
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Table 6.3 
Average Provincial Shares of the Values of 
Mineral Production and Manufacturing Shipments, 1970-1979 


Average Average 

shares of value of shares of value of 

mineral production manufacturing shipments 

1970-1974 1975-1979 1970-1974 1975-1979 

i a ee eee 

(Per cent) 
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Source: Statistics Canada, General Review of the Mineral Industries, annual, cat. 26-201; Canada’s Mineral Production, Preliminary 
Estimate, annual, cat. 26-202, and Manufacturing Industries of Canada, National and Provincial Areas, annual, cat. 31-203. 


The combined coal production of Alberta, the largest producer of coal in Canada, 
and Saskatchewan, the third largest, more than tripled during the past decade. 
Although Ontario continued to be the leading Canadian uranium producer, 
Saskatchewan rapidly increased its exploration and development in recent years 
and as a result uranium production in the region approximately tripled. 


Among non-metallic minerals, potash production increased by more than 80 per 
cent in the 1970-1974 period. After two years of relatively low output, production 
advanced again in 1977 to a level near the previous peak and then reached new 
peaks in both 1978 and 1979. Total output more than doubled in the decade, 
entirely due to expansion of mine capacity in Saskatchewan. 


The construction sector of the Prairie region grew at a rate well above the national 
average during the latter part of the decade because of the strong growth in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. The share of capital expenditure in these two prov- 
inces increased while Manitoba’s share changed very little. All the major sectors 
experienced increases, but the most notable gains occurred in residential, com- 
mercial, utilities and resource-related construction. Although the rates of growth of 
construction output slowed in the last three years, the increases were nevertheless 
quite substantial. While the construction industry experienced a recession in 1977 
and 1978 in most of the provinces, Alberta registered strong increases. 


Within the agriculture sector, the wheat harvest was a record in the crop year 
1976-1977 and was at near-record levels in the next two years. In the following 
crop year, however, adverse weather conditions in Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
reduced the harvest considerably. Other grain crops were also generally at or near 
record levels in the second half of the decade. Grain prices were generally high 
and exports were strong, although in recent years there have been capacity 
constraints on the transportation of grain to the ports. The slaughter of beef cattle 
and calves increased until 1978 and declined thereafter, while beef herds were 
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reduced sharply in the second half of the decade. Farm cash receipts increased 
rapidly in recent years. 


Throughout the decade the growth in value of manufacturing shipments in the 
Prairie region—essentially because of the strength of Alberta—was one of the 
Strongest in the country and, as summarized in Table 6.3, Alberta’s share of 
manufacturing shipments rose whereas that of the other two provinces remained 
unchanged. The strength of the manufacturing sector in the Prairie region was 
widely based, although some industries were stronger than others. The agricultural 
implements industry assumed much greater importance and moved (among 
industries for which data are published) from seventh position in 1972 to second 
rank in 1977. Alberta’s oil- and gas-based manufacturing industries, such as 
petrochemicals, expanded. Among Manitoba's major industries, the rates of 
increase in the value of shipments of the metal fabricating and machinery 
industries exceeded the national average. 


This rapid growth in the goods-producing sector in the Prairie region, and 
particularly in Alberta, was accompanied by strong growth in the services-produc- 
ing sector. Alberta’s share of employment in the financial, insurance and real 
estate and business services sectors rose in recent years, while the shares of 
Ontario and Quebec fell. 


Growth in British Columbia in the past decade was second only to that in Alberta. 
Strong export demands for forestry and mineral products were major sources of 
growth, and these in turn affected most of the other sectors. 


British Columbia benefitted from rising demand in the United States for softwood 
lumber. Except for a downturn in 1975, demand for lumber over the past decade 
was fairly strong. More recently, when the housing market in the United States 
again weakened, producers in British Columbia were able to maintain their market 
shares mainly because of the depreciation of the Canadian dollar. Japan also 
became a growing market for British Columbia’s lumber. This strong export 
demand for lumber benefitted not only the forestry sector itself, but also the 
wood-based manufacturing industries. Reflecting their importance, total manufac- 
turing shipments in British Columbia increased at one of the faster rates in the 
country during the 1970s. 


The output of coal rose sharply during the decade as new mines were opened in 
response to strong demand from the Japanese steel industry. Natural gas produc- 
tion also increased in response to demand, but crude oil production declined due 
to restricted production capacity. Among metals, copper production almost tripled 
during the decade, whereas the output of lead decreased as world demand 
weakened towards the end of the decade when automobile sales slowed in the 
United States. 


In the first part of the decade, construction in British Columbia grew at a slower 
pace than the national average and the province’s share of new capital expendi- 
ture in Canada fell steadily. Construction in the province was adversely affected by 
prolonged strikes in 1970 and 1972. Since 1976, however, the province has kept 
pace with the national average, with engineering construction being stronger in 
1977 and 1978. Electric power and oil and gas drilling were the major sources of 
strength. On the other hand, residential construction declined after 1976 when 
housing starts reached their peak level. 


Within the fishing sector, which is predominantly inshore salmon fishing, catches 
decreased sharply during 1974 and 1975 and by the end of the decade the 
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volume had only regained the level of the beginning of the decade. Nevertheless, 
the value of fish catches increased considerably since fish prices also rose sharply. 


Economic growth in Ontario, particularly in the second half of the decade, was 
below the national average. This was the result partly of the stronger growth in 
western Canada, but also of slower relative growth in manufacturing, one of the 
most important sectors in the province, and construction. 


Ontario’s share of manufacturing shipments declined after reaching a peak in 
1971. Its share had been high throughout the preceding half decade, reflecting the 
strength of the automobile and parts industries resulting from the Canada-U.S. 
Automotive Agreement of 1965. The effect of this agreement may have largely 
worked itself out by 1971, however, since the Canadian share of the North 
American market had stabilized after rising sharply in the second half of the 
1960s. The shipments of construction-related industries, particularly non-metallic 
minerals, increased less rapidly in the province than in the country as a whole 
through the 1970s, reflecting weak construction. Among the major provincial 
industries, the growth of shipments of primary metals exceeded the Canadian rate 
of increase, but on balance the value of Ontario’s manufacturing shipments 
increased at a slower pace. The decline in Ontario’s share of manufacturing 
shipments in current prices, however, was due in part to the fact that industry 
selling prices for the industries that are heavily concentrated in the province rose 
more slowly than in the other industries that are more predominant in the other 
regions. 


Ontario's share of capital expenditure declined markedly during the 1970s. While 
engineering construction—particularly electric power—continued to sustain the 
construction sector in the second half of the decade, the residential and commer- 
cial sectors weakened. Unlike most other provinces where housing starts reached 
record levels in 1976, Ontario reached high levels in 1973. In 1976, when housing 
Starts were 1.7 per cent above the 1973 level for Canada as a whole, Ontario 
experienced a decline of 23.4 per cent from that year. Expenditure on commercial 
construction peaked in 1975 and declined after that due, among other things, to 
high vacancy rates in office buildings. Industrial construction was also weak, after 
having risen strongly from 1972 to 1974, as capacity utilization rates in manufac- 
turing declined until 1978. 


Mining output in Ontario was affected by world market conditions and a prolonged 
labour dispute late in the decade in nickel mining. Canadian nickel output, some of 
which also comes from Manitoba, reached a peak in 1970 and then declined 
about 15 per cent in the next two years. Most of this decline was recovered in the 
1973-1974 period, but production returned to relatively low levels again in the next 
three years due to weak international demand. Production was cut back substan- 
tially in both 1978 and 1979 by a labour dispute in Ontario, and nickel production 
in Ontario declined by nearly 30 per cent compared to the beginning of the 
decade. Copper in Ontario is primarily a joint product of nickel production and 
therefore copper output was also adversely affected by the labour dispute in nickel 
mining. Zinc production declined about 15 per cent from the beginning of the 
decade primarily due to excess supply in the international market in recent years. 


In the services sector, public administration and defence grew less rapidly than in 
the other regions. This resulted from government programs of budgetary restraint 
in recent years, as well as from some decentralization of a number of federal 
departments, particularly across the Ottawa River to Hull. 


Economic growth in Quebec also was less than the national average during the 
second half of the decade, but the relative slowdown was less than in Ontario. 


The Atlantic 
Region 


Quebec posted very strong construction growth until 1975—much above the 
national average. The first half of the decade was marked by such large construc- 
tion projects as the Olympic Games, the extension of the Montreal subway, the 
Mirabel airport and the commencement of the James Bay hydro-electric project. 
In terms of percentage changes, the largest impact of most of these projects 
occurred in 1975. Current dollar expenditure on electric power construction 
increased that year by nearly two-thirds, and on amusement and recreational 
buildings (which included the Olympic Games facilities) by 2 1/2 times. After the 
boom in the first half, construction activity rose only slightly in 1976 and declined 
in the following two years. In 1976, a very large gain in residential construction was 
offset by a substantial decline in commercial construction, and engineering con- 
Struction experienced only a small increase. Housing starts declined from 1977 to 
1979 in response to weak demand and a high inventory of unsold houses, and 
commercial construction experienced declines in current dollars after reaching a 
high level in 1975. Increases in electric Power construction were not enough to 
offset decreases in building construction. 


Over most of the 1970s, the value of manufacturing shipments in Quebec grew at 
below the national average rate. Among the industries which are heavily concen- 
trated in the province, shipments of clothing and textiles increased at rates about 
the same as the national one, while leather products and knitting mill output 
increased at a very slow pace due to import penetration. Substantial growth rates 
were recorded by these industries after import quotas were imposed on clothing 
and textile products in 1976 and on footwear in 1977. These industries benefitted 
further in recent years from the reductions in the provincial retail sales tax. The 
output of the dairy products industry—the third largest industry in terms of 
shipments—grew at a slower pace than the manufacturing sector as a whole. The 
performance of the fourth-ranking industry —smelting and refining—was very 
weak through the decade, with declines occurring in a number of years. 


Within the mining sector, asbestos production rose 14 per cent in the 1970-1974 
period. It dropped sharply in 1975 because of labour disputes, then recovered in 
the next four years but did not return to the 1974 peak level. Iron ore production 
declined substantially in 1978 because of a protracted labour dispute, but a strong 
rebound in production took place in 1979. 


Newsprint production, centred in both Quebec and Ontario, was strong in the 
early 1970s and declined in 1975. More recently, the depreciation of the Canadian 
dollar helped Canadian producers sustain exports of newsprint in the face of 
strong competition from producers in the United States. At the close of the 
decade, Canadian output had reached full capacity levels and investment in new 
facilities was being undertaken. 


Growth in the Atlantic region was close to the national rate during the past 
decade. Most sectors shared in this growth. 


The fisheries have grown substantially in recent years. Fish catches had declined 
during the first half of the decade as foreign fishing activity had increased and fish 
stocks were depleted. The International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries had begun some regulatory activity and imposed quotas which took 
some pressure off fish stocks, but these measures were not sufficient. As a result, 
Canada declared a 200-mile fishing zone as of January 1977, and imposed fishing 
quotas, of which an increasing amount was allocated to Canadian fishermen. 
Catches by fishermen in the Atlantic provinces and Quebec increased substantial- 
ly in the past few years, fish prices also rose sharply, and as a result the value of 
catches increased markedly. 
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In forestry, pulpwood production is important in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Newfoundland. As elsewhere in the country, the depreciation of the Canadian 
dollar has helped pulp and paper producers sustain exports in the face of strong 
international competition. The sector continues to face a severe problem with 
timber supplies, however. In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick the spruce budworm 
attacked very large areas of softwood forest land and was also found more and 
more in Newfoundland. In Cape Breton, more than a third of merchantable balsam 
has died. The budworm problem forced greater utilization of hardwoods which are 
untouched by the budworm. 


As elsewhere in the country, there was considerable fluctuation in the output of 
minerals. The region’s iron ore production, all in Newfoundland, fell sharply in 
1978 because of a serious labour dispute but recovered strongly in 1979. Zinc, 
produced in both New Brunswick and Newfoundland, experienced good export 
demand in the early years of the decade, but there was excess world supply in 
recent years. Lead, which is also produced in New Brunswick and Newfoundland, 
benefitted from strong demand until recently when automobile sales weakened 
last year in the United States. In response to the growing demand for mineral fuels, 
coal production increased in Nova Scotia during the second half of the decade but 
declined in 1979 because of production problems and labour disputes. Exploration 
for oil began off the Atlantic coast, which yielded promising initial results by the 
close of the decade. 


Construction activity in the Atlantic region slowed considerably in the second half 
of the decade compared to the first, and lagged behind the national pace so that 
the region’s share of capital expenditure declined. The weakness in the second 
half was particularly pronounced in New Brunswick, which recorded very strong 
increases in the earlier years. In Prince Edward Island some relatively large public 
projects caused wide swings in the construction sector. Housing starts in the 
region, after having reached a peak in 1973, declined continuously except in 1975 
and 1976. Expenditure on non-residential construction, which increased relatively 
strongly until 1975, increased only marginally in 1976 and 1977. Capital expendi- 
ture by governments and institutions rose in 1978 and 1979, while manufacturing 
construction expenditure increased sharply in 1979. 


Manufacturing shipments in the region grew at a slightly faster rate than the 
national average. The performance of the region’s manufacturing sector, which is 
largely based on forestry, fish, agriculture and coal, is particularly dependent on 
developments in the pulp and paper, wood, food and beverages and petroleum 
and coal products industries. The value of shipments of pulp and paper increased 
more rapidly than the national average in the first half of the decade, especially in 
1973 and 1974 when new capacity came on stream, whereas in the second half 
fish products contributed especially to growth in shipments as fish catches rose 
and the volume of national exports of fish products increased. Coal and petroleum 
shipments in the region also rose sharply. 


In the utilities sector, Newfoundland had the largest growth among all provinces in 
the electric power industry during the past decade, more than tripling its real 
domestic product primarily because of the development of the Churchill Falls 
hydro-electric project. 


7. Inflation 


International 
Developments 


The sharp rise in the inflation rate during the 1970s was among the most important 
economic developments of the decade. Most of the industrialized economies 
experienced inflation rates far in excess of those recorded earlier in the postwar 
period. In Canada the rate of consumer price inflation rose from about 2 1/2 per 
cent in the 1950s and 1960s to an average of about 7 1/2 per cent in the 1970s. 
The decade’s inflation came in two waves, the first in the period 1973-1974 and 
the second in late 1978 and 1979, and while there were some similarities between 
the two episodes there were also some very striking differences. 


The surge of inflation in the 1970s was a worldwide problem, brought about by 
complex interacting forces on both the demand and supply sides. After experienc- 
ing an average rate of consumer price inflation of about 3 per cent in the 1960s, 
the economies of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) had an average inflation rate of 8.4 per cent in the past decade (see Table 
2.1 in Chapter 2). From a low of 4.7 per cent in 1972, the OECD inflation rate 
increased to 7.8 per cent in 1973 and 13.2 per cent in 1974. While there was 
some moderation in the next two years, the rate rose from 8.5 per cent in 1976 to 
10.0 per cent in 1979. 


Virtually all industrialized countries were affected by the 1973-1974 surge, 
although there were major differences among them. Some of the economies most 
heavily affected were those of Japan, Italy and the United Kingdom, while a 
number of other countries, notably Germany and Switzerland, had much less 
dramatic increases in their inflation rates. These latter countries were able to avoid 
severe domestic inflationary forces, although they, like the others, were subject to 
the external ones. They obtained some degree of protection against rising import 
prices, however, through appreciation of their currencies. 


Many different factors combined to produce the inflation of 1973 and 1974, but 
the most fundamental one was a strong economic expansion which peaked at the 
same time in many of the OECD countries. This upswing pervaded most of the 
industrialized world, and was fuelled and supported by stimulative fiscal and 
monetary policies, particularly in the seven major OECD countries. Strong demand 
forces within most of these countries caused their domestic prices and costs to 
rise rapidly. Taken together, these expansions led to excess demand in interna- 
tional commodity markets. Prices for primary commodities increased very sub- 
stantially on world markets, spurred by the fast pace of economic activity and by 
speculative inventory building (see Table 7.1 and Chart 7.1). 


These demand-side elements were compounded by developments on the supply 
side. The Peruvian anchovy catch, the source of an important protein supplement 
for livestock, declined dramatically in 1972, causing livestock feed prices to rise. 
Agricultural production declined to below-normal levels in a number of countries in 
1972, as the sugar beet and winter wheat crops both suffered severe weather 
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damage in Russia. The resulting dramatic price increases in late 1972 continued in 
1973 and 1974. Another important supply shock, which came near the crest of 
the boom in world economic activity, was the increase in crude petroleum prices in 
late 1973 and early 1974. The Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) raised the price of oil and cut back production following the war in the 
Middle East in October 1973. Some upward adjustment in the price of oil was 
overdue in any event, since inflation earlier in the decade had greatly eroded the 
real price of oil. New sources of supply were increasingly expensive, and the 
strong advance of world economic activity had caused energy demand to rise. 


Table 7.1 
World Commodity Prices (in U.S. dollars) 
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(Annual per cent change) 
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(1) Hides and rubber are included in industrial materials, but not published as a separate aggregate index. Crude petroleum is not included 
in this commodity price index. 
Source; The Economist, Weekly. 


Chart 7.1 World Commodity Prices 
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The inflation that resulted from these combined forces of supply and demand was 
So large, and touched such basic consumer items as food, fuel and clothing, that it 
had a major impact on public perceptions. The experience of rapid inflation in the 
recent past led to the expectation of further strong inflation in the immediate 
future, and such anticipation quickly became entrenched. This process induced 
determined, though ultimately self-defeating, efforts to seek protection against the 
effects of inflation. Rising inflationary expectations occasioned higher nominal 
interest rates and increasing nominal wage gains. Various indexation arrangements 
became more prevalent, both in government taxation and social security programs 
and in private contracts. These developments generated a strong inflationary 
momentum. This was only moderately lessened by the cyclical turn to world 
recession and the stabilization of food, energy and other commodity prices in 
international markets in 1975. As the world economy moved out of recession in 
1976, consumer price inflation rates in the major OECD countries remained well 
above those of 1971 and 1972. 


Inflation became more rapid again in 1979. After experiencing price increases 
averaging 8.3 per cent in 1978, the OECD countries underwent 10-per-cent 
inflation in 1979. While there were certainly some interesting similarities between 
this recent episode and the one in 1973-1974, there were also a number of very 
important differences. 


The economic expansion after 1975 was less vigorous and widespread than the 
one earlier in the decade. While some countries—notably the United States—had 
relatively strong and sustained growth through to 1979, others experienced more 
modest growth. In the U.S., the inflation rate surpassed the previous peak of 11.0 
per cent reached in 1974, while in some other countries, such as Japan and 
Germany where currency appreciations in 1977-1978 helped offset rising import 
prices, the price level increased relatively little in 1979. 


Food prices rose significantly again in 1979, but not by nearly as much and not for 
the same reasons as in the period 1972-1974. Crop failures were not a main factor 
in this recent increase; it was traceable more to the state of the beef cycle. 
Furthermore, international food commodity prices did not increase as rapidly, and 
the recent acceleration was more concentrated in North America. Other world 
commodity prices, notably for metals, rose, but not to the degree witnessed in 
1972-1973. Oil prices were increased recently by amounts which, while similar to 
those of 1973 and 1974 in dollar terms, were considerably less in percentage 
terms. As discussed earlier in Chapter 3, productivity gains were smaller in the last 
half of the decade and this, in contrast with the other comparisons just drawn, was 
a considerably more unfavourable element in the recent inflation situation. 


In the United States, the consumer price inflation rate dropped to 5.7 per cent in 
1976 and then rose to 6.5 per cent in 1977, 7.7 per cent in 1978 and 11.3 per 
cent in 1979. The 1979 increase reflected the rise in food prices, the OPEC oil 
price increases, the rapid advance of primary commodity prices, rising mortgage 
rates and the situation of excess demand in some sectors. U.S. food prices rose 
10.8 per cent in 1979, led by a 27.2-per-cent jump in beef prices. At the same 
time, gasoline prices rose 35.2 per cent and homeownership costs increased 15.5 
per cent. Consumer price increases in late 1979 and early 1980 received much 
attention. The seriousness of the situation was somewhat exaggerated, however. 
The housing component of the index accounted for a large portion of the recent 
acceleration, and this was due to the direct impact of the rapid rise of mortgage 
rates. (In Canada, by contrast, mortgage rate increases are factored into the 
consumer price index (CPI) gradually, over a five-year period, to allow for the fact 
that the average homeowner renegotiates his mortgage infrequently.) The large 
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energy price rises were also a major factor in the recent increases. Allowance for 
these elements shows that recent U.S. inflation has been more comparable to that 
of Canada. 


It is too early to determine at the present stage whether this latest surge in world 
inflation will peak above or below the 13.2-per-cent average rate reached by the 
OECD countries in 1974. The U.S. inflation rate in 1979 was slightly above its 
previous peak in 1974, but more favourable performances in the other major 
OECD countries have so far held the aggregate rate to 10.0 per cent. Develop- 
ments in the next two to three years will depend considerably on the U.S. 
situation. The policies adopted in that country in October 1979 and March 1980 
provide some basis for hope that the tide of inflation will soon be turned. 


Consumer price inflation averaged 7.4 per cent per year in Canada over the 
decade, somewhat less than the 8.4-per-cent average of the OECD countries as a 
whole and slightly more than the 7. 1-per-cent average in the U.S. Canadian 
inflation ran at a 1.4-per-cent annual average in 1960-1964 anda 3.7-per-cent 
average in 1965-1972 (see Table 7.2). It rose to 7.6 per cent in 1973, 10.9 per 
cent in 1974 and 10.8 per cent in 1975. 


In these circumstances, the government introduced a comprehensive program in 
October 1975 to combat inflation. The policy package included a three-year 
Program of wage and price controls, counter-inflationary fiscal and monetary 
policies, restraint on government expenditure, and structural policies to reduce the 
economy’s vulnerability to future price shocks. It was intended to bring about a 
gradual reduction in both inflationary expectations and inflation itself over several 
years. 
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Table 7.2 
Changes in the Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 
(Average Annual Per Cent Change) 
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CUB) EOE EEL 0 2 Ne ate RW 2 PU n.a. n.a. 10.3 35.4 -1.7 
Other foods for home consumption ...............cccceeee n.a. n.a. 17.0 5.4 10.1 
Food consumed away frOnt NOMe.........0....c.ccccceeceeneeeteseees 3.3 56 ikepr2 7.0 124 
Non-food components: 
SSCP 9 8 9 a ean ey  ee er e ane S| re 9.9 We 
Batted SRB AMON AUHOND F2hi R 8 £ 20 A Sa nlon donload Teac camgoa hae inp n.a. 20 10.6 11.4 8.9 
SUES EATS ELLY | TES RR eee av SP -0.9 3.0 12-2 15:4 9.3 
Household furnishings and equipment ...................:ce 0.3 1! 8.5 4.8 79 
MMe GT GES 66) 9 721 te] ¢ peerage ea em 0.0 2:9 8.3 re) 9.8 
PATTY MOMS TOUINICNIAS CS as osec caer ver nineude we cesudtaeesscneanceontubeades -1.3 it 4.6 val 221 
EES UTED) 2a: a ee eee enU eset tare cht -0.1 2.6 TA 8.8 1032 
Shu lieth (pelt) le i (21000) 6 ee arms Rae aR ems Rae eee BRON nei sar inde syd 6.3 7.0 8.4 os 
BAD ACGOMA OCU S bo rielastesc pee hem aaa asaysaies 0.8 4.2 Coy 8.8 5.4 
SR NPN BASEN ti She encanta nsbe te nae pacbesca AT odtas 1.3 2.4 7.0 6.3 8.0 


') For some sub-classifications, compound average growth rate 1962-1964. a 

2) Shifts in the weighting pattern combined with analytical changes in the structure and composition of aggregate indexes make it difficult 
to regard the beef index as a consistent and continuous series over the 20-year period. 

Source: Statistics Canada, The Consumer Price Index, monthly, cat. 62-001. 
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The rate of inflation dropped to 7.5 per cent in 1976 but by 1979 had edged up 
again to 9.1 per cent. Food prices played a major role in this decline and 
resurgence, rising a slight 2.7 per cent in 1976 and then averaging 12.3-per-cent 
annual growth in 1977-1979. Canadian energy prices, on the other hand, rose 
most rapidly in 1976, at 15.4 per cent, and then slowed somewhat, to 9.8-per-cent 
growth by 1979. Prices for goods and services other than food and energy 
decelerated gradually from their peak rate of increase of 9.6 per cent in 1975 toa 
low of 6.1 per cent in 1978, but this trend was reversed in 1979 as these prices 
rose 7.7 per cent. 


A major factor in these post-1975 developments was the movement in the 
exchange value of the Canadian dollar. It rose 5.4 per cent vis-a-vis the “Group of 
Ten”’ currencies in 1976 on an annual basis, and then declined an accumulated 
19.6 per cent relative to these same currencies over 1977-1979. These develop- 
ments had a direct impact on export and import prices and were a major factor in 
the decline of consumer price inflation in 1976 and its subsequent rebound in the 
last years of the decade. 


For Canada there have been significant differences between the recent upturn in 
inflation and the surge of 1973-1974. So far, the present rise has been less 
pronounced than in the earlier episode. Moreover, there have been significant 
differences in the relative roles of domestic and international forces. 


Domestic inflationary pressures were much less marked in 1978-1979 than they 
were in 1973-1974. As is evident in Chart 7.3, prices for exports and imports rose 
very rapidly in 1973-1975 and again more recently, and domestic prices rose quite 
forcefully in 1973-1976 but slowed subsequently. While it is not a very precise or 
fully satisfactory indicator, the national accounts implicit price index (IPI) for total 
domestic demand excluding imports provides some indication of the domestic 
component of inflation. This index rose at a 10. 1-per-cent average annual rate in 
1973-1975 and peaked at 11.7 per cent in 1976, but slowed progressively 
thereafter to a low of 5.4 per cent in 1978. It grew somewhat more rapidly in 1979, 
at 6.4 per cent, but remained well below the 1976 high. Another indication of this 
slowing in domestic prices was that prices of services, as measured in the CPI, 
dropped progressively from a peak increase of 12.2 per cent in 1976 to 6.8 per 
cent in 1978 and 7.0 per cent in 1979. Since the import content of most services is 
quite low, developments in this component of the CPI provide another good 
indicator of the domestic part of inflation. 


The slowing in domestic prices in 1977-1978 and the relatively small upturn that 
occurred in 1979 were also evident in, and were very closely related to, the 
moderation in unit labour cost increases over this period. Table 7.3 shows average 
wage rate increases in collective agreements during the 1970s and clearly illus- 
trates the striking rise in 1973-1975 and the equally marked decline in settlements 
subsequently. Average wage settlements peaked at 19.2 per cent in 1975, led by 
the huge 19.9-per-cent average wage gains negotiated in the non-commercial 
sector, but were down to 7.1 per cent by 1978. The upswing to 8.6 per cent in 
1979 reflected a number of factors including the termination of controls and 
reduced slack in the labour market. 


The recent experience with wage rate increases differs considerably from that of 
1974-1975, not only in the magnitude of the average increases, but also in the 
reasons behind them. The 1974-1975 surge in wage settlements was largely the 
result of strong demand pressures in the labour market, rapid unanticipated food 
price inflation and the leading role played by the public sector in collective 
bargaining. In 1978-1979, in contrast, there was more slack in the labour market, 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Vational Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001. 


food price increases, while again substantial, were more anticipated and public 
sector wage increases lagged rather than led the overall trend. 


Unit labour costs, which are very closely associated with output prices, reflect 

productivity performance as well as current and lagged wage rate increases. After 
peaking at 15.8 per cent in 1974 and 15.1 per cent in 1975, the rate of increase in 
unit labour costs declined gradually to 5.5 per cent in 1978 before rising to 7.8 per 
cent in 1979. The 1.0-per-cent drop in productivity in 1979 and the upturn in wage 
rate increases contributed about equally to the recent acceleration. While certainly 
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Source: Labour Canada, Wage Developments Resulting from Major Collective Bargaining Settlements, annual and quarterly. 
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worrisome, the 1979 increases in unit labour costs are only about half as large as 
those experienced in 1974-1975. 


Tax reductions and the government’s energy pricing policy also influenced infla- 
tionary developments on the domestic side. With federal government assistance, 
provincial sales tax rates were reduced in much of 1978 and early 1979, reducing 
the CPI growth rate by an estimated 0.6 percentage point in 1978 and increasing 
it an estimated 0.4 percentage point in 1979. The 3-percentage-point reduction in 
the manufacturers’ sales tax in the November 1978 budget helped hold down 
inflation in 1979. Furthermore, while OPEC prices for crude petroleum increased 
almost 50 per cent on an annual basis in 1979, Canadian domestic prices were 
restrained by government policies, and rose only about 12 per cent. 


The prices paid by Canadians in 1979 for goods and services, whether domestic 
or externally produced, were 9.0 per cent higher than those paid in 1978. This 
increase was, in effect, a weighted average of the 6.4-per-cent advance in 
domestic prices, the factors behind which were just discussed, and the 14.8-per- 
cent increase in the prices of imported goods and services. When export prices, 
which rose 19.1 per cent, are included with the index and import prices are 
excluded, the gross national expenditure (GNE) implicit price index is obtained. 
This index measures the trend in prices for all goods and services produced within 
Canada and purchased by consumers, businesses, governments and foreigners, 
and it rose 9.9 per cent in 1979. 


The rise of import and export prices was more rapid than that of domestic costs in 
1973-1974, somewhat less in 1976, and somewhat more again in 1978-1979. The 
world boom in 1973-1974 raised Canadian export prices for grains, metals and 
many other products as well as import prices for food and manufactured goods. In 
the subsequent recession, world commodity prices declined, slowing foreign price 
inflation, while new wage contracts carried large upward adjustments to compen- 
sate for the unexpectedly high inflation of the previous two years. The exchange 
rate appreciation in 1976 reinforced this reversal, and domestic prices rose more 
rapidly than foreign prices. In 1977-1979 the situation reversed again as the 
depreciation of the dollar and high inflation abroad kept foreign prices rising 
rapidly while a slowing in unit labour costs reduced domestic inflation. 


Export prices rose more rapidly than import prices in 1973-1974, less rapidly in 
1977-1978, and more rapidly again in 1979. Many factors underlay these terms of 
trade movements. A major influence was the commodity price booms in 1973- 
1974 and later in 1978-1979 which, given the resource-based nature of Canadian 
exports, were associated with gains in the terms of trade. 


As shown in Table 7.4, total domestic demand prices (including imports) rose 

9.0 per cent in 1979, up somewhat from the 8.2-per-cent annual average of the 
previous three years but below the 11. 1-per-cent average increase of 1973-1975. 
While prices of government, housing, investment and consumer services and 
non-durable goods rose strongly in 1973-1975, they grew less rapidly in the recent 
period. This was a reflection of the much lower domestic cost pressures in the 
latter period, as import costs rose by roughly equal amounts in the two periods. 
Consumer prices rose 9.0 per cent in 1979, somewhat less than the 9.7-per-cent 
annual average of 1973-1975. 


The two waves of inflation in the 1970s were associated with major swings in the 
functional distribution of net national income (NNI). The surges in export prices in 
1973-1974 and more recently caused major increases on both occasions in the 
share of NNI going to profits. This share typically rises during periods of economic 


Table 7.4 
Implicit Price Indexes for Gross National Expenditure 
(Average Annual Per Cent Change) 
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" The ratio of total export prices to total import prices. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


growth as sales strengthen and capacity utilization increases while costs, governed 
to some extent by longer-term contracts, remain fairly stable. As the cycle 
matures, the rate of growth of profits tends to taper off as costs rise and 
productivity weakens. In comparison, the labour compensation share tends to fall 
in the early stages of an economic expansion, but advances during the cycle as 
employment increases and new wage agreements, reacting in part to the earlier 
rise in corporate profits, come into effect. Beyond these cyclical movements, the 
long-term trend in the labour income share has been upward while the trend in the 
corporate profits share has been virtually flat (see Chart 7.4). The long-term trend 
in the share of pre-tax corporate profits excluding the inventory valuation adjust- 
ment has been slightly downward, however. 


The pattern described above was clearly in evidence during the 1970s. In 
conjunction with the strong economic growth in Canada during 1971-1973, the 
share of pre-tax corporate profits in NNI rose steadily from 12.0 per cent in 1970 
to 16.3 per cent in 1973. It rose further in 1974, reaching 17.6 per cent. As 
negotiated wage settlements remained around 8 per cent until 1972, however, the 
labour income share of NNI declined steadily to 71.4 per cent in 1974. This pattern 
was reversed in the next three years, as the share rose steadily to 74.4 per cent 
when the substantial wage gains negotiated during the 1973-1975 period came 
into effect. At the same time, the corporate profits share in NNI declined to 13.5 
per cent. With the mild expansion in the Canadian economy from 1976 to 1979, 
however, the corporate profits share rose steadily to 16.8 per cent. This advance 
was most apparent in 1978 and 1979, when profits rose in response to increasing 
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export revenues. Reflecting the moderation that occurred in negotiated wage 
settlements after the introduction of the anti-inflation guidelines, the labour income 
share fell steadily from 74.4 per cent in 1977 to 71.6 per cent in 1979. 


The share of non-farm unincorporated business income is not as responsive to the 
business cycle as the corporate profits share, but does tend to strengthen 
somewhat in periods of economic expansion and weaken somewhat in periods of 
more moderate growth. These fluctuations tend to be slight, however, and the 
share in NNI of non-farm unincorporated business income typically remains close 
to its long-term trend. This trend has been steadily downward, partly as a result of 
an increasing degree of incorporation of the business sector. In 1979, the share of 
this sector in NNI declined further to 5.1 per cent. 


In view of the similar long-term shift out of agriculture (see Chapter 4), the trend in 
the accrued net farm income share in NNI has also been downward for a number 
of decades. This share tends to oscillate considerably, as crop yields are heavily 
dependent on weather conditions, and livestock production is closely tied to herd 
cycles. Moreover, fluctuations in operating costs and world food prices have a 
significant impact on net farm incomes. Reflecting the boom in food prices in world 
commodity markets during the 1972-1974 period, the farm income share in NNI 
rose steadily in 1973 and 1974. This share declined to 3.0 per cent in 1975 as 
food prices slowed and farm costs increased substantially. The share remained on 
a downward trend in the next two years, falling to 1.8 per cent in 1977. Food 
prices grew sharply in 1978 and 1979 and, as a result, the farm income share in 
NNI advanced slightly to 2.1 per cent for both 1978 and 1979. 


The share of investment income in NNI remained below trend during the first half 
of the 1970s, averaging 5.8 per cent, but rose steadily during the second half as 
interest rates moved upward and natural resource royalties, which are included in 
this component, became much larger. By 1979, the investment income share 
reached 8.7 per cent. 


There has been considerable adjustment, through both market forces and govern- 
ment measures, to the higher rates of inflation of the 1970s. This adjustment in 
turn has often tended to maintain the momentum of inflation. Rates of wage 
increase initially fell behind the upsurge of price increases in 1973; in other words, 
the unexpected inflation of 1973 and 1974 initially depressed real wages. But 
wage increases caught up in the years immediately following 1973, and in the later 
half of the 1970s real wages were not far out of line with what might be expected 
on the basis of productivity together with an allowance for some rather special 
influences on prices in particular years. The 1972-1974 period saw the rapid 
spread of full indexation of important aspects of the tax and government transfer 
payment systems: old age security benefits, personal income tax exemption levels 
and rate brackets, family allowance payments, Canada Pension Plan benefits, and 
a number of government employee pension plans. Thus these major components 
of the personal income stream now adjust automatically with inflation. The 
increase in the average level of nominal interest rates in the 1970s can be viewed 
as largely an adjustment to inflation. 


This is not to imply that there were no losers or winners from the inflation of the 
1970s. Among the most readily identifiable losers from inflation, particularly 
unanticipated inflation, are retired persons with significant savings or private 
pension plan income. Changes in 1974 in federal tax treatment of pension and 
investment income were intended to provide some offset to the impact of inflation 
on this group. 
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As well as leading to adjustments in nominal income flows and to gains or losses 
for different sectors of the population, inflation can affect behaviour in such areas 
as personal saving, business investment and the choice of assets in which the 
public holds its wealth. It is not easy to identify the extent to which potential 
behavioural responses in these areas have actually occurred in the 1970s. There 
are difficulties in distinguishing between responses to general inflation and to 
changes in particular relative prices. More importantly, the behavioural effects 
often depend on general expectations as to future rates of inflation, which cannot 
be determined with any certainty, rather than on actual current rates of inflation. 
Thus, analysis of the extent to which these areas were affected by inflation in the 
1970s is likely to be highly speculative. There can be little doubt, however, that 
inflation makes it more difficult to achieve sustained growth of output and high 
levels of employment. 


Whatever its impact on actual economic performance in a variety of areas, 
inflation clearly complicates the interpretation of much economic data, particularly 
data relating to income from or charges for the use of capital: interest, deprecia- 
tion, profits, capital gains, etc. Depreciation and inventory charges that are based 
on historical costs will underestimate the cost in today’s dollars of using capital 
assets and supplies in the production process. Inflation reduces the real value of 
debt fixed in dollar terms, thereby improving the real position of the debtor and 
worsening the real position of the lender. If nominal interest rates rise to compen- 
sate for this decline in the real value of debt, this “inflation premium’’ might be 
viewed as a capital transfer (repayment of the debt in real terms) rather than as a 
current income or expense item. The national income and expenditure accounts 
(income flows), the balance of payments (interest payments), and conventional 
business and government accounts, however, do not adjust for these implications 
of inflation. 


The accounting profession in Canada and elsewhere has devoted substantial effort 
over much of the past decade to the search for an appropriate approach to 
inflation adjustment of business financial statements, but no consensus has yet 
emerged. It is clear, however, that inflation-adjusted accounts would show lower 
investment income (and savings) for the personal sector and lower net investment 
income for the foreign sector (and thus a smaller balance of payments deficit), as 
both these sectors have a net creditor position. Government interest payments 
and the government deficit would be lower on an inflation-adjusted basis, due to 
the net debtor position of governments. Individual firms might show lower or higher 
profits depending on the relative importance of upward adjustments to their 
depreciation and inventory costs and downward adjustment to their interest costs. 


The issue of interpretation of data on personal and business income under 
inflationary conditions receives further attention in the discussion of personal 
saving (Chapter 8) and of rates of return in the business sector (Chapter 9). 


8. Personal Sector and Housing 


Demographic Trends 


Annual growth in real personal disposable income rose from an average 4.8 per 
cent in the 1960s to 5.6 per cent in the 1970s. Over the past decade, consumers 
were faced with higher inflation rates and significant shifts in relative prices, 
especially for food and energy. The average consumer responded to these 
developments by increasing his savings rate. The decline in the proportion of 
income spent on goods and services was most noticeable for non-durables and 
Services. 


While the rate of growth in total population slowed during the 1970s, there was a 
substantial change in the overall age profile compared with the 1960s. The share 
of the population aged 14 years or under dropped sharply while the share between 
15 and 34 increased substantially. Those aged 55 or more also represented a 
larger share in the 1970s. These demographic changes played an important role in 
the strong demand for housing. Over the decade, the ratio of owner-occupied 
homes to total dwelling units rose almost 2 per cent to nearly 60 per cent. 


Canada’s population on June 1, 1979 totalled 23,671,500 persons. The annual 
rate of population growth continued to decline steadily, averaging 1.2 per cent in 
the 1970s compared with 1.8 per cent in the 1960s and 2.7 per cent in the 1950s. 
The declining birth rate and the recent downturn in the rate of immigration 
contributed to the slower growth in the 1970s. 


During the decade, there was a substantial change in the age profile of the 
population with wide-reaching economic consequences. As the population bulge 
associated with the postwar baby boom advanced in age, the number of persons 
14 years of age and under declined at an average annual rate of 1.4 per cent, 
reversing the 1.4-per-cent growth rate for this age group in the 1960s. Similarly, as 
the baby boom bulge passed out of the 15 to 24 age group, the group’s average 
rate of increase slowed to 2.1 per cent in the 1970s compared with 4.5 per cent in 
the 1960s. The over-25 age group increased at the more rapid rate of 2.3 per cent 
in the 1970s, above their 1.6-per-cent rate of increase in the previous decade. 
Those in the 25 to 54 age group comprised 38.1 per cent of the total population in 
1979, up from 34.9 per cent in 1970. The implications of this increase for the size 
of Canada’s working population were compounded by the rapid rise in the 
participation rate of women in this age group. 


As population growth in the 1970s was concentrated in those age groups normally 
in an income-earning stage of life, employment grew very rapidly and so too did 
aggregate real personal income. The annual average growth of per capita real 
disposable income increased from 2.9 per cent in the 1960s to 4.3 per cent in the 
1970s. 


The number of families in Canada grew more rapidly during the 1970s than in the 
1960s although the rate of net family formation slowed after 1975. The average 
family size declined steadily, however. Real disposable income per family 
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increased at an average annual rate of about 3.3 per cent, up from 2.9 per cent in 
the 1960s. The family income gain was aided by the movement of women into the 
labour force and the tendency for dependants to find part-time employment. At 
the end of the 1960s there were an average of 1.6 employees per family, which 
increased to 1.7 employees at the end of the 1970s. As new families were formed, 
they bought and furnished houses. Thus, a large share of family income gains went 
toward the purchase of durable and semi-durable goods. 


The personal sector recorded substantial real income gains in the 1970s. Real 
personal disposable income, which had advanced at an average annual rate of 4.8 
per cent in the 1960s, grew more strongly in the 1970s, averaging 5.6 per cent. 
Tax changes played an important part in the stronger income gains of the 1970s 
as real personal income before taxes grew at about the same rate in the two 
decades. 


The tax reforms of 1971 increased personal exemptions, provided for income 
averaging and increased maximum deductible contributions to retirement pension 
plans, leading to increased consumer buying power as the majority of Canadian 
taxpayers either faced a lower effective tax rate or were removed from the tax 
rolls. Real personal income advanced at an average rate of 8.5 per cent during the 
1971-1973 period and, as the effective tax rate declined, real personal disposable 
income grew at a rate of 8.7 per cent. Strong employment growth, averaging 3.4 
per cent, accounted for part of the strength in real disposable income growth, but 
on a per-employee basis real personal disposable income increased by 5.1 per 
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cent. This substantial real income growth supported strong increases in consumer 
expenditure, particularly for durable goods. 


Indexation of the personal income tax system in 1974 and subsequent income tax 
cuts, as well as fairly strong advances in per-employee income, supplied some 
stimulus to consumer expenditure in the mid-1970s. By 1977, however, weaker 
real income advances were apparent. Real disposable income per employee 
increased by only 0.8 per cent in 1977, slipped to one-quarter of that rate of gain 
in 1978, and declined by more than 1.0 per cent in 1979. This weakening income 
picture in the latter part of the decade was reflected in the slower growth of 
consumer demand for goods and services. 


Underlying these major trends in personal income were a number of variations 
among the major income components. As noted in Chapter 7, the share of wages 
and salaries in national income tends to move in a direction opposite to that of 
business sector profits over the course of a business cycle. As the economy 
expanded to its peak in early 1974, profits were growing strongly. Personal income 
from wages and salaries was advancing at a relatively slow rate and thus its share 
of both national and personal income declined. Although this share did recover in 
the middle of the decade, it recorded a net decline over the 10-year period, 
counterbalancing the increased relative importance of transfer payments and 
investment income to the personal sector. 


The share of transfer payments from governments in total personal income grew 
particularly strongly, however, as higher unemployment and the expanded unem- 
ployment insurance program necessitated higher government expenditure. This 
share continued to rise through the latter half of the decade due to continuing high 
unemployment and the indexing of several major social welfare programs. 


The strong demand for funds arising from the economic expansion placed upward 
pressure on both short- and long-term interest rates in the capital markets in 1973 
and 1974. The resulting rises in interest income increased the share of investment 
income in total personal income. The introduction in 1974 of the $1,000 interest 
and dividend deduction for taxation purposes also induced individuals to increase 
their income from this source. The share of investment income rose strongly in 
1978 and 1979 as interest rates moved up to record levels. Such income is most 
frequently received by higher-income groups and put into savings or used for 
specific mayor purchases. The increasing importance of investment income during 
the decade thus contributed to the higher personal saving and the relatively high 
expenditure on durables. 


The rapid escalation of world food prices in the 1973 to 1975 period benefitted 
domestic food producers and the share of farm income rose accordingly. Farm 
income declined as a share of total personal income when food prices fell in 1976 
and farming costs rose markedly. 


The secular decline in the income share of non-farm unincorporated business 
continued unabated. The rapid economic growth of the 1970s, with its accompany- 
ing industrialization and urbanization, resulted in a continuing decline in the 
number of small, independently-owned businesses. Many such enterprises disap- 
peared, merged or found it advantageous to incorporate for taxation purposes. 
The constraints on market rents from rent controls also contributed to the decline 
in this income share. 


Real personal income growth slowed in 1979 to 2.3 per cent. A somewhat lower 
rate of increase in the effective average tax rate allowed personal disposable 


income to advance by a similar 2.6 per cent. The income gains in 1979 were more 
than fully accounted for by the strong 4.0-per-cent increase in employment as real 
personal disposable income per employee declined by 1.3 per cent, the only year 


of decline in the decade. 


Table 8.1 
Nominal Personal Income and its Disposition 
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) Includes all current transfers to government. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001 and Department of Finance. 


Personal Expenditure 


Total personal expenditure on goods and services is related to a variety of factors 
including income flows, stocks of goods owned, levels of expenditure in earlier 
periods, changes in relative prices and changes in demographic factors. Real 
consumer expenditure grew at an average annual rate of 4.9 per cent in the 
1970s, outpacing real gross national product (GNP). Consumer spending 
advanced at a similar rate in the 1960s although real GNP increased considerably 
more rapidly. 


A notable trend in personal expenditure during the 1970s was the declining 
proportion of personal disposable income spent on consumer goods and ser- 
vices—a declining average propensity to consume. A variety of factors, including 
the high rate of inflation, were instrumental in pushing up the measured personal 
Savings rate. Rapid income gains early in the decade allowed the personal sector 
to put a larger share of disposable income into savings while still increasing real 
spending on goods and services. Consumer expenditure constituted 58.3 per cent 
of real gross national expenditure (GNE) in 1970, and this ratio rose to 63.4 per 
cent by 1977 and remained high thereafter. 


Associated with the strong personal income growth in the early part of the 1970s 
was strong growth in the volume of consumer expenditure which, together with 
spending on housing, provided the chief expansionary force in the economy. 
Expenditure on durables was particularly strong, and rose as a share of both 
nominal and real expenditure. Of particular note was spending on household 
furniture, appliances and furnishings related to the expansion of house-building 
activity. The upsurge in consumer expenditure was financed by strong advances in 
employment, real disposable income and consumer borrowing. This was a period 
of rapid monetary expansion, and consumer borrowing was facilitated by the 
ample supply of funds from the chartered banks (see Chapter 12). 
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Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001. 
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Income gains and industrial and government programs helped to stimulate con- 
sumer spending in the middle of the decade. In Ontario the Sales tax rate was 
lowered from 7 to 5 per cent in 1975 and was temporarily removed entirely for the 
purchase of automobiles. In addition, some automobile manufacturers offered 
cash rebates on car purchases. Personal tax reduction measures taken in late 
1974 also had their effect on income and expenditure in 1975. 


The 1974-1975 period saw strong inflationary pressures and a significant shift in 
relative prices in the Canadian economy. The non-durable goods category was 
particularly affected by the rapid food and energy price increases, which averaged 
about 14 per cent per year. While these products experienced little change in their 
shares of nominal expenditure, there was a notable drop in their shares of real 
expenditure, a clear response to their rising relative prices. In contrast, the real 
shares of expenditure on durables and semi-durables rose at a faster rate than 
their nominal shares. There was a shift in consumption toward automobiles, 
clothing and footwear, commodities whose prices rose less rapidly during this 
period. 


The weakening in real income growth in the latter part of the decade, which mainly 
reflected slower growth in income per employee, meant a more modest role for 
consumer demand. Temporary cuts in provincial sales tax rates stimulated expen- 
diture on durable and semi-durable goods in 1978 and induced large fluctuations 
in quarterly spending patterns. Beneath these fluctuations lay weaker real consum- 
er expenditure, which advanced only 2.3 per cent in 1979. The nominal expendi- 
ture shares of durable and semi-durable goods fell, due to relatively modest price 
increases, while in real terms the shares increased. 


The proportion of income spent on goods and services (the average propensity to 
consume) declined over the decade. In volume terms, the services component 
accounted for the largest part of the decline. The fall in the real share of income 
Spent on services in the early part of the decade was partly due to the rapid fall in 
expenditure on medical care and health services as increased provincial participa- 
tion in medicare programs switched a portion of this expenditure to the public 
sector. One counter-movement within the services category was in net expenditure 
abroad. The substantial growth of incomes made Canadians increasingly able to 
afford foreign travel. This trend moderated near the end of the decade as the 
depreciated Canadian dollar made travel more expensive. 


Within the goods category, non-durables registered the largest decline in share of 
real expenditure. This expenditure shift came as consumers responded to rapid 
increases in the relative prices of food and energy by substituting and economiz- 
ing. The share of income spent on durables rose substantially over the decade. 
The continuing strength in durable expenditure was closely related to the strong 
housing demand and real income gains. 


The final year of the decade saw a continuation of the diminishing growth of real 
consumer expenditure. Expenditure on durables and non-durables accounted for 
what growth there was. Durable goods expenditure experienced large quarterly 
fluctuations, initiated by the sales tax reductions in 1978 and early 1979. The 
strength in durable goods expenditure continued for most of the year despite | 
weakening real income gains. Consumer credit grew rapidly, however, as individu- 
als cushioned their weaker income situation with more borrowing. Expenditure on 
durables as well as on the other major components weakened considerably 
toward the end of the year. 
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Table 8.2 


Structure of Consumer Expenditure 
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Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, annual, cat. 13-201. 
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One of the most notable economic developments during the 1970s was the rapid 
rise in personal saving as a proportion of personal disposable income.” The 
personal savings rate had remained relatively stable throughout the 1960s, averag- 
ing 5.3 per cent. In the 1970s there was a sustained rise from 5.3 per cent toa 
peak of 10.9 per cent in 1975. The rate remained on a relatively high plateau from 
1976 to 1979, averaging 10.2 per cent. This higher rate of measured personal 
saving had important consequences for economic performance. To the extent that 
it represented a change in saving behaviour, and did not simply result from the 
inclusion of higher inflation premiums in interest income, the increase in the 
personal savings rate implied slower growth in personal sector demand, the largest 
single component of total demand in the economy. Although the slower growth of 
real personal disposable income in the mid- 1970s was the primary factor in the 
more moderate advance in consumer demand, the higher personal savings rate 
also played an important role. 


A similar upward movement in the personal savings rate occurred in most 
industrial nations in the early 1970s. This suggests that inflation may have been a 
primary causal factor in the increase, as it was a major common theme in the 
industrialized economies during the 1970s. 


There are a variety of avenues through which higher inflation may have resulted in 
higher saving by individuals. One arises from precautionary motives. Inflation and 
cyclical swings during the 1970s, together with the generally higher rates of 


‘) This issue is examined in detail in the The Recent Behaviour of the Personal Savings Rate in Canada, 
Department of Finance, April 1980. 


unemployment, created a climate of uncertainty. This induced individuals to hold 
larger precautionary savings balances as a hedge against fluctuating real incomes, 
possible unemployment and the declining purchasing power of past savings. The 
additional inflation premium built into nominal interest rates in this inflationary 
period also served to boost nominal personal Saving, given the net-interest-bear- 
ing-asset position of the personal sector. As interest rates climbed along with the 
expected rate of inflation, nominal investment income grew rapidly and the 
measured savings rate increased. This inflation premium effect also led to large 
increases in the investment income accruing to pension plans, a significant source 
of saving by the personal sector. 


Demographic developments during the 1970s may have been a second factor in 
the increased rate of saving. The life cycle hypothesis of saving implies an effect 
on personal saving from the changing demographic structure. An individual is likely 
to dissave during the early years of education and family formation and in 
retirement years, and is likely to save during the middle and late working years to 
repay debts incurred earlier and to provide for retirement. As the bulge associated 
with the postwar baby boom moved through the population, the size of the 
population group aged 25 to 54 increased by over 20 per cent. These persons, on 
the average, were in a net saving stage of their lives. This increased saving could 
have been partially offset by the 20-per-cent increase in the population aged 15 to 
24, who would have been in a dissaving stage. However, their traditional pattern of 
dissaving may have been altered during the 1970s by smaller family size, the 
declining rate of enrolment in educational institutions and increased tax incentives 
to save. The declining expected age of retirement, which implied a shorter time 
span over which to acquire assets necessary for the longer retirement period, may 
also have caused individuals to increase their savings rates. 


A related development was the rapid increase in the number of women entering 
the labour force and the similar rise in the number of two-income families. The 
average number of employed persons per family rose over the decade and the 
‘dependency ratio’ of population to the number of persons employed dropped 
from 2.7 to 2.3. Families generally had higher discretionary income—that is, 
disposable income left over after the basic needs of food, clothing and shelter 
were met. Some of this increased discretionary income was channelled into saving, 
particularly as it occurred in a time of economic uncertainty. 


A third area of increased saving in this period was through pension plans, a major 
part of personal savings in Canada. As explained above, the investment income 
accruing to pension funds increased rapidly as nominal interest rates adjusted to 
higher rates of expected inflation. Three additional reasons can be discerned for 
the rapid expansion of pension plan saving. First, there was rapid growth in the 
labour force during the 1970s. Second, pension plan membership increased as a 
percentage of the labour force, partly as a result of increased economic uncertain- 
ty. Third, the rates of employer contributions to pension plans increased in order 
to finance improved vesting and special retirement benefits and to reduce the 
large unfunded liabilities created by high rates of unanticipated inflation in this 
period. 


Institutional changes in Canada also increased the usage of contractual savings 
instruments and contributed to the higher personal savings rate. Registered 
Retirement Savings Plans (RRSPs) were popularized with the tax reforms of 1971, 
and expanded again in 1976. On both occasions, the maximum allowable deduc- 
tion from taxable income for contributions was substantially increased. In 1974, 
Registered Home Ownership Savings Plans (RHOSPs) were introduced to help 
individuals save toward the purchase of a home. These two savings vehicles were 
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well established by the second half of the decade and helped to maintain the 
savings rate at its high level. 


The financial position of the personal sector reflected the consumption and 
savings patterns of the decade. Mortgage debt, as a percentage of disposable 
income, more than doubled over the decade, reflecting the demand for owner- 
occupied housing. Canadians increased the share of owned housing to about 60 
per cent of the total housing stock. Increased family formation, government 
assistance for homeownership and a desire to purchase real assets in inflationary 
times all combined to’ increase home purchases and therefore mortgage indebted- 
ness. The relative size of mortgage debt increased particularly rapidly in the 
1971-1973 period of strong housing demand. The subsequent years of slower 
economic growth followed by increased housing demand due to government 
housing assistance saw first a dampening and then a pick-up in the rate of 
increase of mortgage indebtedness. The strong consumer demand for durable 
goods in the early 1970s led to a rapid increase in consumer credit as a 
percentage of disposable income. A pick-up in expenditure on durable goods near 
the end of the decade further increased the demand for this type of credit. 


The growth of mortgage and other consumer credit reflects the desire of consum- 
ers to acquire real assets such as houses and durable goods which can be 
expected to maintain their value in an inflationary environment. However, there 
was still a strong build-up of financial assets by the personal sector as it 
endeavoured to acquire liquid financial assets for precautionary purposes. The 
shift into deposit instruments and away from bonds and stocks was a move to 
protect against large inflation-induced declines in the market value of longer-term 
financial instruments. Financial assets held in the form of pension funds also 
increased in the decade for the reasons discussed above. 


Demographic developments during the 1970s resulted in high housing demand 
and related pressure on supply and prices. These problems helped induce 
expanded government participation in the market and the decade closed with a 
period of demand and supply readjustment. 


During the early years of the decade, Canada experienced one of the largest 
sustained expansions in housing investment in its history. The volume of residential 
construction expanded by an accumulated 60.5 per cent between .1971 and 1973, 
with 1971 accounting for about half of the increase. The relative popularity of 
single detached homes increased and they accounted for an increasing proportion 
of total starts. As land prices in urban areas began to respond to demand 
pressure, construction starts in rural areas strengthened noticeably. Strong income 
gains and an ample supply of mortgage funds supported this demand for more 
and better housing. The chartered banks increased their share of the mortgage 
market as the 1967 Bank Act revisions allowed them to be more competitive in 
this market. 


The key role in the expansion, however, was played by demographic changes. The 
population bulge associated with the postwar baby boom gradually moved into 
the 25 to 34 age group. This group, in which most household formation takes 
place, comprised 13.3 per cent of the population in 1970 and 16.3 per cent in 
1979. Between 1969 and 1976, net family formation averaged 127,000 a year, or 
65.4 per cent more than in the previous eight-year period. Following 1976, family 
formation fell off sharply. 
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(1) Personal saving as a percentage of personal disposable income. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001. 


The excess demand situation brought with it considerable upward pressure on 
prices for both new and existing homes. Increases of approximately 21 and 28 per 
cent were recorded in 1973 and 1974, the peak years of housing inflation. 


The high and rising costs of land and construction, rising mortgage interest rates 
and increased uncertainty about returns on new rental units combined to reverse 
the housing expansion in late 1974, resulting in a subsequent moderation of 
housing price increases. Construction activity declined, particularly for multiple 
dwelling units. 


By 1975, there was concern that production to the end of the decade would not 
be sufficient to meet projected housing needs. Further, housing prices had been 
rapidly moving beyond the means of moderate-income Canadians. As housing 
prices rose, current homeowners were benefitting from high capital gains and 
exemption from capital gains tax and were purchasing higher quality housing. 
Thus, resources within the construction sector had been diverted from lower-cost 
housing projects to satisfy this demand. Investment in rental accommodation 
declined in the face of the higher industry-wide building and operating costs which 
were not being met with increased rents. This was partly due to controls on rent 
increases in several provinces. 


In order to resolve these problems, the federal government expanded its role in the 
housing market with the Federal Housing Action Program (FHAP). A major 
element within this was the expansion of the Assisted Home Ownership Program 
(AHOP). The basic thrust of this program was to reduce the effective mortgage 
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interest rate paid by buyers of low-cost housing in the early years of the mortgage. 
This was done through direct mortgage lending by Canada Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (CMHC) and, more importantly, with insured preferential lending by 
private lending institutions. Investment in rental accommodation was made more 
attractive through changes in the Assisted Rental Program (ARP). Interest-free 
assistance loans were provided to reduce costs and allow a fair return on equity 
while at the same time bringing rents down to market levels. The capital cost 
allowance provisions played an integral role in the success of ARP. As an 
extension of these tax provisions, the Multiple Unit Residential Building (MURB) 
program was instituted in 1976. This program permitted rental losses, generated 
by capital cost allowances, to be offset against other income. The Municipal 
Incentive Grant (MIG) program was also introduced, with the goals of increasing 
the supply of land for housing, changing attitudes towards the provision of 
medium-density housing and reducing urban sprawl. In addition to these federal 
programs, most provinces either instituted separate housing incentive plans or 
provided grants to supplement the federal measures. 


The impact of the housing programs was felt primarily in multiple housing as the 
supply of moderately-priced homes and rental units increased. Housing demand 
revived and turned toward multiple units not only because of their lower purchase 
price but also because of their lower operating costs during a time of rapidly rising 
energy prices. Centrally located higher density housing also avoided energy-inten- 
sive commuting from distant suburbs. The government programs to assist family 
homeownership were successful as the share of owner-occupied homes in the 
total rose almost 2 per cent to just under 60 per cent over the decade. The growth 
of owner-occupied multiple units was the largest contributor to this increase. 


The surge of residential construction activity induced by these government incen- 
tive programs led to rapid growth of inventories of newly completed but unoc- 
cupied dwellings in 1977 and early 1978. The success of the programs in 
attracting buyers to lower-priced housing weakened the demand for single family 
homes, adding to the inventory problem. Demand was similarly weak in the resale 
market. The latter years of the decade were characterized by declining housing 
Starts as supply adjusted gradually to high inventories and falling demand. There 
was a high degree of quarterly volatility in multiple housing starts as construction 
surged on several occasions in anticipation of the end of the MURB incentive 
program. This program was terminated at the end of 1979, while new designations 
under AHOP had ceased in mid- 1978. Inventories of completed but unoccupied 
dwellings reached a peak of almost 28,000 units in the second quarter of 1978, 
more than double their level in early 1976, and continued their depressing 
influence on construction starts. Apartment vacancy rates rose during this period 
as well and this, along with continued rent controls, discouraged new investment in 
rental units. 


Housing starts, particularly of multiple units, fluctuated widely throughout 1979 
around a declining trend. Third quarter starts were the lowest recorded since the 
first quarter of 1975. Construction activity revived somewhat in the fourth quarter 
as builders anticipated the termination of the MURB program. By the end of 1979, 
the third year of the adjustment, supply and demand conditions had largely been 
reconciled. Inventories had come down to early 1977 levels and apartment 
vacancy rates were low. Price increases for new houses averaged only about 3.7 
per cent, a fraction of the rate of advance five years earlier and well below the 
general level of inflation. A new characteristic of the housing market in the final 
year of the decade was a strong demand in the resale market for existing homes 
despite a very weak demand for new single family homes. Homebuyers were 
purchasing for location in the face of higher energy-related commuting costs and 
existing homes had the most to offer. 
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Table 8.3 
Housing Sector Indicators 
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9. The Business Sector 


Profitability and 
Financial Conditions 


As a contributor to the expansion of this country’s productive capacity, the 
business sector is recognized as a leading source of employment and productivity 
growth and therefore of income generation and rising standards of living. The 
lifeblood of the business sector is profitability. As goes profitability so too, 
although sometimes with a lag, goes investment. Despite the lags and the swings 
over the cycles of the 1970s, business fixed investment as a share of gross 
national product (GNP) was unchanged from the 1960s. Business savings as a 
share of GNP were lower during the past decade, however, which led to a greater 
reliance on external financing. 


Inflation distorted the traditional measures of profitability and financial conditions 
during the 1970s. The business sector was faced with considerable swings in the 
various ratios of financial conditions and may have had difficulty in sorting out the 
impact of inflation on profits. Some progress was made during the decade, 
however, in developing inflation-adjusted measures of profitability. 


A strong cyclical expansion began in early 1971 and peaked three years later in 
early 1974. This expansion was characterized by strong growth in product 
demand which, in 1973 and 1974, enabled the more rapid increase in unit labour 
costs to be passed on in higher prices. Profits, whether measured per unit of 
output, as a share of GNP or as a percentage of sales (as shown in Chart 9.1), 
rose sharply during the period. In 1971 and 1972, business savings were employed 
to maintain liquidity, pending the completion of new investment plans based on 
the strong growth in output and profits. Chart 9.2 shows the quick ratio—the key 
gauge of liquidity —of large private non-financial corporations hovering close to 
one, which means essentially that there were sufficient liquid assets to meet 
maturing obligations without significant problems or delays. Chart 9.1 shows the 
increasing gap between profit margins before and after the national accounts 
inventory valuation adjustment (IVA). The increasing spread is one indication of 
the effect of rising inflation rates on corporate financial statements. A new wave of 
business investment began in 1973, with an increase in that year of 15 per cent, 
and lasted for three years. 


In early 1974 the world expansion peaked as shortages of primary commodities 
and the quintupling of world crude oil prices led to declines in output in most 
industrial countries. In Canada real gross national expenditure (GNE) declined in 
the second and third quarters of 1974 and profits declined in the final quarter of 
the year. The continued strength of fixed capital investment and the massive 
accumulation of inventories led to a growing gap between financing needs and 
business savings. Since firms were anticipating gradual interest rate declines, in 
view of their record high levels, new debt issues were mainly of short maturity. The 
increase in debt, eroding profitability and depressed equity markets all led to an 
increase in the traditional measure of leverage: the debt-to-equity ratio of large 
industrial corporations, as shown in Chart 9.2, rose from around 1.00 in 1973 to 
1.10 in late 1974. This increase is overstated, however, in that it incorporates an 
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Aggregate Financial Ratios 
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Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001. 


inflation-induced upward bias. Because assets have not been revalued from their 
historical to replacement costs, they are therefore understated, and so too is 
equity, which by definition is the difference between assets and liabilities. More- 
over, the reclassification of deferred corporate income taxes from debt to equity 
would also bring down the debt-to-equity ratio.” 


Declines in total output in 1974 led the business sector to embark on cost-cutting 
programs and balance sheet restructuring in response to declining product 
demand, profits and liquidity. The weakness in product markets, however, was not 
accompanied by a corresponding decline in wage growth. Average compensation 
per employee increased 15 per cent in both 1974 and 1975. Declining productivity 
meant even larger increases in unit labour costs. As a result, total profits declined 
in 1975. Faced with weak product demand and declining profits, the business 
sector reduced production in order to reduce excessive inventories. The reduction 
of inventories and an increase in the maturity of debt led to a marked improvement 
in liquidity in 1975, and there was another strong increase in new fixed investment. 


The international economy began to recover in the second half of 1975 and there 
was also a strong recovery in real GNE in Canada in 1976. All major expenditure 
categories recorded strong growth in 1976 except new business fixed investment, 
which declined marginally. The investment cycle which began in 1973 had been 
brought to an end by the earlier declines in output and profits. The recovery of 
product demand was accompanied by profit growth. Further balance sheet 
restructuring efforts were facilitated by an increased reliance on long-term foreign 
loans. Large interest rate spreads motivated firms to tap foreign sources of capital 
and this coincided with the decision in the June 1975 federal budget to exempt 
interest on long-term corporate debt from the non-resident withholding tax. This 
immediately boosted the willingness of foreigners to hold Canadian corporate 
securities. Nonetheless, liquidity showed little change on balance in 1976 as the 
restructuring effort was offset by increased inventory financing. The surge in 
foreign loans, the continued erosion in profitability and stagnant equity markets 
also led to further increases in leverage, although because of inflation effects this 
was again overstated in the debt-to-equity ratio. 


In 1977 and 1978, fixed investment and inventories grew only marginally. Most 
other sectors of the economy continued to expand more rapidly, with the increase 
in real GNE averaging 3 per cent over the 1977-1978 period. Profit growth 
rebounded in late 1977 and 1978, mainly due to the impact on export revenues of 
the depreciation of the Canadian dollar. These developments enabled the business: 
sector to slow down the growth of debt and to channel funds into liquid assets. As 
a result, liquidity recovered sharply through this period. In early 1977 a new type of 
external financing instrument made its appearance: the floating rate term- 
preferred share which, because of its retractability and redeemability features, 
resembled debt but, because the return was classified as a dividend, was 
considered as equity. Its popularity stemmed from its flexibility and fiscal advan- 
tage, although the latter was modified in the federal budget of 1978. The advent of 
this instrument altered the traditional debt-to-equity ratio, first by understating 
debt and second by overstating equity. At the same time, inflation continued its 
upward bias of the ratio. 


(1) These issues are discussed in more detail in a forthcoming study, Rates of Return and Investment 
Profitability, Department of Finance, April 1980. For the private non-financial corporate sector as a 
whole, the study concludes that, after adjustments for deferred tax liabilities and the revaluation of 
fixed assets on a replacement costs basis, there is no evidence of an increase in the debt/equity 


ratio in the 1970s. 
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Ratios of Profitability, Liquidity and Leverage of Large 
Canadian Private Non-Financial Industrial Corporation: 
(Based on seasonally adjusted data) 


Pre-Tax Profit Margin 


(Per cent) Liquid Assets/Sales Ratio 
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(1) Ratios for 1973-1976 are based on aggregate financial statement data of all industrial corpora- 
tions whose total assets exceeded $5 million. For 1977-1979, they cover corporations having 
total assets of over $10 million. This accounts for the break in the series. In recent years, large 
corporations have been accounting for approximately 70 per cent of total industrial assets and 
profits. 


Source: Bank of Canada and Department of Finance. 
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Business Savings 
and Investment 


Inventories 


The stimulus from the expansion of exports spread to most sectors and was 
accompanied by marked increases in Capacity utilization rates in a number of 
industries. The further moderation in unit labour cost increases, reflecting in part 
the impact of the anti-inflation program instituted in late 1975, added to profitabili- 
ty in 1978. For the first time in many years, the average increase in wages in 
Canada fell below that in the U.S. These factors permitted profit margins to 
recover significantly. The average margin rose from 13.9 per cent in 1977 to 14.9 
per cent in 1978, and after IVA, from 11.8 to 12.5 per cent. These increases 
spread to most industries and were particularly strong in export-based sectors, 
notably forestry and steel. 


The cyclical expansion of output, high capacity utilization rates in several sectors, 
the recovery of profits and the consolidation of balance sheets gave rise toa 
strong increase in new fixed investment in 1979. While the volume of spending on 
new plant and equipment increased by nearly 10 per cent, there were also 
numerous takeovers of existing Canadian corporations. Inventories began to 
accumulate, although there was little evidence of extensive unintended accumula- 
tion. The increased investment led to renewed growth in liabilities and to a decline 
in liquidity. While profits and equity prices both increased strongly, the increase in 
debt financing requirements for capital formation and inventory accumulation and 
the distortions caused by inflation led to a further increase in the debt-to-equity 
ratio. 


Despite the strong growth in total dollar profits during the decade and the changes 
in policy to increase retained earnings, business savings represented a lower share 
of GNP on average in the 1970s than in the 1960s. This lower share occurred 
despite a declining trend in the dividend payout ratio during the 1970s. On the 
other hand, business fixed capital investment as a share of GNP was virtually 
unchanged when compared over the two decades, despite the slower growth in 
total output in the 1970s. As noted in Table 9.1, the business investment share of 
GNP, defined to include the volatile inventory component, was down nearly 
one-half of a percentage point, reflecting the declining inventory-to-sales ratio. 
Business savings as a share of business investment, a measure of internal 
financing, were down several percentage points in the 1970s, either including or 
excluding inventories. Thus the business sector had to obtain relatively more 
external financing during the 1970s. 


Inventories are held because production cannot respond instantaneously to 
changes in demand and because the transportation of goods to market also takes 
time. In the long term, desired stock levels are a function of the level of sales, 
although this relationship has —except at the wholesale level—been following a 
downward path. This has been caused by a number of factors, not the least of 
which has been the change in business management practices which have 
emphasized the growing need for detailed and timely financial information. 
Employees became increasingly trained and specialized, and computerization 
intensified. This in turn permitted a more accurate measure of the cost of inventory 
holdings and improved the control of inventory. Rapid changes in tastes, fashions 
and technologies also contributed to the more rapid turnover of inventories. 


In the short term, however, inventories act as a buffer against fluctuations 
(anticipated or otherwise) in sales. In fact, as shown in Chart 9.3, aggregate 
inventory behaviour has been following fairly well defined cycles. Typically, as the 


‘In a period of rising inflation, if reported profits exceed genuine or inflation-adjusted profits, and 
provided that firms recognize the effects of inflation on measured profits, such a decline in the 
dividend payout ratio would be expected. Otherwise firms could be distributing part of invested 
capital. 
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cyclical peak approaches, to the extent that sales are strong and are expected to 
remain so, inventories are below desired levels. Replenishment of inventories 
usually occurs most rapidly when demand weakness is close at hand. Within a few 
quarters of a cyclical peak in demand, stocks are at desired levels relative to the 
previously buoyant sales and usually too high relative to present demand condi- 
tions. Retailers react very quickly, reducing orders in an effort to liquidate excess 
stocks. After some lag, facing reduced orders, wholesalers and manufacturers 
follow suit. Firms may prefer not to lay off trained personnel due to the likely 
short-term nature of the correction, in which case the adjustment may be only 
gradual and partial. When demand recovers, output trails behind to permit stocks 
to be reduced, and in many cycles, as demand gathers momentum, inventories fall 
below their desired level and a new cycle begins. 


Table 9.1 
Business Savings and Investment 
(Average for the Period) 


1960-1969 1970-1979 1970-1972 1973-1975 1976-1978 1979 

Dividend payout ratio ............ 39.1 31.5 S75 33.2 26.8 22.6 
Business savings as a share 

Of GNEARS ee ee eee: 10.6 10.0 (exe SMe 10.3 Ties 
Business fixed investment as 

a shaje: OL GNP &.24 4, 13.5 13.6 12.9 13.8 13H; 14.3 
Business fixed and inventory 

investment as a share of 

GN Secteur Wee cence 14.7 14.3 13.4 10 14.0 15.9 
Business savings as a share 

of fixed investment ............ 79.2 74.2 To. 70.2 Ria, 78.8 
Business savings as a share 

of fixed and_ inventory 

INVESEMENT IS 20) ee samt sce 73.1 70:5 T2003 64.8 74.1 70.8 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001 and Department of Finance. 


The 1970s have followed this pattern fairly closely. In 1970, demand was weak but 
the inventory correction was in evidence only late in the year and in 1971. Judging 
from the below trend inventory-to-sales ratios, inventories fell below desired levels 
in 1971 and continued to decline relative to their desired levels until 1974, when 
demand peaked. Shortages and capacity constraints were pervasive at that time 
and supply allocations were widespread. As demand pressures subsided, firms 
took this occasion to replenish stocks. Because the economic slowdown itself was 
masked by high inflation and because any weakening that was detected was 
expected to be short-lived, inventories were accumulated at extremely rapid rates. 
The aggregate inventory-to-sales ratio rose from 0.95 in the first quarter of 1974 to 
1.10 in early 1975; stocks rose above desired levels late in 1974. Faced with 
liquidity problems and severe demand cutbacks, manufacturing, wholesale and, to 
a lesser extent, retail industries then embarked on a massive inventory run-down 
effort. Stocks, which had grown by $2.6 billion (constant 1971 dollars) in 1974 
declined by $0.3 billion in 1975. There was some rebuilding in early 1976 but 
stocks were back on a decline in 1977 and early 1978. Toward the middle of 
1978, stocks were apparently close to desired levels and firms sought to increase 
them only in line with sales. 


Accumulations were substantial throughout 1979 and were evident at the fabrica- 
tion and distribution levels. The aggregate inventory-to-sales ratio is shown in 
Chart 9.3 to have been above trend throughout the year, which suggests that 
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Quarterly Evolution of Inventory/Sales Ratios 
(Based on seasonally adjusted data) 
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(1) Total current dollar book values (national accounts basis) + sales; sales are defined as the sum 
of goods consumption, business fixed investment, residential construction and goods exports. 

(2) Current dollar book value of manufacturers’ inventories owned (national accounts basis) = 
manufacturers’ shipments. 

(3 Current dollar book value of wholesale inventories (national accounts basis) ~ wholesale sales. 
Current dollar book value of retail inventories (national accounts basis) ~ retail sales. To 
achieve data consistency, fuel oil dealer sales have been excluded. 


Source: Statistics Canada: National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-001; 
Manufacturers’ Inventories, Shipments and Orders in Manufacturing Industries, Monthly, 
Cat. 31-001; Wholesale Trade, Monthly, Cat. 63-008; Retai/ Trade, Monthly, Cat. 63-005. 
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Measuring Profitability 
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stocks were somewhat above desired levels. This first occurred at the wholesale 
level. In the second half of the year this situation was being corrected, but its effect 
on the aggregate inventory level was dampened by the significant pick-up in retail 
stock accumulation. Buildups at the retail level were concentrated in passenger 
cars and reflected the weakness in the North American car market. At the 
manufacturing level, buildups were concentrated in raw materials and, as indicated 
by movements in the ratio, stocks moved up to or above desired levels late in the 
year. 


In a non-inflationary environment the measurement of profits and rates of return 
and other financial ratios can be reliably based on the information in reported 
financial statements. Profit is the residual amount that can be distributed to 
owners or channelled into portfolio investment or fixed assets after all expenses 
have been allowed for—including those required to maintain the productive 
capacity of the corporation. During periods of rapidly rising prices the use of 
historical cost accounting valuations as in present accounting practice does not 
properly measure these expenses. The resulting biases in traditional measures of 
profitability raise questions as to their reliability as indicators of the incentive to 
invest. The removal of these biases requires extensive adjustments to the reported 
data. The four specific adjustments mentioned below relate to the rate of return on 
shareholders’ equity—the most appropriate measure of profitability in gauging the 
incentive to invest—and are conceptually similar to those tentatively suggested in 
the Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountants’ exposure draft circulated in 
December 1979. 


The measure of genuine profits and rates of return on equity requires that reported 
earnings be adjusted for four sources of error. First, present accounting practice 
values the cost of wear and tear on physical assets used in production on the 
basis of the historical or acquisition price of assets. With increases in the price of 
new assets, this procedure clearly understates the actual cost to the firm of using 
those fixed assets. Second, present accounting practice also values materials 
used in production at acquisition costs. In an inflationary environment, this 
procedure results in an understatement of the cost of materials used from 
inventory. A similar problem arises in the case of goods sold from inventory. Third, 
in an inflationary environment, firms must continuously add to their nominal 
holdings of working capital to maintain the latter’s precautionary and liquidity 
value. Present accounting practice makes no allowance for this cost of operations. 


Last, in an inflationary environment, the repayment of loans in real terms com- 
prises two parts: first, the repayment specified in the loan’s terms (the nominal 
value of the loan); and second, annual payments (a portion of annual interest 
payments) to compensate the lender for the expected decline in the real value of 
his claim during the life of the loan. This latter portion, the portion corresponding 
with the increase in the rate of interest to reflect inflation, is in fact a repayment of 
principal, identical in all respects with other repayments of principal specified in 
the loan’s terms. Like other repayments of principal, this portion of nominal 
interest payments is not a cost of borrowed funds and thus the borrower should 
not deduct them from earnings in estimating profits. 


The adjustments for inflation described above are quite complex and, to the extent 
that assumptions and estimations must be made, may be subject to error. 
Nevertheless, they do provide a basis for analysis which appears to be consider- 
ably superior to that offered by the unadjusted data. 


Chart 9.4 presents unadjusted and inflation-adjusted rates of return on equity, 
before and after taxes, for the Canadian private non-financial corporate sector. 


Reported and Inflation-Adjusted Rates of Return on 
Shareholders’ Equity — Large Canadian Private 
Non-Financial Corporations” 2 
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(1) 


(2) 


The break in the series is attributable to the incorporation of benchmark revisions and changes 
in sampling procedures. 1979 data correspond to the average of the first three quarters. 

Apart from the removal of inflation-related biases, the following adjustments have also been 
made: double-counting, which originates when financial statements containing inter-affiliate 
shareholdings are aggregated, was removed; deferred tax liabilities were reclassified as equity; 
because rates of return relate only to the profitability of Canadian operations, foreign assets 
and associated income and expenses were removed from the financial statements. 


Source: Statistics Canada; adjustments done by Department of Finance. 
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The inflation-adjusted rates of return, computed to reflect the adjustments just 
described, are considerably lower than the unadjusted ones and, in general, the 
greater the inflation rate, the greater the gap between the two. Whereas in the 
1963-1972 period the gap hovered around 3 percentage points on a pre-tax basis, 
and 2 points after taxes, the pre-tax gap jumped to 10 points in 1974 and 14 
points by the first three quarters of 1979 (after taxes, the gap was 6 points in 1974 
and 11 points by 1979). The adjusted data also yield a cyclical profile that is less 
volatile than that in the unadjusted data. 


Overall, reported and inflation-adjusted rates of return present a significantly 
different picture of the trend of profitability in the 1970s. Despite a significant fall in 
the mid-1970s, reported rates of return remained high relative to earlier years and 
rose in 1979 to their highest level since the early 1960s. Adjusted rates of return, 
however, tell a significantly different story. 


Movements in inflation-adjusted rates of return suggest that the profitability of 
capital did not increase nearly as much over the period 1971-1974 as was 
suggested by the sharp increase in reported rates of return. The subsequent 
decline reduced profitability in 1977 to the lowest level recorded since the early 
1960s. However, the subsequent recovery in 1978 and early 1979 returned the 
profitability of capital back to its average level since the early 1960s.) 


While the adjustment of profits and rates of return for inflation significantly 
changes the apparent evolution of profitability, cyclical patterns themselves are 
not seriously affected. To that extent, the analysis of cyclical fluctuations in 
profitability presented in the previous section based on conventional financial data 
does not appear to be seriously compromised. 


‘) These movements in rates of return for the total non-financial corporate sector, however, hide 
significant differences between the rates of return in the energy and non-energy sectors. With the 
increase in energy prices, after-tax real rates of return in the energy sector have remained fairly high 
since 1973, despite a significant fall in capacity utilization and despite the fact that new sources of 
energy are more expensive to find and to bring into production now than in earlier years. In the 
non-energy sector, despite a strong recovery in late 1978 and early 1979, after-tax real rates of 
return in 1979 were somewhat lower than the average since the early 1960s. These movements in 
rates of return in the energy and non-energy sectors are studied in more detail in Rates of Return and 
Investment Profitability, Department of Finance, April 1980. 


10. Canadian Balance of 
International Payments 


Current Account 


The last decade witnessed a substantial improvement in the Canadian merchan- 
dise trade balance, which recorded large surpluses compared with preceding 
decades. The improvement in the merchandise trade balance did not prevent 
significant deficits in the overall current account balance, however, since there was 
a substantial increase of the services deficit. The increase in the current account 
deficit in the second half of the decade was accompanied by a large inflow of 
long-term capital, a significant depreciation of the Canadian dollar and an increase 
in sales of foreign exchange from Canada’s international reserves. 


Changes in the balance of payments over the last decade were influenced by 
international developments. In particular, the growth rate of the United States 
economy as compared to Canada’s was a determining factor. The worldwide 
surge of inflation, crises in the energy field and substantial changes in Canada’s 
international competitive position were also significant factors in the changing 
patterns of Canadian exports and imports. 


During the 1970s, the current account generally followed the same pattern as in 
the 1960s: a surplus on merchandise trade account, except for 1975, and a deficit 
on transactions in services. The current account remained in deficit through the 
decade, except for 1970, 1971 and 1973 when there were very large surpluses on 
merchandise trade. The relatively large current account deficits in the second half 
of the 1970s distinguish the decade from the previous one. In the period 1975- 
1979 the current account deficit averaged $4.6 billion, whereas before 1975 it had 
never exceeded $1.5 billion. However, the current account deficit averaged 2.7 per 
cent of gross national expenditure (GNE) during the 1950s, 1.4 per cent during the 
1960s, 0.1 per cent from 1970 to 1974 and 2.1 per cent after 1975. 


Among the basic factors behind the changes in the current account during the 
1970s were cyclical developments—namely, changes in the pace of domestic 
economic activity in Canada in relation to that of the economies of her principal 
trading partners, primarily the United States. Additionally, changes in prices and 
costs of production in Canada as compared with other countries and movements 
in the Canadian exchange rate played a significant role. 


In 1970 and 1971, Canada recorded unprecedented merchandise trade surpluses 
of $3.1 billion and $2.6 billion, resulting in positive balances in the current account. 
Earlier, the 1950s had been dominated by deficits in the merchandise balance and 
the 1960s had generated only small surpluses due in large measure to increased 
exports of metals and minerals and automotive products. The strength of the trade 
surplus early in the 1970s was partly a consequence of the Canada-U.S. Automo- 
tive Products Agreement concluded in 1965. In 1972 and 1973 the strong growth 
of the Canadian economy produced sharp increases in merchandise imports. This 
led to lower trade surpluses and a current account balance approaching zero. 
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Chart 10.1 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
Quarterly, Cat. 67-001. 


While in 1974 and 1975 Canada’s principal trading partners were suffering a 
recession, economic activity in Canada slowed but did not decline. In addition to 
producing a growth rate in imports that considerably outpaced the growth of 
Canadian exports, these cyclical effects promoted a more rapid growth in Canadi- 
an unit labour costs as compared with unit labour costs abroad. Throughout the 
1974-1976 period the competitive position of Canada on international markets 
deteriorated considerably, as labour costs increased more rapidly than in the 
United States, and as the Canadian dollar strengthened against the currencies of 
our major trading partners. These developments led to a serious deterioration in 
the merchandise balance. The trade balance strengthened again from mid-1976 
onwards as a result of relatively faster growth in the United States, Canada’s 
principal export market, and an improvement in Canada’s competitive position 
following primarily from the depreciation of the Canadian dollar. 


The widening of the current account deficit in recent years has been due largely to 
Significant changes which began to appear in 1973 in the services account: the 
increase in the travel account deficit, reflecting in part Canadians’ increasing 
preference for southern vacations, and the increase in outstanding international 
bond indebtedness, requiring large interest payments abroad. Additionally, the 
extent of foreign control of Canadian industry has led in recent years to a 
substantial increase in dividend payments abroad and payments for imported 
commercial services. 


Table 10.1 


Canadian Balance of International Payments 


1970 SA 1972 1973 1974 19S 1976 VOT, 1978 1979 
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Current account balance ................ 


Long-term capital flows 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, quarterly, cat. 67-601. 


In 1979, the current account deficit stood at $5.0 billion after reaching a level of 
$5.3 billion in 1978. Contributing to this improvement was the surplus on merchan- 


International 
Competitiveness 
and Exchange 
Rates 


dise trade, which stood at $4.0 billion, an.increase of $0.6 billion from 1978. This 
strong trade performance in 1979 was somewhat surprising in view of the relative 
weakness of the U.S. economy and the significant increase in imports of ma- 
chinery and equipment. While there was a deterioration in the trade balance with 
the United States, this was more than offset by strong increases in the trade 
balances with Japan and the European Economic Community (E.E.C.). In general, 
the strength of the merchandise trade balance in 1979 reflected stronger export 
prices and the improvement in Canada’s international competitive position which 
occurred in the past three years. However, the services account deficit continued 
to deteriorate in 1979 as the result of an increase in the deficit for interest and 
dividends, partially offset by an improvement of $0.6 billion on the travel account. 


Canada’s international competitive position has been cited as an important factor 
in changes in the current account during the 1970s. The movement of relative 
prices and costs and fluctuations in the exchange rate have had a decisive effect 
on the ability of Canadian businesses to compete on international markets and 
against imports at home. Thus they merit special attention. 


Chart 10.2 and Table 10.2 present a competitiveness index for the Canadian 
manufacturing sector. Essentially, this index is the ratio of a weighted average of 
unit labour costs in Canada’s 10 principal trading competitors to unit labour costs 
in Canada.” 


(1 


)A summary of the method used to calculate the competitiveness index appears at the bottom of 


Table 10.2. Further information may be obtained by consulting earlier editions of the Economic 
Review or contacting the Economic Analysis Division of the Department of Finance. 
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Chart 10.2 
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(1) Weighted average of unit labor costs of competing countries relative to unit labor costs in Canada, 
the unit labor costs being expressed in U.S. dollars. 


Source: Department of Finance. 


As indicated in Chart 10.2, Canada’s competitive position deteriorated steadily 
between 1962 and 1976 as a consequence of the increase in value of the 
Canadian dollar and the relatively strong economic performance in Canada 
vis-a-vis the United States, favouring relatively faster growth in unit labour costs in 
Canada. Substantial gains in competitiveness were realized in the last three years 
of the decade due to the significant depreciation of the Canadian dollar and the 
slower growth in labour costs. The Canadian dollar, which reached U.S. $1.039 in 
June 1976, fell to a low of U.S. $0.832 in February 1979. While the Canadian 
dollar closed 1979 at U.S. $0.857, up 1.6 per cent from the end of 1978, its 
average value in 1979 was down 2.7 per cent from the previous year. Compared 
with other ‘‘Group of Ten”’ currencies, the Canadian dollar underwent an effective 
depreciation (that is, weighted by values of trade) of 35 per cent between October 
1976 and December 1979. 


In addition to the effects of the declining exchange rate, the slowdown in Canadian 
wage costs during and after the anti-inflation controls period contributed to the 
recent gain in competitiveness. The improvement in competitiveness in the manu- 
facturing sector during the last three years was an important factor in the 
expansion of that sector in 1978 and 1979. 


Table 10.2 
Changes in Canada’s International Competitiveness 


Domestic U.S. dollar Domestic U.S. dollar 
Period currencies terms Period currencies terms 
(Percentage change) (Percentage change) 
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Note: Calculation of competitiveness index: The first step in this method is the calculation of the ratio of Canada’s unit labour costs to a 
multiple weighted average of her competitors’ unit labour costs. To calculate this latter average, each country is regarded as a market in 
which a price prevails which is termed the ‘‘shadow’’ import price. This ‘‘shadow’’ price is an average of unit labour costs of third 
countries exporting to the market in question; this average is weighted by the exporters’ share of the particular market's total imports of 
manufactured goods. As indicated by the expression ‘‘third countries’, Canada is excluded from this average. The next step is to take 
account of the fact that Canadian manufactured goods compete not only with the exports of third countries but with the domestic 
manufactures of each market. Each market is therefore assigned a new price which is a weighted average of the ‘‘shadow’”’ price and the 
unit labour costs in this market; the weights are the shares of imported and domestic goods in the market’s total absorption of 
manufactured goods. On the basis of these new prices a calculation is made of the average of competitors’ unit labour costs which is in 
fact a weighted average of these new prices; the weights are the shares of total exports of Canadian manufactured goods sold in each 
market. The last step is to include, in the calculation of the competitiveness index, a measurement of the competition from imports of 
foreign manufactured goods on the Canadian market. The total competitiveness index becomes a weighted average of the ratio between 
Canadian and competitors’ unit labour costs, as calculated in the foregoing stages, and of the ratio of Canadian unit labour costs to the 
Canadian “‘shadow”’ price. The first ratio is weighted by the share of Canadian manufactured production which is exported and the 
second ratio is weighted by the share consumed domestically. 

Source: Department of Finance. 


Merchandise Exports Canadian exports have always reflected the country’s important agricultural, forest 
and mineral resources and its relatively small population. Compared with other 
developed economies, a high proportion of Canadian exports consists of food, 
petroleum, natural gas, lumber, wood pulp and metal ores. In 1960, over 90 per 
cent of Canadian exporis consisted of natural resources in crude or processed 
form. During the 1960s, Canadian international trade grew more rapidly than that 
of the rest of the world and manufacturing was the sector most affected by this 
expansion. Finished products, which represented 8 per cent of total exports from 
Canada in 1960, increased considerably to 38 per cent of the total in 1969. The 
rapid increase in trade in automotive products, which followed the Canada-U.S. 
Automotive Products Agreement of 1965, was one of the principal factors in this 
transformation, although there was also a notable increase in exports of other 
finished products. 


The value of total merchandise exports grew very rapidly during the 1970s. From 
1970 to 1979 the value of total exports almost quadrupled, reflecting average 
annual increases of 6 per cent in volume and 10 per cent in price. There were no 
major changes in the composition of exports, each category of products having 
essentially the same share at the end of the 1970s as at the beginning. 


The growth in export volume was relatively stable between 1970 and 1972, while 
export price increases were relatively small. In the following three years export 
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prices increased at annual rates of 14 per cent, 33 per cent and 10 per cent 
respectively, producing a positive increase in the value of exports despite a serious 
drop in export volume during the 1974-1975 world recession. These large price 
increases resulted essentially from a worldwide surge in prices of natural 
resources, the most dramatic being the price of crude petroleum which quadru- 
pled in 1973. There were big increases in the Canadian export prices of wheat, 
forest products, petroleum, natural gas, metals and minerals during this period. 
After 1975 the increase in the volume of exports resumed the pace of the early 
1970s and average annual price increases fell below 10 per cent. 


The decade ended with a 24-per-cent increase in the value of exports in 1979, 
consisting of a 21-per-cent increase in prices and a 3-per-cent volume increase. 
The weakness in real growth of exports in 1979 was especially related to poor 
economic growth in the United States, particularly in the automobile industry, and 
to significant declines in exports of wheat. The strong rise in prices in 1979 
occurred throughout the large majority of categories of exports, with the largest 
increases being in wheat, petroleum, natural gas, petroleum products, metals and 
minerals. 


The composition of Canadian imports has also undergone considerable change 
since the early 1960s. The share of finished products in total Canadian imports 
increased from 50 per cent in 1960 to 60 per cent at the end of the 1960s and 
continued at that level during the 1970s. Excluding automotive products, whose 
share of total imports rose from 11 per cent in 1960 to about 25 per cent after 
1968, the proportion of finished products in imports has decreased since 1968. 
Imports of fabricated products, which constituted 24 per cent of total imports at 
the start of the 1960s, made up only 17 per cent at the end of the 1970s. 


The value of merchandise imports more than quadrupled between 1970 and 1979, 
implying an average annual growth of 7 per cent in volume and 9 per cent in price. 
Between 1971 and 1974, a period when the Canadian dollar was appreciating, the 
volume of imports grew rapidly with the growth rates exceeding 15 per cent in 
1972 and 1973. Although this growth occurred across all major categories, the 
most significant increases were recorded in imports of automotive products, other 
consumer goods, machinery and construction materials. This period of strong 
import growth was associated with strong advances in personal disposable income 
and increased domestic expenditure on machinery and construction. In 1975, 
imports of industrial materials were heavily influenced by the economic slowdown 
in Canada, resulting in a drop of 4.8 per cent in total imports. There were only 
small increases in import prices in the early 1970s, but as was the case with export 
prices, the 1973-1975 period was one of large price increases: 7 per cent in 1973, 
23 per cent in 1974 and 16 per cent in 1975. The prices of industrial materials, oil 
and machinery and equipment were among those most affected. After a brief 
respite in 1976, import prices resumed their upward climb with annual increases of 
over 12 per cent in the remainder of the decade. From 1976 to 1979, the growth in 
import volumes was substantial. In 1979, the volume of imports increased by 9 per 
cent, due in large measure to an increase of around 20 per cent in imports of 
machinery and equipment, as domestic investment expenditure on machinery and 
equipment increased by 9 per cent in real terms. 


During the 1970s, changes in the merchandise terms of trade (the ratio of export 
to import prices) generally followed fluctuations in the Canadian dollar. From 1970 
to 1972, when the Canadian dollar was gaining in value compared with the U.S. 
dollar, there were slight gains in the terms of trade, except for 1971 when export 
prices fell, reflecting falling prices for metals and minerals. In 1973 and 1974 the 
terms of trade rose 6.3 per cent and 8.2 per cent respectively, as Canada 
benefitted from worldwide price increases for natural resources. In 1975 the terms 
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of trade experienced a 4.8-per-cent decrease, partly as a result of the 4-per-cent 
depreciation of the Canadian dollar. The situation was similar in 1977 and 1978, 
the depreciation of the dollar leading to reductions of over 4 per cent in the terms 
of trade in both years. In 1979, as in 1973, worldwide price increases for natural 
resources meant significant increases in the prices for Canadian exports of wheat, 
crude oil, natural gas, petroleum products, metals and minerals. There was a 
resulting gain of 5.9 per cent in the terms of trade, despite a drop of 2.7 per cent 
in the exchange rate. 


Trade balances by major groups of products varied considerably during the 
1970s, although they had been relatively stable during the 1960s. The large 
increases in the price of wheat in 1973 and 1974 meant that wheat exports 
contributed some $2 billion to the trade surplus beginning in 1974. Canada’s 
balance on trade in crude oil and natural gas shifted from a deficit early in the 
1960s to a surplus of $1.5 billion in 1974. It then fell to more modest annual 
surpluses, reaching $1.2 billion in 1979. The deficit in the 1960s on trade in 
automotive products changed briefly to a small surplus early in the 1970s but 
since 1972 the trade balance for this item has deteriorated considerably, reaching 
a deficit of $3.2 billion in 1979. The substantial deterioration in the deficit in 1979 
reflected primarily the growing preference of Americans for small cars; Canada 
has specialized in the production of large finished vehicles. Overall, there have 
been marked fluctuations in the trade balance on other products, with a deficit of 
$1.5 billion in 1975 and a surplus of $3.8 billion in 1979. 


According to the merchandise trade classification used by Statistics Canada, the 
trade balance on end products, which was generally in deficit during the 1970s, 
reached a record deficit of $17 billion in 1979. However, this figure includes the 
deficit on automotive products and takes into account about $14 billion of 
imported machinery and equipment to be used in increasing the productive 
capacity of Canada. Offsetting the deficit on end products, the trade surpluses on 
fabricated materials and crude materials amounted to $12.3 billion and $4.7 billion 
respectively in 1979. 


The past decade witnessed some changes in the geographical pattern of Canadi- 
an trade. In many cases these were a continuation of trends that had emerged 
earlier. The proportion of total Canadian exports going to the United States 
increased from 56 per cent in 1960 to 70 per cent in the last three years. The 
share going to the United Kingdom, which was Canada’s second major trading 
partner during the 1960s, fell gradually from 17 per cent in 1960 to 11 per cent in 
1970 and to 4 per cent at the end of the decade. The shares of exports going to 
Japan increased slightly, reaching 6 per cent in 1979. Over the last two decades, 
the share of Canadian exports going to countries in the E.E.C. other than the 
United Kingdom remained essentially constant, averaging about 6 per cent. The 
share of other countries also remained unchanged at about 13 per cent. Exports 
to members of the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) rose 
from $126 million in 1969 to about $1.6 billion in 1979, or to about 3 per cent of 
total Canadian exports. 


The United States’ share of Canadian imports has remained basically the same as 
during the 1960s, at about 70 per cent. The United Kingdom's share fell gradually 
from 11 per cent in 1960 to about 3 per cent in recent years. Imports from Japan 
increased from an average of 2.3 per cent during the 1960s to 5 per cent during 
the 1970s. During the past decade the E.E.C. countries other than the United 
Kingdom continued to provide 6 per cent of Canadian imports, while the share of 
other countries excluding OPEC declined from 15 per cent early in the 1960s to 10 
per cent in the 1970s. Imports from OPEC countries were $300 million in 1970, or 
3 per cent of Canadian imports, and reached $2 billion in the period 1974-1976, or 
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an average of 9 per cent of total imports in this period. In 1978 and 1979, while 
imports from OPEC countries rose to more than $3 billion, they represented about 
6 per cent of total imports. 


While the deficit on services grew steadily after 1970, it swelled at an unprecedent- 
ed rate in the later years of the decade. From 1973 to 1979 this deficit increased 
by $7.1 billion, to a level of $9.6 billion. The travel, interest, dividend and other 
services components all contributed to the deterioration in the overall balance on 
the services account. However, the principal cause of the rapid increase in the 
deficit was the rise in interest payments, reflecting the worldwide increase in 
interest rates, the depreciation of the Canadian dollar, and the increased level of 
Canada’s external indebtedness following the heavy foreign borrowing which 
began in 1975. 


Canada’s Merchandise Trade Value Balances 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Canadian Statistical Review, Monthly, Cat. 11-003, and Bank of Canada 
Review, Monthly. 


Interest payments rose after 1974 at an average annual rate of 27 per cent, 
reaching $6.3 billion in 1979, an amount equivalent to 2.4 per cent of GNP. The 
deficit on interest payments climbed to $5.0 billion in 1979, four times greater than 
in 1975. This deterioration was caused primarily by the large increase in foreign 
borrowing. 


*) “Miscellaneous income’’, counted by Statistics Canada among ‘“‘other services’’, is included here 
with interest receipts and payments and is omitted from other services. 
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Table 10.3 


Canadian Balance of External Trade, in Current Dollars, by Country 


(Based on customs figures) 


19707", 1971 1972. 1973 1974 1975 1976 NSIT 1978 1979 

($ millions) 
POLO CIS LAOS ge iseee tos castoweccvanen 983 1,074 1,095 627 13 -1,944 100 1,297 1,929 -938 
BAY AUA) ase ee Mere Nec side enka s spirive 231 29 -107 803 801 930 876 726 794 1,940 
LAE ere 8 sate fe (0) 14 aan eee 763 558 436 599 802 596 748 668 406 694 
1 EG Alaa eat ay ee nee ae 391 174 -6 104 200 309 2) 411 -124 1,014 
1) EO) eet ent ih akan) -301 -333 -396 -590 -1,909 -2,271 -2,027 -1,680 -1,503 -1,874 
LO TING, ene cere kes ie he 802 701 458 Soc 758 992 564 801 1,402 2,005 
SO tall Wee. Peete ees Ae cere eee 2,.086102,201 1481 &2:095 720 = -1,387 982 Pee 2,905 2,841 
Notes: 


“) EEC-6 includes: Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, Luxembourg and the Netherlands. 
(2) OPEC includes Algeria, Bahrein, Ecuador, Gabon, Indonesia, Iran, lrag, Kuwait, Libya, Nigeria, Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, the United 


Arab Emirates and Venezuela. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Exports, annual, cat. 65-202 and Imports, annual, cat. 65-203. 
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Net new issues of Canadian securities abroad, which were about $0.6 billion in 
1973, rose to $4.2 billion in 1975, $8.1 billion in 1976, and averaged around 

$4.6 billion in the remainder of the decade. Outstanding external bond indebted- 
ness has almost tripled since 1973, increasing from $16 billion to about $44 billion 
at the end of 1979. Since about 80 per cent of the external bond debt is 
denominated in foreign currency terms, the depreciation of the Canadian dollar 
since October 1976 has directly increased the cost of servicing this debt. Also 
contributing to the deficit on interest payments has been the worldwide escalation 
in interest rates that has occurred since 1973. 


The deficit on dividend receipts and payments also increased throughout the 
1970s, rising from $0.5 billion in 1974 to $1.5 billion in 1979. This deterioration 
occurred even though direct investment abroad by Canadians exceeded direct 
foreign investment in Canada for the period 1973-1979 as a whole. Retained 
earnings are not included in the direct investment flows recorded in the Canadian 
balance of payments. Taking these into account, over the decade, direct invest- 
ment in Canada far exceeded Canadian direct investment abroad, and this 
contributed to the increasing deficit on net dividend payments. The deterioration 
of the balance on dividends in 1978 was explained in part by increased dividend 
payments in the fourth quarter as a number of companies availed themselves of 
the opportunity to distribute to shareholders tax-paid surpluses accumulated prior 
to 1972, before the expiry at the end of 1978 of certain tax advantages pertaining 
to such distributions. The lifting in October 1978 of Anti-Inflation Board controls 
on dividend payments also contributed to the increase in dividend payments in the 
fourth quarter of 1978 and during 1979. 


After 1974 the deficit in the travel account increased considerably, adding to the 
deterioration of the overall deficit on services. During the 1960s, Canadian deficits 
on travel had been relatively insignificant. In the period 1969-1974 the deficit 
increased slightly, fluctuating between $200 and $300 million. The travel balance 
with the United States was in surplus through 1962-1974, partially offsetting an 
increasing deficit with other countries. From 1974 to 1975 the travel balance with 
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(1) Does not include miscellaneous income, part of which consists of income fram short- 
term and long-term investments. 
(2) Includes miscellaneous income. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of international 
Payments, Quarterly, Cat. 67-001. 


the U.S. swung from a surplus of $132 million to a deficit of $250 million, while the 
deficit with other countries remained above $400 million. During the period 
1976-1978 a strong increase in payments to the U.S. and to other countries 
pushed the travel account further into deficit. The deficit reached a high of $1.7 
billion in 1978, $0.9 billion of which was with the U.S. In 1979, with a reduction in 
Canadian travel expenditure in the U.S. and increased expenditure in Canada by 
visitors from countries other than the U.S., the deficit was reduced by $0.6 billion 
to $1.1 billion. The reduction in Canadian travel outlays in the U.S. was explained 
in part by the inhibiting effect of the gasoline shortages which hit the U.S. in the 
summer of 1979. The improvement in receipts from other countries was due to the 
weakness of the Canadian dollar as compared with overseas currencies which has, 
since 1978, encouraged significant increases in the number of visitors from 
countries overseas. 


The rapid expansion of the deficit in the travel account during the 1975-1978 
period was due in large part to a more rapid growth of real income in Canada than 
abroad (especially in the U.S.) and to a deterioration of the competitive position of 
the Canadian tourist industry until 1977. Certain structural changes, such as the 
increasing preference of Canadians for southern vacations in the winter, were also 
important. These factors were responsible for the steady increase in the number of 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Travel Between Canada and Other Countries, Quarterly, Cat. 66-001. 


Canadians travelling abroad and the equally steady decline in visitors to Canada 
during the 1973-1977 period. The number of Canadian travellers returning to 
Canada increased from 32 million in 1974 to 39 million in 1977, while the number 
of visitors to Canada decreased from 38 million in 1973 to 33 million in 1977. After 
1976, the competitive position of the Canadian tourist industry improved consider- 
ably with the depreciation of the Canadian dollar. However, the total number of 
visitors to Canada remained roughly unchanged at 33 million. There was a slight 
increase in visitors from overseas, as their numbers rose from 1.7 million in 1977 to 
2.0 million in 1979. The number of Canadians travelling abroad was unchanged in 
1978 and fell to 36 million in 1979 due to the drop in travel to the U.S. 


Another item in the services balance which contributed to its deterioration was 
“other services’. This component rose from a deficit of $0.5 billion in 1970 to one 
of $1.3 billion in 1979, as a consequence of increased payments for commercial 
services to Canadian companies, including administrative and other professional 
services, royalties, patents, copyrights, rentals, advertising, registered trademarks 
and other similar services. The cost of many of these services is payable in foreign 
currency, and increased in line with the depreciation in the Canadian dollar. 
Furthermore, since transfers to or from subsidiary companies represent 80 per 
cent of total payments and 70 per cent of receipts for commercial services, and 
since the stock of foreign investment in Canada is far larger than the stock of 
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Canadian investment abroad, a proportional increase in the economic activity of 
Canada and her chief trading partners results in an increase of the deficit for 
business Services. 


During the 1970s, the major share of foreign financing in Canada continued to be 
in the form of long-term capital inflows, either as direct investment, involving 
foreign ownership and control, or as portfolio investment, consisting primarily of 
foreign purchases of bonds. Overall, long-term capital movements produced a net 
inflow of $4.9 billion in the 1970-1974 period, compared with an accumulated net 
inflow of $22.7 billion between 1975 and 1979. 


Bond issues abroad have become an increasingly significant source of financing 
since the early 1960s, and have produced the greater part of net long-term capital 
inflows. This trend continued in the early 1970s and from 1975 our long-term 
capital inflows were almost exclusively made up of bonds. Net capital inflows from 
the sale of Canadian bonds, including net new issues and trade in outstanding 
issues, totalled $32 billion in the 1970-1979 period, including $28 billion since 
1975. Net direct investment (excluding undistributed profits), which in the early 
1950s implicitly represented almost all the net inflow of long-term capital, was an 
important source of funds only in the first three years of the decade. Small net 
direct investment inflows occurred in 1973 and 1974; thereafter the balance 
turned negative with a cumulative net outflow of $4.5 billion resulting over the 
1975-1979 period. Takeovers of foreign corporations by Canadians were in large 
measure behind the particularly large outflow of $2.1 billion which occurred on 
direct investment account in 1978. 


Policies regarding takeovers of Canadian companies by foreigners, the buying 
back of foreign-controlled companies by the Canada Development Corporation 
and certain provincial governments, and takeovers of foreign firms through merg- 
ers or purchases have all been significant factors contributing to the drop in net 
direct investment. Factors which have contributed to the increase in bond sales 
abroad include: the suspension in June 1975 of the 15-per-cent withholding tax on 
interest on foreign-held long-term bonds; higher interest rates in Canada than 
those prevailing on the U.S. and Euro-bond markets, the spread being particularly 
large in 1975 and 1976; the growth of the share of bonds in total Canadian 
financing, both domestic and foreign; and the increase in the financial require- 
ments of the provinces and their Crown corporations, both tending to obtain a 
large proportion of their loans abroad. Since 1975, net new issues of Canadian 
bonds placed abroad by the provinces have totalled approximately $13 billion, 
compared to $8.5 billion by corporations, $3.1 billion by the Government of 
Canada and $1.1 billion by municipalities. 


Portfolio investment other than in Canadian bonds continued to account for a 
negligible share of the total long-term capital movement in the 1970s. Among 
other items in the long-term capital account, a net outflow of $4 billion for the 
decade as a whole was recorded for export credits granted by the federal 
government. Development aid in the form of loans and subscriptions by the 
Government of Canada increased significantly during the 1970s, accounting for a 
net outflow of $3 billion. Other long-term capital movements, which include bank 
loans, mortgage transactions, insurance fund movements and deferred transfers of 
funds by migrants, constituted a net inflow of over $3 billion in the last two years 
and totalled approximately $5.4 billion for the decade as a whole. A large part of 
the inflow in 1979 consisted of borrowings by the federal government. 


During the 1970s, short-term capital movements reflected the existence of large 
reserves of very liquid and mobile capital which reacted vigorously to spreads 
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between interest rates, changes in other components of the balance of payments, 
and variations in exchange rates. For the period 1970-1975 as a whole, short-term 
capital movements, including net errors and omissions, were subject to irregular 
movements resulting in a net outflow of $2.2 billion. The balancing item, ‘‘net 
errors and omissions’, representing all unidentified transactions in both the current 
and capital accounts, increased in size during this period and was regularly 
indicative of outflows during the past decade. 


In 1976 interest rates in Canada reached high levels compared with the U.S., 
resulting in large inflows of long-term capital. The surplus produced by the 
combined current account balance and long-term capital inflow was offset by a 
major net outflow of short-term capital of $3.6 billion, including an outflow of $3.7 
billion for net errors and omissions. Many developments of an economic or political 
nature gave rise to the view that the high level of the exchange rate which 
prevailed in 1976 would eventually drop, and these expectations were in part 
behind the large acquisitions by Canadians of short-term foreign holdings in that 
year. The dramatic rise of the errors and omissions item reflected, at least in part, 
some delay in converting the record volume of long-term foreign borrowing into 
Canadian funds, in expectation of a decline in value of the Canadian dollar. 


Sizeable outflows of short-term capital also occurred in 1977 and 1978, partly for 
speculative reasons and partly because of a narrowing of the spread in short-term 
interest rates which made the holding of foreign assets more attractive. In 1979, 
following three years of net outflows, there was a net inflow of $3.5 billion in . 
short-term capital. If net errors and omissions are excluded, this inflow reached a 
record $7.9 billion, resulting from an increase of $4.1 billion in chartered banks’ 
net foreign currency holdings with non-residents and a net inflow of $2.2 billion for 
other short-term transactions. 


At December 31, 1969 Canada’s official international reserves amounted to U.S. 
$3,106 million (Canadian $3,332 million). In 1970 and 1971, official reserves rose 
appreciably when the government acted to resist upward pressures on the 
Canadian dollar. Official reserves subsequently underwent moderate fluctuations 
and stood at U.S. $5,843 million at the end of 1976. In 1977, when pressures on 
the Canadian dollar were at their strongest, reserves fell by $1,421 million (on a 
balance of payments basis, which excludes valuation adjustments). 


In October 1977, as a consequence of the reduced level of reserves and the 
continuing downward pressure on the Canadian dollar, the government announced 
the creation of a standby line of credit with Canadian chartered banks under which 
the Government of Canada could borrow up to U.S. $1.5 billion. During 1978 the 
authorities took additional steps to ensure that the government was in a position to 
replenish reserves should circumstances require. These included increasing the line 
of credit with Canadian chartered banks to U.S. $2.5 billion and opening a new 
line of credit of U.S. $3.0 billion with American and other foreign banks. Drawings 
on these lines of credit amounted to U.S. $2.7 billion in that year. The Canadian 
government also borrowed U.S. $2.2 billion on long-term capital markets in the 
United States and West Germany. Drawings on the lines of credit are identified by 
Statistics Canada as official monetary liabilities; the other borrowings appear in 
the long-term capital account. At the end of 1978, Canadian reserves amounted 
to U.S. $4.6 billion while official monetary liabilities amounted to U.S. $2.7 billion. 


In 1979, contributing to a fall in official reserves, the Canadian government made 
repayments totalling U.S. $2.4 billion on the standby credit lines. However, 
contributing to a rise in reserves were the proceeds of long-term placements 
abroad of 1.5 billion Swiss francs (U.S. $880 million) and 100 billion Japanese yen 
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(U.S. $484 million). Canada’s official international reserves stood at U.S. $3,887 
million ($4,132 million Canadian) at the end of 1979, down from U.S. $4,566 
million at the end of 1978; net repayments of foreign current debt more than 
accounted for the decrease. 


At the end of 1979, Canada’s official international reserves included 22.2 million 
ounces of gold with a book value of U.S. $1,023 million. The book value of 
Canada’s gold reserves is based on the former official price of SDR 35 per fine 
ounce, equivalent to U.S. $46.11 at the end of last year. The large rise in the price 
of gold in the past three years, at a time when other components of Canada’s 
reserves were declining, has led to a substantial shift in the composition of 
reserves should gold be valued at market prices. In December 1979, it was 
announced that up to one million ounces of gold would be sold from official 
holdings. The purpose of the gold sales program was to re-establish a more 
balanced portfolio of reserve assets with a larger proportion held in interest 
earning assets. Using market values at that time, the gold held in reserves by the 
Exchange Fund Account was worth approximately U.S. $10 billion and constituted 
about three-quarters of total reserves. 


11. The Government Sector 


Federal Budget 
Balances 


This chapter examines developments in the federal government, the provincial- 
local-hospital sector, the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans (C/QPP), as well as 
in the total government sector. It also presents some international comparisons of 
budget balances and government expenditures. Unless otherwise stated, this 
chapter is based on national accounts calendar year data. 


There were important developments in the government sector over the course of 
the 1970s. The decade began with relatively rapid growth of government expendi- 
tures building to a peak at mid-decade. The latter part of the decade was 
characterized by the emergence of an express policy of expenditure restraint, 
which led to much more moderate rates of expenditure growth in relation to gross 
national product (GNP). In the first half of the decade the fiscal position of all 
levels of government tended to surplus, despite significant increases in expendi- 
ture, and in the latter half, large deficits appeared. 


In the early 1970s, as is shown in Table 11.1, the federal budget position on a 
national accounts basis remained relatively close to balance. During this period, 
the federal budget balance swung from a surplus of $266 million or 0.3 per cent of 
GNP in 1970 to a deficit of $566 million or 0.5 per cent of GNP in 1972. It then 
returned to a surplus position of over $1 billion or 0.8 per cent of GNP in 1974 as 
revenue growth outpaced soaring expenditures. In contrast to the early 1970s, the 
second half of the decade was characterized by budget deficits which were large 
in historical perspective, both in absolute terms and in relation to GNP. They 
began in 1975 when the federal government ran a deficit of nearly $4 billion or 
2.3 per cent of GNP. This deficit resulted from a slowdown in revenue growth 
originating from a cyclically weakening economy and large tax cuts at the same 
time as expenditures continued to expand at rates in excess of 20 per cent. Since 
1976, the growth of expenditures has been restrained as a matter of policy. In 
1976 expenditure restraint and the absence of major tax cuts led to a small 
reduction in the deficit. The deficit increased in both 1977 and 1978 reaching 
$11.4 billion or 4.9 per cent of GNP in 1978 as a result of significant tax 
reductions. In 1979 the deficit declined markedly to $9.2 billion, or 3.5 per cent of 
GNP. This turnaround can be attributed to the combination of tight expenditure 
restraint and revenue recovery associated with the expiry of temporary tax cuts in 
effect in 1978 and with strong growth of corporate profits. 


The cyclically-adjusted federal balance—i.e., the balance adjusted to remove 
estimates of the automatic response of revenues and unemployment insurance 
benefits to cyclical changes in the economy‘")— shifted from an average surplus of 
0.2 per cent of GNP in the 1960s to an average deficit of 1.4 per cent of GNP over 
the 1970s and a deficit of 2.8 per cent of GNP in 1979, as indicated in the 
reference tables. These cyclically-adjusted budget balances are similar to actual 


(“) The methodology of cyclical adjustment is the same as discussed in earlier Economic Reviews, 
except that a sharper slowdown in the average annual trend productivity growth after 1973 is now 
assumed (see Chapter 3). 
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Table 11.1 
Federal Government 


Revenue, Expenditure and Net Position 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


Surplus or 
Revenue Expenditure deficit (—) 
(Per cent of 

($m) (Per cent) ($m) (Per cent) ($m) GNP) 
igoee fee 15,262 1333 266 eS 
17,241 11.0 17,386 13.9 -145 -0.2 
19,560 1325 20,126 15.8 -—566 -0.5 
22,809 16.6 22,422 11.4 387 O:3 
29,978 S14 28,869 28.8 1,109 0.8 
31,703 5.8 35,508 23.0 -3,805 -2.3 
SD AS7 11.8 38,793 9.3 -3,356 -1.8 
36, 146 2.0 43,839 13.0 -7,693 -3.7 
37,644 4.1 49,001 11.8 -11,357 -4.9 
43,269 14.9 52,438 720 -9,169 -3.5 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


Federal Revenue 
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balances during 1970-1972, show surpluses which are smaller than actual budget 
surpluses during 1973 and 1974, and reveal deficits which are smaller than actual 
deficits during 1975-1979. Discretionary changes in tax and expenditure patterns 
were responsible for reducing cyclically-adjusted budget surpluses or increasing 
cyclically-adjusted budget deficits during 1970-1972 and in 1975, 1977 and 1978. 
The strength of the fiscal drag—i.e., the automatic revenue increase generated by 
economic growth—was quite visible in 1973 and 1974. The cyclically-adjusted 
deficit declined significantly in 1979 for the same reasons as the actual budget 
deficit. 


Comparison of the actual and cyclically-adjusted federal budget balances in 1979 
indicates that about one-fifth of the current deficit may be viewed as arising from 
the automatic response of revenues and unemployment insurance benefit pay- 
ments to the below-average level of activity at which the economy is now assumed 
to be operating. These estimates are, of course, largely dependent upon the 
assumptions made concerning what exactly constitutes an average level of 
economic activity. For instance, if it is assumed that the 1979 average unemploy- 
ment rate of 7.5 per cent is indicative of an average or close to an average level of 
activity, as has been suggested by some, then the cyclically-adjusted budget 
balance would be the same as the actual in 1979 and no portion of the deficit 
could be attributed to automatic stabilizers. 


Federal government revenue increased at an average rate of 11.6 per cent per 
year over the decade, less than the 12.6-per-cent average growth rate of GNP. 
The first half of the 1970s was generally characterized by high growth rates and 
the second half by relatively lower growth rates of federal government revenues. 
Consequently, these revenues increased from 18.1 per cent of GNP in 1970 to 
peak at 20.3 per cent of GNP in 1974, declined thereafter to reach a trough of 
16.3 per cent of GNP in 1978 and increased somewhat in 1979 to 16.6 per cent of 
GNP. Discretionary tax measures were quite important during this period and 
Table 11.2 illustrates the estimated revenue impact in 1979 of measures intro- 
duced since 1972. Table 11.3, which serves as background for the following 
discussion on federal revenues, indicates that there has been no clear trend during 


the decade in the changes affecting the shares of the various types of tax 
revenues in GNP, although these shares have varied considerably from year to 
year. Inter-year variations in these shares are explained for the most part by 
cyclical variations and the first-year impact of discretionary changes which did not 
follow a smooth time path as noted in Table 11.2. 


Table 11.2 
The Impact on Revenue in 1979 of Discretionary Tax 
Measures Introduced Since 1972”) 


Impacts 
Measure Budget 1979 
($ millions) 
Two-year write-off for manufacturing and processing equipment...... May 1972 -425 
Reduction in basic rate for manufacturing and processing profits as 
EMA MOY Se es rset nes eens a sco sabe ea uaced wenceste cg ator ores May 1972 -400 
Increase in basic personal and married exemptions .........00..00ccce. February 1973 -360 
Cumulative revenue loss from indexation of individual income tax... February 1973 -—6,000 
Individual income tax cut of 5% with $100 minimum and $500 
OTP LITE Ed LE Pa ea etre ee ee ee eee ree eee ee February 1973 cd fas) 8 
Increase of 5% tax cut minimum from $100 to $150 as of January 
TT, TCT e seen cls nace eet. oF Mem ert WR eR oes OR SP CRC A a November 1974 -480 
Increase in tax cut to 8% with $200 minimum and $500 maximum.. November 1974/June 1975 -630 
$1000 deduction for interest income as of January 1, 1974 ............ November 1974 -470 
Non-deductibility of royalties and taxes net of resource allowance 
for resource industries in the calculation of taxable income .......... November 1974/June 1975 300 
Elimination of sales tax on clothing and footwea? ..............cccecee November 1974 -435 
Reduction in sales tax rate for building materials .............0.c. November 1974 -650 
Sales tax exemption for transportation, construction and water 
TS CUSHING Fe Tae SLeh UT TS G02 0 | eee ean eatin ees roa ent) SRR NES SS: a November 1974 —265 
MAS ONMELOX ClSCal a Xomereet ce hes an ee. SRO tes et Me cana eae June 1975/September 1978 428 
Mee MereL eK CRO CMT oie eee Mere otgeeetnag ates tcnne Mee A van ep amas oneraces June 1975/March 1977/ 
November 1978 -395 
Increase in personal employment expense deduction |... March 1977/November 1978 -360 
Tax relief in respect of busiNeSS INVENTOTIES ........ March 1977 -400 
mo) reduction in rate of federal Sales tax ...........cn:ceseeieneneeernsene creas November 1978 -1,060 
muRGMRE MICTOCRADOVCE Fe Aiy Sd 8 cicero Sener rae tomas -1,425 
GIA ATEN So fo hale: ORR Ran ect n te PORE IE NS MERC weer eee een Scene -14,177 


\) The table estimates the impact of tax and tariff charges introduced subsequent to the 1971 tax reform. The table does not include the 
oil export charge which was more than matched on the expenditure side by the introduction of the oil import compensation payments, 
the refundable child tax credit whose introduction accompanied the reduction of family allowance payments or the transfer of personal 
income tax points to the provinces under the Established Programs Financing Arrangement of 1977. 

Source: Department of Finance estimates. 
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Table 11.3 
Federal Government Revenue 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


Average 
annual 
growth 

rate 
1970) 1972 OAS S7G 1978 1979 1969-1979 
($ millions) (Per cent) 
Direct taxes—persons 
Personal incometaxesr at ect Med eer eer 6,413 7,969 11,130 14,489 13,254 15,971 t12 
Employer/employee contributions to government 
DSMISIONMUNOS: sce. dice atte otha a ae ce 533 620 866° HOTT 1,280) Set 107 8.5 
Employer/employee unemployment insurance con- 
EPIDUTOUISY 2c. roan pach ak coke eka stae eee 490 696 1,542 2,476 2,814 2,799 18.9 
a a f=) eee eee en etry Caer eR eR CR OEE EA Rien ah CUTS 7,436 9,285 13,538 18,042 17,348 19,877 11.8 
Direct taxes— 
COL DORABONMS ote ce iss be ee mers oun hea ee ee ae 2216 2,901 5,012 35, 1502 25, 5c6" 9246 Tee, 
Indirect taxes 
Sales and other excise taxes ............ccecccececccccceececeessesees 2,664 3,340 4,351 4,345 5,255 5,094 6.7 
OMEX DOM NECN er irs Miia sapere ea hee ee _ — 1,618 700 294 728 — 
CASOIMES ON CIS TE a rol rca nike wots ke aa etek en ene — — — 634 567 428 — 
CUSTOMS CUIICS 72 akan ctnsewtck cn eines ae ee 802) 11365) 2,780.22. 014-2 bot Ode 13.8 
EXCISECONUIGS se Seite Ah nce ENO, rk Oe aria RAN Se 550 630 730 823 867 898 Sui 
OLUg1S EAN nee a MOR Noe re RPE TREN eRe re AY Be LOE Me EO PPR 18 aS) 16 85 135 179 23.9 
ee eon See eer eM cme RNa: Reet Sem ECT be Oe 4,034 5,121 8495 8601 9,709 10,336 9.9 
LVESTMOML MI COMI t nenre dks cyclen meee a neem 1,279 1,684. e2.116. <2.626-5.73'825 = -4)320 14.6 
OMGERISVGRUEG cs 253.8 cae on ge tear eae 503 569 Bi Fiet O1Se 41226", 1 48s V2 
Rotate Vein ed. batn cetacean ene eee ert eee 15,528 19,560 29,978 35,437 37,644 43,269 TAS 
(Per cent of GNP) 
DGC faxeS=—DEIGONS can | ncccsueeaee ene ee eee cou 8.8 9.2 9.4 Tiss) (6 
DiLegt taxes COM OaiOnS <a... cgay an eh eae cine an 2.8 3.4 ooh 2.4 2.8 
GING Ct TANS taht pn 5 cer, «. ie ene tear gt) Meade Sod 4.7 4.9 5.8 4.5 4.2 4.0 
IWESTIMEN LENO DING paca oleae enh one de ca eae ee uae Wes: ae 1.4 1.4 hi bY 
CRCROVERUG st cee th 8. en 25 a Me iene mee 0.6 OS 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.6 
OLA IOVENUON, reel Babe souks serene Raat EEL ae copes 18.1 18.6 20.3 18.5 16.3 16.6 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


Federal direct taxes on persons increased from 8.7 per cent of GNP in 1970 to 9.4 
per cent of GNP in 1976, declined in 1977 and 1978 to 8.5 and 7.5 per cent 
respectively, and recovered somewhat to 7.6 per cent of GNP in 1979. These 
trends are explained by the trajectory of personal income taxes which are the main 
source of revenue in this particular tax category. These taxes grew rapidly during 
1973-1976 in response to a significant surge in the growth of personal incomes 
and in spite of a number of discretionary tax reductions. They declined in dollar 
terms in 1977 and 1978 due to a slowdown in the growth of personal incomes, the 
transfer of tax points to the provinces under the Established Programs Financing 
Arrangements in 1977, and temporary discretionary tax reductions in 1978. The 
expiry of the temporary measures introduced in 1978 and an increase in the 
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growth rate of personal income led to a resumption of growth of personal income 
tax collections in 1979. Collections in 1979 were, however, reduced to some 
extent as a result of the adoption of the federal child tax credit as part of a reform 
of family allowances. Inflation-induced increases in personal income tax revenues 
were reduced with the indexation of the income tax system effective January 1, 
1974. However, the working of the indexation scheme has important implications 
for the growth of revenues. Since the personal income tax base is indexed to the 
previous year’s (ending in September) rate of price inflation, the growth of 
personal income tax revenues tends to exceed the growth of nominal GNP in 
periods of increasing rates of inflation and would lag behind during periods of 
decelerating rates of inflation. The relatively large growth in revenues in 1974 and 
the small growth in revenues in 1977 are partly explained by this phenomenon. 


Employer/employee contributions to government pensions and unemployment 
insurance are the other major components of direct personal taxes. Unemploy- 
ment insurance contributions have grown substantially over the decade, reflecting 
successive premium rate increases due to high levels of unemployment and to the 
revised financing arrangements of the system. Contributions to government pen- 
sion funds have grown throughout the decade but have remained relatively 
constant as a share of total revenue. 


Direct taxes on corporations exhibit a more volatile growth pattern reflecting in 
part the greater sensitivity of corporate profits to cyclical changes. These tax 
liabilities increased from 2.7 per cent of GNP in 1970 to reach a peak of 3.4 per 
cent of GNP in 1974 and then declined to 2.4 per cent of GNP in 1977 and 1978. 
A marked improvement in corporate profits in 1979 contributed to a renewed 
growth of corporate tax liabilities and their GNP share rebounded somewhat to 
2.8 per cent that year. This tax liability behaviour parallels the strength of the 
corporate sector in the 1971-1974 period and the subsequent weakness in the 
1975-1977 period. A number of discretionary measures introduced in the 1970s 
also had an important effect on corporate income tax liabilities. 


Indirect taxes hovered around 4.8 per cent of GNP in the early 1970s, but jumped 
to 5.8 per cent of GNP in 1974 in response to large revenues, in the first full year 
of collections, from the oil export charge introduced in 1973. The declining trend in 
the GNP share of indirect taxes in the latter half of the 1970s, to 4 per cent of 
GNP in 1979, is explained by discretionary tax reductions and declines in the oil 
export charge. Sales taxes, which form the largest source of revenue under the 
indirect taxes category, declined in dollar terms in 1979 reflecting the reduction of 
the general tax rate from 12 to 9 per cent. The decline in the GNP share of indirect 
taxes would have been even larger in 1979 had there not been a 148-per-cent 
increase in oil export tax revenues that year in response to a widening of the gap 
between domestic and international oil prices. 


Investment income registered relatively stable annual increases of around 13 per 
cent over the 1970-1976 period. In the following two years, 1977 and 1978, 
buoyed by remitted profits, revenue from this source grew at approximately 20 per 
cent. Slower growth in 1979 reflects the rundown of government cash balances 
and the corresponding decline in interest income. In terms of percentages of GNP, 
investment income has remained relatively stable at about 1.5 per cent. 


Federal Expenditure Federal expenditure increased at an average rate of 14.6 per cent over the 1970s, 
with greater growth occurring in 1972, 1974 and 1975 due to enrichment of | 
important individual programs and/or the response of indexed programs to high 
inflation rates. Federal expenditure as a percentage of GNP increased from 17.8 
per cent in 1970 to peak at 21.5 per cent in 1975 and declined to 20.1 per cent in 
1979. Among the major components of federal expenditures displayed in Table 
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11.4, the most rapid growth over the decade occurred in subsidies, and interest on 
the public debt. Goods and services expenditures, and gross capital formation 
displayed the lowest rates of growth. The growth rates of transfers to persons and 
other levels of government were somewhat higher than that of the total. 


Table 11.4 
Federal Government Expenditure 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


Average 
annual 
growth 

rate 

1969- 

1970 1972 1974 1976 1978 1979 1979 

ESSERE SET ES RNG Aree nifone OMe, | cee a (ee 
GOO0S ANG-SEFVICES: -.iacccuaeeenan. 4,551 5,452 7,408 9,665 41,955 12,499 11.4 
Transfers to Persons ..........c.0.c ce 4,057 6,186 8,705 Vijo3d 14,616 14,699 15a 
SUDSICIGSs cue hats Sher eek 589 596 2,060 aio yPal| 2,372 2987 18.3 
Gapitalassistance coe etic 97 181 193 332 467 499 19.0 
Transfers to non-residents .............. 244 PAT if 403 537 1,004 (51 1Sen 
Interest on the public debt .............. 1,862 Zs208 2,961 4,519 6,410 8,092 Wai 
Transfers to other levels of govern- 

POMELORAR Nett Core ee 3,397 4,558 6,165 S22 10,857 11,786 15.8 
Gross capital formation .......0.0..0....... 465 623 974 1,158 1,320 1119 8.7 
Wotal GxXpenGuture seca 155262 20,126 28,869 38,793 49,001 52,438 14.6 

(Per cent of GNP) 

Goods and services |... 5.3 5.2 5.0 al 5:2 4.8 
Transfers tO Persons ..........c cence 4.7 og Se) 6.0 6.3 ome) 
SUDSIGIOS ete. iene. Bee atau 0.7 0.6 1.4 ules ne) La 
Capital:assistances..s.::.<exacceen 0.14 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 
Transfers to non-residents .............. 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.3 
Interest on the public debt .............. 2.2 Za 2.0 2.4 2.8 3.1 
Transfers to other levels of govern- 

[SAL = MLE Serine te ee ae ee 4.0 4.3 4.2 4.5 4.7 4.5 
Gross capital formation .......0.0.0.00...... O25 0.6 0.7 0.6 0.6 0.4 
Total expenditure .......0..0....ccc ccc 17-8 Tort 19.6 20:5 21.3 20.1 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


Transfers to persons contributed significantly to the large expenditure growth rates 
of 1972, 1974 and 1975, and increased from 4.7 per cent of GNP in 1970 to 6.4 
per cent of GNP in 1975. Major revisions to the unemployment insurance program 
in 1972 and a large increase in the unemployment rate in 1975, which affected 
unemployment insurance benefits, and the enrichment of family allowances in 
1974 resulted in large increases in transfers in these years. The indexing of the 
social welfare programs also began in 1974 and contributed significantly to 
expenditure growth particularly in 1974 and 1975. Just as transfers to persons 
were key factors in the rapid growth of expenditures in the first half of the decade, 
they have been significant elements in the spending restraint program of recent 
years. As a percentage of GNP, they declined from the 1975 peak of 6.4 per cent 
to 5.6 per cent in 1979. The interruption of indexing virtually stopped any growth 
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in family allowances in 1976, and further cutbacks, which accompanied the 
introduction of the child tax credit, account for the large reduction recorded in 
payments under this plan in 1979. Unemployment insurance benefits dropped in 
1979 following the cutbacks in this program announced in September 1978. The 
reductions in family allowance payments and unemployment insurance benefits 
combined to eliminate any growth in transfers to persons in 1979 in spite of the 
increased guaranteed income supplement paid to pensioners that year. 


Subsidies increased from 0.7 per cent of GNP in 1970 to peak at 1.8 per cent of 
GNP in 1975, declined thereafter to reach a trough of 1 per cent of GNP in 1978 
but edged up to 1.1 per cent of GNP in 1979. The phenomenal increase in the 
dollar value of subsidies over the 1970s is almost entirely due to the oil import 
compensation program. These oil payments peaked in 1975 and then started to 
decline as the gap between domestic and international oil prices narrowed until 
1979 when they rose again sharply as a result of renewed advances in internation- 
al oil prices. Other jumps in subsidy outlays in 1974 and 1975 resulted from 
increased dairy subsidies and higher payments to the railways. Another factor is 
the western grain stabilization program, introduced in fiscal year 1976/77, under 
which benefits were first paid in 1978. 


Interest on the public debt grew on average 17.7 per cent a year over the decade 
and 22.3 per cent a year since 1974. Interest payments accounted for about 

2.2 per cent of GNP over the period 1970-1975 but showed a trend increase in the 
next four years to reach 3.1 per cent of GNP in 1979. The more rapid increases of 
the latter years reflect both higher interest rates and large increases in outstanding 
debt. Interest costs, which made up 12.2 per cent of total expenditures in 1970, 
fell to 10.3 per cent by 1974 but rose to 15.4 per cent in 1979. 


Transfers to other levels of government grew on average 15.8 per cent over the 
1970s or from 4 per cent of GNP in 1970 to 4.5 per cent of GNP in 1979 witha 
peak of 4.8 per cent of GNP in 1977. Payments under the shared cost programs 
and the Canada Assistance Plan in 1971, under the equalization scheme in 1974, 
and under the revenue guarantee program in 1975 and 1977 were key elements in 
explaining the large growth rates of transfers to other levels of government in these 
particular years. These transfers have risen moderately since 1976—on average 
by 11.3 per cent per year. However, this is partly a reflection of the gradual 
termination of the old revenue guarantee program. Excluding this item, the 
average annual growth rate has been 13.7 per cent since 1976. This is particularly 
high given the fact that further tax points were transferred to the provinces in 1977 
to replace a portion of the federal cash funding of three established shared cost 
programs. 


Federal expenditures on goods and services increased on average 11.4 per cent 
over the decade, less than the growth of total expenditures. The GNP share of 
these expenditures declined from 5.3 per cent in 1970 to 4.9 per cent in 1973, but 
increased to 5.3 per cent in 1977, before declining again to 4.8 per cent in 1979. 
The period 1974-1977 witnessed the highest growth rate in this category mainly 
because of strong inflationary pressures. With the onset of the federal restraint 
program, wage expenditures have grown at an average rate of only 7.9 per cent 
since 1977, compared to a growth rate of 13.7 per cent from 1970 to 1976. The 
growth in non-wage spending on goods and services turned around a year later 
and declined from an average annual rate of 14.5 per cent during 1970-1977 to an 
average rate of only 4.6 per cent in 1978 and 1979. The growth in gross capital 
formation has approximated that of current goods and services but for the fact 
that rapid growth in that category was halted by 1976. 


ie 


It has been increasingly recognized that statistics on government expenditures tell 
only part of the story. The Canadian tax system contains provisions which reduce 
or eliminate tax in respect of certain activities carried on by the private sector. 
Such tax forgiveness or postponement is equivalent to the government first 
collecting the sums involved by imposing a tax and then making a direct expendi- 
ture or loan in an amount equal to the revenue forgone due to the tax preferences. 
Although comprehensive statistics on these “‘tax expenditures”’ are not yet 
available, considerable information has been provided in the December 11, 1979 
budget paper, ‘““Government of Canada Tax Expenditure Account’, to which the 
interested reader is referred. 


Federal Financial Table 11.5 extends the national accounts balance to include loans and other 

Requirements transactions to arrive at the financial requirements of the federal government. 
‘‘Loans and other transactions”’ includes loans to financial intermediary Crown 
corporations and other agencies which are not considered part of the federal 
government in the national income and expenditure accounts. It also includes 
adjustments for cash transactions which are recorded on an accrual basis in the 
national accounts, such as corporate income taxes and interest payments. On 
average over the decade, ‘‘loans and other transactions’ have added about $1.3 
billion to financial requirements. The larger-than-average addition to financial 
requirements in 1974 stems from large increases in federal loans in that year to the 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation (CMHC) and Farm Credit Corpora- 
tion, and to provincial and local governments for regional economic development. 


Table 11.5 
Federal Government Financial Transactions 
Extended National Accounts Presentation 


1970 1972 1974 1976 1978 1979 
($ millions) 
National accounts 
SUROIISIORCCNICIC (=)... card Sets AO nh 266 -566 1,109 -3,356 SA. toon -9,169 
Loansdnd other transactions! <..o..c cs sscescrdotnaen -836 -976 -3,047 -861 -546 —1,343 
Financial requirements (excl. foreign 
EXCHANGE TraNSACHONS) oo. css ives speeeceecezeeterecvsnemn =-570 -1,542 =1,938 —4,217 -11,903 -10,512 


(In arriving at the national accounts surplus or deficit, certain items such as corporate income tax liabilities and public debt charges are 
calculated on an accrual basis. An adjustment is required here to convert the transaction to a cash basis. 

Note: The national accounts income and expenditure balances are subject to revision, and the loans and other transactions series are 

derived from unaudited monthly data. Any imprecision in these items would also affect the residually determined cash vs. accruals series. 

Source: Department of Finance. 


Debt Management The financial requirements of the Government of Canada are normally financed 
through net debt transactions in the domestic markets and changes in the 
government's Canadian dollar cash balances. Foreign exchange transactions, 
however, can also have a very significant effect on the Canadian dollar financial 
requirements as is shown in Table 11.6 which provides data on the past decade. 


Net new funds raised in domestic markets rose sharply over the past 10 years in 
line with the rise in the government's financial requirements. As shown in Table 
11.6, there was a very significant shift away from the chartered banks as a source 
of funds and a corresponding increase in general. public investment in Government 
of Canada obligations. The general public had always been a source of funds 
through its investment in Canada Savings Bonds (CSBs) but commencing in fiscal 
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1975/76, the general public also became major purchasers of new marketable 
securities. These developments reflected changes in chartered bank operations, a 
more aggressive debt management policy and a narrowing of yield differentials 
between marketable Government of Canada securities and other securities. 


Table 11.6 
Government of Canada Financial Requirements 
and Sources of Financing”) 


Change in outstanding domestic unmatured debt 


Change in 

Held by Canadian 
Financial Foreign dollar 
require- exchange Bank of Chartered General Gov't. Sub- cash 

ments transactions Canada banks public accts. total balances 

($ billions) 

BOOST cosas = 150) = 1.4 0.5 1.8 0.6 -0.1 2.8 -0.4 
Bot Wie... eile) = OF. 0.6 0.2 1.4 0.1 2:3 -0.3 
BOF 2/ 73 «4.0... - 1.3 20.4 OF -0.3 1.4 — 1.8 -0.4 
HO S/ 74 ........ oy iis: 0.1 0.5 OF -1.1 0.1 0.2 12 
BE 1D 0.0. SY) 0.5 1.0 0.3 2.6 — 3.9 -2.4 
Bo75/ 16 .).05.: - 46 = 0:2 0.7 Oa 3.7 0.1 4.6 0.2 
BOTOITT «2.0. - 5.4 i 0.8 0.6 3.3 0.1 4.8 -0.5 
BOTT 1B 0.05 = 8:3 1.0 2:3 1.0 4.7 0.2 8.2 -0.9 
PO7G/79........ - 10.9 4.4 1.8 0.3 6.6 — B77. -1.9 
§979/ 800) ..., = 9.9 0.3 Ne 0.4 on ee -0.2 GF 29 


“ Financial requirements are met by foreign exchange transactions, changes in outstanding Canadian dollar domestic unmatured debt 
and changes in Canadian dollar cash balances. Financial requirements are conventionally recorded as a negative number. Under 
sources of funds a positive figure indicates a supply of funds, e.g. a sale of foreign exchange, an issue of unmatured debt or a reduction 
in Canadian dollar cash balances. 

Source: Bank of Canada, Review, monthly. 


In the case of the chartered banks, secondary reserve requirements fell from a 
9-per-cent level of Canadian dollar deposit liabilities in 1970 to a current level of 
5 per cent, thereby reducing chartered bank demand for treasury bills. 


A change of emphasis in the government's debt management policy in 1975 
facilitated the increased participation on the part of the general public. In 1975 the 
government re-entered the long-term market and began to reduce its reliance on 
CSBs as a source of net new cash. 


There has been a significant change in the structure of the outstanding Govern- 
ment of Canada debt since 1975. The proportion of CSBs outstanding to total 
domestic Government of Canada direct and guaranteed securities has fallen to 
27.3 per cent in 1979, compared to 33.2 per cent in 1978 and nearly 42 per cent 
at the peak in 1974. Reflecting the broader distribution of holders of the market- 
able debt, non-bank general public holdings of treasury bills and marketable 
bonds increased to 54.1 per cent of total holdings of domestic Government of 
Canada direct and guaranteed securities. This compares with 43.2 per cent at the 
end of 1978 and 26.4 per cent in 1975. 
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The average term to maturity of the unmatured debt rose from a low of 3 years 9 
months at the end of 1975 to a current average of 7 years 2 months. The effect on 
the depth, breadth and viability of the long-term bond market was significant. As 
the chartered banks’ acquisition of new Government of Canada debt declined, 
that of the general public increased. These acquisitions were influenced, in part, by 
the increasing liquidity and attraction of the long-term bond market. For example, 
persons and unincorporated businesses which had been running down their 
holdings of Canada bonds began to acquire bonds in 1975 and in fiscal 1978/79 
acquired $1.4 billion net new Canada bonds. Insurance companies and pension 
funds showed a similar pattern, acquiring $1.8 billion net new funds in fiscal 
1978/79. 


Higher and more competitive yields on Canada marketable securities along with 
the increased liquidity in the long-term market were major factors in attracting the 
non-bank public to increase their holdings of such securities. For example, the 
yield differential between 90-day treasury bills and 90-day commercial paper, 
which ranged between 1.50 and 2 percentage points prior to 1975, has narrowed 
to a current differential of less than one-half percentage point. In the same period 
the yield differential between long-term Canada bonds and prime provincial bonds 
has narrowed from over 0.65 percentage points to less than 0.15 percentage 
points. 


During 1979, the Government of Canada raised $7.5 billion of net new funds in 
domestic markets, a smaller amount than in 1978. This amount comprised $2. 1 
billion through the issue of treasury bills and $6.8 billion through the sale of 
marketable bonds, less net redemptions of $1.4 billion of CSBs. While overall 
demands for credit in 1979 were almost identical to the level of 1978, there was a 
shortage of supply of new bond issues to meet the demand of highly liquid 
investors seeking to employ funds in the bond market. As a result, Government of 
Canada bond offerings, although large, were generally accorded a good reception. 
On nine separate occasions during 1979, including four occasions when there 
were maturing bonds, the government raised new cash through bond offerings. 
Details of new issues and retirements and changes in outstanding direct and 
guaranteed Government of Canada bonds are provided in the reference tables. 


In the fall of 1979, the CSB campaign produced gross sales of $4.8 billion. 
However, net new sales during the campaign period amounted to $800 million 
only. The original terms of the CSBs announced on September 12 provided for an 
average yield of 10.25 per cent over the seven-year term. Following increases in 
the level of interest rates in the market, the terms of the CSBs were revised 
upwards on two occasions. The final terms offered a rate of 12 per cent in the first 
year and 10¥2 per cent in the remaining six years for an average yield of 10.78 per 
cent to maturity. The only new feature of note in this CSB offering was that bonds 
of the new issue cashed before December 31, 1979, would be redeemed at face 
value only without payment of accrued interest. 


In 1979, the government also undertook a number of foreign currency borrowings 
totalling the equivalent of Canadian $1.6 billion to add to Canada’s international 
reserves and to ensure that the government would be in a position to supplement 
the net capital inflows to Canada that occur through other channels. This borrow- 
ing program was the continuation of the larger program of 1978. In that year the 
federal government borrowed the equivalent of Canadian $2.5 billion in loans 
denominated in U.S. dollars and Deutschemarks. Also, in 1978 the government 
had standby credit facilities available of U.S. $5.5 billion of which $2.7 billion was 
borrowed at December 31, 1978. By the end of 1979, outstanding drawdowns on 
these facilities had been reduced to U.S. $300 million. Early in 1979, the 
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government borrowed 100 billion yen in the Japanese market and in Switzerland 
the government negotiated loans for a total of 1.5 billion Swiss francs. 


Federal government domestic unmatured debt transactions and foreign exchange 
transactions to finance budgetary and non-budgetary transactions, as shown in 
Tables 11.5 and 11.6, and foreign borrowings to replenish foreign exchange 
reserves, increased total unmatured debt outstanding by $15 billion in 1978/79 
and $4 billion in 1979/80 as indicated in the reference tables. As a percentage of 
GNP, total unmatured debt outstanding declined from 28.9 per cent in 1971/72 to 
22.4 per cent in 1974/75. Thereafter it increased to 28.9 per cent in 1978/79. 
The increase was particularly large in 1978/79 due toa relatively large federal 
budget deficit that year and the need to replenish foreign exchange reserves. In 
1979/80, total unmatured debt outstanding is expected to edge down to 27.3 per 
cent of GNP in part as a result of a rundown in cash balances and a small net 
source of funds from foreign exchange transactions. The other two measures of 
federal debt, gross debt and net debt, followed similar broad patterns. Gross debt, 
which is the most comprehensive measure of federal liabilities, dropped from 43.5 
per cent of GNP in 1971/72 to 35.5 per cent of GNP in 1974/75. It then 
increased to 42.8 per cent of GNP in 1978/79, before falling back to 40.7 per 
cent of GNP in 1979/80. Net debt, defined as gross debt less financial assets, 
declined from 19.2 per cent of GNP in 1971/72 to 15 per cent of GNP in 
1974/75. By the end of 1979/80, it is expected to be 26 per cent of GNP, 
exceeding the level at which it began the decade. Both gross and net debt 
charges remained relatively stable over the early 1970s as percentages of GNP, 
while all three measures of debt were declining, due to upward trends in average 
interest rates. Debt charges, in dollar terms as well as in terms of percentages of 
GNP, have increased rapidly since 1974/75 and particularly so since 1977/78. 


Budget balances of the provincial-local government sector (including hospitals) 
were in deficit in each year over the 1970s, until: 1979. On average, the deficit was 
equal to 0.6 per cent of GNP but there was much year-to-year variation around 
this average. At the beginning of the 1970s, the deficit was relatively large but 
gradually shifted to a near balance in 1974 as shown in Table 11.7. The economic 
slowdown, along with large discretionary tax cuts, pushed the deficit to $2.2 billion 
or 1.4 per cent of GNP in 1975, but since 1976 the deficit has been declining. As 
shown in Table 11.8, the improvement in budget balances since 1975 was largely 
due to increased surpluses in the three major oil and gas producing provinces, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 


As indicated in Table 11.9, provincial-local government revenues increased at an 
average rate of 14.5 per cent over the 1970s, a rate significantly higher than either 
the 11.6-per-cent growth of federal government revenues or the 12.6-per-cent 
average growth of GNP. Discretionary tax rate changes were a relatively small 
factor in the growth of these revenues. One of the principal contributions to the 
growth of revenues over the past 10 years has been natural resource royalties. In 
1970 natural resource royalties accounted for only 1.8 per cent of total revenues, 
but they have grown to reach 7.3 per cent in 1979. Most of this increase has 
occurred since 1974 owing to rapid increases in crude oil and natural gas prices 
and increased provincial royalty rates. Over the period 1973-1979, natural 
resource revenues increased at an average rate of 35.8 per cent compared to an 
average rate of increase of 13 per cent from 1969 to 1972. Virtually all royalties 
from oil and natural gas are received by the three westernmost provinces with 
some 90 per cent of the total flowing to Alberta. The share of these three 
provinces in total provincial-local revenues rose from 23.6 per cent in 1973 to 
28.5 per cent in 1978. 
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Table 11.7 

Provincial and Local Governments (Including Hospitals) 
Revenue, Expenditure and Net Position 

National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


Surplus or 
Revenue Expenditure deficit (—) 
(Per cent of 
($m) (Per cent) ($m) (Per cent) ($m) GNP) 

197 Oe co cree eee: 18,496 14.3 19,149 16.7 -653 -0.8 
1971 eee ee eee 20,939 12 21,942 14.6 -1,003 -1.4 
197 Ditioe repeats ee eee, 23, 160 10.6 23,886 8.9 -726 -0.7 
DZ ah et tary. eee oo 26,420 14.1 27,024 13.41 -604 -0.5 
197 fe Stein Saas rats eee ee 32,630 23.0 32,715 Re -85 -0.1 
197 Sic Adaracaee po pace eaten 37,426 14.7 39,673 plo -2,247 -1.4 
VOT G pee Bie ta Rati eee 43,447 16.1 45,714 12 -2,267 -1.2 
TOY i ae ee ee ee es 50,724 16.7 51,290 12.2 -571 -0.3 
1S OF ee ee ae te ee 56,802 12.0 56,808 10.7 -6 0.0 
TOT Oi se evtartea tee etme teen ae, 62,901 10.7 62,168 9.4 es 0.3 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


Table 11.8 

Provincial and Local Governments (Including Hospitals) 
Net Position 

National Income and Expenditure Accounts 


Sask. Alta. Other Sask. Alta. Other 
and B.C. provinces") Total and B.C. provinces" Total 
($ millions) (Per cent of GNP) 

OT OMe er ir ne a ere a -67 —586 -653 -0.1 -0.7 -0.8 
j GSI > ee ena ara eae a, Oe -1 -1,002 -1,003 0.0 -1.1 -1.1 
iS gia AR ere ne eee er -5 -721 -726 0.0 -0.7 -0.7 
TOPS eco eertes 298 -902 -604 0.2 -0.7 -0.5 
OW Alay pte Sees eek, Meee 799 -884 -85 0.5 -0.6 -0.1 
1D 7S Ree oe itia eae ees SW ETE -2,624 -2,247 0.2 -1.6 -1.4 
197 G Pewee iate a ee: ec eels 929 -3,196 -2,267 0.5 -1.7 -1.2 
hy i Aree eereneee Shes e® eee 1,784 -2,355 -571 0.8 -1.1 -0.3 
yo Cs Seen ee aR NR cho ee 21032 -2,538 -6 1.0 -1.0 0.0 
Te Pence, tk ed Uteer acta 3,284 -2,551 Los 1.3 -1.0 0.3 


“ Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Provincial Economic Accounts, annual, cat. 13-213 and estimates by the Department of Finance. 
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Table 11.9 
Provincial-Local Government (Including Hospitals) Revenue 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


Average 
annual 
growth rate 
1970 1972 1974 1976 1978 1979 1969-1979 


($ millions) (Per cent) 
Direct taxes—persons 
PIAL ICOME LAX fo occsccicsseccceeeccasecec ccc 2,509 3,496 5,034 6,570 In OIOReineaos 18.8 
TLD Peele tle oath alent lla ala dai Nar 548 660 OAUH 1,536 1,966 2,215 16.1 
LUIGI ar ct ee RR Re 3,057 4,156 6,051 8,106 13,056 13,648 18.3 
Direct taxes—corporations 000000000... 794 1,019 2,039 2,109 PSV | SiOlsye 14.1 
Indirect taxes 
oraeSalesitaxs Os rniatx el 9e ae ele’ 1,761 2,236 3,486 4,480 4,541 5519 1250 
_ DUN CUTTE 2S ec UOWAS} 1,250 1,439 1,561 1637 lated 5.9 
| CLOTS OR Ne Non Re 192 235 267 G3 (722 611 702 16.2 
eG LCDOMYTAXGS 9 58 Mis bcc ved undevgs 3,287 3,872 4,490 6,232 7,435 7,900 10.0 
ENCED Ssahecn at SS a 1,708 2,046 2,699 3,618 4,844 5352 13.0 
TCE ee es ee A 8,021 9,639 12,381 16,263 19,068 21,227 lien 
Investment Income 
Natural resource 
MESO? os Se ae Renee ae S3il 483 1,560 2,526 3,809 4,610 30.0 
VEL SE Ss ake ok a ea ca 822 1,056 1,535 2,133 2,/70 + 3,094 WE 
“CURE es! 2 Sak Iie ian) ek I el 1,153 1,539 3,095 4,659 65/904 Coal 
SDtMNer OWN-SOUICE FEVENUES ..........cccccccccceeeceseceeees 2,074 2,249 2,899 3,788 4,915 5,484 WA 
Total Own-Source reVENUES ooo. ooo coeeeeeececcceees 15,099 18,602 26,465 34,925 451945 51,115 14.3 
mee CAST) WanSters a sont c...-shale tes bis 3,397 4,558 OuGOmeEEGIOLZ 10,857 11,786 15.8 
MART OV CT WICS io soiree ca once be oda sc aiascancsarnceceonsssciesnesunes 18,496 23,160 32,630 43,447 56802 62,901 14.5 
(Per cent of GNP) 
BITeECt LTAXCS—PELSOMNS ........cccccsecscceceecseeessseesseneees 3.6 3.9 4.1 4.2 D./ 5.2 
Direct taxes—corporations «00.0.0... eee 0.9 1.0 1.4 sea 1.0 ie 
DC AX CGR ee eee Pe 9.4 9.2 8.4 8.5 8.3 8.1 
IGT AI CONTIG 2 oe oer, ese Sccssencesinonstvens ils) 1.5 Bs 2.4 2.9 3.0 
Other OWN-SOUrCE FEVENUES .............ccc0cceccceeeceeeees 2.4 pal P20) 2.0 Pe Zl 
Total OwWn-SOUrCe FEVENUES 220... ee eccccceesceeceeceeee 17.6 a bare Wee, 18.3 19.9 19.6 
mederal cash transferS.................c:c.:cccccesccceseneveeess 4.0 4.3 4.2 45 4.7 4.5 
| PEE Te ee SSC al 21.6 22.0 2am DP. Tf 24.7 24.1 


™ Includes remittances from the British Columbia Petroleum Corporation. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


Another principal contributor to the growth of revenues was cash transfers from 
the federal government. These cash transfers were augmented by additional 
transfers of tax points to the provinces. Total cash and tax transfers increased at 
an average rate of 18.7 per cent in the 1970s. These transfers rose from 4.2 per 
cent of GNP in 1969 to a peak of 7.6 per cent of GNP in 1977 and declined to 
7.2 per cent of GNP in 1979. 
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Tabie 11.10 


Direct taxes on persons (principally personal income tax) were also a significant 
contributor to provincial-local revenue growth and they outpaced the growth of 
GNP during the 1970s. Due to the progressive nature of these taxes, they typically 
increase faster than income although their growth was dampened significantly by 
the introduction of indexation of the personal income tax in 1974 for all provinces 
except Quebec. 


Revenue from property taxes increased at an average rate of 10 per cent over the 
1970s, significantly less than the growth rate of GNP. In the mid-1970s, large 
wage settlements at the school and municipal level, along with a slowdown in 
grants from provinces, forced large mill rate increases resulting in property tax 
increases in the range of 15 to 20 per cent. Since then mill rate increases have 
been more moderate, particularly with regard to local school taxes. 


Over the 1960s many new government programs, such as universal medicare and 
expansion in education and social welfare services, substantially increased the 
provincial-local government expenditure share of GNP. Expenditures as a percent- 


Provincial-Local Government (Including Hospitals) Expenditure 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


Final demand expenditures 
Current goods and services 
Wages and salaries ......... 
OMG aretha rant te 
IROLA i ecrnan con ice aictee eee Ss 
Gross capital formation ..... 
Total final demand............... 


Transfers to persons ............... 


Average 
annual 
growth rate 
1970 1972 1974 1976 1978 1979 1969-2107 


($ millions) (Per cent) 


Sse eS Ree Spd 10,386 14356 21,032 26,209 28/492 14.9 
SA A wa ie 3,938 4,469 6,009 7,893 9,877 10,686 14.2 
ee oe 12,049 14805 20,365 28,925 36,086 39,178 14.7 
Be rae ere ere 2,099 3,361 4,514 5,201 6,146 6,968 10.5 
Oe ee ee 14,744 18,166 24879 34,126 42,232 46,146 13.9 


A ere TRY 2,824 3,484 4,680 6,914 S912 = oir 14.5 


Subsidies and capital assistance..............0.0.0..00. 193 Soy 692 1,143 t17F 1,269 22.4 


Interest on the public debt ..... 


Total expenditure.............0000.... 


Final demand expenditures 
Current goods and services 


Piet, t,o ors 1,388 1,884 2,464 6), (oxs1 4,487 4,996 ies 
Dee re yak aed On AGE ZC OC OmmnOe al m4 Ol Amen OOGMEOS mloS 14.3 
(Per cent of GNP) 


Wages and. SalanleSa:....:..0e saeeee ee So oS SEY ee 11.4 1059 
UCI Ne 2 dee ee ce ne mee Meee ied 4.6 4.3 4.4 4.1 4.3 4.1 
PED ttn Mra Wheat te, eat eR oa te NOOR 14.1 14.1 IRS) 15.1 ibs er 15.0 
Gross Capital fOrmatlom.cceh teste Sal Sie 3.1 oot Zur 21 
Total fina@l:Gemandin. cates: kes eee 17.2 17.3 16:9." 17.9 18:3 Wie 
PranstersitO: PEISONS 2c. ane ee 3.3 3.3 Saou 3.6 3.9 Or 
Subsidies and capital assistance... 0.2 OS 0.5 0.6 0.5 0.5 
Interest on the public debt 1.6 IRS lad 1.8 129 129 
Total expenditure 2a.3 Zeal Zone 23.9 24.7 23:9 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 
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age of GNP increased from 14.7 per cent in 1960 to 22.3 per cent in 1970. 
Although during the 1970s expenditures continued to grow at a rate faster than 
the growth of GNP, as shown in Table 11. 10, the 1.6-percentage-point increase in 
the GNP share of expenditures from 1970 to 1979 was much smaller than that 
witnessed during the 1960s. Expenditures peaked at 24.7 per cent of GNP in 1978 
and declined to 23.9 per cent in 1979. 


At the close of the 1960s and the beginning of the 1970s, provincial-local 
expenditures increased relatively rapidly in the areas of social services, housing, 
debt charges and particularly health, as provinces completed their entry into 
medicare. The increases in social welfare expenditures were partly caused by 
rising unemployment. The economic recovery experienced in 1971-1972 permitted 
provinces to moderate expenditure increases. However, the onset of high inflation 
rates beginning in 1974 put considerable pressure on government expenditures to 
increase rapidly. Since over 45 per cent of provincial-local expenditures are for 
wages, the large wage settlements experienced in 1974 and 1975 and other 
effects of inflation contributed to expenditure increases of over 20 per cent in both 
these years. 


The adoption of fiscal restraint policies since 1975, which occurred at the 
provincial-local level as well as the federal, has resulted in significant declines in 
growth rates of provincial-local expenditures over the last four years. Provincial- 
local government purchases of current and capital goods and services have grown 
less rapidly than GNP since 1975. This restraint in expenditure growth was aided 
by the easing of demographic pressure on school costs. The smaller relative 
growth in expenditures on goods and services was offset by more rapid growth in 
transfers to persons and interest on the public debt, to keep the average growth 
rate of total provincial-local expenditures about equal to the average growth rate 
of GNP during 1975-1979. The westward shift in economic growth since 1973 has 
also affected the distribution of government expenditures within the provincial- 
local sector. As a proportion of the total of this sector, the expenditure share of 
the three westernmost provinces rose from 22 per cent in 1973 to 24 per cent in 
1978s 


Total borrowing activity of the provincial-local government and enterprise sector 
increased markedly over the 1970s. Measured as a percentage of GNP, total 
borrowing rose from 3.4 per cent in 1970 to a peak of 5.8 per cent in 1976, as 
shown in Table 11.11. Since then, requirements have moderated relative to GNP 
and have ranged between 3.5 and 5 per cent. 


Several factors contributed to large increases in requirements during the middle of 
the decade. The net national accounts position of provincial and local govern- 
ments burgeoned from a deficit of $85 million in 1974 to a $2.3 billion deficit in 
1976. As well, there was a surge of guaranteed borrowing by provincial enterprises 
to finance hydro and nuclear generating facilities, the construction of the Montreal 
Olympic facilities, and prairie telephone investment. Since 1976, borrowing for 
utility investment has moderated but it is still at a high level due to large projects 
such as James Bay. Borrowing by enterprises has remained slightly below 3 per 
cent of GNP. This relative decline from the mid- 1970s reflects the completion of 
some major projects and the stretching-out of others in the face of slower 
projected growth in demand for electricity. 


Of the total funds borrowed by provincial-local governments and enterprises 
during the 1970s, about one-third was raised from within the government sector 
itself. This amount includes bonds purchased by the Canada Pension Plan 
Investment Fund, the Caisse de dépot et placement du Quebec and provincial 
pension and other funds such as the Alberta Heritage Savings Trust Fund. On 
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Table 11.11 
Provincial-Local Government (Including Hospitals) 
and Enterprises Total Borrowing Requirements 


1970 Wie 
National accounts surplus or 
Geticity(]) 5 .eeemee see -653 -726 
Non-budgetary requirements —951 —1,877 
Enterprise requirements ........ -1,352 -1,760 
Total borrowing  require- 
PTC Rio res ancora on eee, -2,956 -4,363 
National accounts surplus or 
GelicintAy eee es wee -0.8 -0.7 
Non-budgetary requirements -1.0 -1.7 
Enterprise requirements ........ —1.6 Sari 
Total borrowing  require- 
FIST TS siete se er ere -3.4 -4.1 


1974 1976 
($ millions) 

-85 -2,267 
-2,602 -—1,850 
-3,010 -6,954 
—5,697 —11,071 


(Per cent of GNP) 


OM 
=e 
210 


= ao 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-002. 


1978 1979 
—6 733 
-4,411 -3,733 
=6, 187 -6,000 
—10,604 -9,000 
0.0 0.3 
=1,9 -1.4 
Sea one 
-4.6 =i 


average, 30 per cent of the funds were raised in foreign currencies but the foreign 
borrowing proportion varied considerably from year to year as shown in Table 
11.12. In the early part of the decade, relatively minor amounts were borrowed in 
foreign markets but this rose to a record of $5.4 billion or 49 per cent of total 
borrowing in 1976. Over the last three years, borrowing in foreign funds, in the 
form of bonds or medium-term bank loans, has declined from the 1976 peak, but 
still accounts for 25 to 35 per cent of all the funds raised. Funds raised in Canada 
in the form of marketable bonds, savings bonds, short-term paper and bank loans 
peaked at $4 billion in 1978, but the Canadian financing share was much more 
important in the early part of the period when it accounted for 40 to 50 per cent of 


the total. 


Table 11.12 
Provincial-Local Government (Including Hospitals) 
and Enterprise Borrowing 


1970 

Internal Financing 
=P (a) leis oem eee ead, ane ne cad 1334 
mA O ONC EAC Pa Sa eSD, oc et At CE 45.1 

Market Financing 
POPOIGTE S68 MNOS ntcee teeta vscanseaths ersten eles 359 
Eee MOM ON AOA eye ranetney Atvetene terres ce 1231 
Canaglans mas MOUNONS df neice ce hee 1,263 
eee OR NOLAN cr Reh eA ghes «ae Pactra ne eae 42.8 

Total Financing 

226 Tot Hy aT) eae aera an nN Re ere 2,956 


4,363 


1974 


1,845 
32.4 


1,647 
20.9 
2,205 
38.7 


5,697 


1976 


2,735 
24.7 


5,411 
48.9 
2,925 
26.4 


at Ova 


1978 


3,869 
36.5 


2,720 
howe | 
4,015 
37.8 


10,604 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-002; Bank of Canada: and Department of Finance. 
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1979 


3,135 
34.8 


2,648 
29.4 
3,218 
35.7 


9,000 


Canada and Quebec The Canada and Quebec Pension Plans (C/QPP), which were introduced in 1966 

Pension Plans to provide retirement pensions and survivors’ and disability benefits, have been 
running large surpluses in dollar terms, rising from $1.2 billion in 1970 to $2.6 
billion in 1979. However, in terms of percentages of GNP, these surpluses declined 
from 1.4 to 1 per cent over the same period. Although the CPP is administered by 
the federal government, practically all surplus funds over and above the estimated 
requirements for operating the program for the following three months are invested 
in non-marketable long-term provincial bonds. Provincial borrowings from the CPP 
amounted to $863 million in 1970, $1,663 million in 1978 and $1,896 million in 
1979. The bulk of QPP surpluses are invested in marketable Quebec government 
and Hydro Quebec bonds. 


As indicated in Table 11.13, the annual growth rate of C/QPP revenues accelerat- 
ed from under 14 per cent during the 1970-1973 period to over 18 per cent at 
mid-decade, subsequently declining to below 15 per cent. This trend in revenue 
growth is principally a result of the growth in the maximum level of individual 
contributions in step with the average level of earnings from employment. Invest- 
ment income, which is a secondary source of C/QPP revenues, has become 
increasingly important over time as the stock of C/QPP interest-earning assets 
has grown in size and interest rates have increased. Investment income increased 
from 21 per cent of total C/QPP revenues in 1970 to 36 per cent in 1979. 


Table 11.13 

Canada and Quebec Pension Plans 

Revenue, Expenditure and Net Position 

National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


Surplus 
or 
Revenue Expenditure deficit (-) 

(Per cent 

($m) (Per cent) ($ m) (Per cent) ($m) of GNP) 
RAN At yt ce Usy27/ aes 134 74.0 ihe 1S: 1.4 
Ny ken hes 1,478 11,4 200 49.3 L278 1.4 
a eee eae 1,657 12<4 284 42.0 IVs: 123 
IGS or ences 1875 dee 406 43.0 1,469 le 
EN elle ieee Pape Fe) 234 542 Ste hee re 12 
Lois 9 ae ee 2,780 20.2 eae 43.4 2,003 res 
re 3,282 18.1 1,099 41.4 2.183 163) 
I ee a 3,687 12.3 1,428 29.9 2,259 1,0 
MOF hs. rabcacrsceee 4,231 14.8 1,782 24.8 2,449 a 
BD ei cicw ves 4,818 13.9 2, Lp 22.0 2,644 1.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


The C/QPP expenditures, which include benefits and administrative expenses, 
have grown over the decade at rates considerably higher than the growth rates of 
revenues, and reflect the fact that the plans are still maturing. For example, the 
number of people receiving CPP benefits increased 9 per cent in the fiscal year 
ending March 1979, and since 1976 an increasing fraction of beneficiaries have 
contributed for a minimum of 10 years and are thus eligible for the maximum 
benefits. In addition, benefits have been fully indexed since 1974. The growth rate 
of expenditures has been decelerating since the beginning of the decade mainly 
because the growth in the number of beneficiaries has slowed substantially from 
215 per cent in 1970 to 11 per cent in 1978. Also, the C/QPP had provided for a 
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Total Government 


Sector 


Table 11.14 


Total Government 


transition period of 10 years from 1967 to 1976 during the course of which the full 
pension entitlements were phased in. In 1977, following the termination of this 
period, the growth of expenditures slowed. 


The total government sector began the decade with a surplus of $806 million or 
0.9 per cent of GNP in 1970, as is shown in Table 11.14. From 1970 to 1972, the 
growth of expenditures was more rapid than revenues, in spite of an upward trend 
in revenue growth. This led to a virtually balanced position in 1972. The govern- 
ment sector then rebounded to a surplus of $2.8 billion or almost 2 per cent of 
GNP in 1974 as revenue growth continued to gather momentum relative to 
expenditures. In 1975, revenue growth slowed as the economy faltered and as the 
federal and provincial governments reacted with tax cuts. Meanwhile expenditure 
growth continued at a high level. The result was a dramatic drop into a deficit of 
$4 billion or 2.5 per cent of GNP, which largely reflected the movement of the 
federal deficit. The period beginning in 1976 was characterized by a downturn in 
the growth of expenditures as all levels of government embarked upon a policy of 
expenditure restraint. This helped to improve the deficit somewhat in 1976. 
However, in the years leading up to 1978, the effects of expenditure restraint on 
the deficit were more than offset by discretionary tax cuts which caused the deficit 
to mount, reaching $8.9 billion or 3.9 per cent of GNP in 1978. The increase in the 
total government deficit after 1975 was less pronounced than the increase in the 
federal government deficit, largely on account of the improvement in the provincial 
fiscal position which stemmed in part from resource revenues. Because of an 
increase in the growth rate of revenues associated with the expiry of temporary tax 
cuts and a continued deceleration in the growth rate of expenditures, the deficit 
declined significantly to $5.8 billion or 2.2 per cent of GNP in 1979. 


Revenue, Expenditure and Net Position 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


Surplus or 
Revenue Expenditure deficit (—) 
(Per cent of 

($ m) (Per cent) ($ m) (Per cent) ($m) GNP) 
31,954 9.7 31,148 14.4 806 0.9 
GIS) ExS15) 10.6 35,205 13.0 130 0.1 
39,819 W271 39,738 12.9 81 0.1 
46,297 16.3 45,045 13.4 pe 52 1.0 
58,756 26.9 55,96 1 24.2 2,795 1.9 
64,239 Ors 68,288 DEL — 4,049 = Ps 
73,644 14.6 77,084 12.9 — 3,440 - 1.8 
80,590 9.4 86,595 128 — 6,005 - 2.9 
87,820 9.0 96,734 Wile —- 8,914 - 3.9 
98,202 si) 104,994 8.5 -— 5,792 - 2.2 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 
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The cyclically-adjusted budget balance of the total government sector moved from 


an average balanced position during the 1960s to an average deficit of 0.8 per 
cent of GNP over the 1970s. In 1979 the cyclically-adjusted balance was in deficit 
by 1.3 per cent of GNP. Cyclically-adjusted deficits were lower, or surpluses 
higher, at the total than at the federal government level in each of the years during 


the 1970s because of the cyclically-adjusted surpluses being run by the C/QPP 
over the decade and the move into cyClically-adjusted surpluses of the provincial- 
local-hospital sector. This latter movement stemmed in large part from the large 
increases in provincial natural resource revenues and the transfer of tax points 
from the federal to the provincial governments. 


The changes that have occurred over the 1970s in the absolute levels of the major 
categories of revenues and in their relative importance are shown in Table 11.15. 
The growth in investment income, which includes royalties, is the most striking and 
has occurred mainly at the provincial level followed by the C/QPP. The growth of 
direct taxes on persons has also exceeded the average growth of total revenues, 
but corporate taxes and indirect taxes have lagged behind. 


Table 11.15 
Total Government Revenue 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


Average 
annual 
growth 

rate 
1970 1972 1974 1976 1978 1979 1969-1979 
ee remenerre nme Sane SS Se BT GEN TE ie es ae ee BA ee eee, 
($ millions) (Per cent) 
Direct taxeS—persons .......60.c. SAT 14,631 215197 28,000 Sontod 36,612 13.8 
Direct taxes—corporations. ................ 3,070 3,920 7,051 7,262 7,863 10,300 12.3 
MT OCU NAKOS occ fe haeal been chanatid ehustoatnevs 12,055 14,760 20,876 24,864 28.077. 31,000 10.7 
Investment income ..................0.ccee 2 f05 3,690 5,916 8,364 11,909 135755 19.8 
BPTMET TEVENUEC  ,....<.c0cccccccsvtescsessstveenseans Peat 2,818 3,716 4,801 6,141 6,972 12:3 
BRST OV CRUG Gi. tencinch io Hoa 31,954 39,819 58,756 73,644 87,820 99,202 13.0 
(Per cent of GNP) 
pirect taxeS—peFSOns .........6...0 6.8. 13.5 13.9 14.4 14.8 14.4 14.1 
Direct taxes—corporations ................ 3:6 oor 4.8 3.8 3.4 4.0 
Beret aaxOSet de yesh: 14.14 14.0 14.2 13:0 125 1294 
mavestment iNCOMe ...6)..U.c.d eek 312 3.5 4.0 4.4 Bae 5.3 
MINCTCOV ENC fice 2 iveacsncvictsatngitanunestess 3.0 PRT 2.4 29 2.6 Dal 
| OUPET GAYE) 0) Uc ea 37.3 37.8 39.8 38.5 38.1 Soi 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


Table 11.16 indicates that government expenditures, as a share of GNP, increased 
from 36.4 per cent in 1970 to 40.3 per cent in 1979, after reaching a peak of 42 
per cent in 1978. The increases in the ratios of expenditures to GNP during the 
1970s occurred mainly in two steps, initially in 1970 and then again during 
1974-1975. Growth in government expenditures on goods and services and 
capital formation lagged behind the growth of total government expenditures over 
the 1970s. However, over the decade as a whole, the average growth rate of these 
expenditures was greater than nominal GNP. All of this growth occurred in the first 
half of the decade when the nominal GNP share of these expenditures advanced 
from 21.7 per cent in 1969 to 24.0 per cent in 1975. After that expenditure 
restraints took hold and the GNP share fell back to 23.0 per cent by 1979. This 
was still above the 1969 level. 


In volume terms, the course of government expenditures on goods and services 
and capital formation over the decade looks quite different, as the price deflator 
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Table 11.16 


Total Government Expenditure 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


Goods and services. ............. 


Average 
annual 
rate of 
growth 

1970 1972 1974 1976 1978 1979 1969-1979 


($ millions) (Per cent) 


Pci te ee 16,630 Coes | 27,816 38,648 48,112 51,751 13.8 


Transiers:ta Persons: Ge ates. 6,985 9,918 13,880 19,483 25,229 26,545 Tor 
Subsidies and capital assistance ...... 879 1,129 2,945 4,002 4,016 4,755 19.3 
Transfers to non-residents.................. 244 279 407 542 1,014 768 15.3 
Interest on the public debt.................. 3,200 4,137 5,425 8,050 10,897 13,088 16.8 
Gross capital formation ...................... 3, 160 3,984 5,488 6,359 7,466 8,087 10.2 


Total expenditure ................. 


Renn te 31,148 39,738 55,961 77,084 96,734 104,994 14.5 


(Per cent of GNP) 


GOOUS ANG SEIVICES iia. essGtec street cat 19.4 19.3 18.9 Ue 20.9 19.9 
TRARSTCESAO DErSONS cag sacri acres 8.2 9.4 9.4 10.2 mine) 10.2 
Subsidies and capital assistance ...... 1.0 weal 2A) Za 17, 1.8 
Transfers to non-residents.................. 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.3 
Interest on the public debt.................. 3.8 3.9 chile 4.2 4.7 5.0 
Gross capital formation ............0......... Sar: 3.8 3.7 3.3 3.2 3.1 
Totakexpenditure. wk... 09 ees 36.4 37.8 o1.9 40.3 42.0 40.3 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


Government 
Expenditure 
by Function 
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for these expenditures rose more quickly than the price deflator for gross national 
expenditures (GNE), reflecting the assumed absence of productivity increases for 
government employees. After an increase in the share from 22.4 per cent in 1969 
to 23.7 per cent in 1970, the share declined to 20.3 per cent in 1979. 


The composition of the public sector in Canada changed considerably over the 
1950s and 1960s. The trend towards a decline in federal government share of total 
government revenues in these two decades continued into the 1970s because of a 
number of factors including increased tax room transferred to provinces by the 
federal government, rapid increases in provincial natural resource royalties, and 
large reductions in federal taxes at times when provincial tax rates were not 
changed significantly. Federal revenues, as a percentage of total government 
revenues, declined from 48.6 per cent in 1970 to 43.6 per cent in 1979. The trend 
towards a decline in federal share of total government expenditures over the 
1950s and 1960s was, however, halted in the 1970s. Federal share of total 
government expenditures increased slightly from 38.1 per cent in 1970 to 38.7 per 
cent in 1979, excluding transfers to other levels of government, and from 49 per 
cent in 1970 to 50 per cent in 1979 including these transfers. Federal budget 
deficits were larger than provincial-local-hospital sector deficits in each of the 
years during 1975-1979, a reversal of positions from the 1970-1974 period. 


Table 11.17 provides a functional breakdown of government expenditures based 
on the financial management system of Statistics Canada. At present, these data 
are available only up to fiscal year 1977/78. 


Table 11.17 
Government Expenditures by Function, as Percentages of GNP 
Federal and Consolidated Total Government Sectors 
Financial Management Basis 
eee 
Federal Total 
1968170. 19/3/74" “FS77/78 1969/70 1973/74 1977/78 


BIBS AP OOTVICOS oer 25.5, Geis ects clay al Ache 0.9 tal 12 2.0 20 2.6 
Protection of persons and property .................. 2.3 1g = 3.5 3.2 3.6 
Transportation and communication .................. bee 1.3 1.4 3.8 =a 6 3.7 
CUTS Ter elt oo eee eee ne 0.0 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.5 
NNR RN sa hE dae cates VS aigshy eenght a 0.2 0.1 0.1 4.3 4.7 a 
A SOL VIC SA iD Wo ce. seweeceur hide ch ssivnpnai@eassae 4.5 a) 6.6 6.2 8.2 9.8 
ODN ar ey SA 8G Cie daca ovacanvagelossevecaes 0.1 0.1 0.1 6.6 Sat 6.1 
Natural resources, recreation and culture ........ 0.4 0.5 We ae 1.6 2.4 
Foreign affairs and international assistance 0.3 0.3 0.5 0.3 0.3 0.5 
(5) 0 RISER LS aS ae ia re ae 1.4 1.4 1.6 2.8 3.1 3.5 
NN 8 ek kee is. asides Nowrnder nial 2.0 1.8 Aa) 3.4 3.4 3.8 
et ee tie 134 14.5 16.6 34.4 36.5 41.8 


“ On the basis of fiscal years. 

) Federal government includes Canada Pension Plan and total government includes both the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans. 

) Parts may not add up to total because of rounding. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Federal Government Finance, annual, cat. 68-211, Consolidated Government Finance, annual, cat. 68-202, 
and National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


For the total government sector, social services and education continued to 
account for the two largest shares of expenditures in the 1970s as they had in the 
1960s. However, while social services expanded from 6.2 to 9.8 per cent of GNP 
over this period, education, which is mainly a provincial responsibility, decreased 
from 6.6 to 6.1 per cent of GNP, reflecting the decline in the school-age proportion 
of the population. About 60 per cent of the increase in the share of social services 
was due to federal programs (including CPP), while the remaining increase was 
due to provincial and local government programs (including QPP). Federal social 
services, which was the largest function at the federal level, increased from 4.5 per 
cent of GNP in 1970 to 6.6 per cent in 1978. Health expenditures, which are again 
mainly a provincial responsibility, remained the third largest government expendi- 
ture function over this period and reached a plateau of about 5 per cent of GNP in 
the 1970s. The share of government transportation expenditures in GNP was 
about 3.7 per cent through the 1970s, except at mid-decade when it rose to 4 per 
cent, reflecting federal airport construction. It stayed as the fourth largest category 
of government expenditures until 1978. Public debt charges rose from 2.8 per cent 
of GNP in 1970 to 3.5 per cent in 1978. Public debt charges at the federal level 
have consistently remained the third most important expenditure category and 
increased from 1.4 per cent of GNP in 1970 to 1.6 per cent in 1978. The category 
protection of persons and property remained steady through the 1970s at about 
3.5 per cent of GNP for the total government sector and about 2.1 per cent for the 
federal government. This category includes expenditures on defence, police and 
firefighting. Because of defence expenditures, it is relatively more important for the 
federal government sector, and ranks second next to expenditures on social 


services. 
International The 1979 Economic Review provided a comparison of international developments 
Comparison in budget balances, government expenditures and the public debt. The informa- 
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tion on budget balances and government expenditures is being updated here 
using data of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD). Since no additional data on an international comparison of public debt 
are yet available, that information is not being repeated. In addition, an interna- 
tional comparison of government expenditures broken down into functional 
categories is being provided using data from the OECD and the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF). 


From the data on total government budget balances in Table 11.18, it can be seen 
that all of the countries shown, with the exception of the United States starting in 
1978, have been running large budget deficits since the onset of the worldwide 
economic slowdown in 1975. In 1979 the Canadian total government budget 
deficit, at 2.2 per cent of GNP, was lower than the budget deficit in each of the 
seven major OECD countries with the exception of France and the U.S. 


Table 11.18 
An International Comparison of Total Government Budget Balances 
as Percentages of Gross Domestic Product or Gross National Product 


Average 

1967-74 1975 1976 197% 1978 19798) 
GAIA a See tea eee eae Nk oenevecen ra sica ec wses ates 0.9 -2.5 -1.8 -2.9 -3.9 -2.2 
EL ACCC de wie MG oe Sacer tats Aaa volar, 0.8 -2.2 -0.5 -1.3 -2.3 -1.9 
GOUCIAUV ian eee ee art eR eer iar geen -0.2 -5.8 -3.6 -2.6 -2.8 -3.1 
EST pepe ce ee ve, foc ee Cele 0 tc ON OE -4.4 -11.7 -9. 1 -8.1 -10.6 -11.1 
IONO CD aN in cals tines he ott ree ernest ces aeerysia -2.4 -2.7 -3.6 -3.9 -5.0 -4.9 
Wiaii kere Ml a] e (6 (8) 9 Baw aR Rie te en aie eee -1.0 -4.8 -5.0 -3.2 -4.2 -3.4 
UEC Ora TOS ss ctr ney er ee ee ya ies intros -0.5 -4.2 -2.1 -1.0 0.0 0.6 


() Includes central and local governments and the social security system, but excludes public corporations. 

(2) The average for France is for 1970-74 instead of 1967-74. 

3) OECD estimates, except for Canada and the United States. 

Source: OECD, National Accounts of OECD Countries, 1977, Volume Il; OECD, Economic Outlook, December, 1979; Statistics Canada, 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts, cat. 13-001; and for the United States, Economic Report of the President, updated in some 
instances with more recent information. 


Comparison of deficits of central governments is perhaps of less interest due to 
the different divisions of responsibilities among levels of governments in different 
countries. However, as shown in Table 11.19, the Canadian central government 
deficit at 3.7 per cent of GNP in 1977 was higher than the deficits in France, 
Germany, the United Kingdom and the U.S. but lower than in Italy. This marked a 
reversal of the relative rankings in 1975 and 1976 when Canadian deficits as a 
share of GNP were only larger than France’s. In both 1978 and 1979 the central 
government budget deficits as shares of GNP were larger in Canada than in the 
U.S. 


The OECD government expenditure data are now available for 1977. Total 
government expenditures in Canada were 41.4 per cent of GNP in 1977, lower 
than the 44. 1-per-cent average for 14 selected OECD countries.) All these 14 
countries registered increases in government expenditures as percentages of gross 
domestic product (GDP) or GNP over the period 1967-1969 to 1977. The average 
increase during this period was 9 percentage points compared to the 7.8-percent- 


‘) These 14 countries are: the Netherlands, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, the U.K., Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, France, Canada, Austria, the U.S., Australia and Japan. 
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Table 11.19 
An International Comparison of Central Government Budget Balances 
as Percentages of Gross Domestic Product or Gross National Product 


Average 

1967-74 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 
BARS cape TARO CEN Totes Seer arenas iter RN at ac ac te 0.2 -2.3 —1.8 =3.7 -4.9 -3.5 
TSG ALO CSIR nar re A en ee eee Cae 0.9 —1.9 0.0 =0.9 — = 
MEAN AY 2 eRe nas Rc er aicyw Oa LEA Roh Ne -0.2 -3.0 -2.3 -1.5 — — 
ae ere ee Ea a Se oat aoa -4.1 -8.0 -5.2 -5.1 — — 
ON A tree ee te rote ts cat ce vresanvh ie eee Roe Ohi/ 2.0 -3.4 — — — 
PME UNE IOCOU Career. ntten Akee ict hain ert BS) =3.0 -4.2 aS) — — 
ATT) Je (CSS A el ee A -1.0 -4.6 -3.1 -2.4 -1.3 -0.4 


“) The average is for 1970-74 instead of 1967-74. 
Source: OECD, National Accounts of OECD Countries, 1977, Vol. Il; Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, cat. 
13-001; and, for the United States, Economic Report of the President, updated in some instances with more recent information. 


age-point increase for Canada. The Canada-U.S. comparison can be extended to 
more recent years using data from these countries’ own sources. In the U.S., the 
total government expenditure share of GNP declined to 33.8 per cent in 1979 from 
the 1974-1976 average of 35.1 per cent. The Canadian government expenditure 
share increased from the 1974-1976 average of 39.9 per cent to peak at 42 per 
cent in 1978 and declined to 40.3 per cent in 1979. 


Central government expenditures in 11 selected OECD countries, which are 
again less comparable, ranged between 10.4 per cent and 32.6 per cent of 
GDP/GNP in 1977 with an average of 20.6 per cent. Canadian central govern- 
ment expenditures (including C/QPP but excluding intergovernmental transfers) 
were 16.9 per cent of GNP. Over the period 1967-1969 to 1977, central govern- 
ment expenditures, as percentages of GDP/GNP, increased in each of these 11 
OECD countries. These increases ranged between 0.4 and 7 percentage points 
compared to the 3.3-percentage-point increase in Canada. The central govern- 
ment expenditure share in Canada peaked in 1978 at 17.3 per cent of GNP and 
declined to 16.4 per cent in 1979. The central government expenditure share in 
the U.S. had declined 0.7 percentage points in 1979 to 18.5 per cent compared 
with the 1974-1976 average of 19.2 per cent. For the 11 OECD countries, central 
government expenditures, as percentages of total government expenditures, 
ranged between 23.4 and 69.8 per cent in 1977. The comparable numbers for 
Canada and the U.S. were 40.8 and 54.9 per cent respectively. 


It is also of interest to compare the functional distribution of expenditures in 
various countries with that in Canada. This provides some indication of the extent 
to which government priorities differ across countries. However, before proceed- 
ing, it might be useful to flag a few of the problems which arise in interpreting the 
data. For instance, the amount spent on a particular function can be heavily 
influenced by institutional arrangements. In some countries functions might be 
carried out by the public sector, and in others by the private or by a mixture of 
public and private sectors. In addition, direct expenditures are not a complete 
indicator of government activity since governments can influence resource alloca- 
tion through taxation and regulation as well as through expenditures. The process 
of interpretation is further complicated in federal states where functions can be 


3) These 11 countries are: Norway, the U.K., Italy, Austria, the U.S., France, Canada, Australia, 
Netherlands, Sweden and Germany. 
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distributed quite differently between the various levels of government. Further- 
more, there are differences among countries in the accuracy of government 
expenditure statistics as well as in the definition of the government sector. For 
example, the extent to which government agencies and enterprises are included in 
the government sector and the definition of the functional categories of expendi- 
tures vary. This makes it hard to derive equivalent functional categories for all 
countries. All of these problems tend to stand in the way of meaningful compari- 
sons. While it must be treated very tentatively, the comparative material is 
suggestive of certain similarities and differences in national trends. 


Table 11.20 provides a functional breakdown of total government expenditures for 
the period 1973-1975 or near years. During this period, spending by governments 
in Canada in relation to other countries was relatively low in the area of defence; 
relatively high in the areas of transportation and communication, education, 
housing and community development, and trade and industry; and about average, 
or in the middle of the range, for health, social assistance, agriculture and general 
public services. 


Table 11.20 

An International Comparison of the Functional Breakdown of Total 
Government Expenditures as Percentages of Gross Domestic Product or 
Gross National Product” 

Averages 1973-1975 or Near years. 


Housing Trans- 
and Trade portation 
General Social community and and 
public Educa- assist- develop- Agri- = indus- = communi- 
Country service Defence _ tion Health ance ment culture try cation 
AUST Palle cc Pe eh eee te 4.1 2.4 6.1 4.5 6.4 — 0.8 1.3 ake 
Gite ats V9 fs By pha oe enamels THe 4.0 fs 5.9 4.9 O.5 2.0 0.7 2:0 39 
PARC Gade thet creates Moana Prenen — 3.2 — §.6 i — 0.2 Tel 0.5 
GETREIV aticucenk deat 4.2 2.9 4.7 50 1oal ete Oxy. 0.8 3.1 
Nel Victee seen ieee ncaa toot 4.3 202 5.3 TZ 16.1 1iZ 0.9 1.5 2:6 
VIADATU RI i.e mee, setts ehcend Secs 3.0 Og 4.2 3.0 4.3 vee 2.9 O.2 2x1 
SWECi is cette eke 3.8 3.5 oid 6.1 3.0 Zaks _— oe = 
United Kingdom .................. 3.9 Sie 51 4.9 10.3 4.2 eat 1.8 Pa) 
UpitecGtatess! scn. 0. Sls 51 6.3 5,0 130 8.6 0.7 0.2 Os 0.5 
AVETAOG acs Me ntrsi is tactic 4.0 S21 5:3 4.8 8.2 2.0 0.9 1.3 28 


‘) As a result of differing statistical definitions, entries in this table are not necessarily consistent with those in other tables. 
Source: OECD, Public Expenditure Trends, June 1978; Statistics Canada, Consolidated Government Finance, 1977, cat. 68-202. 


The OECD data presented above can be supplemented with more recent 1977 
IMF data on the functional distribution of central government expenditures. These 
data are contained in Table 11.21. Canadian central government expenditures 
(including transfers to other levels of government) as a proportion of GNP, at 21 
per cent, are much lower than in the other countries except for Switzerland, which 
is about the same, and the U.S., which is only marginally higher. The relatively low 
proportion of central government expenditures in these countries reflects their 
highly decentralized federal systems. According to these figures, the Canadian 
central government spends significantly less than the average of the nine countries 
included in the table on all items except general services and economic services. 
In these areas Canadian central government expenditures are close to the aver- 
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age. The much lower than average Canadian central government expenditures on 
education, health, social security, welfare, housing and community services are 
offset by the considerable involvement of provincial governments in these areas. 


It is possible to make a much more reliable, though still not an exact, comparison 
of government expenditures by function between Canada and the U.S. using data 
from these countries’ own sources. This comparison can be made for each of the 
central, other and total government sectors, and are provided in Table 11.22. 
Because the data used in this comparison are not taken from the OECD sources, 
they are not identical to those contained in Table 11.21. 


Table 11.21 
An International Comparison of Central Government Expenditures” by Function, 1977, as Percentages of 
Gross Domestic or Gross National Product 


Housing and 


Social community 
General security develop- Economic) 
Total services Defence Education Health and welfare ment services 
BORE ING cies lavnstineeicicenstscevercis 2Ou7: 22 2.9 2.9 SR 8.2 0.7 Zo 
| OUTS Eee. oan ie a 21,0 ZA Ted 0.9 nS) hie, 0.6 3.6 
BR rec hsca tte ees ct 37.0 hers 2.9 3.7 535 15.4 1.4 3.3 
IRIN. Foes thse dcarehecinncbns acaus 29.4 A 29 0.3 5a, 14.8 _ 2.3 
pa J Seep 42.2 ue el 5.3 EA 14.1 in| 7.9 
SG LT gg ae ee 40.3 3.4 3.4 4.4 1.0 ksh 1.4 4.7 
ESMVIEZOTIANIG, ..-osh yess dconenacentees 21.0 0.9 aay 0.8 one 10.3 0.3 3,0 
ig St ORR tee ne 40.5 3:0 5.6 Lad Sal 9.2 iii, 3.9 
BT Pe cstv pilersniocss Cec 0.8 4.9 OW. 2.6 TEVA 0.6 2.8 
MACHO Orn ssh) Seon dora ainnosvis 31.5 ae 3.2 Cie 3.8 Liter 1.0 3.7 


“) Includes transfers to other levels of government appropriately apportioned by function.. 

(2) All countries except Australia, Sweden, Canada and the U.S. provide data on a calendar year basis. For Australia and Sweden it is the 
year ended June 30; for Canada it is the year begun April 1; and for the U.S. it is the year ended September 30. 

(3) Includes expenditure on agriculture, natural resources, research, power, transportation and communication. 

(4) 1976 instead of 1977 for France and the U.K. and 1975 for Italy. 

‘S) To conform to Canadian national accounts conventions and to facilitate Canada-United States comparison, the current surpluses of 
government enterprises and the interest received by the government have been added back to government expenditures for the United 
States. In the United States national accounts these items are netted out of subsidies and interest payments respectively. 

Source: IMF, Government Finance Statistics Yearbook, 1979, Volume IIl; OECD, National Accounts of the OECD countries, 1977, Volume 

ll; Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001; and, for the United States, Economic Report of 

the President, and the Survey of Current Business. 


In fiscal 1977/78, central government expenditures in Canada (including transfers 
to other levels of government) were 21.5 per cent of GNP or slightly less than the 
22.5 per cent of GNP in the U.S. in 1977. Expenditures of other levels of 
government were much higher in Canada than in the U.S., resulting in Canadian 
total government expenditures which were significantly greater at 41.8 per cent of 
GNP than the U.S. total government expenditures at 34.6 per cent of GNP. 
Canadian central government expenditures on defence were 1.7 per cent of GNP, 
significantly lower than the 5.4 per cent of GNP in the U.S. The Canadian central 
government expenditures on health at 1.5 per cent of GNP were similar to those in 
the U.S., but at the total government level Canada spent a much larger proportion 
of GNP on health at 5.2 per cent compared to 2.8 per cent in the U.S. 
Expenditures on social welfare at the central government level in Canada were 
again similar to those in the U.S., but at the total government level they were 
significantly higher. Central government expenditures on education in Canada 
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Table 11.22 
Canada-United States Comparison” 


of Government Expenditures by Function,” 1977, 


as Percentages of GNP 


Central Other 

Canada WES Canada US» 
General GOVEMMIMeNte ge yack errr reise 1.0 Og be ou 
GIVI SARSTY ta cca Maeeteceseend sae neice eteeeecnet 0.5 — 1.4 TFA 
National GefenCeve. cinema acne eee ene We 5.4 — — 
Transport, communications and housing” .... 1.6 ire 20 0. 
FAA tea en ee ee en aerate seamen nee t Seren ary 1.5 1.6 3.8 WL 
Social'wWelfarenae 20 ew ee Net eet cee 6.9 6.9 ZS 0.9 
GUC ATO Merrett ses eer cer mrarene Aes 0.9 0.6 Se 5x2 
Natural resources, recreation and culture...... 1.0 0.4 1.4 Ox 
ANGTIGUNUUI Ce rae eae cree Nees OFS ONS) 0.3 = 
International affairs and finance ..................... O25 OFS — — 
PAD CUBAN MMI AUON er) crack tee Acasa 0.2 0.5 — —0.1 
VeTeranSrall al iSeceeesemr tar ee tie ie cece mernnas 0.4 1.0 _ 
NONMAIINPAN TESCAREM ee etc ncertet woe sntesertetnce 0.3 0.3 — — 
DEDEGHANGCS oe caer Meee ee eae tiered cose ilar U8 1.8 0.7 
OTM ET Le arc oe re enna ree Staten Ree ee eal 0.5 0.2 052 
TOT ere eee een mek kn, I MLS DNs PRLS 20S) 12.0 


“) Canadian data are for the 1977/78 fiscal year, U.S. data for the 1977 calendar year. 

(2)Canadian data presented here for total government are consistent with those in Table 9.17, except for the fact that this table, in 
general, contains a greater degree of disaggregation of expenditures by functions. Unlike Table 9.17, the federal data in this table also 
include transfers to other levels of government appropriately apportioned by function to keep them consistent with the U.S. data. 


(3) U.S. data adjusted for public enterprise deficits. 


(4) State and Local Governments received more grants-in-aid (G.I.A.) than their total spending. 


(5) U.S. data adjusted to show gross interest paid. 


(6) Contains some unaccounted-for G.1.A. 


7) Parts may not add up to the total because of rounding. 
Source; Statistics Canada, Federal Government Finance, 1977, cat. 68-211; Statistics Canada, Consolidated Government Finance, 1977, 


cat. 68-222: U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, July 1979. 


were slightly higher than in the U.S. and this difference carried over to the total 
government sector. Both Canadian central and other levels of government spent 
relatively more on natural resources, recreation and culture than their counterparts 
did in the U.S. The Canadian governments also spent more on agriculture, 
international affairs and finance, but the differences here are not large. The U.S. 
spent more on veterans affairs. The Canadian central government spent slightly 
less on public debt charges than the U.S. At the total government level, debt 
charges are higher in Canada reflecting the larger debt charges of other levels of 


government. 
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12. Financial Developments 


Monetary 
Developments 


In the 1970s, increasing emphasis in the formulation of monetary policy was 
placed on control over the rate of growth of the money supply. In a landmark 
speech in Saskatoon in September 1975, the Governor of the Bank of Canada set 
the general tone for monetary policy from 1975 to the present: 


‘Whatever else may need to be done to bring inflation under control, it is 
absolutely essential to keep the rate of monetary expansion within reasonable 
litiSeea eG 


In 1969 and 1970, monetary policy was directed toward restraining a rising rate of 
inflation and, partly because of this, strong upward pressure on the Canadian 
dollar developed, culminating in a decision in June 1970 to allow the dollar to float. 
Shortly after the adoption of the floating exchange rate, the slack in the economy 
began to increase and, because of the restraint on growth that might result from 
further appreciation of the dollar, monetary policy was influenced by the desire to 
stabilize the currency. 


The result was a reduction in interest rates and a sharp rate of increase in the 
growth of the monetary aggregates. In 1973 and 1974, reflecting concern about 
the rapid increases in the price level, nominal interest rates were allowed to reach 
historically high levels. The rate of growth of M1 (currency outside the banking 
system plus demand deposits in banks) fell from over 14 per cent in 1973 to 
slightly less than 10 per cent in 1974. By mid-1974, the rapid increase in oil prices 
and weakness in economic activity in a number of our trading partners caused 
considerable concern, and interest rates were reduced by the end of 1974; in early 
1975, M1 resumed its rapid expansion. 


In November 1975, as part of the government's broad anti-inflation program 
announced the previous month, the Governor of the Bank of Canada took the 
further step of publicly announcing a target range for the annual rate of growth of 
M1. This range of not less than 10 per cent but not as high as 15 per cent per 
annum was to be gradually lowered over time. The accompanying chart outlines 
both the progressive lowering of the target range to the current band of 5 to 9 per 
cent and the actual behaviour of M1 in the later half of the decade, with clear 
evidence of the sharp slowing of the trend rate of growth of M1. 


A vigorous expansionary monetary policy in the United States in late 1975 did not 
result in an automatic adjustment of Canadian interest rates to the lower levels 
prevailing in that country. The Bank of Canada kept a tight rein on the financial 
system, permitting wide differentials to develop between interest rates in Canada 
and the U.S. The value of the Canadian dollar increased by more than 4 per cent 
relative to the American dollar from the end of 1975 to October 1976. 


In mid- 1976, the rate of growth of the economy slowed sharply and with inflation 
receding, monetary expansion proved to be very sluggish and nominal interest 
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rates were permitted to fall late that year and in the first half of 1977. It has since 
been suggested that some of the weakness in the rate of growth of M1 in 1976 
and 1977 was a result of a downward shift in the demand for money on the part of 
corporations. 


By the spring of 1977, interest rates in the U.S. had begun to increase, resulting in 
a considerable narrowing of the spread between Canadian and U.S. rates which 
contributed to the significant decline in the international value of the Canadian 
dollar. While this development was initially welcomed as a means of reestablishing 
the competitive position of Canadian export and import-competing industries, 
there was some concern about the inflationary impact of a rapidly declining 
exchange rate. 


Narrowly Defined Money Supply” 


(Seasonally adjusted) $ billions 
(Ratio Scale) 


24 


22 22 


20 20 


18 


16 16 


1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 


(1) Currency outside banks plus demand deposits. 


(2)(3)(4) The parallel bands are two per cent on either side of a trend line depicting a 9 per cent, 
8 per cent and 7 per cent increase, respectively. This conforms to the framework used by 
the Bank of Canada in analyzing monetary developments. 


Source: Bank of Canada. 


Canadian interest rates continued to increase over the course of 1979, attaining 
record levels, in response to conditions in the exchange market as well as the 
domestic environment. The Bank Rate was raised five times, from 10 3/4 per cent 
in January to 14 per cent in October. Over the same period, the U.S. discount rate 
exhibited a similar trend, increasing on four occasions. Nonetheless, there was 
some narrowing of short-term interest rate differentials during the year and in the 
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(1) Canada 90-day finance company paper yield less the U.S. 90-day commercial paper yield. 
2) The uncovered differential is adjusted for the cost of forward cover, and indicates that the 
covered differential is favourable to capital inflows into Canada. 


Source: Bank of Canada, Review, monthly. 
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Selected Long-Term interest Rates ) 
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(1) The data are plotted for the last Wednesday of June and the first Wednesday of December for 
each year. 

(2) McLeod, Young, Weir and Co. Ltd., 10 provincial bond yield average. 

3) Government of Canada Long-Term Bond Yield less U.S. Long-Term Bond Yield. 


Source: Bank of Canada, Review, monthly. 


fourth quarter U.S. money market rates were frequently above similar Canadian 
rates. In fact, from September onward, prime lending rates of banks were higher in 
the U.S. than in Canada. In these circumstances the Canadian dollar declined to 
about 84 cents U.S. in October before recovering on the strength of capital inflows 
attracted by Canada’s relatively favourable long-run situation with respect to 
energy. 


While short-term interest rates moved up more or less in line with the Bank Rate, 
one of the largest adjustments ever recorded in a single year occurred in the bond 
market. While the yields on bonds of all maturities moved up sharply, the increases 
were the largest for bonds with maturities under five years and on those with 
maturities exceeding 15 years, resulting in a slight dip in an otherwise downward- 
sloping yield curve. This was particularly evident through the end of July when the 
availability of securities with a maturity of about 10 years was negligible. Since 
then, the federal government has offered three new issues in that segment of the 
market and this anomaly has gradually disappeared. 


The yield curves for various maturities of Government of Canada bonds presented 
in Chart 12.4 are indicative of the significant difference between 1979 and the 
preceding years, with a distinctive downward-sloping yield curve contrasting with 
more normal upward-sloping yield curves for earlier periods in the decade. While 


Chart 12.4 


The Flows of 
Funds 


there were also brief periods in 1974 and 1978 when short-term bond yields 
exceeded longer-term yields on the expectation that rates would fall, it would 
appear that the expectational effects were neither as strong nor as persistent as in 
1979. However, falling rates repeatedly failed to materialize, and the yield curve 
has flattened somewhat in the early part of 1980 as long-term bond yields have 
increased sharply to record levels. 
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(1) The yield curves were drawn using the average of month-end observations for various maturities 
of Government of Canada bonds 


Source: Statistics Canada, seasonal adjustment by Department of Finance. 


The performance of Canadian financial markets in a decade of high nominal 
interest rates, rapid inflation and volatility in the supply of and demand for funds 
demonstrated their efficiency and ability to adjust rapidly to changing conditions. 
Chart 12.5 demonstrates the volatility of various financing measures as a percent- 
age of gross national product (GNP); none of these ratios appears to exhibit a 
close correlation with interest rate developments. 


The absence of a clear relationship may reflect the significant degree of integration 
of Canadian financial markets with international financial markets, permitting 
Canadian financial intermediaries and borrowers to obtain funds from abroad 
under suitable terms and conditions, thereby reducing the impact of high borrow- 
ing requirements on Canadian interest rates. 


While there may not be a close relationship between nominal interest rates and 
total borrowing requirements, relative yields within the Canadian financial markets 
have been influenced over the past decade by the relative volumes of securities 
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Total Borrowing by Non-financial Sectors 
as a Percentage of Gross National Product” 
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(1) Four quarter moving average. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, Quarterly, Cat. 13-002 and 
Department of Finance. 


available. For example, the yield on federal securities has increased relative to the 
yields on comparable private sector securities over the course of the decade as 
the federal government increased its marketable issues at a rapid pace. Thus, 
while federal government marketable bonds represented 20 per cent of the 
Canadian dollar bond holdings of the general public in 1970 and almost 25 per 
cent in 1979, the yield differential between federal and provincial bonds dropped 
from 1.13 percentage points in 1970 to 0.53 points in 1979, and the spread 
between federal bonds and comparable private securities narrowed over the same 
period from 1.27 to 0.69 percentage points. A similar situation occurred in the 
short-term money market where the federal government’s securities constituted 
less than 4 per cent of the market in 1970 and more than 10 per cent in 1979. 


Chart 12.5 also clearly illustrates a sharp upward trend in the amount of borrowing 
in the decade. This trend is the counterpart of the tendency for the household and 
foreign sectors to generate higher savings and for the government sector to 
register larger deficits, especially since 1974. While total borrowing declined in 
1979, private sector borrowing reached its highest level as a percentage of GNP 
since financial flows data became available in 1962.‘ Borrowing by non-financial 
business was particuarly large as the deficit of this sector increased sharply. 


In the decade, business borrowing has on average increased more rapidly than the 
net financing requirement of the sector, implying accelerating rates of financial 


‘) Detailed tabular material from which Chart 12.5 was plotted is available in the Reference Tables. 


Table 12.1 


asset acquisition by business. Businesses also showed increasing resistance to 
record yields on long-term debt issues as they relied increasingly on shorter-term 
instruments to fulfill their financing requirements. While the overall volume of new 
borrowing, as a rule, exceeded the rate of increase of gross national expenditure 
(GNE), it fluctuated from 4.3 per cent of GNE in 1972 to more than 8 per cent in 
1979. The year-over-year change in net new borrowing also exhibited sharp 
swings, from a 64-per-cent increase in 1971 over 1970 to a 29-per-cent decrease 
in 1972. These large shifts were the result of significant changes in both levels of 
investment and the rate of acquisition of financial assets, with the largest variations 
occurring in periods of large fluctuations in the book value of inventories. 


The periods in which the demand for external funds was exceptionally high were 
marked with very high volumes of short-term borrowing relative to long-term 
borrowing. For example, the volume of short-term borrowing in 1974 and 1979 
was approximately twice the level of long-term borrowing, whereas the reverse 
situation prevailed in 1975. The 1974 and 1979 situations were consistent with the 
view that corporations were reluctant to enter into long-term borrowing contracts 
because of resistance to record yields in the bond market. The 1975 borrowing 
pattern was consistent with the view that corporations were seeking to lengthen 
the maturity of their balance sheet debt by concentrating on long-term sources of 
funds. Much of this long-term borrowing occurred in the first six months of 1975 
after long-term rates had declined significantly from the 1974 peak. 


Financing by Private Non-Financial Business‘") 
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) Data may not add due to rounding. Data for 1979 are estimated by the Department of Finance. 

) Includes commercial paper and bankers’ acceptances as well as loans obtained from financial institutions other than chartered banks. 
‘9) Mortgage loans and direct investment from abroad. 

Source: Bank of Canada, Review, monthly and Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, cat. 13-002. 


Another feature of the decade was the unusually high level of new equity issues in 
1977 and 1978. The statistics were influenced by unusually large volumes of term 
preferred shares that were placed directly with financial institutions, principally 
chartered banks, in some cases as substitutes for bank loans. The November 
1978 budget reduced the attractiveness of these instruments by removing some of 
the tax advantages they enjoyed relative to bank loans and other forms of debt. 
As a consequence, the volume of new issues of preferred shares in 1979 was 
approximately 27 per cent of the 1978 level. At the same time, gross new issues of 
common shares more than doubled in 1979 relative to 1978, as a result of a 
buoyant stock market and the increasing cost of debt financing. 
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The above-mentioned trends resulted in a much higher reliance of the corporate 
sector on the banking system as a source of funds. Bank loans accounted for 40 
per cent of the funds raised by non-financial corporations in the 1970s, compared 
with 16 per cent between 1962 and 1969. If chartered bank holdings of corporate 
securities are added to this total to take into account purchases of term preferred 
shares and income debentures, bank financing of corporations accounted for 
about one-half of the funds raised between 1970 and 1979. 


Consumer Credit As was discussed in Chapter 6, demographic factors resulted in a rapid increase in 
family formation and thus in large expenditures on housing and durable goods. 
Consumer credit grew rapidly in the decade and outstanding debt increased as a 
percentage of consumer expenditures, from 20.9 per cent in 1970 to 28.5 per cent 
in 1979. By the end of 1979, consumer credit outstanding had reached $38.5 
billion or 22.4 per cent of personal disposable income, up from 20.2 per ceht in 
1973. 


While consumer expenditures (and expenditures on durable goods in particular) 
grew more rapidly in 1979 than in 1978, the rate of increase in consumer 
borrowing declined. This reduction was particularly evident in the fourth quarter 
when interest rates reached record levels and consumer expenditures on new 
automobiles retreated significantly. 


Table 12.2 
Loans to Persons” 


1976 1977 1978 1979 
(Net flows, $ billions) 
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“) Data may not add due to rounding. Flows data for 1979 are estimates of the Department of Finance. 
‘2) Department stores, sales finance and consumer loan companies and life insurance companies. 
Source: Bank of Canada, Review, monthly and Department of Finance. 


Chart 12.6 highlights the significant gains in the shares of the consumer credit 
market obtained by deposit-accepting institutions generally and chartered banks 
in particular. The removal of interest rate ceilings from the banking legislation in 
the 1967 Bank Act revision enabled the banks to compete more effectively for 
consumer loans. The gains were mostly obtained at the expense of sales finance 
and consumer loan companies. These firms had played a dominant role in 
consumer financing prior to 1967, but their relatively high-cost source of funds in 
the 1970s made it difficult for them to compete with the deposit-accepting 
institutions. 
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Chart 12.6 Distribution of Consumer Credit Among 
Financial Institutions 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, Quarterly, 
Cat. 13-002 and Department of Finance. 
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Mortgages A large increase in house prices contributed to a sharp increase in mortgage debt 
throughout the decade. Mortgage debt grew at an average 17.4 per cent per year, 
but the progression was considerably more rapid after the significant increase in 
house prices in 1973. As the decade progressed, the cost of mortgage financing 
did not increase as much as business loan rates, as financial institutions attempted 
to increase their participation in this market. At the same time, mortgage loans 
grew more rapidly than construction activity would have suggested. 


Table 12.3 
Mortgages ‘” 


1976 1977 1978 1979 
(Net flows, $ billions) 


Private lenders 
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() Data may not add due to rounding. Data for 1979 are estimates of the Department of Finance. 

(2) Mutual funds, fire and casualty insurance companies, mortgage investment trust corporations, sales finance and consumer loan 
companies, Quebec savings banks, non-financial corporations and other private financial institutions. 

Source: Bank of Canada, Review, monthly and Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, cat. 13-002. 


Preliminary data suggest that for the first time in a decade, mortgage flows 
actually declined in 1979 and the rate of increase in outstanding debt dropped to 
its lowest level since 1971. Nevertheless, the net flows for 1979 remained as large 
as the estimated value of residential construction. This result is consistent with the 
tendency for loans on existing housing to become increasingly important in 
mortgage commitments. 


The near banks and the chartered banks took advantage of a rapidly growing 
market to increase their participation and their market shares. The traditional 
institutional lenders did not keep pace as their liabilities increased less rapidly than 
the market. The gradually diminishing role of the Canada Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (CMHC) as a direct lender should be noted as the availability of funds 
from the private sector increased. In both 1978 and 1979, CMHC was a net seller 
of mortgages as portions of its mortgage portfolio were auctioned to the private 


sector. 
Financial The role of financial intermediaries also changed drastically over the decade. The 
Institutions relative importance of life insurance companies and pension plans diminished as 


their liabilities continued to grow at about the same rate as GNP while most other 
major financial intermediaries recorded sharply higher growth rates. This was 
particularly true of deposit-accepting institutions as savings from the personal 
sector, which has traditionally preferred short-term liquid assets to investment in 
securities markets, became an important source of funds. Some of the additional 
deposits are a result of the rapid evolution of the money market as corporations 
perfected methods of money management. The preferences of the personal and 
corporate sectors, in addition to the higher risks associated with longer-term 
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Chart 12.7 


Distribution of Mortgage Loans Among 
Financial Institutions 
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Chartered Banks 
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instruments in an inflationary period, resulted in a sharp increase in the supply of 
short-term relative to long-term funds. 


The chartered banks were among the institutions to register very rapid asset 
growth in response to a significantly higher demand for loans. The banks 
endeavoured to satisfy all loan demand from credit-worthy customers by raising 
the required funds in the domestic and foreign money markets when traditional 
deposit sources proved insufficient. To a large extent this was made possible by 
the removal of interest rate ceilings that the banks could charge on loans, allowing 
the banks to grow profitably regardless of the cost of raising deposits. 


The role of liquid assets became much less important in this environment. 
Consequently, although chartered bank liquidity rose during 1970, it recorded an 
almost uninterrupted steady decline throughout the remainder of the decade. The 
liquidity of the banking system as measured by the ratio of Canadian liquid assets 
to the banks’ total major assets fell from 31.1 at the beginning of 1971 to 21.4 at 
the end of 1974, and to 14.2 per cent by December 1979. Another measure of 
chartered bank liquidity, the ‘‘tree’’ Canadian liquid assets ratio, followed a similar 
pattern of decline during the 1970s. After registering a sharp increase in 1970, this 
ratio fell from 16.3 at the beginning of 1971 to 9.5 by the end of 1974, and 
continued an almost uninterrupted decline to 4.8 by December 1979. 


The growth of less liquid assets during the 1970s reflected the more aggressive 
behaviour of the banking system. After registering an almost negligible rate of 
increase in 1970, all major loan categories expanded quite rapidly through the 
remainder of the decade. The growth of consumer credit, business loans and 
mortgages became a function of demand only, once the removal of interest rate 
ceilings on loans allowed the banks to compete profitably even when the cost of 
funds was high. Given the short-term nature of most of their liabilities, the 
chartered banks emphasized their loan portfolio at the expense of investment in 
securities markets. The only significant purchases of securities by the banks were 
in the corporate market and even then this did not represent a major lengthening 
of term on the asset side. Early in the decade most of the acquisitions were 
short-term notes, while major purchases in 1977 and 1978 were induced by a 
favourable tax treatment attached to some term preferred shares and income 
debentures. Again, while the commitment was long-term in nature, the banks were 
not exposed to fluctuations in interest rates since the return on the investment was 
often determined by a formula linking it to short-term rates. 


Chartered bank loans grew sharply in the 1970s as various categories of chartered 
bank loans captured an increasing share of total lending. Thus, ordinary personal 
loans of chartered banks became firmly established as the main component of 
total consumer credit as the 1970s unfolded. The banks’ share of total consumer 
credit increased from 44.4 per cent of the outstanding loans at the end of 1970 to 
64.9 per cent in 1979. Chartered bank mortgage loans, for their part, gradually 
constituted an increasingly significant proportion of that market as the decade 
progressed, with their share of this market increasing from 5.3 per cent of total 
mortgage debt in 1970 to 16.6 per cent in 1979. These shares underestimate the 
role of banks in the mortgage market, since most of these institutions have 
affiliated mortgage loan companies which, in aggregate, have assets exceeding 

4 per cent of the total market. Chartered bank business loans constituted a 
similarly significant, and growing, proportion of total non-financial borrowing with 
the passage of the 1970s. Their share of business sector liabilities increased even 
more sharply, when the holdings of corporate securities and foreign currency loans 
to Canadians are taken into account. 


Other Financial 
Institutions 


Foreign currency claims on Canadian residents as a percentage of total chartered 
bank lending increased significantly during the decade, from 1.0 per cent of total 
chartered bank lending during the period 1970-1973 to 11.8 per cent during 
1974-1979, as Canadian borrowers, including the federal government, acquired an 
increasing proportion of their funds in foreign currency. The rapid growth of foreign 
currency lending could be related in part to the banks’ decision to satisfy the loan 
demand of credit-worthy customers and to the rapid rates of growth of their 
international business. To meet all loan demand at the lowest possible price 
required that the banks develop strong connections with international money 
markets. This greatly increased the availability of foreign currency within the 
banking system, making it easier for the banks to satisfy the borrowing needs of 
their Canadian clients who might have foreign currency commitments. 


The importance of foreign currency operations of chartered banks increased in the 
1970s. From a level of $13.7 billion or 28.9 per cent of total assets in 1970, foreign 
currency assets rose to $81.9 billion or 35.7 per cent in December 1979. In 
addition to being one of the major participants in the Eurocurrency markets, the 
chartered banks have increased their direct participation in international banking 
through subsidiaries and affiliates in several countries. The rapid expansion of their 
foreign currency assets contributed to an average annual rate of increase in total 
chartered bank assets of 18.3 per cent from the end of 1969 to December 1979, 
while their Canadian dollar assets grew at an annual rate of 16.9 per cent. 


While the banks acquired a major share in all loan markets, their gains in Canada 
were mostly at the expense of life insurance companies, pension plans and sales 
finance and consumer loan companies. Their other major competitors, the ‘‘near 
banks’’, more than matched the banks as their share of the domestic deposit 
market increased during the decade. For example, while the Canadian dollar 
assets of the chartered banks increased at an annual rate of 16.8 per cent in the 
decade, the Canadian dollar assets of trust and loan companies increased at an 
annual rate of 18 per cent, and credit unions and caisses populaires recorded an 
average annual increase of 22.3 per cent. The competition from near banks was 
most ardent in the market for personal savings deposits. The chartered banks’ 
share of the Canadian deposit market declined throughout the 1970s, from 67.7 
per cent of the Canadian deposit market in 1970 to 63.7 per cent in 1978. 


Personal savings deposits remained the most important source of funds to the 
banks, but their proportion of total deposit liabilities fell from 50.2 per cent in 1970 
to 48.8 per cent in 1979. The relative role of demand deposits also declined, 
especially in the latter part of the decade when high interest rates and some 
institutional changes induced a trend away from demand deposits. Their share 
declined from 21.4 per cent of total deposits in 1970 to only 13.1 per cent in 1979. 
In contrast, the share of non-personal term deposits increased from less than 15 
per cent in 1970 to over 25 per cent in 1979. 


From 1970 to 1976, chartered banks raised sufficient funds in Canada to finance 
their loan expansion so that, while their net foreign asset position with non-resi- 
dents fluctuated from quarter to quarter and from year to year, it was in about the 
same position in late 1976 as in early 1970. In the next three years, however, the 
chartered banks were large importers of foreign funds from abroad to finance 
domestic activity. It is an important aspect of the international activity of Canadian 
banks that while they have recently built up their net foreign liabilities they have 
not taken significant open positions in any currency. 


Total assets of the other major deposit-accepting institutions (trust companies, 
mortgage loan companies, Quebec Savings Banks, credit unions and caisses 
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populaires) increased substantially in the 1970s. In the decade, their total assets 
increased at an average annual rate of 18.9 per cent, a larger rate of increase than 
the growth of Canadian dollar assets of chartered banks. These institutions have 
always been major participants in the mortgage market, and in the past decade 
increased their commitment to this rapidly growing segment of the financial 
market. Their substantial growth in mortgage assets enabled them to increase 
their market share of total mortgages from 28.3 per cent in 1970 to more than 41 
per cent in 1979. Consumer lending by these institutions also increased steadily 
throughout the decade as their share of the consumer credit market rose from 
14.4 per cent in 1970 to 19 per cent in 1979. An interesting development is the 
growth of personal loans in the portfolios of trust and mortgage loan companies. 
This is a relatively new development, but growth has been very rapid since the 
recent moderation of the rate of growth of the mortgage market. Near banks, and 
credit unions and caisses populaires in particular, remained very liquid throughout 
the decade although their holdings of liquid assets and bonds did not grow as 
quickly as total assets. 


Total assets of life insurance companies and pension institutions continued to 
increase at about the same rate as gross national expenditure. In the decade, their 
total assets increased 12.3 per cent, losing ground to major financial institutions. 
In the case of life insurance companies in particular, this trend developed as a 
result of the relatively low yield available on their liabilities. While insurance 
companies and pension funds continued to maintain a large proportion of their 
portfolios in long-term assets, their liquid assets holdings did increase throughout 
the decade, particularly in the last three years, growing from 3.6 per cent of total 
assets in 1970 to more than 7.5 per cent in 1979. Since their progression was not 
as rapid as the rate of increase of other financial institutions, and because they 
have always been major participants in the long-term securities markets, the 
relative supply of long-term funds declined. 


Mortgage loans of life insurance companies and pension institutions increased less 
rapidly than total assets as their market share steadily declined over the decade in 
favour of deposit-accepting institutions. To some extent this may reflect the 
proliferation of five-year renewable clauses in most mortgages and the traditional 
preference of these institutions for long-term assets. However, this decline may 
also be related to the aggressiveness of their competitors in that market and to the 
advantages to be derived from extensive branch networks. 


The acquisition of equities also progressed much less rapidly than total assets 
after institutions became disenchanted with the low returns obtained throughout 
most of the decade. Despite the excellent performance of the stock market in 
1978 and 1979, the life insurance companies and pension institutions have 
remained on the sideline. 


Holdings of marketable bonds remained the major component of the portfolios of 
the life insurance companies and pension institutions throughout the 1970s, and 
accounted for more than 45 per cent of their assets in 1979. This represents a 
small increase as bond holdings outpaced total assets. Their investments were 
particularly large in 1978 and 1979. The increasingly competitive yields available 
on Government of Canada bonds in the last four years induced these institutions 
to make them their fastest growing asset. 


The above analysis has frequently referred to the increasing role of the personal 
sector in generating savings over the decade. It has been argued that this sector 
traditionally prefers short-term instruments, implying a reduction in the overall 
availability of long-term funds. Furthermore, during the decade, persons have 
increased their preference for using financial intermediaries rather than participat- 


ing directly in the market. Thus financial intermediaries have played an increasing 
role in financing business activity. 


While the data of Table 12.4 are derived residually and are consequently subject 
to error, the table does clearly show the increasing importance of deposits in the 
portfolios of persons at the expense of both direct market participation and claims 
on life insurance and pension institutions. Not only does the decline in both 
categories imply a reduction in the supply of long-term funds, but furthermore life 
insurance and pension funds have increased the proportion of liquid assets in their 
portfolio. 


Table 12.4 


Financial Assets of the Non-Financial Public, Selected Years, 1962-1978 


1962 1966 1970 1974 1978 
$B % $B % $B % $B % $B % 

Currency and deposits...... Val 25.8 26.3 28.8 41.4 32.8 fOu4 36.6 139.9 38.0 
Canada Savings Bonds.... 4.6 6.9 6.1 6.7 7.4 5.9 13.2 6.4 20.2 o.0 
Insurance and_ pension 

3 EV oe a ee ae ae sles) 23.1 es hea 23.1 28.0 22.1 40.9 19.9 Cite 18.2 
Other assets™ 000.0... 29.3 44.2 310 41.4 49.5 39.2 76.2 Cia 141.4 38.3 
CREE) Sina ies ae 66.3 100.0 91.3 100.0 126.3 100.0 205.4 100.0 368.3 100.0 


™ Includes mostly equity, mortgages, marketable bonds and short-term securities. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, cat. 13-002. 


From 1970 to 1978, both financial assets and liabilities have increased faster than 
GNP. However, the net financial asset position of the public has not increased as a 
proportion of GNP, as the relatively high savings rate proved to be just sufficient to 
compensate for the impact of inflation on the public’s financial holdings. 
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Reference Table 1 
Demographic Developments 


1947 — 1979 
Annual 

Years Population Natural growth 

and as of rate of Immigration rate of Number of Net family 

quarters June) Birth rate Death rate increase rate population families formation 

D 1 

(Thousands (Per thousand of population) (Per cent) (Thousands) 
of persons) 

1SAT Sea 12,888 28.9 9.4 19.5 5.0 el na n.a 

194835 coe. 13,167 PASS} 9.3 18.0 9.5 2.2 na n.a 

GAG Reece 13,447 Pls} 9.3 18.0 Tal Cal n.a n.a 

1Q50R ee Vet te PATE 9.1 18.0 5.4 2.0 n.a. n.a. 

aC ove octet oes: 14,009 lee 9.0 18.2 14.0 Ze 3,282.4 n.a. 

95252 ee 14,459 27.9 8.7 19.2 WS She 3,360.0 TTS 

lO SSea eee 14,845 28.1 8.6 19.5 alas) Pisif 3,423.0 63.0 

1954 eee 15,287 28.5 8.2 20.3 10.2 3.0 SOSie0 114.0 

GOS te 15,698 28.2 BIZ 20.0 ea 27h S1O2510 88.0 

19561 e =. 16,081 28.0 8.2 19.8 10.4 2.4 3,705.6 80.6 

aS Oe APsnensnsee 16,610 28.2 8.2 20.0 We Shee: 3,796.0 90.4 

195Sse-5 ot 17,080 27.8 8.0 19.8 7.4 2.8 3,898.0 102.0 

TRIS seco noone 17,483 PA Tt 8.1 19.6 6.2 2.4 3,982.0 84.0 

iSOOR eae. 17,870 ATE; 7.9 Wh 1 5.9 eae 4,081.0 99.0 

NO Gilitaes se ates 18,238 26.3 7.8 18.5 4.0 Ze 4,140.4 59.4 

NOES ceceesonce 18,583 PSY 7.8 We 4.1 1.9 4,189.0 48.6 

USSR asscatnn Re 18,931 24.8 7.8 16.8 510 is) 4,258.0 69.0 

1904 nes: 19,290 PE Tf eG 16.1 5.9 as) 4,341.0 83.0 

19GS sees 19,644 PAS) Was 13.9 VES 1.8 4,432.0 91.0 

NIGGER 20,015 19.5 7.6 1159 9.8 1.9 4,518.4 86.3 

WOO frcrncrseoses 20,378 18.3 7.4 10.9 11.0 1.8 4,608.0 89.7 

1968S ae 20,701 We 7.4 10.3 8.9 1.6 4,696.0 88.0 

UTES) oss at 21,001 Well 7.4 10.3 stl 1.4 4,807.0 110.0 

OVO Meee P| PASTE NAS WS 10.2 7.0 1.4 4,908.0 101.0 

OH Dee eee 21,569 16.8 7.3 9.5 On 168} 5,060. 1 152i 

NOE gece: 21,801 15.9 1.9 8.4 O16 Val 5,168.2 108.1 

OMS tee 22,043 15.6 7.4 8.2 8.4 leat 5,299.3 131.1 

WOVA Ree 22,364 So eS) 8.0 9.8 IES 5,443.0 143.7 

NOW peso 22,697 15.8 7.4 8.4 8.3 LS SOS fall 144.1 

OG sees 22,993 15.6 7.3 8.3 620 Wee} LS TE CRS) 127.4 

NOME a. eee 23,258 15.6 les 8.3 4.9 ile 5,810.2 95.7 

ISAS sarees 23,483 15.3 a2 8.1 SHi/ 1.0 5,892.7 82.5 

NOPD een vt 23,672 = ia a= = 0.8 n.a n.a. 

(Expressed at annual rates) 

TESTA Raceeecete 23, 160 15.4 Hos: 8.1 4.4 lee n.a. n.a 
eae Zo,2N0 16.0 ee. 8.8 OHS iors n.a. n.a 
\eeewe 23,280 15.9 619 9.0 tehif les n.a na 
Vie 23,343 howl Was 126 4.1 ills n.a na 

OIG: eee nee 23,394 1520 Hall 3 OHS) 1.0 n.a. n.a 
lace: 23,443 Uise7/ 6.9 8.8 4.4 1.0 n.a. n.a 
[sees 23,499 love 6.9 8.6 chi 0.9 n.a. n.a 
Vienne: 23,548 14.9 lo ot 6S 0.9 n.a. n.a 

(S79) leer. 23,598 14.9 as 7.4 Se 0.9 n.a. n.a 
lle 23,645 1573 7.0 8.3 4.0 0.9 n.a. n.a 
eee 23,691 ore 6.8 8.7 4.7 0.8 n.a. n.a 
Vee 23,742 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 0.8 n.a. n.a 


n.a. = not available. 
) Quarterly figures are the estimates for the months of January, April, July, and October. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Vita/ Statistics, annual, cat. 84-201, monthly, cat. 84-001: Statistics Canada, Estimates of Families in Canada, cat. 91-204; and 
Department of Employment and Immigration. 
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Reference Table 2 
Population by Province” 


1951-1979 

Valais 
Year Nfld. aes b N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. BiG: N.W.T. 
D is) 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 + 26 

(Thousands) 

IGS) seaeta Mee ee ame teeters 361.4 98.4 642.6 Sioa 4,055.7 4,597.6 TLS SSile7 939.5 1,165.2 2501 
ROD Oe ik oh eate, 374.0 100.0 653.0 526.0 4,174.0 4,788.0 798.0 843.0 S730) 1,205.0 25.0 
yi en ce tr ach 383.0 101.0 663.0 533.0 4,269.0 4,941.0 809.0 861.0 HON ZO ml 2A O 2220 
CEE te een cae 395.0 101.0 673.0 540.0 AN ohetes{0) coy) 1) They) 823.0 873.0 1,057.0 1,295.0 PUG 
(QS ie aE le ie 406.0 100.0 683.0 547.0 4,517.0 5,266.0 839.0 878.0 1,091.0 1,342.0 29.0 
HD yO ecerrts Cy soteee tices AN ey. 99.3 694.7 554.6 4,628.4 5,404.9 850.0 880.7 pion dr oOoes: Silo 
“SIGS se, Sa ne el aero 424.0 99.0 ZOO 562.0 4,769.0 5,636.0 862.0 880.0 1,164.0 1,482.0 SEO 
IRIS ae eg 432.0 100.0 709.0 571.0 4,904.0 5,821.0 875.0 891.0 1,206.0 1,538.0 GYS0) 
IRD eRe tay meta ae 441.0 101.0 719.0 582.0 5,024.0 5,969.0 891.0 907.0 246,00 nl, OOTeO 34.0 
1 SYG) 0) oa aoa eae 448.0 103.0 727.0 589.0 ay EO) SALTO) 906.0 915.0 1,291.0 1,602.0 36.0 
MOON eae scree et 457.9 104.6 737.0 597.9 5,259.2 6,236.1 921.7 925.2 1EpOO2 Oe 629s 37,6 
“SY ey ies cael Sa seen red 468.0 107.0 746.0 605.0 O40) TekSts)1|{0) 936.0 930.0 1,369.0 1,660.0 40.0 
ISIS ae, eS renee 476.0 108.0 TASyIlH0) 609.0 5,481.0 6,481.0 949.0 933.0 1,403.0 1,699.0 41.0 
LSI area Cee ar le 483.0 109.0 755.0 611.0 5,584.0 6,631.0 959.0 942.0 WASOLOn wih 74510 42.0 
BI Mercy ceased tere 488.0 109.0 756.0 615.0 6,685.0 6,788.0 965.0 950.0 1,450.0 1,797.0 41.0 
POO OR net ene, 493.4 108.5 756.0 616.8 5,780.8 6,960.9 963.1 955.4 WAS 2 4) e383, 7 43.1 
SRI ON Meera at ieee 499.0 109.0 760.0 620.0 5,864.0 7,127.0 963.0 957.0 1,490.0 1,945.0 44.0 
OG Siete rt test croc ccd 506.0 110.0 767.0 625.0 5,928.0 7,262.0 971.0 960.0 1,524.0 2,003.0 45.0 
‘SIS ine ed ee aan 514.0 111.0 775.0 628.0 5,985.0 7,385.0 979.0 958.0 1,559.0 2,060.0 47.0 
“S/O, SO ee erent Sil) 110.0 782.0 627.0 OUEHO). 7 -fs¥s)11-(0) 983.0 941.0 1,595.0 2,128.0 50.0 
SIA ese eee 5225 111.6 789.0 GSO O02 Ce iLO0Gn 988.2 926.2 1,627.9 2,184.6 eh 
| SAL eee em cee 530.0 112.6 794.6 640. 1 6,053.6 7,809.9 991.2 914.0 Unlove ss, Ae | 2 56.8 
“S/S RE Ee a eee ee Doiee 114.0 804.3 647.1 6,078.9 7,908.8 996.2 904.5 1,689.5 2,302.4 59.9 
NOG ote aie a ead 541.5 Wiley Silks 653.6 IZ Osi Coz. 899.7 ier Aes OO 60. 1 
ISAS neck Senet ae eee 549.1 We 819.5 665.2 VASO) teh VA I ORISWG 907.4 piifstst 2 Zeke 62.5 
SAC Sancen eee eee Soil, 118.2 828.6 677.3 62849558) 26425 91, O25 O2RS 1,838.0 2,466.6 64.4 
Sih a eae 563.9 120.2 835.0 687.1 G27 5:6 G, COO LO mh OZOR 937.0 1,896.4 2,493.7 64.4 
OM Ow Memento 569.0 122.0 841.0 694.9 6,283.0 8,445.0 1,032.8 947.5 Iya! ZESSi0) 11 65.3 
‘SIA ST ae ee he 574.0 2228 846.9 701.0 6,298.8 8,499.8 1,030.5 957.1 2,008.9 2,566.9 64.8 


(Population as of June. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Annual Estimates of Population for Canada and Provinces at June 1st, cat. 91-201. 
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B.C. 


Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. 


Que. 
(Per cent change from previous year) 


N.B. 


PlE N.S. 


Nfld. 


Changes in Population by Province”) 


Reference Table 3 
1951-1979 


DS 2 eee eee eae 
19545 


Year 


“) See note and source on reference table 2. 
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Distribution of Population by Province!” 


Reference Table 4 
1951-1979 


oS 


se 


RE N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. 


Nfld. 


Year 


(Percentage distribution of total among provinces) 


2 areata 
ee. 
OS 


‘QS hes ae 
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() See note and source on reference table 2. 


Reference Table 5 


Gross National Expenditure 


1947 -— 1979 
Personal Government Value Gross 
expenditure current of national 
on expenditure Gross fixed capital formation physical Exports Imports Residual expendi- 
Years consumer on change of goods’ of goods error ture 
and goods and goods and Govern- in and and of at market 
quarters services services Total ment Business'') Housing inventories?) services _ services estimate prices 
40014 40015 40016 40017 40022 40025 40029 40030 40031 40548 
D 40254 40255 40256 40257 40262 40265 40269 40270 40271 40551 
(Millions of dollars) 

NOGA paren ee 9,362 1,343 2,350 304 peel 455 343 3,66 1 — 3,601 ihe) 13,473 

OAS asec. 10,370 1,454 3,057 424 1,974 659 97 4,055 — 3,630 106 15,509 

1940 ees 11,365 iee 3,439 456 2,188 95 78 4,004 — 3,853 45 16,800 

1950 2. 12,482 1,928 3,862 521 2,388 953 549 4,158 —4,492 4 18,491 

NOG Peeeees 13,857 2,811 4,424 640 2,950 834 871 5,052 — 5,580 205 21,640 

1OS52e eee: 15,162 3,620 5,096 779 3,371 946 499 5,568 — 5,369 12 24,588 

NOS San... 16,181 3,824 (oy Sx) 782 3,699 iy eloy2 600 5,380 — 5,806 —79 25,833 

104 ee 16,934 3,825 Sy /le! 873 3,429 1,412 —202 5; 137 — 5,543 sy 25,918 

lO Soyer as 18,388 4,036 6,422 948 3,689 1,785 285 5,749 — 6,390 38 28,528 

1S One 20,090 4,426 8,000 1,144 5,031 1,825 985 6,350 —7,664 —129 32,058 

9 Sipe 21,492 4,573 8,689 1,327 5,693 1,669 170 6,379 —7,/67 —23 33,513 

19 5G aera. 22,845 4,854 8,585 p39 5,049 2,089 — 296 6,329 —7,321 —169 34,777 

1OSORereeen 24,390 4,976 8,647 1,508 5,006 2,133 414 6,674 —8,028 —227 36,846 

ARS TENO) 22 Gane 25,479 5,281 8,473 1,560 ay Wis 1,794 409 7,004 —8,092 —195 38,359 

196 ees 25,930 6,206 8,392 1,674 4,929 1,789 116 7,624 —8,480 —142 39,646 

IQS62aeere.. 27,452 6,608 8,885 1,903 5,128 1,854 667 8,234 —9,045 126 42,927 

196327555 29,225 6,982 9,556 1,985 BONZ 1,959 669 9,068 —9,561 39 45,978 

\S64e ee 31,389 7,593 11,205 2,023 6,800 2,382 553 10,503 —10,913 — 50 50,280 

\OGSeee ss 33,947 8,358 13,179 2,440 8,105 2,634 1,244 11,182 —12,341 —205 55,364 

1966242. 36,890 9,748 15,361 2,841 9,915 2,605 1,225 13,045 —14,259 —182 61,828 

NOG Tee, 39,972 i OSmOLOLS 2,954 9,865 2,809 260 14,663 — 15,234 —33 66,409 

YSIS) eo nenone 43,704 12,684 15,754 2,983 9,518 3,253 745 16,719 —17,010 — 10 72,586 

WES) sonatas 47,492 14,241 17,232 3,055 10,332 3,845 1,467 18,761 —19,821 443 79,815 

UAB) tere tece 50,327 16,630 18,015 S%3 11,342 3,500 105 21,167 ~—20;214 = 345 85,685 

NO ete 55,616 18,368 20,800 3,754 12,230 4,816 392 22,181 —22,016 —891 94,450 

IS72R eee 62,208 20;291 23,051 3,968 13,263 5,820 544 24,580 —25,250 —190 105,234 

1973.. 27s 23,037 27,848 4,305 16,156 WeSo 1,588 30,718 —30,954 45 123,560 

OPAC ese 83,388 27,816 34,260 5,462 20,022 8,776 3,451 38,992  —41,009 630 147,528 

INST AS a eetran ee 96,995 33,380 40,044 6,323 24,489 9,232 — 239 40,452 —45,589 300 165,343 

NWA eee 110,655 38,648 44,895 6,318 26,256 12,3211 1,566 45,601 —49,973 —226 191,166 

WOWLTE wee terec 122,425 43,588 48,193 6,790 28,597 12,806 502 52,558 —57,274 —613 209,379 

1O7 Sees 135,220 48,112 52,028 7,408 31,262 13,358 803 62,296 —67,641 —411 230,407 

WRIA oo sconces 150,831 el Sh eS 8,027 37,316 13,832 4,575 76,412 —=82,051 —160 260,533 

(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

TRS |e sae 130, 136 46,468 49,252 7,136 29,264 12,852 — 528 57,052 —60,140 —812 221,428 
pee 133,224 AT, O12 On oue 7,444 30,824 13,544 1,284 60,952 —66,360 —532 228,052 
Wheciore — 1keiZ(e2toys! 48,676 52,856 7,432 31,896 13,528 896 62,936 —68,488 —484 233,600 
INE coe, WAM RSIA 49,632 54,192 7,620 33,064 13,508 1,560 68,244 —75,576 184 238,548 

VSWASM Be coeee CSR ITS HO S2AR SS 282 7,820 34,040 1Srore 4,920 72,024 —78,224 —164 249,308 
Il sorte: eles: 51,348 57,824 7,964 35,768 13,592 5,632 71,296 —77,888 —140 255,964 
ones USS ewe? 52,472 61,364 8,128 39,060 14,176 Zone 79,408 —84,572 164 265,080 
Vee OO nto4: 52,860 62,780 8,196 40,396 14,188 5,076 82,920 —87,520 -—500 271,780 


() Excludes residential construction. 


‘2) The book value of inventories is deflated to remove the effect of price changes, and the derived “‘physical’’ change is then valued at average prices of the 
current period to obtain the value of physical change. The difference between this value of physical change and the change in book value is called the 
inventory valuation adjustment. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, annual, cat. 13-531; and Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure 

Accounts, quartely, cat. 13-001. 
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Reference Table 6 
Changes in Gross National Expenditure 


1947 — 1979 
Personal Government Value 
expenditure current of Gross 
on expenditure Gross fixed capital formation physical Exports Imports national 
Years consumer on change of goods of goods expenditure 
and goods and goods and Govern- in and and at market 
quarters services services Total ment Business") Housing inventories'?): (9) — services services prices 
(Per cent change from previous period) 
WA ee on, 16.8 — 18.9 39.7 28.3 54.6 9.4 148 11.6 25.9 13.4 
HOA 8 nese ccs 10.8 8.3 30. 1 $9.5 24.1 44.8 — 246 10.8 0.8 Wey 
HOA. ccs 9.6 18.4 WS Wes 10.8 20.3 —19 — 1.3 6.1 8.3 
NOS O: Pea. scn: 9.8 12.0 12:3 14.3 OM 19.9 471 3.8 16.6 10.4 
iS. ae 11.0 45.8 14.6 22.8 23.5 —12.5 322 IAS 24.2 17.0 
HOD 2. csecs. 9.4 28.8 1Se2 PA Uf 14.3 13.4 — 372 10.2 3.8 13.6 
tite 6.7 5.6 12.5 0.4 Qe 82:3 101 —3.4 8.1 Sp 
HOD 5S... 4.7 == —0.3 11.6 —7.3 12.8 — 802 —4.5 4.5 0:3 
iho 8.6 5) 12.4 8.6 7.6 26.4 487 11.9 io. 3 10.1 
HO DOR Src. 9.3 7 24.6 20.7 36.4 Zee 700 10.5 19.9 12.4 
MOOV sie. 5: 7.0 3:3 8.6 16.0 13.2 —8.5 —815 0.5 1.3 4.5 
WOON gy ..0es. 6.3 6.1 —1.8 5:3 —11.3 ZZ — 466 —0.8 ONG 3.8 
is) aes 6.8 ASS) 1.3 7.9 —0.9 aes 710 SWS 9.7 539 
HOGOL Ss... 4.5 6.1 —2.0 3.4 2.3 — 15.9 —5 4.9 0.8 4.4 
HOGM 28... 1.8 Wiss — 1.0 U8: —3.7 —0.3 — 293 8.9 4.8 3.4 
HOG2.f.Be...... OES) 6.5 5.9 18374 4.0 3.6 S}5} | 8.0 6.7 8.3 
'SOSe a aaae S38) Siy/ 7.6 4.3 9.4 Sif 2 ORs ‘Bail We, 
HOGA)... 7.4 8.8 WAS 1.9 ee 21.6 — 116 ove 14.4 9.4 
i 8.1 Oe 17.6 20.6 TOK 10.6 691 6.5 13.1 10.1 
HOGG... (2,..... Shif 16.6 16.6 16.4 22:3 — 1.1 —19 16.7 WS ides 
a 8.4 14.4 it 4.0 —0.5 7.8 —965 12.4 6.8 7.4 
968.0... oS 13.7 0.8 1.0 —3.5 15.8 485 14.0 Wilazé 93 
IGO) os... Sh 7 W228 9.4 2.4 8.6 18.2 722 WAZ 16.5 10.0 
‘| SEACS enen 6.0 16.8 4.5 3.9 he) —9 — 1,362 12.8 2.0 7.4 
i 10.5 TORS PSS) 18.3 7.8 37.6 287 4.8 8.9 10.2 
M2 cess. 11-9 10.5 10.8 3/6 8.4 20.8 Ike 10.8 14.7 11.4 
y= 14.6 13.5 20.8 8.5 2 ts) 26.9 1,044 25.0 22.6 V7.4 
it 17.0 20.7 23.0 26.9 23.9 18.8 1,863 26.9 32.5 19.4 
Dit. 16.3 20.0 16.9 ASRS) 22:3 Or — 3,690 3.0 dele2 WA 
HOS) ol... 14.1 15.8 WZ i —0.1 Wore 33.5 1,805 WAG 9.6 15.6 
Ti = 10.6 12.8 Us) HS 8.9 3.9 — 1,064 lo.6 14.6 8 
Via 10.5 10.4 8.0 os] 9.3 4.3 301 18.5 18.1 10.0 
|S Seen Wes 7.6 16h 7/ 8.4 19.4 BS) 3,772 ZOA Zales 13a 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
es} PAS) SEO 0.7 ONT 0.5 0.9 — 980 1.6 ila Za 
eet 2.4 2.6 ‘Sy 4.3 a8) 5.4 1,812 6.8 10.3 3.0 
eee 3.0 2.1 2.0 —0.2 oko —0.1 — 388 3.0 3.2 2.4 
IW ee. 253 2.0 PISS) ZS 3.7 —0.1 664 8.4 10.3 Za 
WOT |... iS) 1.4 1.9 2.6 3.0 — 1.0 3,360 See 3.5 4.5 
lo Ore 2.0 3.8 1.8 al 1G 2 — 1.0 —0.4 2af 
(leet see 35 ee 7.0 al OZ 4.3 2,960) 11.4 8.6 3.6 
IN esos ith (O7/ 2.3 0.8 3.4 0.1 2,404 4.4 Sits) BAS) 


") (2) See notes 1 and 2 on reference table 5. 
(2) Expressed in terms of absolute difference (millions of dollars) from the previous period. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 7 
Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1971) Dollars 


1947 — 1979 
Personal Government Value 
expenditure current of 
on expenditure Gross fixed capital formation physical Exports Imports 

Years consumer on change of goods of goods 

and goods and goods and Govern- in and and 

quarters services services Total ment Business!) | Housing inventories services services 

40562 40568 40569 40570 40576 40581 40586 40588 

D 40594 40600 40601 40602 40608 40613 40618 40620 
(Millions of dollars) 

1947. 18,546 4,747 5,316 627 3,604 1,085 672 6,170 —6,411 

1940me2e 18,099 4,504 6,103 779 3,982 1,342 109 6,375 — 5,781 

\Q4O Ge cae 19,138 4,982 6,553 806 4,195 hooe 215 5,997 — 5,939 

\950Re eee 20,394 5,367 7,042 884 4,385 Wes 789 5,956 —6,469 

NOS ieee 20,546 7,000 7,068 915 4,807 1,346 1,025 6,513 —7,277 

USE eno ne 21,984 8,624 7,892 1,090 5,303 1,499 481 7,260 —7,527 

OSS eee te 23,512 8,890 8,861 1, 162 5,732 1,967 752 7,185 —8, 151 

VISAS nev.te: 24,375 8,549 8,858 1,296 5,825 PPE — 238 6,917 —7,/761 

UWEXSE, Brose: 26,456 8,736 9,678 1,308 5,594 PRTCAS 410 7,442 — 8,799 

19562 one = 28,440 8,956 11,446 1,425 eee, 2,794 1,144 8,002 —10,215 

OB ieee eee 29,504 S807 12-262 IFAS 8,026 2,485 249 8,075 —10,096 

1956s 30,562 9,074 12,126 1,942 7,064 3,120 — 280 8,047 — 9,386 

Tes Si lmatce 32,264 8,999 12,1911 2,090 6,911 3,190 468 8,360 — 10,357 

LOG 0 eeeeree 33,392 9218 11,790 2,142 AOU FE AOS 523 8,717. —10,347 

WOOT ere eee SiS /As))| 10,494 11,748 2,378 6,768 2,602 251 9,374 —10,559 

19622532 Sere 10,911 12,278 2,664 6,910 2,704 756 9,744 — 10,769 

1SGSeeeer: 36,992 11,070 12,841 2,682 7,365 2,794 764 10,6381 —11,125 

1964. 39,218 11,637 14,549 2,652 8,633 3,264 655 12,058 —12,595 

1OGS wees. 41,606 12253 16,259 3,003 9,843 3,413 1,441 12,606 —14,140 

WAS seer ccese 43,778 13,3888 18,015 CH CIO 11,540 3,168 1,385 14,315 —15,989 

WISH seat 45,863 14,343 17,942 3,403 asl) 3,229 203 15,770 — 16,805 

19692202... 48, 138 15,429 17,964 3,430 10,832 3,702 aren 17,727 —18,284 

TOGO Mee ee 50,353 15,993 18,850 3,350 11,325 4,175 ioe 19,462 —20,727 

NOOR Re nee 51,526 17,650 18,904 3,329 11,857 3,718 84 21,223 —20,588 

OMA arses nave: 55,616 18,368 20,800 3,754 12,230 4,816 392 22,181 —22,016 

a ee 59,841 18,9380 21,955 3,/72 Wa 5,432 Silo 23,655 —24,489 

OMG eect 63,879 19,795 24,384 SHO 14,667 5,966 1,346 26,156 —27,824 

IOWA eae 67,160 20,584 25,694 3,907 15,802 5,935 2,642 25,620 —30,538 

US WASY sceceeecece 70,645 21,399 26,661 4,127 17,031 5,503 — 252 23,993 —29,684 

OMG Re 75,093 21,731 27;389 3,859 16,965 6,565 940 26,220 —32,149 

USAC nonedeons TU UE 22,367 27,243 3,849 17,166 6,228 221 28,057 —32,872 

OWS eet ene. 79,563 22,632 27,209 3,932 17,337 5,940 494 30,673 —34,234 

LOOM re 81,399 22,421 28,566 3,926 19,142 5,498 2,069 31,586 —36,167 

(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

1978 l... 78,672 22,460 26,568 3,908 1632 5,948 —72 29,052 —31,876 
see se 79,252 22120) 927,008 3,972 17,228 6,108 240 30,740 —34,532 
ieee 80,172 22,/28 27,420 3,896 17,584 5,940 440 30,652 —34,296 
IV 80,156 22,620 27,540 3,952 17,824 5,764 1,368 32,248 —36,232 

iA hee ete: 81,296 22,576 27,448 3,940 18,000 5,508 2,568 32,032  —36,168 
tees 81,100 ya leyatsy PPS (2 3,928 18,564 5,480 2,696 30,4382 —35,848 
ik. 81,872 22,312 29,420 3,928 19,904 5,588 1,168 31,804 —36,432 
IV eae 81,328 22,208 29,424 3,908 20, 100 5,416 1,844 32,076 —36,220 


() Excludes residential construction. Unadjusted: D 40577 + 40578; seasonally adjusted: D 40609 + 40610. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Residual 
error 
of 
estimate 


40540 
40622 


Gross 
national 
expendi- 

ture in 
constant 

(1971) 

dollars 


40561 
40593 


107,812 


129,826 


124,364 
125,456 
126,872 
127,816 


129,696 
128,900 
130,256 
130,452 


Reference Table 8 
Changes in Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1971) Dollars 


1948 — 1979 
a a ee 
Personal Government Value 
expenditure current of Gross 
on expenditure Gross fixed capital formation physical Exports Imports national 

Years consumer on 1 Oca change of goods of goods expenditure 

and goods and goods and Govern- in and and in constant 

quarters services services Total ment Business'") Housing __inventories'°) —_ services services (1971) dollars 
(Per cent change from previous period) 

—2.4 —5.1 14.8 24.2 10.5 23.7 — 563 Oro 9.8 NG: 
‘Uf 10.6 7.4 35 oy) 1OI6 106 —5.9 Tf 3.8 
6.6 7.7 Tad 9.7 4.5 14.2 574 —0.7 8.9 7.6 
0.7 30.4 0.4 EHS) 9.6 —24.1 236 9.4 1235 5.0 
7.0 23:2 alae? 19.1 10.3 11.4 — 544 AaO 3.4 8.9 
7.0 3.1 123 6.6 8.1 31.2 PA — 1.0 8.3 Lay, 
Shi / —3.8 — Wass —7.1 13.7 — 990 —3.7 4.8 —1.2 
8.5 2.2 9.3 0.9 Dial 24.1 648 7.6 13.4 9.4 
Hes?) Ee) 18.3 8.9 29.2 0.6 734 Ue) 16.1 8.4 
Sif. —1.7 Tho 22.9 We —11.1 — 895 0.9 1.2 2.4 
3.6 3.0 —1.1 10.9 — 12.0 25.6 — 529 —0.3 720 2.3 
5.6 —0.8 0.5 7.6 —2.2 22 748 3.9 10.3 3.8 
3.5 2.4 —3.3 200 las) —17.5 Sys} 4.3 0.1 BES 
1.1 13.8 —0.4 11.0 —3.5 —1.4 —272 UEO 2.0 2.8 
4.5 4.0 4.5 12.0 2 3.9 505 3.9 2.0 6.8 
4.9 IO 4.6 0.7 6.6 3.3 8 9M She! Oe 
6.0 Sal 13:3 —1.1 We 16.8 — 109 13.4 13.2 6.7 
6.1 O50 11.8 13882 14.0 4.6 786 4.5 12:3 6.7 
OZ 9.3 10.8 HOF We —7.2 —56 13.6 13.4 6.9 
4.8 Tal —0.4 2.9 —2.0 1.9 — 1,132 10.2 Oeil 3.3 
5.0 7.6 0.1 0.8 —4.2 14.6 518 12.4 8.8 5.8 
4.6 Sh7h 4.9 —2.3 4.6 12.8 747 9.8 13.4 Oe) 
2.3 10.4 0.3 —0.6 4.7 — 10.9 — 1,434 9.0 OFs, Zo 
7.9 4.1 10.0 12.8 371 29.5 308 4.5 6.9 6.9 
“6 3:1 5.6 0.5 4.3 12.8 23 6.6 in 6.1 
6.7 4.6 ilar —0.6 15.0 9.8 831 10.6 13.6 Tes 
al 4.0 5.4 iS}. /5) Tht —0.5 1,296 —2.0 9.8 3.6 
5.2 4.0 3.8 4.3 7.8 —7.3 — 2,894 —6.4 —2.8 ile 
6.3 1.6 Pail —6.5 —0.4 19.3 1,192 9.3 8.3 5.4 
2.9 2.9 —0.5 0.3 Ue —5.1 —719 7.0 Ze 2.4 
3.0 ee: —0.1 2.2 1.0 —4.6 PIS} 9F3 4.1 3.4 
2.3 —0.9 5.0 —0.2 10.4 —7.4 1,575 3.0 5.6 2.9 

(Seasonally adjusted) 

HO78.1.......... 1.0 0.4 — 1.4 —0.1 —1.7 —1.3 — 608 —0.6 —2.6 0.6 
eee OR7, eZ 2.8 1.6 ait Phe 312 5.8 8.3 0.9 
ee eZ — 0.4 —-1.9 (2b —2.8 200 —0.3 —0.7 dea 
Vie _ —0.5 0.4 1.4 1.4 —3.0 928 De 516 0.7 

B979 I.......... 1.4 —0.2 —0.3 —0.3 1.0 —4.4 1,200 —0.7 —0.2 es 
Weer. —0.2 0.1 1.9 —0.3 oul —0.5 128 — 5.0 —0.9 —0.6 
ieee 1.0 —1.2 5.2 0.0 Wee 2.0 — 1,528 4.5 1.6 ed 
eae —0.7 —0.5 0.0 —0.5 1.0 —3.1 676 0.9 —0.6 0.2 


) See note 1 on reference table 7. 
(2) See note 3 on reference table 6. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 9 
Structural Changes in Demand 
(Per cent distribution of gross national expenditure by components) 


1947 — 1979 

Personal Government Value Gross 
expenditure current of national 
on expenditure Gross fixed capital formation physical Exports Imports Residual expendi- 

Years consumer on change of goods of goods errror ture 
and goods and goods and Govern- in and and of at market 
quarters services services Total ment Business) Housing inventories'*) services _ services estimate prices 
Ney W heteeseetrecte 69.5 10.0 17.4 20 11.8 3.4 as) PM fa — 26.7 0.1 100.0 
19482 ae eee. 66.9 9.4 She Zall WZ 4.2 0.6 26.1 —23.4 0.7 100.0 
194 OR eee 67.6 10.2 20.5 Pit 13.0 4.7 0.5 23:8 —22.9 0.3 100.0 
1950 = 67.5 10.4 20.9 2.8 12.9 ye 3.0 22.5 — 24.3 == 100.0 
NOSieeene a 64.0 13.0 20.4 3.0 13.6 3.9 4.0 23.3 — 25.8 0.9 100.0 
152 ae 61.7 14.7 20.7 o.2 ou 3.8 2.0 22.6 —21.8 = 100.0 
HOSS ee. cess 62.6 14.8 Cre S10 14.3 4.8 xs} 20.8 —22.5 —0.3 100.0 
TOBA eras: 65.3 14.8 22.0 3.4 13:2 5.4 —0.8 19.8 —21.4 0.2 100.0 
NOS Oe eee: 64.5 14.1 PASS Shs) WZ) 6.3 1.0 20.2 —22.4 0.1 100.0 
OSG sae. 62.7 13.8 25.0 3.6 1597 Sl 3.1 19.8 — 23.9 —0.4 100.0 
OSI aoe ee 64.1 WSHS 2S) 4.0 17.0 5.0 0.5 19.0 — 23.2 —0.1 100.0 
1995S ee ees 65.7 14.0 24.5 4.0 1425 6.0 —0.9 18.2 —21.1 —0.5 100.0 
1959" sees 66.2 1355 23:9 4.1 13.6 5.8 ls, 18.1 —21.8 —0.6 100.0 
1960 ese wesc 66.4 13.8 Onl 4.1 13.3 47 ile 18.3 —21.1 —0.5 100.0 
NOGil newer: 65.4 lSy7E P22 4.2 12.4 4.5 0:3 19.2 —21.4 —0.4 100.0 
9G 22a 64.0 15.4 20.7 4.4 11.9 4.3 1.6 19.2 —21.1 0.3 100.0 
LOGS eee 63.6 lore 20.8 4.3 IZA 4.3 6 19.7 — 20.8 0.1 100.0 
LOO Aes 62.4 1K 22.3 4.0 Uehs 4.7 We, 20.9 —21.7 —0.1 100.0 
1965 enews: 61.3 ional 23.8 4.4 14.6 4.8 Pp 20.2 — 22.3 —0.4 100.0 
OD Opera 59.7 15.8 24.8 4.6 16.0 4.2 AO) Pile — 23.1 —0.3 100.0 
NOG /ceeeen 60.2 16.8 Zoo 4.4 14.9 4.2 0.4 Coa —22.9 = 100.0 
(96825. = 60.2 IAS 2alehi 4.1 13.1 4.5 1.0 23.0 — 23.4 = 100.0 
GOO eee ee 59.5 lived 21.6 3.8 12.9 4.8 1.8 23.5 — 24.8 0.6 100.0 
WOO aes 58.7 19.4 PAO) Shi Wek 4.1 0.1 24.7 —23.6 —0.4 100.0 
OT lee. 58.9 19.4 22.0 4.0 12.9 Sal 0.4 PSS) — 23.3 —0.9 100.0 
WSWi2 eee SS) 1 19.3 21.9 3.8 12.6 sys 0.5 23.4 —24.0 —0.2 100.0 
US Cisieeee ISAT 18.6 NS) Shite) 13.1 6.0 1.3 24.9 —25.1 = 100.0 
1974... 56.5 18.9 Zoe 3:7 1eHe 5.9 2.3 26.4 —27.8 0.4 100.0 
NW QIED orerceaes. 58.7 20.2 24.2 3.8 14.8 56 —0.1 24.5 —27.6 0.2 100.0 
OMG erect: Sif S) 20.2 PRES) Che} WSi.7/ 6.4 0.8 23:9 — 26.1 —0.1 100.0 
i OFA amen 58.5 20.8 23.0 Ch WS): 7/ 6.1 0.2 Coal —27.4 —0.3 100.0 
1978... 58.7 20.9 22.6 3.2 13.6 5.8 0.3 27.0 — 29.4 —0.2 100.0 
OWS sae: Shots) 19.9 OT 3.1 14.3 eG: 1.8 29.3 —31.5 —0.1 100.0 

(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

OMS: lee amen. 58.8 2AKO Bone he 1h 5.8 —0.2 25.8 —27.2 —0.4 100.0 
I 58.4 20.9 PORTE 3.3 SHS) 5:9 0.6 26.7 —29.1 — 0.2 100.0 
UI 58.7 20.8 22.6 Se Sal 5.8 0.4 26.9 — 29.3 —0.2 100.0 
Mian 58.8 20.8 Bea 3.2 13:9 lay 0.7 28.6 —31.7 0.1 100.0 

1979 |. Soy 20.2 22.2 Sul 13.7 5.4 2.0 28.9 —31.4 —0.1 100.0 
lI 58.0 20.1 22.4 3.1 14.0 5:3 (eye 21.9 — 30.4 —0.1 100.0 

Ill fas) 19.8 Zou 3.1 14.7 Ske 1.0 30.0 —31.9 0.1 100.0 

INE doen: Sif 1) 19.4 23.4 3.0 14.9 See 1.9 30.5 — 32.2 =0)2 100.0 


(1). (2) See notes 1 and 2 on reference table 5. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 10 

Structural Changes in Demand 

(Per cent distribution of gross national expenditure 
in constant (1971) dollars by components) 

1947 -— 1979 


Personal Government 
expenditure current 
on expenditure Gross fixed capital formation 
Years consumer on 
and goods and goods and Govern- 
quarters services services Total ment Business") — Housing 
MOA ics. oc sseses 62.9 16.1 18.0 2a 22 Sif 
(Ce 59.9 14.9 20.2 2.6 13.2 4.4 
HO49) .......... 61.0 15.9 20.9 PS} 13.4 4.9 
ICO eae 60.4 oes 20.9 2.6 13.0 ly) 
ita. 58.0 1D 19.0 2.6 13.6 3.8 
ike. 56.9 22.3 20.4 2.8 13.7 3.9 
iSO eee 57.9 21.9 21.8 2.9 14.1 4.8 
O54 ee... 60.8 2ARS Zon 3.2 13.3 5.6 
a 60.3 19.9 Zou 3.0 WAT 6.3 
MOS O 8. os. S\S) 76 18.8 24.0 3.0 15.2 5.9 
Bova... 60.6 18.1 Zor! 3.6 16.5 9), | 
ick 61.3 18.2 24.3 3.9 14.2 6.3 
WOOGIE. «....5 62.4 17.4 23.6 4.0 13.4 6.2 
NOOO... ccece. 62.7 WAS) Zeal 4.0 13.2 4.9 
HOOD... .2.8 61.7 19.2 PAIS) 4.3 12.4 4.8 
HOG 2 cscs 60.3 18.7 21.0 4.6 11.8 4.6 
BOOS Se... 60.2 18.0 20.9 4.4 12.0 4.5 
HOGA... 6: 59.8 WAT 222 4.0 13°2 nO 
HOOD) «5.005250 (}8)55) Ui Zoe 4.3 14.1 4.9 
ROGO 2... 58.5 17.9 24.1 4.4 15.4 4.2 
MOG ie oc. ....2: 59.3 18.5 23.2 4.4 14.6 4.2 
HOGS 2.0.0... 58.8 18.8 21.9 4.2 13.2 4.5 
MOOS 5. 58.4 18.5 21) 8) 3.9 ikea 4.8 
re 58.3 20.0 21.4 3.8 13.4 4.2 
iis 58.9 19.4 22.0 4.0 12.9 oh | 
Via O97 18.9 21.9 3.8 WT 5.4 
SEC 59.3 18.4 22.6 3:5 13.6 Os9) 
HOTA 2... 60. 1 18.4 ZS} (0, 3.5 14.1 533 
EO Secccs cae 62.5 18.9 23.6 S.L onl 4.9 
MOMS. sc...-.40 63.0 18.2 23.0 3.2 14.2 Sis 
‘VO ieee 63.4 18.3 2203 3.2 14.1 Onl 
‘\D7sks eee 63.1 17.9 21.6 3.1 13.8 4.7 
WOT oes. oo0: 62.7 Wes 22.0 3.0 14. 4.2 
(Seasonally adjusted at a 

HOS I.......... 63.3 18.1 21.4 3.1 13.4 4.8 

ie 63.2 18.1 21.8 32 UcH/ 4.9 

eas 63.2 17.9 PALS Sul 13.9 4.7 

Vere 62.7 Wiehe BASS 3.1 13.9 4.5 
HO79 |.......... 7/ 17.4 PE \\ fe 3.0 13.9 4.2 

Hees 2 62.9 Wes) PA TL 310 14.4 4.3 

ie. 62.9 Thos: 22.6 3.0 15.3 4.3 

Ware 5, 62.3 17.0 22.6 3:0 15.4 4.2 


Gross 


national 
expendi- 


ture in 


constant 


(1971) 
dollars 


ine) 
w 
SSO 


at ay 
MNwoO-O 


SSSNSD SC==NN CoCr 


| 


SCHWMNO OMNRO BONMOHW NA 
==3aWOAM OMoRo 


et aaa 


S99 99999 S9999 s9090 


OL 


Or 
DWOWO4 
| | 


Ne NEQOR NSESOODB ONOND AADDON NNDoOrn 
MW OWNNG ANA=O BWNAR MADDO WNOAD 


MO NMMMNMPM NMMNM== 


—h 


roSeoeo N=990 


OARNMO@OM ANMYOAL 
SCSO99O GF99009 2° 


eletael 
CMwW=h% TA=ANOoOR OO 


—-MNMA 


jigel 
S999 9990 
y-0COO 


“ See note 1 on reference table 7. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
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Reference Tabie 11 
National Income and Gross National Product 


1950 — 1979 
Wages, Interest 
salaries and 
and Corpo- miscel- 
supple- ration Dividends laneous 
Years mentary profits paid to invest- 
and labour before —_-non-resi- ment 
quarters income”) taxes dents) — income 
D 40002 40003 40004 
40242 40243 40244 
1950 Orlip2 2,608 —412 396 
1951 10,770 3,144 —379 463 
1952 12,073 3,071 — 346 523 
1956 2%. 25 13,062 2,985 — 328 583 
1954.2. £:2 13,451 PUES: — 339 628 
1955.27. 14,369 3,485 — 396 764 
1956 ... 16,171 3,928 —450 869 
USFS TE sree dee eon 3,554 — 505 S17. 
1958 17,982 3,669 — 486 1,063 
1959555... 19,149 3,996 —527 1,062 
WSS1O) eee 20,141 3,870 — 495 1,129 
1961 .... 21,009 4,066 —622 1,284 
VIOZee as 22,468 4,450 —621 1,416 
19O3re 23,932 4,932 —652 1,563 
19040 26,034 5,841 — 7/87 1,724 
196 Sree 28,878 6,318 — 828 keto)! 
1966 ....... 32,629 6,714 — 850 2,070 
UO ivecsenes 36, 160 6,823 — 874 2,362 
1GOGweee: 395318 7,742 — 835 2,623 
1969 43,949 8,294 — 854 3,082 
TISAG) Moncte 47,620 7,699 — 952 3,428 
LI FAelie es 52,436 8,681 —1,079 3,906 
IST? Ae 58,549 10,799 —1,031 4,577 
IVES! Sores 67,849 15,417 —1,277 5,359 
NOMA: 81,289 20,062 —1,645 7,632 
aI ASS ay 94,625 19,663 —1,835 8,661 
SITAS eee 109,367 20,060 —1,719 11,068 
1977 120,518 22,169 -—2,056 12,892 
1OTSie.... 131,494 26,069 —2;355 15,174 
NSO ee AON OSmnG4 00mm = 2 O7OmmnG ONS 
ASVBAE... 126,780 24,216 —1,848 13,488 
liz... 1803080" 24-5616 —=27104 ~ 15,604 
Wt. 132,660 26,456 —2,076 15,552 
IV 136,456 28,988 —3,392 16,052 
1979 1...... 139,652 32,824 —2,424 16,780 
I. 143,924 32:186 —2)180 18/464 
Ill... 148,368 36,244 -—2,760 18,696 
Vere 1D 1068S 7.63825 —3°340 920) 520 


Accrued Net 
net income 
income of non- 
of farm 
farm unincor- 
opera- porated Inven- Net 
tors busi- tory national 
from ness valua- income 
farm includ- tion at 
produc- ing adjust- factor 
tion) rents(4) ment'®) cost 
40005 40006 40007 40008 
40245 40246 40247 40248 
(Millions of dollars) 
1,301 1,882 — 374 14,553 
1,868 1,976 — 643 17,199 
1,878 op WOKS 114 19,468 
1,462 2,359 PP AOE ee) 
918 2,498 87 19,998 
1,120 2,748 —182 21,908 
1,283 2,827 ASC ATOOS 
908 2,962 —59 25,356 
alate SaloS —4] 26,436 
1,008 3,207 =—108 27,757 
1,026 3) 192 —26 28,837 
826 3,261 —41 29,783 
WK SCTL 3,380 —100 32,370 
1,562 Hel Ac) = Pts) 64 7A 00, 
eller S05 —144 37,680 
1,389 3,893 S62 ALPS) 
1,950 4,116 —335 46,294 
1,239 AV355) —327 49,738 
WE 4,778 —341 54,606 
ihAcs 5,187 —576 60,517 
1,211 5,424 —195 64,235 
1,576 5,928 —665 70,783 
1,662 6,170 —1,0382 79,694 
3,009 6,656 —2,362 94,651 
3,859 6,901 —4,244 113,854 
3,944 7,669 —2,938 129,789 
3,305 8,612 —2,064 148,629 
2,908 9.020) 5 = 3467162014 
3,740 9,612 —4,308 179,426 
4 5S7 10,503 —6,436 205,005 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
3,084 9132 —3,800 171,052 
4,320 9,464 -—4044 177,936 
3,504 9,952 —3,572 182,476 
4,052 9,900 —5,816 186,240 
4,136 10,160 -—6,160 194,968 
4,600 10,360 —5,836 201,468 
4,728 10,592 —6,836 209,032 
4,684 10,900 —6,912 214,552 


Indirect 
taxes 
less 
subsidies 


40009 
40249 


( Includes military pay and allowances. Unadjusted: D 40000 + 40001; seasonally adjusted: D 40240 + 40241, 
(2) Includes the withholding tax applicable to this item. 
(3) Includes an arbitrary smoothing of crop production and standard seasonal adjustments for withdrawals of grain from farm stocks and the change in 

livestock items. Because of the arbitrary elements, too precise an interpretation should not be given the seasonally adjusted figures of accrued net income 


of farm operators. 


‘4) includes net income of independent professional practitioners. 


(5) In the seasonally adjusted series, the value of grain production in each quarter is taken as one-fourth of the estimated value of crop production for the year 
as a whole. All other items in the farm inventories series are seasonally adjusted by standard techniques. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Capital 
consump- 
tion 


valuation 
adjust- 
ments 


40010 
40250 


Residual 
error of 
estimate 


40011 
40251 


Gross 
national 
product 

at market 
prices 


40548 
40551 


165,343 
191,166 
209,379 
230,407 
260,533 


221,428 
228,052 
233,600 
238,548 


249,308 
255,964 
265,080 
271,780 


Changes in National Income and Gross National Product 


Reference Table 12 
1950 -— 1979 


a) 
— =~ 
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=e genes. 
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SLES SsUGIOE 
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So =a d08§ 
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Indirect 
taxes 
less 
subsidies 


Net 
national 
income 

at 
factor 
cost 


: 


Net 
income 
of non- 

farm unin- 

corporated 
business 
includin 
rents(4 


Accrued 
net 
income 
of farm 
operators 
from farm 
roduc- 
tion®) 


p 


Interest 
and mis- 
cellaneous 
invest- 
ment 
income 


Dividends 
paid to 
non- 
residents(2) 


ration 


Corpo- 
profits 
before 
taxes 


Wages 
salaries 
and 
supple- 
mentary 
labour 
income") 


Years 
and 
quarters 


(Per cent change from previous period) 


(Seasonally adjusted) 
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Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 


(1), (2), (3). (4) See notes 1, 2, 3 and 4 on reference table 11. 


Reference Table 13 
Reconciliation of Gross National Product at Market Prices and 
Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost 


1953 - 1979 
Invest 
ment 
Gross national product income Investment Gross domestic product 
at market prices Residual Indirect from income at factor cost 
error of taxes less —_-non-resi- paid to 
Price Volume Value estimate subsidies dents non-residents Price Volume Value 
D 40625 40593 40551 40431 40432 40433 40434 40435 
($1971 ($1971 
(1971=100) millions) ($ millions) (Millions of dollars) (1971=100) millions) ($ millions) 
USES). osiconare 63.6 40,605 25,833 — 80 — 2,994 — 194 495 64.0 36,024 23,060 
1954: 2 64.6 40, 106 25,918 52. — 3,042 — 181 520 65.6 35,463 23,267 
WEISS), saracctace 65.0 43,891 28,528 38 — 3,321 —201 586 65.6 39,093 25,630 
OSGi. 67.4 47,599 32,058 — 130 —3,731 — 196 657 67.4 42,544 28,658 
‘OS y/o ee 68.8 48,718 Sool —23 —3,975 — 208 774 70:3 42,782 30,078 
9S Senne 69.8 49,844 34,777 — 170 — 4,036 — 238 763 TES: 43,475 31,096 
iON) ame eee alee Ol or 36,846 —227 —4,401 — 251 860 71.9 45,672 32,827 
1960s 2a x8} 25) 38,359 — 196 — 4,587 —254 870 13:3 46,627 34,192 
VOC eee oe 72.4 54,741 39,646 — 142 — 4,838 — 300 1,022 74.4 47,750 35,388 
19C2e a 73.4 58,475 42,927 125 — 5,446 —297 1,068 TS Ses 38,377 
\IGSts mee 74.8 61,487 45,978 39 —5,714 —314 1,161 76.3 53,899 41,150 
19642 76.6 65,610 50,280 51 —6,441 — 443 lpoont 77.6 57,612 44,696 
ALSXSSY ot eaceeone 719.1 69,981 55,364 — 206 —7,284 — 465 1,485 79.1 61,780 48,894 
N96 Cie ece nc: 82.6 74,844 61,828 — 182 — 8,030 — 486 1,634 83.0 65,983 54,764 
NISNSR A aatcsese 85.9 77,344 66,409 —33 — 8,852 — 464 1,733 86.1 68,323 58,793 
196Seee ; 88.7 81,864 72,586 —10 — 9,662 — 590 1,841 89.0 72,096 64,165 
TOGOR ese: 92.6 86,225 79,815 443 — 10,722 — 857 2,099 92.4 76,574 70,778 
UDO Rees see 96.9 88,390 85,685 — 345 —11,299 -—1,011 2,397 96.4 78,281 75,427 
Oiler 100.0 94,450 94,450 — 891 — 12,276 — 953 2,001 100.0 82,867 82,867 
WWE octcccre : 105.0 100,248 105,234 — 190 — 13,876 —977 2,528 106.0 87,425 92,719 
TSIZASS oe ceocinceee 114.6 107,812 123,560 44 — 15,598 —1,188 3,012 116.5 94,137 109,830 
WO onmtes: 1321 111,678 147,528 629 — 18,257 —1,386 3,741 134.0 98,612 132,255 
US WAS Es arenes 146.3 113,005 165,343 300 —17,584 —1,671 4,338 enlied 99,275 150,726 
TSYIAS) srs eee 160.5 119,116 191,166 —227 — 21,391 — 1,601 4,940 165.4 104,495 172,887 
DNSAY Enom pesceee [Livan 121,949 209,379 —614 —23,828  — 1,676 6,214 ASHE: 107,810 189,475 
TOMS ec os 182.7 WG. W27/ 230,407 —412 —25,423  —2,105 7,725 187.3 112,119 210,192 
INAS) Sere 200.7 129,826 260,533 — 161 —27,539 —2,167 9,369 207.5 115,682 240,035 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

OMG eee. 178.0 124,364 221,428 —812 —25,204 —1,956 6,840 181.6 110,296 200,292 

H] 181.8 125,456 228,052 — 532 —24,872  —2,180 7,104 186.4 11,373 207,568 

Il 184.1 126,872 233,600 — 484 —25,160  —2,408 7,608 189.1 112,699 213,156 

IV 186.6 127,816 238,548 184 —26,456 -—1,876 9,348 192.7 114,025 2192 
1979 I.. 192.2 129,696 249,308 — 164 — 27,472 — 2,296 8,720 198.5 114,937 228,096 

We ewseas 198.6 128,900 255,964 — 140 — 26,824 — 1,920 8,952 205.4 114,937 236,028 

Ill 203.5 130,256 265,080 164 —27,860  —2,408 9,860 210.3 116,428 244,832 

NG oie 208.3 130,452 271,780 — 500 —28,000 —2,044 9,944 21ST 116,428 251,184 
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Value 


at factor cost 
Volume 


Gross domestic product 


Price 


Investment 
income 
paid to 

non-residents 


Invest- 
ment 
income 
dents 


received 
non-resi- 


from 


taxes 
less 
subsidies 


Indirect 
(Per cent change from previous period) 


Value 


Volume 


Gross national product 
at market prices 


Price 


Reconciliation of Gross National Product at Market Prices and 
Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost 


Reference Table 14 
1953 — 1979 
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Reference Table 15 
Structural Changes in Income 
(Per cent distribution of gross national product by components) 


1947 — 1979 
Capital 
Accrued Net consump- 
net income tion 
income of non- allow- 
of farm ances 
Wages, Interest farm unincor- and 
salaries and opera- porated Inven- Net miscel- Gross 
and Corpo- miscel- tors busi- tory national Indirect laneous national 
supple- ration Dividends —_laneous from ness valua- income taxes valua- product 
Years mentary profits paid to invest- farm includ- tion at less tion Residual at 
and labour before non-resi- ment produc- ing adjust- factor subsi- adjust- error of market 
quarters income") taxes dents?) — income tion’) rents(4) ment'®) cost dies ments estimate prices 
1S4ie 50.1 13.8 —1.9 1.4 8.2 ila —4.2 78.5 W2as Onl —0.1 100.0 
1948... 50.6 122 —1.7 1.6 8.8 10.3 —3.3 WS iss} 9.3 —0.7 100.0 
OASee 50.5 12.0 —1.9 Wo Wok 10.6 —0.7 79:3 Wes 9.8 —0.3 100.0 
1OSOne. 49.5 14.4 —2.2 Za 7.0 10.2 —2.0 TASB IE 11.2 10.1 = 100.0 
IISc 49.8 14.5 —1.8 Za 8.6 Shi —3.0 79.5 11.8 Oni —0.9 100.0 
WO52aee 49.1 Wes —1.4 joe 7.6 8.8 0.5 19.2 11.4 ORS — 100.0 
19532... 50.6 11.6 —1.3 2.3 antl het = US 11.6 10.2 Ors 100.0 
1954..... isis) 10.6 —1.3 2.4 3:5 9.6 OM Velee lev Wal —0.2 100.0 
1955eee 50.4 12.2 —1.4 Dall Sine) 9.6 — 0.6 76.8 1a26 alles —0.1 100.0 
1G 5 Ghee 50.4 12:3 —1.4 Tf 4.0 8.8 —0.8 HOw 1S Ties: 0.4 100.0 
We 52.3 10.6 —1.5 29 eal 8.8 —0.2 Lom 11.9 12.4 0.1 100.0 
19502— Ouling 10.6 —1.4 Sl Shy 9.0 —0.1 76.0 aa6 11.9 0.5 100.0 
I9ooe 52:0 10.8 —1.4 29 ean 8.7 —0.3 These 1129 254. 0.6 100.0 
1960...... o2.9) 10.1 —1.3 2.9 PL Af 8.3 —0.1 Ths? 12.0 12.4 0.5 100.0 
WS Oslere 53.0 10.3 —1.6 3.2 2a 8.2 —0.1 Leal 12.2 12.3 0.4 100.0 
19622. 52.3 10.4 —1.4 One Ore 7.9 —0.2 75.4 12M eee —0.3 100.0 
(96one. S201 10.7 —1.4 3.4 3.4 Wes —0.5 Hos 12.4 WARE —0.1 100.0 
1964... Sts: 11.6 i.e: 3.4 2.6 7.4 —0.3 74.9 12.8 Way 0.1 100.0 
WHE 52.2 11.4 —1.5 3.4 29 7.0 —0.6 74.5 13.2 12.0 0.4 100.0 
1966...... 52.8 10.9 —1.4 3.3 3.2 Sh 7/ —0.5 74.9 SHO 11.8 0.3 100.0 
1967. 54.5 10:3 —1.3 S26 1.9 6.6 —0.5 74.9 Shs! od = 100.0 
1960nee 54.2 10.7 — 1.2 3.6 1.8 6.6 —0.5 one. Veke 11.4 = 100.0 
iRSIeNS) YS), || 10.4 —1.4 3.9 1.8 6.5 —0.7 75.8 13.4 nhc) —0.6 100.0 
1970.. DOO 9.0 —1.1 4.0 1.4 6.3 —0.2 75.0 13:2 11.4 0.4 100.0 
WENA ease Bons 2),2 —1.1 4.1 Weds 6.3 —0.7 74.9 13.0 Wale 0.9 100.0 
WO 25) (6 10.3 — 1.0 4.3 ie) Ope) — 1.0 Lou 13:2 HOES 0.2 100.0 
1973). 54.9 Zo — 1.0 4.3 2.4 5.4 —1.9 76.6 12.6 10.8 = 100.0 
14a S15}, 1 13.6 —1.1 ee ES 47 —2.9 ale: 12.4 10.9 —0.4 100.0 
WEES BV Wi — 1.1 5.2 2.4 4.6 —1.8 7hskls 10.6 11.0 —0.2 100.0 
OMG! ee oes 10.5 —0.9 5.8 atl 4.5 —1.1 lent Mee 10.9 0.1 100.0 
NATE SVi(S) 10.6 — 1.0 6.2 1.4 4.3 — 1.6 77.4 11.4 10.9 0.3 100.0 
WSEAS 30 Sifal lies — 1.0 6.6 1.6 4.2 —1.9 (iis) 11.0 10.9 0.2 100.0 
1979) a1), 1353 — 1.0 Thal nara 4.0 —2.5 78.7 10.6 10.7 0.1 100.0 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
1978 |. 5/3 10.9 —0.8 6.1 1.4 4.1 —1.7 ee: 11.4 11.0 0.4 100.0 
I| 57.0 10.8 —0.9 6.8 19 4.1 —1.8 78.0 10.9 10.8 0.2 100.0 
UI 56.8 11.3 —0.9 6.7 Wo) 4.3 —1.5 78.1 10.8 10.9 0.2 100.0 
IV SWZ ie —1.4 6n7 sv 4.2 —2.4 They) Waka 10.9 —0.1 100.0 
SHS 56.0 13:2 — 1.0 6.7 a7 4.1 —2.5 78.2 Wie@) 10.7 0.1 100.0 
I| 5Gce 12.6 —0.9 UE 1.8 4.0 —2.3 78.7 10.5 10.8 0.1 100.0 
III 56.0 13.7 — 1.0 eal 1.8 4.0 —2.6 78.9 10:5 10.7 —0.1 100.0 
IV 5o16 13.8 —1.2 1G ia 4.0 —2.5 19:9 10.3 10.6 0.2 100.0 


(1), (2), (3). (4). (5) See notes 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 on reference table 11. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 16 
Structural Changes in Income 
(Per cent distribution of net national income by components) 


1947 — 1979 
i SS eee 
Accrued Net 
net income 
income of non- 
of farm 
Wages, Interest farm unincor- 
salaries and opera- porated Inven- Net 
and Corpo- miscel- tors busi- tory national 
supple- ration Dividends laneous from ness valua- income 
Years mentary profits paid to invest- farm includ- tion at 
and labour before non-resi- ment produc- ing adjust- factor 
quarters income") taxes dents() income tion’) rents(4) ment) cost 
Ie oe cavcestoe: 63.8 Was —2.4 1.8 10.4 14.2 —5.4 100.0 
BEA MEME esa cssatentet3 63.6 16.5 —2.1 2.0 HW fet@, 13.0 —4.4 100.0 
| SAS). Spe 63.6 Loa —2.4 Ze 9.1 1333 —0.8 100.0 
50), 62.9 17.9 —2.8 Za 8.9 12.9 —2.6 100.0 
‘SD | ae 62.6 18.3 —2.2 alk 10.9 Walds —3.7 100.0 
| 512) 5 eee eee 62.0 15.8 —1.8 Ball 9.6 ley 0.6 100.0 
[36 64.9 14.8 — 1.6 2.9 7.3 Weds = 100.0 
"SS ee ee Sis 13.8 —1.7 3.1 4.6 128) 0.4 100.0 
15D: 65.6 15.9 — 1.8 3.5 Ont WANs) —0.8 100.0 
O50). oe 66.3 16.1 — 1.8 3.6 OS 11.6 —1.0 100.0 
1S, 69.1 14.0 — 2.0 3.9 3.6 Wey —0.2 100.0 
“S88. aae ee rr 68.0 13.9 — 1.8 4.0 4.2 11.9 —0.2 100.0 
S182): eee 69.0 14.3 —1.9 3.8 3.6 11.6 —0.4 100.0 
180) 69.8 13.4 —1.7 3.9 3.6 bea —0.1 100.0 
MEI Pi ceseecsasiovnehs MOSS: WE —2.1 4.3 2.8 10.9 —0.1 100.0 
BE MMP oc cbbtocseaccs 69.4 13:7 —1.9 4.4 4.3 10.4 —0.3 100.0 
5S) se ere 69.0 14.2 —1.9 4.5 4.5 10.3 —0.6 100.0 
TIGL. hanes 69.1 ono —2.1 4.6 3.0 9.8 —0.4 100.0 
Me eh. co vebcsaseorecncbs 70. 1 15.3 —2.0 4.6 3.4. 9.4 —0.8 100.0 
OMEN coos sosecessneseds OES 14.5 — 1.8 4.5 4.2 8.9 —0.7 100.0 
| 31 3 UERTE 1337 —1.8 4.7 ZO 8.8 —0.7 100.0 
O08). 72.0 14.2 —1.5 4.3 2.4 Shif —0.6 100.0 
| 09). eon 72.6 13.7 —1.4 Onl 2.4 8.6 — 1.0 100.0 
| 5/0. Sees 74.1 12.0 —1.5 5.3 1.9 8.4 —0.3 100.0 
oo 74.1 1253 —1.5 5.5 ae 8.4 —0.9 100.0 
| ONE Ss ere rae 13:5 13.6 —1.3 Sf 2.1 Tell —1.3 100.0 
US en Ale 16.3 — 1.3 Of 3.2 7.0 —2.5 100.0 
A rs WAle4: 17.6 — 1.4 6.7 3.4 6.1 —3.7 100.0 
iS, 72.9 1532 —1.4 6.7 3.0 ord —2.3 100.0 
Se 73.6 13.5 —1.2 7.4 22 5.8 —1.4 100.0 
i re 74.4 eh — 1.3 8.0 1.8 5.6 —2.1 100.0 
Tt) Takes} 14.5 —1.3 Shs) 2 5.4 —2.4 100.0 
tS) ee allen 16.9 —1.3 9A 2d 72 aya —3.1 100.0 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
UME cn cesssecsccscrecvsees 74.1 14.2 — 1.1 7.9 1.8 5.3 —2.2 100.0 
‘| 5, a eR ee Tesh | 13.8 —1.2 8.8 2.4 SS —2.3 100.0 
Pe oc. saxcooe ate ea 14.5 —1.1 8.5 1.9 O10 —2.0 100.0 
Vee Tors 15.6 —1.8 8.6 2.2 a5) —3.1 100.0 
SVG) 71.6 16.8 —1.2 8.6 al oe —3.2 100.0 
|| eee eee WALA 16.0 —1.1 9:2 233: Su —2.9 100.0 
ik i rr 71.0 17.3 —1.3 8.9 Aas 51 —3.3 100.0 
INE 24 ae eeere ee 70.4 Was — 1.6 9.6 ere Sail —3.2 100.0 


(N, (2), (3), (4). (5) See notes 1, 2, 3, 4and 5 on reference table 11. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 17 


Personal Income and Expenditure 


1947 — 1979 
Ratio of 
personal 
savings to Personal 
Years Personal personal disposable Personal 
and Personal disposable Personal Personal disposable income expenditure 
quarters income income expenditure saving income per capita per capita 
D 40042 40057 40014 40175 
40552 40295 40254 40413 
(Millions of dollars) (Per cent) (Dollars) 
LOAN) eee ee nl eens 10,926 9,964 9,362 544 SHS WEE 726 
WOA GE terete cane rs 12,592 11,559 10,370 1,138 9.8 878 788 
194.9 Seer ee 13,396 WZ oisks) 11,365 965 7.8 921 845 
IOS OR Reece eee. 14,262 1SE285 12,482 738 5.6 969 910 
VO Si eee ee 16,791 15,435 1a, Bor 1,496 8), 7 1,102 989 
WS Layee Se Re oe tem ek 18,592 16,922 ils) er 1,665 9.8 1 7/0) 1,049 
AIS ISO)s cate eaenes Sstonee “ 19,550 76, ike} 16,181 1,423 8.0 1,194 1,090 
NS hoy Re oer sae a NOP aida 17,868 16,934 804 4.5 1,169 1,108 
OSS Re cake er eras 21,265 1ORSS 1 18,388 197 4.1 Wess Ae iat 
1S5 Gees eee: 2o,001 21,307 20,090 1,051 4.9 IpOZo 1,249 
ARS hoy Asie. Se retest sy TAO) 22,/14 21,492 1,047 4.6 1,367 1,294 
95 Gai son eee 26,651 2A SNS 22,845 1,278 SG) 1,423 1,338 
NOS Gee cena nee 28, 108 25,440 24,390 844 Sie 1,455 1,395 
VIGO ess nace 29,595 26,567 25,479 867 Sh8) 1,487 1,426 
HS ol bees spneeemec se eee 30, 104 26,904 25,930 745 2.8 Ao 1,422 
OO 2ee trite eee 32,788 29,340 27,452 1,647 5.6 1,579 1,477 
TOG SEY Se ewes 34,829 31,168 291225 1,691 5.4 1,646 1,544 
QO A Ae eos. e eaten SI Z282 33,049 31,389 1,383 4.2 Wes: 1,627 
NOG Diener 41,071 36,263 33,947 2,001 BS) 1,846 i2e 
SOC Feet Seer 46,094 39,901 36,890 2,662 (Sh 7 1,994 1,843 
TRC Sek ae shamdar mee, 50,579 AGm 2S 39,972 2,736 6.3 2,116 1,962 
OOS eee wear 55,677 46,820 43,704 2,639 516 2,262 2rleia 
NSO Oe el meet 61,804 50,911 47,492 2,730 5.4 2,424 2,261 
TOV Oates sent 66,633 54,009 50/327, PIS De. 2,036 2,363 
I Oialeerenae asso eeeaet ot 74,092 59,943 55,616 3,509 5.9 2,779 2,019 
Opes ee eed ene 83,767 68, 100 62,208 5015 7.4 Snli24 2,853 
NOK OMe ak erat 97,832 79,719 71,278 1,230 9.0 SHON 3,234 
OVA ae A eee 116,867 94,545 83,388 9,406 9.9 4,227 3,129 
NOES Sees ener eee ceoc 136,205 110,996 96,995 12 ice 10.9 4,892 4,275 
1976. a 155,385 125,562 110,655 12,836 10.2 5,461 4,813 
1977... os I, WSS 138,515 122,425 13,889 10.0 SU 5,265 
1978 Rey see re 189,014 153,954 le5:220 16,042 10.4 6,559 5,758 
1979 saa 210,891 WeyeNo 150,831 geo 10.3 AVA As) 6,372 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
1978 | ; 181,720 148,836 130,136 16,264 10.9 6,362 5,563 
I 187,420 153,260 133,224 17,440 11.4 6,537 5,683 
III ; 190,392 154,672 137,208 14,672 OFS) 6,582 5,839 
Ieee 196,524 159,048 140,312 15,792 9.9 6,754 5,958 
1979 | 202,840 164,328 145,196 15730 9.6 6,964 6,153 
I 208,736 173,388 148,392 21,464 12.4 RSOS 6,276 
III 213,020 WSS 2 153572 16,280 9.4 7,328 6,482 
IV 218,968 Wie 582 156, 164 Woe: 9.9 7,478 6,578 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 18 
Personal Income, Canada and by Province 


1950 — 1978 
Y.T.& 
Years Nfld. aa N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Canada 
D 30303 30304 30305 30306 30307 30308 30309 30310 BUSiiT 30312 30313 30315 
(Millions of dollars) 
iki) 186 55 494 374 3,547 5,638 810 722 955 eAiali _ 14,262 
OME ca cccsace 209 64 533 415 4,085 6,521 938 1,069 1,250 1,665 26 16,791 
FOB 2 229 78 604 438 4,558 7,207 1,006 Les 1,344 1,863 31 18,592 
‘SEC 256 65 637 447 4,862 7,681 1,012 1,138 1,417 1,976 34 19,550 
TOD Ate 272 69 664 468 5,029 7,930 1,002 824 1,346 2,050 39 19,717 
HO DOR... ...5:s0. 292 67 683 489 5,296 8,525 EOS 1,058 1,475 2,242 43 21,265 
HOSOR ...csec.0: 325 85 732 534 5,840 9,320 1,206 W205 1,719 2,482 59 PX oxo}, 
Sy) 350 WE 785 556 G98 WO.L4 1,223 1,037 1,749 2,728 59 25,170 
TODO recta. 361 83 820 585 61655 8 10/802 ilachey 1,156 1,958 2,786 59 26,651 
‘NCTC nee 383 96 874 626 1-005 sean 406 1,419 1,200 2,039 2,948 61 28, 108 
SOGOU RE see: 412 97 920 664 GA22meEO2S 1,492 1,352 2,134 3,058 63 29,595 
ici re 440 102 946 671 028 e287, 1,436 1,084 2,199 3,091 59 30, 104 
‘SCR ae 462 114 995 707 8,446 13,098 1,611 1,529 2,411 3,279 62 32,788 
|S) ae 493 116 1,043 oul 8,933 13,976 1,647 1,686 os 3,509 67 34,829 
el ee 531 128 1,108 809 9,742 15,030 IG VATAS 1,539 2,652 3,822 70 37,282 
| S1S4S):. eee 604 137 1,181 880 10,685 16,537 1,892 1,789 2,941 4,271 69 41,071 
HIGGS |... 680 Sit 1,302 979 11,880 18655 2,039 2,047 3,374 4,817 80 46,094 
‘SOAs paar ifeys) 168 1,446 1,067 Ie, AG 2 20) 1,932 3,665 5,348 90 50,579 
‘est ai 837 189 1,580 1,183 (LIS) Belisyal By syare: 2,187 4,111 5,837 104 55,677 
NOG). cncenunt 923 205 1,766 1,295 1D OOO MERZ OLOLO e704 2,269 4,589 6,645 122 61,804 
TOON: cc. cceccee: 1,025 229 1,895 1,412 16,682 27,974 2,857 2 loS 4,953 7,245 148 66,633 
ia alas: 243 2,100 1,576 18,369 30,966 3,192 Dip NOS) 5,534 8,182 158 74,092 
DOE aiccscese. 1,301 287 2,436 1,810 20,O26 Osa Occ eS DO4 2,767 6,267 9,417 193 83,767 
Site ae 1,526 355 2,850 2,105 24,067 39,884 4244 3,673 UL) lS 235 97,832 
7/4 1,903 400 SLeiAs) 2,539 28,980 47,060 4,985 4,519 9,019 13,687 293 116,867 
DOD: be ceccc vanes 2,259 493 3,894 3,080 SkshteiO)y| SSP CKO ey fey) 5,660 TORS ISMi KS} PASWY/ 346 136,205 
(Ce DIST S: 550 4,409 3,453 39,217 60,969 6,478 6,205 WATTAS: i222 396 155,385 
DOT cccscrits neat 2,835 596 4,902 3,774 ACO)N9) OV 220) 1 OPe 6,394 14,558 20,247 452 171,195 
MOT 8 ©... .ces..03. 3,023 680 5,422 4,159 47,929 73,770 7,702 7,046 16,410 22,224 491 189,014 
(Per cent change from previous year) 

1S) 12.4 16.4 7.9 11.0 1532 teu 7 15.8 48.1 30.9 WAT — Wiad 
‘bye 9.6 21.9 eks Bro 11.6 10.5 7.2 1s TS 11.9 19.2 10.7 
\25)8).6 11.8 = 07 BS) 2.1 6.7 6.6 0.6 =6.2 5.4 6.1 9.7 Br. 
| Sy Ee 6.3 6.2 4.2 4.7 3.4 82 —1.0 =P LE —= {5} (0) Sif 14.7 0.9 
ODD os tovcx scene 7.4 = 2S 2.9 4.5 B.S 1.5 We 28.4 9.6 9.4 10.3 7.9 
TODO R ee .:. 11.3 26.9 LE 9.2 10.3 9.3 12.4 13.9 16.5 10.7 Y/ 2 10.7 
PO ioe. crcoavsst tll —9.4 Wee 4.1 9.0 9.6 1.4 = 16k8) lath 9.9 0.0 7.0 
| S)SXe he sak eee Cn 7.8 4.5 Sy) 4.6 5.8 10.5 (aes 11.9 Eels 0.0 5.9 
BO inc cothe 6.1 15.7 6.6 7.0 Bre 5.6 (0) 3.8 41 Sys! 3.4 Bus) 
BOICO ooo. conceees 7.6 1.0 BG 6.1 6.0 4.5 bal Wt 4.7 Shi Gre 5.3 
to eae 6.8 Bye 2.8 1.4 aS) 2.2 = She — 19.8 3.0 Wil =A. lez 
°C SyEE elena 5.0 11.8 Bre Sra 7.9 LAS WAZ 411 9.6 Bh 5.1 8.9 
‘es 6.7 1.8 4.8 6.2 5.8 6.7 DD 10.3 Sel 7.0 8.1 6.2 
BGA ecvaces Wf 10.3 6.2 TET: 9.1 US Ts} =8h7/ 4.6 8.9 4.5 ZAG 
OO Do ccccccssui ilCRYA G0 6.6 8.8 9.7 10.0 6.6 16.2 10.9 Wg ae 10.2 
BIGGe....ccs.- 12.6 10.2 10.2 lee ee 12.8 7.8 14.4 14.7 12.8 15.9 1202 
HOG T ooo. cesses ALO thes Helen! 9.0 10.9 10.2 11.8 =e 8.6 Hie 125 9.7 
BOGS. ...........:- 10.9 iW) 3} 10.9 Well ist 10.7 1er2 122 9.1 15.6 10.1 
BIG9 oo ccsseee 10.3 8.5 11.8 9.5 9.7 12.2 ee Sh 11.6 13.8 lies 11.0 
MEO) cece scocdees Walaa Wald WES 9.0 7.2 9.1 Bay, —6:0) 7.9 9.0 Ziles 7.8 
» St eee Ws 6.1 10.8 11.6 10.1 10.7 ilnlare 19.8 11 7 12.9 6.8 fee 
a 13.8 18.1 16.0 14.8 13.4 WBS qe 8.3 (hz Sit Pere 13.1 
IOI. siz. 17.3 Zoe 17.0 16.3 15.6 14.5 19.1 STE 19.2 20% 21.8 16.8 
MOTs oes onunes BAG ZR 18.4 20.6 20.4 18.0 WS 23.0 20.7 20.8 24.7 19.5 
BOLD siccciecccsees 18.7 Poe 15.4 2103 16.6 14.5 ANTE ke) 21.9 15.4 18.4 16.7 
| A 13.9 ko LZ 12.1 16.0 Tad 10.5 11.4 16.3 15.4 14.4 14.0 
| 10.2 8.4 ae? OFS 9.8 10.3 8.4 1.4 13.9 Wil 14.2 10.2 
MNS 5... .ocecse ses 6.6 14.1 10.6 Or al rhe} 9.7 9.7 10.2 ieee 9.8 8.6 10.4 
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Reference Table 18 (continued) 
Personal Income, Canada and by Province 


1950 -— 1978 
Y.T.& 
Years Nfld. Pee N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Canada 
(Percentage distribution of total among provinces)'”) 

1OS One ee les 0.4 3.5 2.6 24.9 39.5 pif Set 6.7 10.4 — 100.0 
Ke ken age eae 12 0.4 3.2 PIS, 24.3 38.8 5:0 6.4 7.4 SHS) 0.2 100.0 
1952 cacti: ile 0.4 3.3 2.4 24.5 38.8 5.4 6.5 Tae 10.0 0.2 100.0 
IOS Seen ee 1.3 0.3 3.3 2.3 24.9 39.3 By 5.8 7.3 10.1 0.2 100.0 
OSA eee ets 1.4 0.4 3.4 2.4 PAOES 40.2 Sp] 4.2 6.8 10.4 0.2 100.0 
\Q55)eeere 1.4 0.3 3:2 2.3 24.9 40.1 Sai 5.0 6.9 10.5 0.2 100.0 
195 Opener 1.4 0.4 3.1 2.3 24.8 39.6 om Sy | 7.3 10.6 0.3 100.0 
ISIS A Acroscecencse 1.4 0.3 3.1 PRP 25.3 40.6 4.9 4.1 7D 10.8 0.2 100.0 
UC Feish cptesgreres: 1.4 0.3 Sel Ze 25.0 40.5 Si 1 4.3 7.4 10.5 0.2 100.0 
USED) sesercacacsece 1.4 0.3 3.1 2.2 24.9 40.6 Sul 4.3 7.3 10.5 0.2 100.0 
SCOR. ae 1.4 0.3 3.1 Pee 20a 40.3 5.0 4.6 UL 10.3 0.2 100.0 
196i eee ee co 0.3 3.1 Page 26.0 40.5 4.8 3.6 7.3 10.3 0.2 100.0 
1Q6 2. eee 1.4 0.4 3.0 2.2 25.8 40.0 4.9 4.7 7.4 10.0 0.2 100.0 
NOGSeaee veces 1.4 0.3 3.0 2.2 25.7 40.1 4.7 4.8 7.3 10.1 Ore 100.0 
196A ee 1.4 0.3 3.0 2 26.1 40.3 4.8 4.1 Tal 10.3 0.2 100.0 
IRSISES) esc cssrecteke aS 0.3 2.9 Oat 26.0 40.3 4.6 4.4 Uo 10.4 0.2 100.0 
TOGG ee LS 0:3 2.8 2a 25.8 40.5 4.4 4.4 58} 10.5 0.2 100.0 
NOGZ. oer ces IES 0.3 2S Za 26.1 40.6 4.5 3.8 7.3 10.6 0.2 100.0 
MSGS res 1s 0.3 2.8 2.1 2Ow0 41.0 4.5 3.9 7.4 10.5 0.2 100.0 
1SC6SRaee 15 0.3 28) 2a PAS 41.5 4.4 Sif 7.4 10.8 0.2 100.0 
OO Rees leo 0.3 2.8 2.1 25.0 42.0 4.3 3.2 7.4 10.9 0.2 100.0 
VEG cnet iS 0.3 2.8 Pao 24.8 41.8 4.3 3.4 WES 11.0 2: 100.0 
TOW bee. ene. 1.6 0.3 2.9 22 24.9 41.6 4.3 3.3 16s lee: 0.2 100.0 
RSAC eleneeate 1.6 0.4 229 22 24.6 40.8 4.3 3.8 HES 11.6 0.2 100.0 
OAS eee 1.6 0.3 29 2.2 24.8 40.3 4.3 3.9 Tad! lala 0.3 100.0 
WAS es tecteeacee li 0.4 2,38) 2:8 24.8 39.5 4.3 4.2 8.1 11.6 0.3 100.0 
WSTAGY sash setaccence atl 0.4 2.8 2X2 Pow 39.2 4.2 4.1 8.2 Weve 0.3 100.0 
VO ei ceee een ees WZ 0.4 Za0 Pape PE 39.3 4.1 3.7 8.5 11.8 0.3 100.0 
STTAS) cennapescasce 18 0.4 2.9 2.2 25.4 39.0 4.4 3.7 Sali W ets) 0.3 100.0 


Note: The Canada figure includes personal income of Canadians temporarily abroad (including pay and allowances of Canadian Armed Forces abroad). 
The Yukon and the Northwest Territories are included with British Columbia up to 1950. 
(1) Figures do not cross-add: See Note. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 19 
Personal Income per Capita, Canada and by Province 


1950 - 1978 
ee 
Ve lane 
Years Nfld. Ree N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Canada 
D 30303 30304 30305 30306 30307 30308 30309 30310 30311 30312 30313 30315 
15 16 Nit, 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 + 26 14 
(Dollars) 
BODO"... 530 573 774 731 894 1,261 1,055 867 1,046 1,299 — 1,040 
HOO t..:.:.. 578 650 829 805 1,007 1,418 1,208 1,285 1331 1,429 1,036 1,199 
HOO... 612 780 925 833 1,092 1,505 1,261 1,439 1,381 1,546 1,240 1,286 
OOS .z...:-. 668 644 961 839 1,139 Hoo0 i2ou 1,322 1,400 1,583 1,360 essa? 
HOD4 se ..... 689 683 987 867 1,146 1,550 1,218 944 F273 1,583 1,444 1,290 
BOSSI... 719 670 1,000 894 1,172 1,619 1,279 1,205 1,352 16a 1,483 1,355 
1956. ........ 783 856 1,054 963 1,262 1,724 1,419 1,368 1,531 1 es) 1,873 1,463 
‘Sh 826 778 1,120 989 1,334 1,812 1,419 1,178 1,503 1,841 1,903 1,06 
NO58).:;..... 836 830 Ue, USM 1,025 1,357 1,856 1,545 1,297 1,624 hoaal 1,788 1,560 
ith 869 951 1,216 1,076 1,394 1,911 1,993 1fS28 1,634 1,881 1,794 1,608 
1960)........: 920 942 1,265 15 WAY 1,443 1,951 1,647 1,478 1,653 1,909 le50 1,656 
HOG1%....... 961 S75 1,284 5 WZ 1,488 1,954 1,558 ee 1,651 1,897 1,569 1,651 
NOOZH...... 987 1,065 1,334 1,169 i teyAS: 2,062 Al) 1,644 1,761 1,975 1,550 1,764 
HOGS. ....... 1,036 1,074 1,389 iyZ23o 1,630 PANSY E 1,736 1,807 1,807 2,065 1,634 1,840 
N9G64 ........ 1,099 1,174 1,468 1,324 1,745 2,267 1,851 1,634 1,855 2,190 1,667 1,933 
HOOD!,....... 1,238 1 au/ 1,562 154311 1,880 2,436 1,961 1,883 2,028 2,377 1,683 2,091 
HOGG) ........ 1,378 1,392 Iptee 1,587 2,055 a OSO meet, 2,143 2,306 IME 1,856 2,303 
BOGVi......:. 1,513 1,541 1,903 SA 2,247 2,884 2,368 2,019 2,460 ATP SO) 2,045 2,482 
1068 ........ 1,654 1,718 2,060 1,893 2,394 3,146 2,598 2,278 2,698 2,914 2,311 2,690 
1969 ........ 1,796 1,847 2,279 2,062 2,601 3,470 2,762 2,368 2,944 3,226 2,596 2,943 
MOO 5... 1,983 2,082 2,423 2,252 2,774 3,705 2,906 2,267 3,105 3,405 2,960 3,129 
‘lh 2,189 Die 2,662 2,483 3,047 4,020 3,230 2,759 3,399 3,745 2,970 3,435 
WO72 ........ 2,455 2,549 3,066 2,828 3,440 4,459 3,596 3,027 3,782 4,201 3,398 3,842 
DOS fo. 2,841 3,114 3,543 3203 3,959 5,043 4,261 4,061 4,422 4,921 3,923 4,438 
OWA 0... 3h 4 3,472 4,159 3,885 4,733 5,843 4,948 5,023 5,236 Sno 4,875 5,226 
HOPS........ 4,114 4,210 4,752 4,630 5,470 6,596 5,786 6,238 6,281 6,488 5,536 6,001 
HO76 ........ 4,614 4,653 5,321 5,098 6,290 TEC O42 6,735 6,952 7,387 6,149 6,758 
WOU ccvsses 5,027 4,958 5,871 5,493 6,860 8,045 6,823 6,824 7,677 8,119 7,018 7,360 
ii 6,313 DO 6,447 5,985 7,628 SAL OOmRIE4S OU, 7,436 8,406 8,784 7,519 8,049 
(Per cent change from previous year) 
BOS ii. ..:. 9.1 13.5 A 10.2 ATE 12.5 14.5 48.3 Cee 10.0 _ 15.2 
HOS? 2c... 5.9 19.9 Wiles) SHS) 8.4 65 4.4 11.9 3.8 8.2 19.7 Thess 
F953 ........ 9.2 —17.5 3.9 0.7 4.3 3.3 —0.8 —8.1 1.4 2.4 9.7 2.4 
W954 ........ 3.0 6.2 Pad 3.3 0.6 —0.3 —2.7 —28.6 —9.1 0.0 6.2 —2.1 
ROOD .scs.0: 4.4 —1.9 1.4 3:2 2.3 4.4 5.0 PAE ST 6.2 sys) Pasif 5.0 
HIO6:........ 8.9 27.8 5.4 Tet 7.6 6.5 10.9 13:5 13:2 6.2 26.3 8.0 
HOST ........ 5.4 —9.1 6.3 ah ‘3 1/ al 0.0 — 13.9 —1.8 3.8 1.6 3.6 
ODS ........ 12 6.7 She! 3.6 ees 2.4 8.9 10.1 8.1 — 1.6 —6.1 3.0 
HO59 ........ 3.9 14.5 Sat 5.0 Cali 3.0 chal 2.0 0.6 3.9 0.3 3.0 
HOGO ........ 5.9 —Q:9 4.1 4.8 3.5 Za 3.4 Lals7/ lee 1S —2.5 3.0 
BOG) oc... 4.5 She 1.4 —0.5 3.1 0.2 —5.4 — 20.7 —0.1 —0.6 —10.3 —0.3 
HOG? ........ PTf 9.3 3.9 4.1 216 51315) 10.5 40.3 6.7 4.1 —1.2 6.9 
HOGS ........ 4.9 0.8 4.1 ys: 3.6 4.6 0.8 9.9 2.6 4.6 5.4 4.3 
HO64 ........ 6.1 9.3 Biz 7.4 7.0 Oa 6.6 —9.6 2.6 6.0 2.0 Sal 
HOGS ......5. 12.6 7.0 6.4 8.1 thilh Was 5.9 eee) 9.4 8.5 1.0 8.2 
HOGS ........ 11.4 10.7 10.2 10.9 9.3 10.0 8.0 13.8 ich 7 8.2 10.3 10.1 
1967 ........ 9.8 10.7 10.5 8.4 9.3 7.6 11.8 —5.8 6.7 7.0 10.2 7.8 
1968 ........ 9.3 (Mijas 8.3 10.0 6.6 91 9.7 12.8 9.7 6.0 13.0 8.4 
HO6S ........ 8.6 Ue 10.6 8.9 8.6 10.3 6.3 4.0 9.1 10.7 12:3 9.4 
Ho70......... 10.4 WATE 6.3 9.2 6.7 6.8 Sy! —4.3 Bris Bs, 14.0 6.3 
BOT 1... 10.4 4.6 9.8 10.3 9.8 8.5 We PNT 1S eo) 10.0 0.3 9.8 
HO72 ........ aa veal 15.2 13.9 12.9 10.9 Tales} 9.7 lale2 IZ2 14.4 11.8 
HOTS ccc. ibsy7/ Core 15.6 15.0 TEES, 1324 18.5 34.1 16.9 lident ees 15.5 
nos4 ........ PRT ES 17.4 19.4 19.6 15.9 16.1 PREY 18.5 Wal 24.3 V7 
O75 ........ eed 2Aks 14.3 19.2 15.6 12.9 16.9 24.2 18.0 12.6 13.6 14.8 
HO76 ........ Zea 10.5 12.0 10.1 1520 11.8 9.6 8.0 12.5 13.9 iia 12.6 
DOr ........ 9.0 6.6 10.3 Ueih 9.1 9.1 7.6 13 10.4 9.9 14.4 8.9 
Hos ........ a7 12.4 9.8 9.0 alee 8.6 9.3 9.0 9.5 8.2 fe 9.4 
Wa 


Reference Table 19 (continued) 
Personal Income per Capita, Canada and by Province 


1950 - 1978 
Y.T.& 
Years Nfld. Pee N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Canada 
(Personal income per capita, by province, as a percentage of personal income per capita at the national level) 

1950p 50.9 Boal 74.4 70.2 85.9 121.2 101.4 83.3 100.6 124.9 — 100.0 
NO Saeeee 48.3 54.3 69.2 67.1 84.0 11S: cee LOOLS 107.2 110.1 W922 86.4 100.0 
195252 47.6 60.7 Tae) 64.8 84.9 We 98.0 ides 107.4 120.2 96.4 100.0 
195See=e: 50.8 48.9 Ths 10; 63.7 86.5 118.0 95.0 100.4 106.3 120.2 103.3 100.0 
TODA eee: 53.4 53.0 76.5 67.2 88.9 120.2 94.4 13.2 98.7 122.7 112.0 100.0 
195 Sie 53.1 49.5 73.8 66.0 86.6 nies 94.4 89.0 99.8 123.3 109.5 100.0 
ISS iee 53.0 58.5 72.0 65.8 86.2 We 97.0 93°75 104.6 UA ks} 128.0 100.0 
19 5igeete 54.5 51.3 SS) 65.3 88.1 119.6 93.6 TSS 99.2 121.5 125.6 100.0 
1953 eee 53.6 53.2 74.1 65.7 87.0 118.9 99.0 83.1 104.0 116.1 114.6 100.0 
1050 ne 54.0 59. 1 75.6 66.9 86.7 118.9 Soul 82.3 101.6 117.0 111.6 100.0 
(9602-2. Sieve) 56.9 76.4 68.1 87.2 18 99.4 89.2 99.8 alates) 105.7 100.0 
WISI cece 58.2 59.1 WU Ae) 68.0 90.2 118.4 94.4 aeO 100.0 115.0 96. 1 100.0 
1962 ereee 55.9 60.4 75.6 66.2 89.1 116.9 97.5 93.2 99.8 112.0 87.8 100.0 
1OG3Hee 56.3 58.4 TES\s9) 67.0 88.6 WikteZ 94.3 98.2 98.2 W12°3 88.8 100.0 
1OG4eee 56.9 60.8 DNS) 68.5 90.3 WA) 95.8 84.5 96.0 11323 86.2 100.0 
1OGSyee.. 59.2 60. 1 UA 68.4 89.9 116.5 93.8 90.1 97.0 11357 80.5 100.0 
196Geeeee 59.8 60.4 74.8 68.9 89.2 116.4 91.9 93.0 100. 1 ales 80.6 100.0 
1OG/imees 61.0 62.1 76.7 69.3 90.5 WWG2 95.4 81.3 99)1 110.8 82.4 100.0 
WEE cseccoe SIS 63.9 76.6 70.4 89.0 Wee 96.6 84.7 100.3 108.4 85.9 100.0 
1969 61.0 62.8 77.4 70.1 88.4 117.9 93.9 80.5 100.0 109.6 88.2 100.0 
WO scckeore 63.4 66.5 HIS 72.0 88.7 118.4 92.9 72.4 99.3 108.8 94.6 100.0 
Oil peceee 63.7 63.4 ies YAS) 88.7 117.0 94.0 80.3 99.0 109.0 86.5 100.0 
NO 2eee 63.9 66.3 79.8 73.6 89.5 116.0 93.6 78.8 98.4 109.3 88.4 100.0 
WO S i cocess 64.0 70.2 79.8 TShS) 89.2 113.6 96.0 91'S 99.6 110.9 88.4 100.0 
NO TAR es 67.3 66.4 SE 74.3 90.6 111.8 94.7 96.1 100.2 110.2 93.3 100.0 
UMA snasces 68.6 70.2 719.2 Wil: 91.2 109.9 96.4 103.9 103.0 108.1 92.3 100.0 
WAS) esse ssc 68.3 68.9 USI 75.4 93.1 109.2 93.8 99.7 102.9 109.3 91.0 100.0 
WATE cecsatee 68.3 67.4 79.8 74.6 93'2 109.3 92.7 92.7 104.3 110.3 95.4 100.0 
USYASE snasacee 66.0 69.2 80.1 74.4 94.8 108.5 92.6 92.4 104.4 109.1 93.4 100.0 


Note: Personal income per capita is obtained by dividing Personal Income by Population as of June. Per cent changes are calculated from unrounded data. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Estimates of Population for Canada and Provinces, June 1, annual, cat. 91-201; National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
—— 
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Reference Table 20 
Value of Retail Trade, Canada and by Region 
1950 - 1979") 


Total all stores 


Years Motor All other 

and vehicle types of Atlantic Prairie British 

months dealers business Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia'?) 

(Millions of dollars) 

ODO ossicvcnvovesSepes 1,504.8 8,112.4 9,617.2 822.2 2,183.0 Sle! 1,914.4 982.1 

Gio Rae 1,884.0 8,809. 1 10,693. 1 898.5 2,442.6 4,129.8 Pacers 1,099.8 

Cyaan 2,105.0 9,462.2 ae 567e2 SAO). 7/ Piss} 4,409.2 2,339.9 1,189.6 

HODGt 2,303.0 9,886.4 12,189.4 1,004.4 2,793.1 4,665.6 2,485.3 1,241.0 

Sy. SS eeewne 2,055.0 10,262.2 WENTZ 1,023.6 2,867.7 4,761.7 2,390.6 WP SHe 

MOD Sete sone maseceess 2,415.0 PROS 7eG 13,472.8 1,124.7 3,109.3 SSIS 7 2,496. 1 1,447.0 

NOS Gs pen cenn ste 2,598.0 WA Aa\esif 14,773.7 1,208.6 3,463.0 Sy, fev} 2,727.8 1,640.0 

ICES eee 2,547.0 12,876.3 15,423.3 We2XBiSH0, 3,709.6 5,943.1 2,854.5 1,683.2 

BODOG Meee as 2,485.0 13,654.1 16, 139.1 1,286.7 3,854.4 Grevalen SIOZ IES 197 05:5 

HOS Oe cc escccscay es 2,701.0 14,386. 1 17,087. 1 1,356.5 4,114.2 6,614.9 3,208. 1 1,793.4 

OOO Ree ene cg 2,650.0 14,740.5 17,390.5 1,421.0 4213.1 6,750.7 3,250.3 155:3 

HO Gian ck 2,599.0 HOM OSue We hey8} 1,455.6 4,490.1 6,808.0 3,238. 1 iOOkS 

HOO ete teesscs cs .ae 2,598.8 13,474.2 16,073.0 1,380.5 4,108.0 6,206.7 PA TT ISS) 1,604.2 

HOG Ze oor scthese ce 2,957.4 14,179.8 WA IRYOZ 1,429.0 4,455.6 6,526.3 2,944.9 WeAS ilo 

HOGS eek Fas Seles! 14,894.8 18.207. 1 Uno ie 4,770.3 6,947.8 3,097.6 1,880.3 

HOG Gate rs oes 3,612.4 15,880.5 19,492.9 1,616.2 5,119.7 7,366.1 3,304.5 2,086.5 

HOO Ore ss cs 4,175.3 16,979.3 21,154.6 1,761.9 5,533.9 8,043.4 3,509.2 2,306.9 

HO GOR conden AVOSiIEG 18,348.6 22,686.4 1,861.0 5,882. 1 8,625.4 SO dmne 2,506.6 

WOGIee te Sis. 4,433.2 19,721.6 24,154.8 1,979.2 6,379.2 9,091.0 405725 2,648.0 

HOG Oe cic ern 4,714.2 20,996.6 25,710.8 2 Nee! 6,564.9 9,884.7 4,266.5 2,859.3 

HOS Oe ene 4,795.9 22,605.5 27,401.4 2,191.0 6,962.0 10,588.0 4,494.4 3,165.0 

1C)7A0), ee ee 4,197.2 23,836.7 28,033.9 2,295.2 7,074.2 10,885.0 4,519.6 3,259.8 

HOVGl ete. se cacy 4,924.7 Pas ys (PIES) 30,646. 1 2,532.4 7,681.4 Wal teie/ Tce! 4,923.6 3,632.0 

Se ee 6,240.4 27,866.0 34, 106.4 2,787.2 8,611.8 13,058.4 5,587.1 4,062.0 

HON Siem et ne 7,422.4 30,912.8 SO Moore 3,096.8 9,696.7 14,505.2 6,301.8 4,734.7 

DOTA re tes assvevoos 8,303.3 36,447.8 44,751.1 3,637.6 11,382.8. 16,564. 1 7,626.8 5,539.8 

SAS) Ss nee 10, 183.7 41,215.5 51,399.2 4,169.4 13,019.9 19,151.0 8,990.4 6,068.4 

NOHO) cc ocnenceescne 11,057.9 46, 109.0 57, 166.9 4,627.0 14,447.9 2) Oke tfl0) 10,219.8 6,815.3 

Qi a 11,749.7 49,901.5 61,651.2 4,923.9 15,558.4 22,710.9 11,009.4 7,448.6 

YAS ae es ee 13,479.5 55,379.6 68,859. 1 5,622.6 Uke Weta! PASAT ok) 12,401.6 8,432.1 

HOW) cise eee ey yas 7 61,459.0 76,977.6 OQ 2UET US) SHES 27,621.8 14,181.6 9,386.0 

(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

HOS cust esaiteesce 11,904.8 SVB SEL O) 64,637.8 5,226.0 16,053. 1 PEST A2 If 11,599.9 7,905.3 
Fekrore coe 245508 SSrAnli2n2 65,867.2 5,360.4 UGtOGuRS 24,336.9 lOO vee 8,051.2 
Meese, 12,600.3 53,695. 1 66,295.4 Soho late) 16,424.3 24,369.8 TABS 8,142.0 
A ace 13,310.8 (5)8}, (TAS? 67,087.0 5,436.5 16,694.6 24,450.9 UA Ree ee 8,283.9 
Mine Se 13,299.6 54,640.9 67,940.4 5,580.6 17,095.0 24,950.4 12,239.0 8,294.3 
Ae ee 13,645.6 55,041.4 68,687.0 Si). 7/ 16,959.6 25,398.0 12,346.6 8,428.5 
0 erator 13,606.2 54,948.8 68,554.9 5,642.9 16,955.5 PMS PRES) 12,389.2 8,452.0 
Sans 14,126.0 Soo on, 70,081.6 ST || 17,463.8 25,590.7 12,598.3 8,464.5 
Silene 16,075.5 56,848.6 72,924.1 6,015.0 17,845. 1 BEY AU Us) 13; 11675 8,854.2 
Osea ee 14,299.6 56,628.8 70,928.4 5,653.8 17,805.6 25,909.4 12,579.4 8,776.3 
IN Greece 13,536.9 57a 0:6 70,687.5 ayteieyits: ish keh} 29:057.5 12,899.1 8,763.0 
BE ores 12,907.8 59,101.9 72,009.7 5,933.2 18,076.3 26,090.3 13, 159.6 8,661.3 

DOORS kee, 14,050. 1 58,270.4 72,320.4 5,983.8 18,522.5 26,070.0 13,158. 1 8,764.9 
pete ae 14,540.0 59,640.8 74, 180.8 6,063.8 19,482.1 26,266.4 13,474.9 8,845.3 
Mit sae 16,302.0 60,596.6 76,898.6 6,328.5 20,170.8 ZED IIS 13,749.1 8,957.7 
PRG 9 5 14,361.8 59,465.5 WE SVT 6,199.9 19,055.8 26, 139.6 13,670. 1 8,940.4 
We too ile} e1o8: 60,873.9 76,429. 1 6,282.7 19,259.6 27,561.8 13,918.6 9,243.9 
Ue aera 15,661.0 61,167.8 76,828.8 6,328.9 19,287.3 PM cihay aes 14,192.8 9,458.0 
| eee 16,146.3 62, 193.7 78,340.0 6,270.4 19,847.5 28,080.2 14,448.9 9,580.6 
ce tae, 08 Se. 16,002.7 62,797.2 78,799.9 6,469.7 19,983.9 28,461.9 14,393.7 9,616.6 
See 16,643. 1 62,596.2 79.239.3 6,384.9 19,756.0 28,517.9 14,428.0 9,883.2 
Oe 15,888.5 62,374.3 78,262.8 6,241.1 19,673.6 28,020.6 14,740.4 9,739.9 
IN eesess 15,788.5 6221552 78,003.7 6,349.7 sks oy allem 27,856.7 14,824.7 9,544.1 
Deerntis sor 15,088. 1 64,714.0 79,802. 1 6,331.0 19,774.4 28,921.4 14,956.7 9,883.0 


Note: Figures may not cross-add due to rounding. 
) Retail trade data prior to 1975 were based on samples of retail firms benchmarked to census information; there were overlaps of data benchmarked to 


different census years. Beginning with 1975, and extended back to 1971, retail trade data were obtained from a sample of firms derived from non-census 
information and these data are not comparable to earlier data. Data prior to 1961 were based on the 1948 Standard Industrial Classification, and the more 
recent data are based on the 1960 S.1.C. 

(2) Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Retail Trade, cat. 63-005. 177 


Reference Table 21 
Private and Public Investment in Canada 


1953 -— 1979 
Capital expenditures Capital expenditures 
Machinery Repair Machinery Repair 
Construc- and Sub- expendi- Construc- and Sub- expendi- 
Years tion equipment total tures Total tion equipment total tures Total 
Primary and construction industries Manufacturing 
(Millions of dollars) 
OD Gitaroo ances 287 648 935 SHhS 1,310 325 644 969 480 1,449 
OS Aires. Ah.ce eee 309 Sali 821 368 1,189 288 534 822 489 onli 
g KS Lele art Reeahe encour sansa nae 387 612 999 411 1,410 345 602 947 513 1,460 
|\O5C Ras Serta 534 LUE 1,306 475 i Zaehi 488 906 1,394 578 1,972 
OS eee seer ees os 544 702 1,246 461 ON 520 959 1,479 613 2,092 
IPOS ics. ec: 378 619 997, 468 1,465 398 697 1,095 Oe 1,667 
1959 Rie eee: Pee 396 678 1,074 Sul 1,991 374 770 1,144 662 1,806 
TOGO Kew seateseresetabeews 451 683 1,134 O22 1,656 335 843 ih 1ZAs} 671 1,849 
TOO Seas ce ee 572 639 Wie SZ dis 279 806 1,085 682 1, 76% 
Re (67a) ts eran Fs 568 738 1,306 536 1,842 353 916 1,269 750 2,019 
SOS Ree. ..5 ees 599 879 1,478 586 2,064 355 1,003 1,358 801 2,159 
1 OG ARs nse ene 702 Aon 1, 74538} 660 2,413 443 1,388 1,831 896 2,727 
Ape lotel Menenarteregerenaat 869 1, UST 2,020 724 2,744 604 1,736 2,340 974 3,314 
196 Grate ..0 eee 1,066 1,348 2,414 796 3,210 788 2,126 2,914 1,096 4,010 
| SOs aa 2 ane 1,069 1,427 2,496 854 Bio00 677 1,857 2,534 1,156 3,690 
VOOGmremes scree 1,086 1,341 2,427 914 3,341 657 1,042 2,199 1232 3,431 
1OGOWeen 257 Ue 1,203 ihoZ3 2,526 985 Sho WUE 1,828 2,600 1,306 3,906 
TOO ee cx sey oe neers 1,284 1,268 2,002 az 3,664 997 2,226 3;223 ae ales 4,640 
TEAC Ss sok a A 1,605 1,508 3,113 W2VZ 4,325 873 (2 NA 2,994 1,483 4,477 
HES WAAR As 1,528 1,785 3,313 1,304 4,617 829 Pike) 2,948 1,657 4,605 
RSW ASI oe, eee Nea Pe 1,756 2,102 3,858 1,582 5,439 986 2,682 3,668 1,919 5,587 
i OA besarte etait abe 2,184 2,529 4,713 1,899 6,612 1,425 3,525 4,950 2,310 7,260 
LO Ounntre se, cera Sener 2,619 3,205 5,824 2,198 8,022 1,569 3,953 Sy eyZZ 2,445 7,967 
| SIG Sat ec tee ote 3,094 4,168 7,262 2,540 9,802 1,440 4,026 5,465 2,89 1 8,357 
SV OMRT pasece ts teck bas se eae 3,683 4,219 7,902 PTE? 10,674 1,659 4,422 6,08 1 3,216 9,297 
NOMS ree eee ites eae & 4,058 4,440 8,498 aot 11,469 1,544 4,635 6,178 3,596 9,774 
SiO aes oe 5,437 5,470 10,907 3,388 14,296 1,664 BV (GLS/ 7,320 3,895 Wi 2S 
Utilities Trade, finance and commercial services 
(Millions of dollars) 

NOG SR scart 692 562 1,254 635 1,889 283 243 526 135 661 
VOSA eA Pe soecctoctos 610 554 1,164 606 LTO S19 263 582 133 Wile: 
ANS ISYSY recep PRR ey rice? 649 487 1,136 600 1,736 296 265 561 130 691 
\SSGmeree ee ae 1,086 676 1,762 640 2,402 327 284 611 138 749 
1OSi/guer Peer ert 1,475 833 2,308 677 2,985 383 307 690 146 836 
NOS Sear. ee AS 748 Z 10S 650 2,803 396 309 705 146 851 
NOS OBR ete ee sae als Wilts! 724 1,842 703 2,545 462 371 833 168 1,001 
ISCO Ree ee ee 1,074 698 lade: ie 2,485 466 409 875 168 1,043 
1961 See’. Nee 1,088 610 1,698 723 2,421 451 396 847 162 1,009 
goles Be eee tee 982 619 1,601 734 2,339 438 422 860 164 1,024 
UCISIS! sss eacrnneee aca eelatt 660 WFAA, 774 2,545 468 450 918 183 1,101 
[SOC Aes. ce ee 1,332 727 2,059 822 2,881 548 494 1,042 195 1,237 
1965s Pere... allie! 980 2,423 867 3,290 705 564 1,269 220 1,489 
WINS ccsccneneeres ec. ees) 1,260 2,926 945 3,871 860 667 ier27/ 248 Wt TAS) 
OG WARE eon eee eel aG 1,397 3,145 1,019 4,164 764 770 1,534 272 1,806 
\O0S seen. 2. ee 1,774 1,446 3,220 1,070 4,290 710 762 1,472 300 Wie 
ISG ORE a ee Oo 1,586 3,305 Up, aks 4,418 704 952 1,656 299 1,959 
TOO Rape ane ee 2,044 1,584 3,628 1,218 4,846 760 985 1,745 323 2,068 
SWC oA oem cae peereeede| 1,760 3,988 1,318 5,306 901 1,014 1,915 324 2,239 
WOR Ae eee OOO. 1,872 4,229 1,424 51653 Wecae 1,430 2,642 355 Pei! 
1OGSPe ress a OLS 2,484 Slo ons 6,774 1,685 1,759 3,445 420 3,864 
NO Ag encore eareee ere ee OO4, 3,087 6,241 2,002 8,243 2,184 2,145 4,329 510 4,839 
US VAS ER tee tamcteeee ey | COR) 3,630 8,033 2,229 10,262 2,768 2,448 5,216 591 5,807 
LOGE. cee oh erat 4,426 3,828 8,254 2,588 10,842 2ilee 2,546 5,270 724 5,994 
OVATE Oe ee rete in OAS 4,115 9,188 2,948 12,136 2,605 2,730 5,335 tis 6,110 
LOG here ere. 5,626 4,900 10,526 3,393 13,918 2,925 3,402 6,327 92 7,239 
UNEASY | ondroetearcennmene Len theld, 5,784 11,883 3,679 15,562 33726 4,028 7,754 942 8,696 


Reference Table 21 (continued) 
Private and Public Investment in Canada 


1953 — 1979 
ee Ne 
Capital expenditures Capital expenditures 
Machinery Repair Machinery Repair 
Construc- and Sub- expendi- Construc- and Sub- expendi- 
Years tion equipment total tures Total tion equipment total tures Total 
Institutions Housing”) 
(Millions of dollars) 
SORA Eo. ke Ses. 270 33 303 42 345 1,189 — 1,189 304 1,493 
NOS ea: eke metic 291 41 338 42 380 1,238 == 1,238 316 1,554 
HOS Feo. ches ccshutieessss 367 41 408 49 457 1,397 = 1,397 338 1,735 
OS Omer cei dee, 359 43 402 52 454 1,547 = 1,547 309 1,902 
CSA See ee 407 47 454 56 510 1,430 — 1,430 383 1,813 
IS ESYS IS a MR eet ee ae 457 Y/ 514 57 Oval 1,782 = 1,782 407 2,189 
ISS ae ieee ee ee 479 af 536 59 5) ioe = oe 431 2,183 
SO eee eee 500 73 573 71 644 1,456 == 1,456 457 1,913 
OOM eh cs sk 536 81 617 78 695 1,467 = 1,467 484 1,951 
OO Cie, ores. Ree 729 105 834 76 910 1,587 — 1,587 SIS 2,100 
IRC TESST aS BRS eae ae TAS 116 873 Tks) 948 1,713 = 1,713 544 2,257 
HOGA MarR ee. 648 123 771 79 850 2,028 = 2,028 WATE 2,605 
HOO OPS a. 8. shee: 867 145 l,Oii2 82 1,094 2,133 = 2,133 618 Zon 
NOGOpese ea... 1,020 184 1,204 93 1,297 2,181 = 2,181 661 2,842 
LO ute nrc ee: Sass 1,107 208 1,315 1S} 1,428 2,352 = 2,302 718 3,065 
iNSLeke eae eee 1,197 225 1,422 118 1,540 2,806 = 2,806 780 3,586 
ISO eee ee 1,134 209 1,343 133 1,476 3,384 = 3,384 844 4,228 
GOW scccer cet OR cs 1,095 216 1,311 134 1,445 3,138 = 3,138 871 4,009 
ISITE Sear 1,199 236 1,435 152 1,587 4,025 = 4,025 951 4,976 
ON/2P TG ee ce 993 2e9 1,218 168 1,386 4,820 = 4,820 1,051 5,871 
TIQYZAS TA ea alee oe 914 228 1,142 175 1,316 5,978 = 5,978 1,188 Th WS 
DOA Mer on eee Rh co: 1,064 275 1,338 199 Unexey7/ 7,010 = 7,010 1,451 8,461 
VAST cca hapa, aera ie Sh 293 1,484 224 1,708 7,114 == 7,114 1,576 8,690 
NOOR ser craic ce. fara 1,168 317 1,485 256 1,741 10,853 — 10,853 1,817 12,669 
QYIA en ee 1,180 335 1,514 313 1,827 11,065 = 11,065 2,061 13,126 
IAC TEs spapreee opie 1,181 362 1,542 344 1,886 11,450 = 11,450 2,329 13,780 
(SIAC RS Soares cee 1,378 373 ils 7Asyl 3/5 2,126 11,482 == 11,482 2,671 14,153 
Government departments Total 
(Millions of dollars) 
[SNCs Eee ie ree 710 90 800 235 1,035 3,756 2,220 5,976 2,206 8,182 
NS Ae a et eRe 676 80 756 268 1,024 S37, 1,9 Oneal 2,222 7,943 
ODORS cn. tee -f 728 68 796 268 1,064 4,169 2,075 6,244 2,309 8,553 
TSS 5 ees ee a 932 80 1,012 282 1,294 5273 2,761 8,034 2,52 10,554 
QA ener ty ae 1,025 85 ee) 288 1,398 5,784 2,933 SH7ah 2,624 11,341 
TO DO es Shee oe 1,014 104 1,118 314 1,432 5,830 2,534 8,364 2,614 10,978 
‘SSE ee ae ee 1,128 108 1,236 341 Moet 5,709 2,708 8,417 2,881 11,298 
HOG Ore ce Bebe: Valle 103 1,274 383 1,657 5,453 2,809 8,262 2,985 11,247 
NO GH Eeen aes ee a WAS) 122 1,247 380 1,627 5,518 2,654 8,172 3,021 11,193 
NS ONS Fos ocsst Masi tansse 1,130 128 1,258 388 1,646 ley TAS 2,928 8,715 3,161 11,876 
IGOR ee 1,154 128 1,282 393 ISAS 6,157 3,236 9,393 3,356 12,749 
BOGAR ey eh eect 1,303 om 1,460 402 1,862 7,004 3,940 10,944 3,631 14,575 
STS eee eae ee ee 1,494 174 1,668 442 2,110 8,115 4,750 12,865 3,927 16,792 
BGO tree... 1,702 222 1,924 526 2,450 9,283 5,807 15,090 4,365 19,455 
ISAS ee ee 1,731 2S 1,946 573 2,519 9,448 5,874 15,322 4,700 20,022 
NOG Bee is Stier... 1,679 230 1,909 604 2,013 9,909 5,546 15,455 5,018 20,473 
OG ON ae, Mo tetridos 1,908 205 2,113 583 2,696 10,824 6,103 16,927 5,263 22,190 
‘|S eaeeee: 2,001 200 2,201 592 2,193 11,319 6,479 17,798 5,667 23,465 
OAS ee ae 2,443 Zila 2,714 620 3,334 13,274 6,910 20, 184 6,060 26,244 
S(T SS aan oe ee PAT ke 317 3,048 615 3,663 14,470 7,748 22,218 6,574 28,792 
OWS RS oe. ee So cs 2,962 410 3,072 708 4,080 16,953 9,666 26,618 7,608 34,226 
“(S78 AS A Sea 3,751 551 4,302 819 Bria 20,771 tesa 32,882 9,189 42,072 
IAs a a ee oe 4,392 633 5,025 892 5,917 24,055 14,162 38,216 10,155 48,371 
GWAC SAR ee ee ee 4,440 607 5,047 960 6,007 28,144 15,492 43,636 ala (Pas: 55,411 
SS a 4,865 648 5,513 1,085 6,598 30, 130 16,467 46,598 13,170 59,767 
Oe ae Secs. 5,129 710 5,839 1,154 6,990 31,912 18,448 50,360 14,695 65,055 
“NAS eae nee 5,684 660 6,343 1,245 7,588 35,471 21,970 57,441 16,195 73,636 


Note: 1978 figures are actual, 1979 figures are preliminary actual. . 
) Totals differ from housing expenditures as shown in reference tables 5 to 10, in that the national income and expenditure totals include selling costs, 


principally real estate commissions. . | . a 
Source: Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada, occasional, cat. 61-504; Statistics 


Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada, annual, cat. 61-206. 179 


Reference Table 22 


Private and Public Investment in Canada 


1953 — 1979 
Capital expenditures Capital expenditures 
Construc- Construc- Sub- 
Years tion Total tion total Total 
Primary and construction industries Manufacturing 
(Percentage distribution) 
1953 21.9 49.5 28.6 100.0 22.4 66.9 100.0 
1954 . 26.0 43.1 Sil KO 100.0 22.0 62.7 100.0 
(iS5or 27.4 43.4 2911 100.0 23.6 64.9 100.0 
ISS) 30.0 ASIS 26.7 100.0 24.7 “ORE 100.0 
1957 319 41.1 Zi({0) 100.0 24.9 ONT. 100.0 
SISXS) AS; 48) 42.3 Sg) 100.0 ESS, 65.7 100.0 
1959" 24.9 42.6 C255 100.0 AD) dE 63.3 100.0 
1960 . Ale 41.2 SAS 100.0 18.1 63.7 100.0 
1961 Gor Silo Il EX)7 100.0 15.8 61.4 100.0 
1962 30.8 40.1 29.1 100.0 We 62.9 100.0 
1963 29.0 42.6 28.4 100.0 16.4 62.9 100.0 
1964 29.1 43.6 27.4 100.0 16.2 Gral 100.0 
1965 . Siler 41.9 26.4 100.0 18.2 70.6 100.0 
1966 33.2 42.0 24.8 100.0 19): UE 100.0 
1967 Shee) 42.6 AIS 100.0 18.3 68.7 100.0 
1968 92.5 40. 1 ; 100.0 I) 64.1 100.0 
1969 34.3 Slat 100.0 19.8 66.6 100.0 
1970 StaA0 34.6 100.0 2S ORO 100.0 
1971 Sia 34.9 100.0 WSS) 66.9 100.0 
1972 33.1 Soar 100.0 18.0 64.0 100.0 
1973. S2NS 38.6 100.0 17.6 65.7 100.0 
1974 33:0 38.2 100.0 19.6 68.2 100.0 
Wess - S20 40.0 100.0 VS) 69.3 100.0 
ISAS) 31.6 42.5 100.0 WG 65.4 100.0 
1977 . 34.5 39.5 100.0 WHS 65.4 100.0 
1978 . 35.4 38.7 100.0 15.8 63.2 100.0 
1979 38.0 100.0 14.8 65.3 100.0 
Trade, finance and commercial services 
(Percentage distribution) 

le ey8 - 36.6 100.0 42.8 19.6 20.4 100.0 
1954 34.5 100.0 44.6 81.4 18.6 100.0 
1955 . 37.4 100.0 42.8 81.2 18.8 100.0 
1956 AG 2 100.0 ASiii 81.6 18.4 100.0 
1957 49.4 100.0 45.8 82.5 ilies 100.0 
1958 50.1 100.0 46.5 82.8 Who 100.0 
1959 43.9 100.0 46.2 83.2 16.8 100.0 
1960 43.2 100.0 44.7 83.9 16.1 100.0 
1961 44.9 100.0 44.7 83.9 16.1 100.0 
1962 42.1 100.0 42.8 84.0 16.0 100.0 
1963 43.7 100.0 42.5 83.4 16.6 100.0 
1964 46.2 100.0 44.3 84.2 15.8 100.0 
1965 43.9 100.0 AES Sor 14.8 100.0 
1966 43.0 100.0 48.5 86.0 14.0 100.0 
1967 42.0 100.0 42.3 84.9 LO 100.0 
1968 41.4 100.0 40.1 83. 1 16.9 100.0 
1969 38.9 100.0 36.0 84.7 15:3 100.0 
1970 42.2 100.0 36.8 84.4 15.6 100.0 
1971 42.0 100.0 40.2 85.5 14.5 100.0 
1972 ATL 100.0 40.4 88.2 ES 100.0 
1973 S95 100.0 43.6 89. 1 10.9 100.0 
1974 38.3 100.0 45.1 89.5 10.5 100.0 
1975 42.9 100.0 47.7 89.8 10.2 100.0 
1976 40.8 100.0 45.4 87.9 Wot 100.0 
1977 41.8 100.0 42.6 87.3 WET 100.0 
1978 40.4 100.0 40.4 87.4 12.6 100.0 
1979 Sor 100.0 42.8 89.2 10.8 100.0 


Reference Table 22 (continued) 
Private and Public Investment in Canada 


1953 — 1979 
Capital expenditures Capital expenditures 
Machinery Repair Machinery Repair 
Construc- and Sub- expendi- Construc- and Sub- expendi- 
Years tion equipment total tures Total tion equipment total tures Total 
Institutions Housing!) 
(Percentage distribution) 
CSS) eee 78.3 9.6 87.8 WZ 100.0 79.6 = 19.6 20.4 100.0 
{SSL see ate eeee 78.2 10.8 88.9 idea 100.0 79.7 — 719.7 EXO); 100.0 
HO OR thie een ccass onto 80.3 9.0 89.3 10.7 100.0 80.5 = 80.5 1955 100.0 
ao eee 79.1 @5) 88.5 iS 100.0 81.3 = 81.3 18.7 100.0 
OSV mete eee 79.8 OFZ 89.0 BO 100.0 78.9 = 78.9 Zils 100.0 
OC) ae eee ee 80.0 10.0 90.0 10.0 100.0 81.4 = 81.4 18.6 100.0 
ES) See ee 80.5 9.6 90.1 979 100.0 80.3 == 80.3 19.7 100.0 
IC 1eX0) ee ee Go ia) 89.0 11.0 100.0 76.1 = 76.1 23.9 100.0 
iO ee eee TN. WEE 88.8 dee 100.0 one = UD 24.8 100.0 
SCE ee eee 80. 1 1} iets) 91.6 8.4 100.0 75.6 = 75.6 24.4 100.0 
NOOO ie reese asc tcc: 19:9 WA 92.1 7.9 100.0 fee) = ier) 24.1 100.0 
HS Omren erst oly tcc. 76.2 14.5 90.7 9.3 100.0 VHS = 17.9 AR.) 100.0 
IGS) a.cak ee eee 79.3 1BEs 92.5 Us 100.0 ed VES PEL SS) 100.0 
HOO Ow eters ccccccecaiee 78.6 14.2 92.8 Ue 100.0 TAS Tf Onl 23.3 100.0 
HO Giese asceis cs. cesseness. VEO 14.6 92.1 7.9 100.0 76.7 = Owl 23.3 100.0 
NGOS eRe eee cre ccceax Valet 14.6 92°53 tl 100.0 78.2 78.2 21.8 100.0 
“I GIS)'s Sees trea ae ener 76.8 14.2 91.0 9.0 100.0 80 80.0 20.0 100.0 
S)7A0) 5 ee Sa eee 75.8 14.9 90.7 9.3 100.0 78.3 = 78.3 Zales 100.0 
OM Pe ace ele i LSS 14.9 90.4 9.6 100.0 80.9 = 80.9 19/1 100.0 
TIAA ee ere 71.6 ie,2 87.9 51 100.0 82.1 = 82.1 17.9 100.0 
WISE E cei nregecessiecs vii 69.4 Weas} 86.7 ois 100.0 83.4 = 83.4 16.6 100.0 
IDEA ee 69.2 17.9 87.1 12.9 100.0 82.9 = 82.9 UW 100.0 
QA AOS. eee 69.7 Woe 86.9 18s 1 100.0 81.9 == 81.9 18.1 100.0 
SAG ae eres eee 67.1 18.2 85.3 14.7 100.0 Som = 85.7 14.3 100.0 
AE Se 64.6 18.3 82.9 Wiel 100.0 84.3 = 84.3 ow 100.0 
IGA een 62.6 19:2 81.8 18.2 100.0 83.1 a= 83.1 16.9 100.0 
UN SITAS) eave ane ane Ee eee 64.8 Wee 82.4 17.6 100.0 81.1 — 81.1 18.9 100.0 
Government departments Total 
(Percentage distribution) 

DESH eee ee 68.6 8.7 Was PRAT 100.0 45.9 ETE 73.0 27.0 100.0 
“HS SV- ah ee A rare ON ee 66.0 7.8 73.8 26.2 100.0 47.1 x5) 0) 72.0 28.0 100.0 
IGS) ieee ae 68.4 6.4 74.8 25.2 100.0 48.7 24.3 73.0 27.0 100.0 
NGS Ote cree ch sccsie rie 72.0 6.2 78.2 21.8 100.0 50.0 26.2 76.1 23.9 100.0 
HOS, tere 2 7303 6.1 79.4 20.6 100.0 51.0 25.9 76.9 23.1 100.0 
BIRD tere ie et 2 70.8 lis: Thsk 21.9 100.0 53.1 Zou 76.2 23.8 100.0 
9 Phe foe nS. TASS) 6.8 78.4 21.6 100.0 50.5 24.0 74.5 ZOO 100.0 
NO GOD Wer ieee as 7A0)-76 6.2 76.9 23.1 100.0 48.5 25.0 73.5 26.5 100.0 
OMe Beemer ncn 69.1 feo 76.6 23.4 100.0 49.3 CONG 73.0 PIED) 100.0 
OD ete Sach hse pat 68.7 7.8 76.4 23.6 100.0 48.7 24.7 73.4 26.6 100.0 
MOG Soe tete esd cxecssvsrorces 68.9 US 76.5 23.5 100.0 48.3 25.4 Vou 26.3 100.0 
BIGAT Mee Ae ee cve 70.0 8.4 78.4 2Ae6 100.0 48.1 27.0 (Ads 1 24.9 100.0 
BGO Ree de cesses aces 70.8 8.2 191 20.9 100.0 48.3 28.3 76.6 23.4 100.0 
IO OWS Gs eater cutee as: 69.5 on Tkss9) PAKS) 100.0 47.7 29.8 77.6 22.4 100.0 
‘SO(n 68.7 8.5 77.3 Zou 100.0 47.2 29.3 76.5 PEEMS) 100.0 
OS GORA fret oh ie ccc 66.8 2 76.0 24.0 100.0 48.4 PAT Sto 24.5 100.0 
GS ee er 70.8 726 78.4 21.6 100.0 48.8 PAT os) 76.3 23.7 100.0 
SAO ee Sear are 71.6 ee 78.8 aes 100.0 48.2 27.6 15:9 24.1 100.0 
‘TSE eet eee 73.3 8.1 81.4 18.6 100.0 50.6 26.3 16.9 23.1 100.0 
SA OER, ee 74.6 8.7 83.2 16.8 100.0 50.3 26.9 ee 22.8 100.0 
'| SHAS Se aie nee 2.6 10.0 82.6 17.4 100.0 49.5 28.2 TEAS) Boe 100.0 
BAe ee sc saviiesvsies %3.2 10.8 84.0 16.0 100.0 49.4 28.8 TREN 2 21.8 100.0 
iS ee eee 74.2 10.7 84.9 Vol 100.0 49.7 2913 79.0 21.0 100.0 
‘GHA Shea ieee eee ane 73.9 OS 84.0 16.0 100.0 50.8 28.0 78.7 eine 100.0 
“SNATE Se 1337 9.8 83.6 16.4 100.0 50.4 27.6 78.0 22.0 100.0 
“Sika ee 73.4 10.2 83.5 16.5 100.0 49.1 28.4 77.4 22.6 100.0 
DY SS aes 74.9 8.7 83.6 16.4 100.0 48.2 29.8 78.0 22.0 100.0 


Note: 1978 figures are actual, 1979 figures are preliminary actual. 

( Totals differ from housing expenditures as shown in reference tables 5 to 10, in that the national income and expenditure totals include selling costs, 
principally real estate commissions. 

Source: Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada, occasional, cat. 61-504; Statistics 

Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada, annual, cat. 61-206. 184 


Reference Table 23 
Private and Public Investment by Region 
Capital Expenditures 


1953 - 1979 
Prince Edward New Atlantic 
Years Newfoundland sland Nova Scotia Brunswick region Quebec 
D 836852 836856 836863 836870 836940 836877 
(Millions of dollars) 
80 18 lov 108 363 1,374 
73 19 156 119 367 1,362 
89 21 164 168 442 1,546 
94 24 183 186 487 1,851 
100 22 188 159 469 2,029 
107 30 185 182 504 2,054 
WS 37 226 203 581 2,094 
146 OT, 234 180 597 2,007 
184 38 224 WZ 617 2,008 
261 43 223 We) 706 2,154 
236 43 234 189 702 2,301 
Zon 39 270 Zo 197 2,828 
228 57 318 334 937 3,206 
340 ai/ 412 390 1,198 3,441 
360 46 463 378 1,246 3,203 
387 41 461 330 28) SH YAS) 
395 44 Soe 392 1,383 3,376 
503 54 607 471 1,635 3,418 
678 73 628 497 1,876 4,150 
607 72 613 487 1,779 4,824 
634 124 825 636 2,219 Beye 1/ 
698 118 893 976 2,685 7,398 
714 118 922 og 2,913 9,170 
829 Wi 1,041 i eee 3, 199 S13 
LV 131 1,041 loo 3,038 10,702 
784 172 1,190 1,310 3,456 10,794 
999 190 1,368 1,631 4,188 12,060 
Prairie British 
Years Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta region Columbia") 
D 836884 836891 836898 836905 836947 
(Millions of dollars) 
NOOB eee oe cae weet 2,106 286 357 730 IU eHAS: 626 
ihe Loy UR nM ere Ne hice 2,089 270 377 627 1,274 533 
WO Somemee. 8, So PTA 301 349 135 Sk 707 
NS SGre ea tesene 2,842 364 485 901 qlavfisi0, 1,089 
NO Sie cas eirte ete 3,266 371 455 834 1,660 1,293 
NOS Ome Ate teed 3,104 409 477 890 1,776 925 
NO SO ee ete cane 2,900 484 467 947 1,898 944 
SISO) Ween 5 2,856 487 474 946 1,907 895 
LS [av Pe Saleem eat ot 2,794 417 454 98 1 1,852 901 
1962 3,054 424 513 937 1,874 927 
WOO SR ever ees 3,282 491 603 995 2,089 1,019 
NST oy) Bt Peace ner iaeee 3,747 528 648 1,100 2,276 1,296 
1965 4,379 oyeyr/ 113 1,320 2,630 Unde aks: 
(SOGRIS a ana 5,289 651 iP, Telstsxs' 3,124 2,037 
AS |W i iA ee a arate 4s 714 Sod 1,667 3,340 2,139 
iS Loto pe: saaneen ne ee Pe Ses, 820 943 ee 3,486 1,996 
WOOO ri tccae 6,307 901 Loo 1,914 Sou) PxpXe)) 
1970 6,928 871 603 in sheye 3,40: 2,386 
1S See ak eee ees 7,460 812 664 2,139 3,615 3,083 
1972 8,237 970 824 2,383 ZN WATE 3,201 
UREN AGT emotes Jen yee 9,714 1,143 979 2,931 505s 3,805 
1974 11,816 1,379 1,262 Siisieh| 6,472 4,511 
1 KSA 3 Veer Ben ee ee 12,920 Moet 1,780 5,007 8,308 4,905 
1976 13,948 1,812 2,180 7,003 10,995 5,720 
1977 14,732 1,897 2,269 7,826 11,992 6, 132 
LACH A oN sie ae ti il ol he a 15,561 2,018 2,393 9,431 13,842 6,706 
TROIS TARR ee Meenas Peed 16,827 2,027 3,040 Hale On 16,643 7,724 


Note: 1978 figures are actual, 1979 figures are preliminary actual. 
() Includes the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Source: Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada. 
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Reference Table 24 

Private Investment Capital Expenditures Excluding Housing by Region”) 

1961 - 1979 

a ga ea i ee 


Atlantic Prairie British 
Years Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia’?) 


(Millions of dollars) 


Oe i ey 4,840.9 336.9 WZ, 1,590.6 1,158.2 530.9 
BD Gea eects Acer 5,036.2 405.5 1,238.3 1,729.3 ZO 542.3 
HO Sie accents esc 5,523.8 394.4 1,319.3 1,837.9 1,375:3 Noval, 
OOO eee Asset G 6,684.9 466.2 1,656.0 2,220.4 1,504.2 839.9 
ee Dae epee eee 8,051.6 SZ 1,909.4 2,691.5 1,779,9 1,148.0 
ROD Oe se ees ta oye, Sec Sale AOS 2,225.0 3,312.9 2,144.7 1,395.9 
QO as eee ae ee 9,708.6 742.4 1,969.8 3,256.9 2,303.0 1,435.9 
OO SRM rane e eae, 9,317.9 689.0 1,853.4 3,123.3 2,380.7 lecial 
NTS Seren ee 10,087.5 841.1 1,846.5 3,618.6 2,323.1 1,458.1 
QIAO caer eset a 11,148.0 105253 1,883.4 4,340.5 2,300.0 1,570.3 
IGS ee ae eee 12,009.7 1,185.4 2,140.9 4,376.7 2,282.4 2,024.3 
ES wo sene eos ees 13, 132.0 1,056.3 2,718.8 4,696.2 2,744.5 pO One 
IDEASTESS eee 16,127.1 1,262.0 3,421.3 5,622.0 3,466.2 2,355.6 
TOY Grem ew ech We) a 20,232.2 1,491.5 4,467.6 7,058.3 4,453.0 2,761.8 
USAGES eee oeeren eaten 24,593.7 1,597.4 5,880.4 8,363.0 OMT, 2,978.2 
DRO Overs pee eet csc: 26:25 o 1f653e 5,676.4 8,408.7 RMT 3,215.6 
JOVRES sae ee 28,505.2 1,680.6 6,320.3 8,989.0 7,905.0 3,610.3 
HOASR eae eer aaa SiRO28ai 1,927.6 6,782.2 9,801.8 8,934.2 4,082.3 
IGA pete eee: 37,864.8 2,484.3 7,866.9 11 AS6:5 11,307.6 5,069.5 
(Per cent change from previous year) 
OG Zeer eee ned rc. 4.0 20.4 le 8.7 —3.3 2 
ISDS: onerorea eee eae OF7, —2.7 6.5 6.3 22.8 10.2 
GA rse 2 verse. tk Paine) tor2 25 20.8 9.4 40.5 
OG erate ete nee eee 20.4 11.8 1583 Zee 18.3 36.7 
HOO ORME Mr crcen coscteh ence ils) 34.6 16.5 23.1 20.5 21.6 
OTE Ae eee —0.7 5.8 —11.5 —1.7 7.4 2.9 
HOO Gee ee —4.0 —7.2 —5.9 —4.4 3.4 —11.5 
T{STChS pcan eee eee 8.3 22.1 —0.4 ior9 —2.4 14.7 
HOI O Were AN recs. 10.5 25a 2.0 20.0 —1.0 Hed 
OTA pees reer ties Had 12.6 13.7 0.8 —0.8 28.9 
NYA tea ee 9.3 — 10.9 210 L3 20.2 —5.3 
GAC dae ae ee rant 22.8 19'S 25.8 19.7 26.3 22.9 
OAM On oc Site ter PAS}. (5) 18.2 30.6 PISS 28.5 We 
IAS ate cote erent per 21.6 74 31.6 18.5 29M), 7.8 
OMG terse eat ns 6.7 3.5 —3.5 0.5 26.4 8.0 
UOVATHS Aenea eae 8.6 alate 11.3 6.9 8.3 12.3 
OES eet ee duet ss cctce 10.6 14.7 Ue 9.0 13.0 13:4 
IRA pee eee eee 20.1 28.9 16.0 13.6 26.6 24.2 


Note: 1978 figures are actual, 1979 figures are preliminary actual. 
() Total private and public expenditures minus housing, institutions and government departments. 
(2) Includes the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Source: Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada. 
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Reference Table 25 
Dwelling Starts, Completions and under Construction 


1947 — 1979 
Starts Completions Under construction!” 
Centres Centres Centres 
Years of 5,000 of 5,000 of 5,000 
and population Other population Other population 
quarters and over'?) areas Total and over!) areas Total and over'?) Total 
(Number of units) 
1947... n.a. n.a. 74,300 44,600 27,600 72,200 n.a. 42,200 
1948 S/s6ia SAIOeS 90,194 48,006 28,091 76,097 39,217 56,456 
OA O Weer ner 58,370 SAA1S9 90,509 60,262 PASI 88,233 37,344 59,503 
RESIS ON 5 oeeeeee 68,599 23,982 92,531 62,847 26, 168 89,015 41,510 60,538 
1951. 47,374 21,205 68,579 61,167 20, 143 81,310 26,783 45,926 
osZ eee 63,443 19,803 83,246 54,346 18,741 73,087 36,998 55,689 
NOS SR Gee et: 80,313 22,096 102,409 Or Oo) 23,464 96,839 42,808 59/923 
IOS AR eae 89,755 PR TUE Wiksey27/ 80,593 PN SZ 101,965 51,302 68,641 
1OS Deere 97,386 40,890 138,276 93,942 33,987 127,929 58,6707 79,339 
(956% 87,309 40,002 Wie) 95, 152 40,548 135,700 44,386 68,579 
ALO Fe ote comer att 84,875 37,465 122,340 80,995 36,288 Wil aks 49,508 12,5003 
ARS ISN Shehresie Perea 121,695 42,937 164,632 107,839 38,847 146,686 63,080 88, 162 
1959... 105,991 35,354 141,345 108,059 SZ 145,671 59,879 81,905 
1960. 76,687 SN 108,858 90/513 33,244 WAS), fsiT/ 44,975 65,7738 
1961.. 92,741 32,836 125,577 83, 148 32,460 115,608 53, 195 73,583 
19620) eee. 104,279 25,816 130,095 100,447 Z2ONZSO 126,682 60,541 76,153 
(SCs eee 120,950 27,674 148,624 101,529 26,662 128,191 79,233 96,613 
1964G eee 136,206 29,452 165,658 123,902 27,061 150,963 89,950 107,718 
URIS) cnescese : 1385779 27,786 166,565 125,475 27,562 153,037 101,786 119,854 
1966S ee 108,434 26,040 134,474 135,134 27,058 162,192 WN CEZ 88,621 
NOOR) Serene 131,858 C2205 164,123 120,163 29,079 149,242 82,616 102,716 
glcheteheri eee vee 162,267 34,611 196,878 136,337 34,656 170,993 106,834 126,638 
1969) eae: 169,739 40,676 210,415 159,089 36, 737 195,826 114,386 Usi7/ x6 45)7/ 
1970" Beene 150,999 39/529 190,528 138,576 BM 29) | WIAs) sy27e 123,901 148,185 
1971 180,948 52,705 233,653 155,892 45,340 201,232 145,885 W120 
NOW Seen wee 206,954 42,960 249,914 192,984 39,243 232,227 163,318 188,630 
197389) ve 2M e43 56,986 268,529 1S, O13 49,068 246,58 1 174,852 207,236 
1974) 169,437 52,686 222,123 202,989 54,254 257,243 138,360 168,406 
ASO sac 181,846 49,610 231,456 170,325 46,639 216,964 146,517 176,599 
1976) 209,762 63,441 273,203 180,765 55,484 236,249 168,282 204,286 
1977) 200,201 AS O26 245,724 206,217 45,572 251,789 158,216 185,599 
1978) 178,678 48,989 227,667 198,777 47,756 246,533 135;239 164,702 
1979() | TWO ALE 45,332 197,049 178,604 47,885 226,489 103,414 128,601 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
1978) | 235,200 59,200 294,400 199, 100 44,600 243,700 159,000 191,500 
I 160,600 41,200 201,800 200,000 SB ileeOO) 251,300 154, 100 175,400 
MI 168,600 49,700 218,300 210,600 48, 100 258,700 143, 100 167,200 
IV 168,000 52,000 220,000 185,800 47,200 233,000 136,600 161,700 
1979!) | 156,700 52,100 208,800 187,600 51,000 238,600 126,900 151,200 
I 145,800 47,700 193,500 169,700 44,400 214,100 119,400 145,300 
Il 142,900 43,200 186, 100 179, 100 49, 100 228,200 lOO 135, 100 
IV 162,000 42,600 204,600 178,700 47,300 226,000 104,500 126,400 


n.a. = not available. 
“) At end of period. 


'2) Data for years 1967 to 1979 and all quarters are based on areas of 10,000 population and over. 


‘3) Data on 1961 Census area definitions. 
(4) Data on 1966 Census area definitions. 
(5) Data on 1971 Census area definitions. 


Source: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics. 
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Reference Table 26 
Dwelling Starts and Completions, by Type 


1947 -— 1979 
Starts Completions 
Semi- Semi- 
Years detached detached 
and Single and Apart Single and Apart- 
quarters detached duplex Row ments Total detached duplex Row ments Total 
(Number of units) 
HOA x eeiceostszees na n.a n.a n.a 74,263 n.a n.a na n.a als) 
NOSE). cs. 73,399 7,488 1,810 7,497 90,194 61,787 4,560 1,607 8,143 76,097 
NOD Deo ccccoteaes 71,425 TOS — 11,548 90,509 68,966 7,309 485 Weras: 88,233 
HOD OR Pvc scse. 68,675 8,664 631 14,561 92,561 68,685 7,376 145 12,809 89,015 
ey). re 53,002 5,658 54 9,865 68,579 60,366 7,568 585 12,791 81,310 
‘Qe 60,696 5,360 299 16,891 83,246 55,967 5,314 99 11,707 73,087 
ISS ae 70,782 7,202 553 23,872 102,409 68,916 7,714 372 19,837 96,839 
HOSA a. cs 78,574 6,498 1,000 27,455 1 1S Sy27/ 71,760 6,098 1,065 23,042 101,965 
HOS Ob econ wiacs 99,003 10,606 1,909 26,758 138,276 90/553 8,278 1,547 PA tsysyI| 127,929 
REGS eee 90,620 9,441 2,263 24,987 VAIS 95,656 OMe Zot 26,035 135,700 
HODGE ee. ccs.4: 82,955 QUE 2,214 27,899 122,340 81,096 8,464 2,350 PAS OMA: ll (xox 
BOD Gi ccscee cence 104,508 10,713 2,457 46,954 164,632 96,830 10,004 2,226 37,626 146,686 
‘IQS eeneare 92,178 10,468 1,908 36,791 141,345 95,455 10,923 2,308 36,985 145,671 
NOG OW Bees ccsces 67,171 9,699 2,301 29,687 108,858 TASH WKS 9,911 1,616 34,117 IZORON 
HO GND: 76,430 11,650 1,864 35,633 ZO; Os HOw (al 10,593 2,019 26,825 115,608 
HOG 2S oe, 74,443 10,975 3,742 40,935 130,095 75,593 Wi eee 2,451 36,716 126,682 
HOGS a essa: Hil, sss} 7,891 3,895 59,680 148,624 71,585 aloo 3,487 45,969 128,191 
HOGA) wc... 77,079 8,706 4,755 Ths} ial! 165,658 76,225 8,091 3,861 62,786 150,963 
HOGS... 75,441 7,924 5,306 77,894 166,565 75,104 8,730 4,097 65, 106 153,037 
HOGG) ot... 70,642 7,281 5,000 Goo 134,474 73,858 7,707 6,412 14,215 162,192 
OOTMS ee... 72,534 9,939 7,392 74,258 164,123 73,631 9,089 5,431 61,091 149,242 
1968'2))........ 75,339 10,114 8,042 103,383 196,878 74,640 10,098 7,896 78,359 170,993 
9692)... 78,404 1OVS7S 10,721 110,917 210,415 78,584 10,483 7,827 98,932 195,826 
SAO eee 70,749 10,826 WA0DS 91,898 190,528 66,615 9,066 i473 88,673 175,827 
OTs K eee 98,056 Saou 15,659 106, 187 233,653 82,978 12,518 16,795 88,941 201,232 
ISi2 ee gokoG0) 13,649 16,980 103,715 249,914 106,508 13,184 14,416 98,119 232,227 
IQs 131,552 13;235 17,291 106,451 268,529 122,696 13,479 14,832 95,574 246,58 1 
CES 122,143 11,023 14,932 74,025 CLANS 129,704 12,509 19,225 95,805 257,243 
‘OTK eee 123,929 15,403 21,763 70,361 231,456 113,409 12,303 16,095 sy, lowe 216,964 
I QZAS Se 134,313 15,890 33,676 89,324 PU AUS} 128,623 15, 160 BNA 71,294 236,249 
BOT Oe os. cne 108,403 18,373 26,621 92'327 245,724 117,792 17,281 31,561 Soml65 251,789 
O78)... 110,029 19,932 20,379 17,327 227,667 106,195 19,155 26,644 94,539 246,533 
‘I CYAS SA 109,117 16,296 13,249 58,387 197,049 UZ NOS 18,071 18,860 77,453 226,489 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 

19789) | ......- 14,343 4,017 4,917 23,920 47,197 21,714 3,486 6,644 19,616 51,460 

[arene 31,174 5,245 4,455 16,229 57,103 PR 2S) 4,941 5,147 26,794 60, 132 

ese 35,006 5,465 la) oS USL 63,594 29,066 5,589 7,298 Zee 69,469 

Whee 29,506 5,205 5,455 19,607 59:773 32,165 5,139 MGOoS 20,613 65,472 
T9799) ‘ ........ 13,587 2,467 3,201 12,769 32,024 23,469 eitare) | 4,601 18,923 50,524 

[eee 32,781 4,224 2,840 15,065 54,910 22,605 4,052 5,020 18,722 50,399 

UT ska 34,339 4,733 3,376 29 54,607 B2I233 5,037 SOLS 20,791 62,026 

Vie 28,410 4,872 S882 18,394 55,508 33,808 5,451 5,264 19,017 63,540 
n.a. = not available. 


“ Data on 1961 Census area definitions. 
2) Data on 1966 Census area definitions. 
(3) Data on 1971 Census area definitions. 
Source: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics; Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Housing in Canada. 
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Reference Table 27 
Manufacturers’ Inventories, Shipments and Orders 


1961 - 1979 
Manufacturing Durable manufacturing Non-durable manufacturing 

Years, Total Stock 

quarters New inven- to New New 

and Ship- orders Unfilled tories sales Ship- orders Unfilled Ship- orders Unfilled 

months ments received orders held ratio!) ments received orders ments received orders 

310000 310060 310106 310152 310022 310082 310128 310021 310081 310127 
D 310030 310083 310129 310175 310052 310105 310151 310051 310104 310150 
(Millions of dollars) 

TOG eects 1,953 1,985 1,960 4,529 Du Syz 769 792 1,526 1,184 A193 434 

WG625ER 2,149 Pe a lsXe} PS TATE 4,867 po eXS) 883 894 TAT 1,267 1,264 430 

1966 2y = ROSS 2,344 2,199 5,085 2.18 988 995 1,784 1,347 1,350 415 

119 G4ieeee PASTE 2,601 2,497 5,436 eal 1 2 Ue 2,069 1,451 1,450 428 

1OGS eee 2,824 2,867 2,950 5,952 awa 1,281 1,318 2,491 O43 1,549 459 

960 nee 3,109 3,181 3,656 6,475 2.08 1,421 1,489 3,141 1,687 1,692 515 

OO meee 3,246 Seal 4,025 7,408 2.28 1,478 1,475 Solo 1,768 1,766 5ilZ 

19682252 3008 3,508 4,794 7,446 PEW 1,633 1,628 3,384 1,872 1,880 aw hT/ 

USS eecaeee 3,828 3,885 4,345 8,064 aml 1,811 1,865 3,705 2,018 2,020 640 

IS AON antcner 3,865 3,849 4,722 8,611 DS) iproo i}, (ASE 3,860 2,080 2,082 863 

NOVele eee 4,189 4,215 4,834 8,643 2.08 1,977 1,997 3,954 DANS 2,218 880 

OW cee ees 4,687 4,736 5,049 9,197 1.97 eee 2,265 4,097 2,465 2,471 952 

NOMS eee. 5,563 5,793 6,707 10,420 1.88 2,638 2,848 Soles 2,925 2,945 1,140 

OW Ae es. 6,871 ANAS 10,063 13,674 1.99 3,136 3,386 8,699 Sh SNS: 3,739 1363 

LOWS mene UU 7,297 10,818 16,350 CHEE. 3,346 3,284 9,594 4,025 4,013 1,224 

WSASY, eee 8,190 8,117 10,043 17,420 PLANS) 3,749 3,667 8,807 4,442 4,450 1,236 

AOMN7 Semeaaes 9,071 9,162 10,478 18,895 2.09 4,160 4,241 9,150 4,911 4,920 1,328 

UO Ashes acre 10,744 11,009 12,401 20,595 1.93 4,976 5,209 10,781 5,768 5,799 1,620 

OVO ieee 12,524 UZ TETAS: 16,036 24,441 1.95 alt 1) 5,953 14,093 6,809 6,825 1,943 

(Seasonally adjusted monthly averages) 

AORGulee... 9,856 10,094 UNG Y I 20,005 2203 4,531 4,742 9,765 5,326 5362 1,451 
ieee 10,507 10,743 12,033 20,403 1.94 4,880 5,065 10,449 SHeyay/ 5,678 1,584 
ee 10,909 11,198 12,613 20,673 1.90 5,036 5,280 10,912 5,874 5,918 1,702 
Ieee WalgrAsis! 12,083 13,820 21,296 1.81 OVAal. 5,812 12,073 6,261 6,270 1,747 

TSS ene 12,085 12,430 14,700 Ce oro 1.87 5,598 5,905 12,815 6,486 6,525 1,885 
i Meesetes 12,156 UZ er 15,974 PRT 1.96 5,547 5,934 14,044 6,608 6,617 1,930 
ST lieeees 12,804 12,839 16,498 25, 100 1.96 Docs 5,841 452 t 6,980 6,998 1,977 
Wee 13,067 13,344 17,060 26,401 2.02 5,889 6,170 15,072 U6 WEEE WAWAS) 1,988 

(Seasonally adjusted) 

(OVS meee 9,637 9,809 10,991 19,819 2.06 4,402 4,549 9,573 5205 5,260 1,418 
IP paige 9,866 10,003 tdt28 20,141 2.04 4,529 4,622 9,666 ey SXOi7/ 5,381 1,462 
Mine 10,065 10,468 lleooe 20,054 1.99 4,661 OSS 10,058 5,404 5,416 1,474 
Age. 10,319 10,594 11,806 20,294 1.97 4,783 4,977 10,252 5,536 5,616 1,554 
LY Cera 10,423 10,672 12,054 20,364 1.95 4,805 5,034 10,481 5,618 5,638 1.5178 
‘|| ae 10,778 10,964 12,240 20,550 1.91 505i 5,184 10,614 Dies 5,780 1,626 
lh ae 10,705 10,817 12, a2 20,464 1.91 5,001 5,094 10,708 5,704 Onhae 1,645 
ee 10,634 10,662 12,381 20,696 1.95 4,785 4,758 10,680 5,849 5,905 1,700 
Ske 11,390 12,116 Se Oi 20,860 1.83 sie || 5,988 lutea 6,068 6,128 1,760 
OF impooo 11,945 13,500 21,031 1.82 See! 5,813 11,786 6,179 6,132 ae! 
Ne 11,718 12,039 Iso 1 Zlpood 1.82 5,456 5,749 12,079 6,262 6,290 1,742 
Dee 11,945 12,263 14,140 21,527 1.80 5,601 SO75 We hays! 6,344 6,388 1,786 

199 J ee 11,914 12,082 14,258 22,142 1.86 5,458 5,495 Wee a 6,456 6,537 1,867 
IF 11,989 12,396 14,665 22,551 1.88 5,589 5,979 12,781 6,400 6,416 1,884 
Mate 2 V2 Sia 12,862 IK AS 23,033 1.86 5,748 6,241 13,274 6,603 6,621 1,902 
Nave 11,947 12,284 Oona Zonet 1.94 5,382 5,716 13,608 6,566 6,567 1,904 
Mee 12,195 12,728 16,046 23,94 1.96 S24 6,205 14,090 6,471 6,523 1,956 
“le. ASS 12,643 16,364 24,287 1.97 5,536 5,881 14,434 6,789 6,762 1,929 
eres 2655 12,742 16,451 24,689 1.95 5,803 5,856 14,487 6,852 6,886 1,964 
Ags: 12,671 12,795 16,574 25,088 1.98 5,689 5,791 14,589 6,982 7,003 1,985 
S 13,085 12,979 16,468 25,524 1.95 5,978 5,875 14,487 7,108 7,103 1,981 
One. 13,248 13,490 16,710 25,979 1.96 6,007 6,224 14,704 7,242 7,267 2,006 
Nee 13,109 13,568 17,168 26,342 2.01 5,909 6,390 15,184 7,200 TALS 1,984 
D 12,842 2.975 ie oOn 26,883 2.09 is), /fis)| 5,896 15,329 7,091 7,079 1,973 


Note: The 1977, 1978 and 1979 figures are subject to revision. 
) Ratio of total inventories held to shipments. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Inventories, Shipments and Orders in Manufacturing Industries, monthly, cat. 31-001. 
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Reference Table 28 
Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry 


1950 — 1979 
(1971 = 100) 
a ee 
Real Mines, Manufacturing 
Years Real domestic quarries 
and domestic product less and oil Non- 
quarters product Agriculture agriculture wells Total durable Durable Construction 
D 100102 100103 100206 100106 100116 100213 100214 100172 
100441 100442 100545 100445 100455 100552 100553 100511 
NSO O ean 35.9 63.4 34.3 21.6 34.5 36.9 32.1 35.5 
Oa eee tee 38.7 72.4 36.6 24.3 Sigs 38.7 36.2 35.8 
ICIS V2 ect enone eee 41.7 88.6 38.8 25.9 38.9 39.8 37.9 40.6 
ISS i cae RR 43.4 81.0 41.2 28.2 41.7 42.6 40.8 45.5 
ees hae i 42.8 oy 41.6 31.3 40.8 43.3 38.2 46.7 
‘CSS lesa Beara eee 47.2 76.8 45.5 37.0 44.7 46.5 43.1 51.9 
BT Owen re ke Ye Se: 81.6 49.5 43.0 48.9 50.2 47.6 58.4 
RS pete erst c Le yIIES) 68.6 50.6 47.2 48.8 51.4 46.2 63.5 
‘SSC ieee eee eee ee 52.4 76.1 alent 47.9 47.9 52.3 43.5 65.7 
iS 5 meee hen ey S35) || US) 54.1 54.2 51.4 55.9 46.9 62.5 
ISTSTO Se erseanes aera 56.4 Ute Oe 54.3 52:3 The 47.1 61.4 
SID scone tase een are ee D0 66.8 Dice OS). 54.4 60.2 48.6 63:3 
ROO eme he fee 61.6 81.6 60.8 59.6 59.4 64.0 54.8 66.5 
IQS5 eee 65.0 Oaks 63.9 62.2 63.4 67.3 O95 67.8 
ROG APA Eee 69.4 82.8 68.9 67.0 69.5 2.6 66.2 PEKT/ 
TENS eee ec ee 74.5 85:3 74.0 70.5 75.8 Oto Theva 81.5 
MOGOMMEE. ccoictscccrsees 19.5 96.7 78.8 74.4 81.5 81.6 81.5 88.5 
ISG eee 82.3 78.9 82.4 19.9 83.9 84.0 83.9 87.1 
OOO Meee eck sath 86.9 85.2 87.0 86.2 89.1 88.4 89.7 90.1 
OU oc lacssaaees 92.2 90.6 92.3 86.9 95.8 94.8 96.8 SPS 
ISAO) or elena eee 94.4 89.0 94.6 98.7 94.5 95.7 93.2 90.9 
KS) AS ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
122s See 105.5 88.5 106.1 106.5 107.1 107.3 107.0 102.4 
WSYACN at 2 113.6 93:7 114.3 119.3 Viele * 114.6 120.6 107.5 
OTAAME 552 Sane 119.0 89.8 120.0 Alize 122.0 Wiles ZFS 112.6 
“SAS opapperne eee 119.8 98.0 120.6 107.1 114.3 112.0 116.6 116.7 
‘ISITAG sae ene aan 126.1 104.2 126.9 109.8 120.8 118.6 122.9 122.8 
SIAL. So nae aereeeee 130M 108.8 130.8 114.0 124.1 121.6 126.6 121.8 
‘TRY Ree Li ee a 135.3 1 ees 135.9 105.3 133.8 132.9 134.6 AOL T/ 
ISIASE 2 Sane 139.6 116.5 140.4 113.4 138.3 138.1 138.6 123.1 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
SAA ee eee 128.8 99.7 129.9 iyaisycs! WZ353 120.9 WAS 7/ 122.4 
5 ee ae 129.6 108.4 130.4 114.9 123.7 Wise 125.6 NZ22R7 
PUR ek er 2 8k 130.6 i2s3 131.2 114.0 124.1 WA WTO 121.8 
VES Se ee eee 131.3 114.0 131.9 ila 2ant 125.4 122.8 128.0 120.4 
‘| SYM eee 133.1 119.5 133.6 110.1 127.9 127.6 128.2 119.3 
LS Seem ie 134.4 114.3 135.1 104.1 132.3 130.6 134.0 123.9 
iS\ reeset aes 136.0 ize5 136.6 100.8 135.9 134.9 136.9 120.6 
NS Soe ere 137.6 WUBI 138.3 105.6 138.9 138.14 139.7 118.3 
BEV ODIE ek een, 138.7 118.0 139.4 109.3 138.3 136.4 140.1 124.2 
MR es oi 138.7 118.9 139.3 iOS 136.6 136.8 136.4 123.9 
Dee oe ceres 140.5 115.8 141.3 ESET 138.4 138.7 13871 123.7 
IWR See oak 140.4 113.0 141.4 114.6 139.4 140.1 138.7 Vea 
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Reference Table 28 (continued) 


Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry 


1950 -— 1979 
(1971 = 100) 
Electric Trans- Community, 
power, portation, Finance, business Public 
Year gas and storage and Trade insurance and administration 
and water commu- and real personal and 
quarters utilities nication Total Wholesale Retail estate service defence 
100169 100173 100183 100184 100186 100196 100197 100204 
D 100508 100512 100522 102523 100525 100535 100536 100543 
1950 eee eee 18.2 31.9 36.6 32.0 39.5 38.2 35.0 _— 
a RS fog ea ener oper sae 20.6 35:0 SEO 34.6 38.6 41.2 36.6 _ 
NOS Zeer eee One. 36.9 39.5 36.8 41.2 43.0 38.3 — 
OSS sees eee 23.3 37.4 42.1 38.9 44.2 44.8 39.7 — 
VOSA et tees 25.3 36.5 42.6 39:2 44.8 47.2 40.5 —_— 
NOS SSR eee eee 28.4 41.4 47.5 44.3 49.6 49.0 41.5 
1956. ere 31.5 46.2 aide) 48.9 53.6 50.5 44.0 
OSes cea 33.8 46.4 51.8 48.4 54.0 54.1 45.4 
ANC keke ays. Seo eeececctont 37.0 44.8 53.0 49.3 55.4 5), 7/ 47.1 
1959S eee 41.8 48.4 56.5 54.3 58.1 58.2 49.7 
NQ6O Sr neste 45.3 49.8 56.6 53:9 tots Me) 60.4 Sila — 
(OO Sc eee 47.9 53a 58.0 55.4 59.8 62.7 53.4 74.6 
19620 ie cee 50.5 Dif 61.8 59.2 63.5 65.1 56.7 76.7 
196 Sie cee 5385 59-1 64.9 62.9 66.2 67.5 60.5 ice 
TOG AR a cece ee 58.0 64.4 69.8 69.4 70.1 ae: 64.9 78.7 
1 OG Siar eee eae, 62.4 69.2 75.6 76.2 75.0 UNS 69.7 80.0 
1OGG ee eecoe es 67.9 US 1. 80.2 81.8 79.1 78.8 75.0 82.7 
[ISIS Ap ectete ates crac 72.6 HES 83.7 84.5 83.1 yilead/ 81.4 86.8 
1OGS eee ver cae 78.2 82.8 87.1 87.7 86.6 86.7 85.7 89.1 
19OS teh che See 85.4 89.0 ot SPE 91.0 92.4 91.6 91.6 
19 FOR e selec rr 93.3 94.2 93.2 93.9 92.6 94.6 95r9 95:2 
MO feleeereee ee eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
NOTA cc Roe 111.4 107.0 109.2 108.1 110.0 106.0 104.2 104.3 
NO One ee 120.7 116:3 118.9 WIS 119.6 114.7 108.8 109.8 
1 74 Seer ecard oes 130.2 124.0 128.0 126.6 129.0 120.6 115.0 114.0 
he Wo len aenemeconrentees 130.7 126.9 128.8 121.8 133.8 127.8 119.9 119.6 
WBS NAG) asec Reece tea 142.9 133: 7 13551 126.8 140.8 135.6 IZORs 123.0 
LW beaks eeeeren eee 151.0 139:5 136.5 WEATLA 143.0 143.7 129.9 126.1 
OTS Se eee WSIS) 7/ 145.2 140.9 131.4 147.5 150.5 134.0 128.8 
DEG Hele cce ee: 169.6 154.7 143.6 134.1 150.2 155.6 138.3 WAT. 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
LE APA leer crn aeons 147.0 137.5 137.4 127.8 144.2 140.9 128.7 124.9 
Ut spadereereeaen fe 147.0 139.4 134.6 125.8 140.8 144.0 129,2 125.7 
He eee 152.4 140.2 136.5 127.4 142.9 144.8 130.2 126.3 
NEE ees So 157.0 140.5 SVS) WAS) 144.2 145.0 131.4 127.3 
KEW oh eee ees Giles 142.9 139.2 130.2 145.5 147.4 132.9 128.4 
peer ee 154.8 143.4 140.3 131.8 146.2 149.7 1332 129.3 
WSs. eee ovat 146.6 141.8 iso t/ 148.9 151.6 134.5 129.4 
IV Peres 163.3 148.4 141.6 131.8 148.4 153.4 135.6 128.0 
NOT QS eee eer cece 168.6 one 143.5 133.0 150.9 153.0 136.9 128.4 
[eee ees es. 168.8 153.3 142.4 132.6 149.2 154.3 137.1 12768 
lke. 171.8 15750 145.1 134.7 152.4 157.6 138.5 126.6 
Vigne 169.9 157.0 142.8 134.9 148.3 158.1 140.7 125.8 


Source: Statistics Canada, Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry (1971 = 100), occasional, cat. 61-510; Statistics Canada, Indexes of Real Domestic 
Product by Industry, monthly, cat. 61-005. 
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Non- 
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Manufacturing 
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and oil 
wells 
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(Per cent change from previous period) 


Real 
domestic 
product less 
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Agriculture 


Real 


domestic 
product 


Changes in the Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry 


Reference Table 29 
1950 — 1979 


quarters 
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Changes in the Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry 


Reference Table 29 (continued) 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry; and Statistics Canada, Indexes of Real Domestic Product by industry (1971 = 100). 
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Reference Table 30 
Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Major Industrial Grouping 


1950 — 1979 
(1971 = 100) 
Commercial Goods- Index 
Years industries Goods- producing Service- Non- of 
and Commercial less producing industries producing commercial industrial 
quarters industries agriculture industries less agriculture industries industries production 
D 100210 100211 100207 100208 100209 100212 100205 
100549 100550 100546 100547 100548 100551 100544 
NO Ole ee nese, Shs): 7 33.9 35.4 32.0 86.3 = 30.9 
BO Ope ne. 38.5 36:2 38.8 34.7 38.4 — 33.8 
CYS 2k ie dere meee 41.3 38.1 42.1 36.4 40.8 — 35.2 
‘ESC ee ee 43.0 40.4 43.8 393 42.8 — 37.8 
hy a 42.1 40.8 41.8 39.5 43.6 = 37.8 
ISISSS) A nee 46.8 44.8 47.3 43.8 46.8 — 41.9 
HOS 6) Be... cccaesscasyie. 51.0 49.1 52.0 48.6 50.0 = 46.3 
IQS ies Sued 50. 1 Silo 49.6 91.2 = 47.1 
NOD Birr ee scvnasunss 51.9 50.4 52.3 49.6 52.2 = 46.8 
i SIBYS) ea eae 54.6 53.5 54.8 O2ai 99: | = 50.8 
HOGOM EN 8 eo ai, Ss: 54.6 56.0 53.7 56.4 = 51.9 
IQS) eee S720 56.5 56.6 55.6 58.3 61.0 54.0 
ISYSV2255 fi eee Shel 60.2 61.8 60.0 61.3 64.0 58.6 
‘Sei ee ee 64.6 63.4 6584 63.4 64.3 67.0 62.3 
BOG A sce c dunner: 69.3 68.6 ORZ 69:1 68.7 70.2 68.0 
BPG Sierras rec. 74.6 74.1 76.0 USE 73.1 73.3 73.8 
HOG Oe ees ys ateivcces 79.8 79.0 82.1 80.8 77.4 las 79.2 
NOG Tiere coccce tes 82.1 82.2 82.8 83.2 81.9 83.3 82.3 
WIGS ett crc cass. 86.7 86.8 88.0 88.2 86.0 87.6 87.6 
IDO EH neseiocss 92:3 92.3 93.4 93.7 ile O25 93.6 
BO LOA. eis csncsxersce 94.4 94.3 94.2 94.7 94.5 96.0 94.9 
aches csivccvcecsce 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
OEE eee 106.2 107.0 104.9 106.3 106.0 102.6 OS) 
ILS ee ee tree 115.4 116.4 114.3 116.1 113.2 105.9 ib isk 
BOA enc. Bice: Zale 122.6 117.6 120.1 119.9 109.0 Wee 
CAS ees WAS 2215 11333 114.7 124.3 p23) 114.9 
MOGs chor scenscss vara cs 128.7 129.7 119.9 121.3 130.4 Unies y 121.3 
“SIE aR eee 133.1 134.1 123:0 124.3 134.9 laliZeik 1Zor2 
SSRs 139.2 140.1 129.0 130.0 139.7 1) Ke 7/ 132.4 
SAG) aie eee 144.5 145.7 133.3 134.9 143.8 118.3 137.9 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
ETA eee 131.6 133.0 121.6 123.6 133:7 116.6 124.4 
Le a ARP 132.6 133.6 WZ2an 124.0 134.3 116.8 124.6 
I pee ces. (SEEMS) 134.5 123.5 124.5 135.4 We 125.4 
IV eee Nie a! 134.4 13553 124.2 125.1 136.2 Warde 126.6 
«SRG Kean re en 136.5 eife2 126.0 126.6 138.0 118.4 128.6 
hl eee Pee ae. 138.0 139.1 127.8 12971 138.9 118.6 130.7 
Hee ee 139.0 140.9 129.4 130.5 140.5 119.0 133)3 
IV ae ee 142.0 143.0 132.2 133.4 141.3 118.5 136.8 
SS ue 143.3 144.4 133.1 134.5 142.5 i} ikeh fi 137.2 
J Eeveoree ens 143.3 144.4 132.5 133: 7 142.9 118.4 1364 
LS eect eae 145.7 147.0 134.0 135: 7 144.9 118.0 139.0 
IV SOs 145.6 147.1 133.4 135.3 145.2 117.8 138.9 


Source: Statistics Canada, Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry; Statistics Canada, Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry (1971 = 100). 
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Reference Table 31 
Changes in the Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Major Industrial Grouping 
1950 — 1979 


Commercial Goods- Index 
Years industries Goods- producing Service- Non- of 
and Commercial less producing industries producing commercial industrial 
quarters industries agriculture industries less agriculture industries industries production 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry; Statistics Canada, Index of Real Domestic Product by Industry (1971 = 100). 
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Reference Table 32 
Main Components of the Labour Market”) 
1966 — 1979) 


Years Population Labour force Employment 
and 15 years 
months and over Total Male Female Total Male Female 
D 767284 767285 767417 767549 767286 767418 767550 
— 767606 767681 767748 767608 767683 767750 
(Thousands of persons) 
SIS ee een eee 13,083 7,493 5,147 2,346 7,242 4,975 2,267 
NOG POE a cccnszxsrcss 13,444 7,747 5,261 2,485 7,451 5,058 2,393 
Whetsy Rae ESNet 13,805 P51 5,354 2,597 1,093 SNe) 2,483 
HOGS Be een 14,162 8,194 5,465 2,728 7,832 5,230 2,601 
HOM OMER Ps cs ceesest 14,528 8,395 DOM 2,824 L919 5,260 2,660 
‘ISITE es See ereset me 14,872 8,639 5,667 2,912 8,104 5,329 PETES 
SE 2 ee ae 15,186 8,897 SO 3, 100 8,345 5,460 2,885 
i[SWAC) | Beenie roe 15,526 9,276 5,973 3,303 8,761 5,678 3,083 
HOWE Pees, ck ama paesss 15,924 9,639 6,163 S477 mile 5,870 21,225) 
QUASI > Aearracreene 16,323 9,974 6,294 3,680 9,284 5,903 3,381 
ISAS eee eee 16,706 10,206 6,369 3,837 9,479 5,965 SOMO 
WOQA: 6: dee eee 17,057 10,498 6,505 3,993 9,648 6,031 3,617 
IOVS ee, Gera 17,382 10,882 6,650 4,232 9,972 6,148 3,824 
UQWAST 2 aie ees eee 17,691 Ow 6,799 4,408 10,369 6,347 4,022 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
SAS ol Rees eee 17,238 10,644 6,550 4,094 9,762 6,060 3,702 
Fie OR BP om ie 17,267 10,716 6,584 4,132 9,820 6,090 3,730 
te aera eae 17,291 10,784 6,607 4,177 9,866 6,104 3,762 
Nees eh Wille 10,799 6,606 4,193 9,890 6,094 3,796 
Me emneorsh 17,348 10,855 6,626 4,229 9,925 6,114 3,811 
i) 5 ASE NE Se2 10,896 6,658 4,238 9971 6,142 3,829 
Se eee 17,395 10,944 6,673 4,271 10,023 6,163 3,860 
AN ere 17,423 10,955 6,693 4,262 10,026 6,174 3,852 
Se eens. 17,446 10,979 6,690 4,289 10,038 6,172 3,866 
OF rete 17,470 10,964 6,689 4,275 _ 10,066 6,192 3,874 
Nice ferreno 17,494 10;995 6,696 4,299 10,096 6,205 3,891 
‘Deere cn WApe ike! 11,047 6,725 4,322 10,156 6,244 3,912 
OA eee WiRoaG Wd UUs! 6,766 4,347 10,228 6,283 3,945 
Fas corre aacs.sy2 UA OUS 115095 6,750 4,345 10,231 6,280 3,951 
Mikes 17,598 11,134 6,767 4,367 10,266 6,296 3,970 
(aCe een etre 17,627 11,143 6,784 4,359 10,273 6,310 3,963 
Migetec ees 17,652 115 138 6,787 4,351 10,293 6,327 3,966 
ed i ceieeen toner UO 11,142 6,765 4,377 1OSSANG 6,331 3,986 
tS fete radee cts 17,706 11,168 SILCS 4,393 10,370 6,361 4,009 
Ty a eee UWS) Wlye2 ue 6,794 4,423 10,409 6,366 4,043 
Seay ere VALS Rese 6,817 4,415 10,434 6,393 4,041 
Once > ae 17,787 11,347 6,853 4,494 10,503 6,403 4,100 
INitesiers. a: 17,808 Al ome 6,853 4,519 10,547 6,402 4,145 
IBS, eee 17,831 il SISO. 6,843 4,507 10,539 6,401 4,138 


(1) Small differences in totals may arise due to the seasonal adjustment process, or rounding. 

(2) Labour Force Survey data were first collected under the revised Labour Force Survey in January, 1975. In January, 1976, the Revised Survey replaced the 
former Survey. Revised data have been estimated back to 1966. The former Labour Force Survey data (1954-1975) may be found in the 1976 edition of 
this Review. 

(3) Population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 
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Reference Table 32 (continued) 
Main Components of the Labour Market” 
1966 — 1979) 


Immigrants 

Years Unemployment rate Participation rate destined to 

and — SS Unem- Total the labour 

months Total Male Female Total Male Female ployment immigration force 
767289 767421 767553 767288 767420 767552 767287 55 66 
D 767611 767686 767753 767610 767685 767752 767609 _ — 
(Per cent) (Thousands of persons) 

IS6G Rees. 3.4 3.3 3.4 57.3 79.8 35.4 251 195 99 

LOOT eee. 3.8 3.9 Sif 57.6 1953 36.5 296 223 120 

LOGS aan eentane 4.5 4.6 4.4 57.6 78.6 37.1 358 184 95 

TOGO Ae eeseees 4.4 4.3 4.7 LN) 78.3 38.0 362 162 84 

1970 ee ay if 5.6 5.8 SIS 77.8 38.3 476 148 78 

AOI) pee tetas. 6.2 6.0 6.6 tek | 17.3 39.4 535 122 61 

TO 2 ime eyes. 6.2 5.8 7.0 58.6 TS 40.2 553 122 59 

THES) cece noteeu: SES 4.9 6.7 59:7 78.2 41.9 silts 184 92 

GAGs ney eee 9:3 4.8 6.4 60.5 78.7 43.0 514 218 106 

DRC AoYs See eh> heer 6.9 6.2 8.1 61.1 78.4 44.3 690 188 81 

197.6 vasa leat 6.3 8.4 Gijnt 77.6 45.2 727 149 61 

ABSA a chcoeeree 8.1 3 9.4 61:5 77.6 46.0 850 Wats 48 

ARS VAS. eccboc nee 8.4 7.6 9.6 62.6 17.9 47.8 911 86 35 

OO eine ene HES 6.7 8.8 63.3 78.3 48.9 838 n.a na 

(Seasonally adjusted) ®) 

TEMAS halle nat, Bene 8.3 os: 9.6 Galla/, 77.4 46.7 882 = 
eae 8.4 (ee) 9.7 62.1 Will 47.0 896 21 9 
MizAsER 2 8.5 7.6 SS) 62.4 77.8 47.5 918 == 
Ys ekeer acre 8.4 7.8 SHS) 62.4 Ulf 47.6 909 = 
Meee 8.6 at See) 62.6 77.8 47.9 930 24 10 
ees 8.5 7.8 9.7 62.7 78.1 47.9 925 — = 
UiEeea eres 8.4 7.6 9.6 62.9 78.2 48.2 921 —- 
Aen Ric: S15 7.8 SLE 62.9 78.3 48.0 929 22 9 
Seer. 8.6 iste 9:9 62.9 78.1 48.3 941 = 
One eae 8.2 7.4 9.4 62.8 78.0 48.0 898 oa 
Nie: 8.2 Tex! ee 62:9 78.0 48.2 899 19 8 
[Dene 8.1 Wee SNS) 63.1 78.2 48.4 891 ae = 

USIAS) al ot cee 8.0 Tol OFZ 63:53 78.6 48.6 885 == = 
sain 7.8 7.0 oF 63.1 78.3 48.5 864 19 8 
Me. 7.8 7.0 on 63.3 78.4 48.7 868 = 
Ae. 7.8 ve0 9.1 63.2 78.5 48.5 870 a 
Meee TEAS) 6.8 8.8 63.1 78.4 48.4 845 24 10 
Bi) a rae 7.4 6.4 8.9 63.0 78.0 48.6 825 =F 
eee Wel 6.1 8.7 63.1 78.0 48.7 798 = = 
Ages. ees 6.3 8.6 63.3 78.1 48.9 808 28 11 
Saori: fel 6:2 8.5 63.3 1823 48.8 798 = = 
Ope... 7.4 6.6 8.8 63.8 78.6 49.6 844 = = 
Nite. 7.3 6.6 8.3 63.9 78.5 49.8 825 n.a n.a 
Drees: Tol 6.5 ore (SKC h7/ 78.3 49.6 811 = — 


n.a. = not available. 

(1) Small differences in totals may arise due to the seasonal adjustment process, or rounding. 
(2) See note 2 on the first page ot this table. 

(3) |mmigration statistics are by quarters and are not seasonally adjusted. 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, monthly, cat. 71-001; Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics, annual, cat. 71-201; Department of 
Employment and Immigration, /mmigration Statistics. Quarterly Immigration Bulletin. 
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Changes in the Main Components of the Labour Market 


Reference Table 33 
1967 — 1979" 
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Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force; Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics. 


(1) (2) See notes 2 and 3 on reference table 32. 


Reference Table 34 


Participation and Unemployment Rates by Sex and Age Groups 


1966 — 19/79" 


Years 
and 
months Male 
767430 
D 767697 
{lol oh eeapeenane et met, oe ee 64.1 
NOGT A eee ne eens 64.1 
1968 ee ee teers 63.3 
1969 at Paine ieaes 62.7 
OO Se ee ee, 62.4 
A ASW All Drawer ae, ane 62.7 
1 Ope eet Meco mre Si 64.3 
DRO Gone pensct eee ne Nek ee 66.7 
NO 74 eee ee ee eee 68.9 
TIC As Tere © ce, CREM AE fens 68.8 
TSE ieee tee A 67.9 
NSTa/ re meee mene ee 68.8 
a RCI Ao tRtery tt meena Mane 69.7 
RSW AS Wea ends. Peer Snuee Sretae care 71.4 
INC As el be at eee anes eee 68.0 
Fee, See ce een Pea Pe 68.8 
Mise errs ttcaueta a 69.5 
Ate Pee aes 69.0 
LY ethane, Se UN 69.4 
PR 69.5 
Re oie ere a 70.2 
1a NeS ain, eee ek WOR 70.4 
AS it Sire te Rn 69.9 
Ota oes 69.8 
INE et eee 70.3 
Re a ee 70.9 
VOT ON Sen oe ee ee TA.6 
Rees fc teal 
Mee ee te Pert ne faleO 
7 pee ea ie! 
Mae etn ee, Tile 
Cee cet ek ans 70.4 
oe ape ere ics cere 10%38 
Ae Bere ae 70.7 
Sie: oe ales 
OP edn ee ke 72.9 
NiPGR eee ees 72.4 
DEM eae ae ee 72.0 


Participation rates 


() See note 2 on reference table 32. 


25+ 15-24 
Female Male Female Male 
767562 767389 767521 767431 
767763 767656 767730 767698 
(Percentage) 

48.4 84.9 Silee 6.3 
49.1 84.5 SYS} ee 
49.8 84.0 32.8 8.7 
50.2 83.8 33.8 8.3 
49.4 83.3 ey.) lile2 
50.8 82.7 35.4 12.1 
51.8 82.3 36.2 11.9 
54.2 82.3 C6 10.1 
56.0 82.2 38.4 9.6 
56.8 81.9 40.0 12.6 
56.8 81.1 41.1 Ses 
Seo 80.9 42.1 15.0 
58.9 80.9 44.0 15.1 
61.0 80.9 44.8 13.4 

(Seasonally adjusted) 
S7/X8) 80.8 42.9 15.6 
57.9 80.9 43.3 Sas 
58.5 80.9 INET 15.4 
58.1 80.9 44.0 1556 
Sieh 7/ 80.9 44.2 15.4 
59.1 81.2 44.1 oe 
59.8 81.0 44.3 14.8 
59.2 81.2 44.3 i511 
59.4 81.1 44.5 14.9 
59.2 81.0 44.3 14.3 
59.8 80.8 44.4 14.7 
60.0 80.9 44.5 14.4 
60.5 hile 1 44.6 14.0 
60. 1 80.9 44.6 14.3 
60.6 81.1 44.7 14.3 
60.5 81.0 44.5 14.5 
60.5 81.0 44.3 SEH 
60.7 80.8 44.5 12.4 
60.6 80.8 44.7 11.8 
61.4 80.8 44.8 123 
61.3 80.8 44.6 12.4 
62.2 80.6 45.4 Gh) 
61.9 80.7 45.8 12.9 
61.6 80.5 45.6 WE 


Unemployment rates 


Female Male 
767563 767390 
767764 767657 


4.8 2.6 
9.5 3.0 
6.5 3.5 
6.5 3.2 
8.5 4.1 
9.8 4.3 
OS 4.1 
C2 3.4 
8.9 3.3 
11.4 4.3 
12.0 4.2 
13.8 4.9 
13.9 ey 
W200 4.6 
13.7 5.0 
13.9 5.1 
14.4 5.2 
13.2 5.3 
14.3 5.3 
13.9 5.4 
eh 7 5.4 
13.9 5.4 
14.1 5.5 
13.6 5.3 
14.0 910 
14.0 4.8 
13.7 4.9 
13.2 4.6 
13.0 4.6 
13.2 46 
Wet 4.6 
13.0 4.5 
12.6 4.3 
We 4.4 
2.2 4.2 
12.2 4.3 
WAZ 4.5 
11.8 4.5 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force; Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics. 
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Reference Table 35 
Participation Rates, Canada and by Region") 
1966 — 1979 


Years 
and Atlantic Prairie British 
months Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia 
D 767860 769841 769904 769922 
767610 769760 769763 769172 
(Labour force as a percentage of population 15 years and over) 
I2GS eee ae Cee 57-3 50.4 56.0 59.8 58.3 SONG 
O74 eee OLAS 50.4 56.4 60.2 58.3 SIS: 
C1633) SER ees a 57.6 50.0 55.6 60.3 59t5 TAS 
‘IQIGES) Rs Gein ae eee O19 49.9 55.9 60.5 SOM 58.2 
SAO) cas ce ee ek Ree ere eee i fis' 49.3 55.4 60.5 60.0 58.7 
NDF be eieeoc earee eee eh. 49.8 56.0 60.9 60.0 58.3 
QUASI seats oom ree 58.6 50.5 55.9 61.7 60.8 58.8 
ISS Noein ea ee ee an ee 59.7 On 57.6 62.4 61.8 99:6 
DAA ee So vet eee on 60.5 eh 4 58.0 63.4 62.6 60.3 
QA eran ek on a 61.1 S18h,/5 S18),) 64.1 63.0 61.1 
IAD Aye cette a 61.1 53.4 58.3 63.9 63.8 61.3 
WOOT Rrra eee eae Giles 53u/, 58:9 64.3 64.3 61.5 
OME. ci ark ape Ree Foe 62.6 54.9 SOR, 65.5 65:3 62.6 
ISAS) ee ete nh 63.3 SSE) 60.1 66.6 66.3 62.7 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
ISAS UM ee tee Sec ee 61.7 53:9 She) 2 64.4 64.3 61.8 
| PAA het ee ane ame 62.1 54.4 59) 7, 64.4 65.0 62.2 
MBs Vee iter re FE 62.4 54.3 60.1 65.0 65:8 62.5 
TN Aaa ah. aa ae oe 62.4 54.8 S916 65.2 65.4 62.3 
Mier certs ren k: aN. 62.6 54.7 60.0 65.3 (oei/ 62.3 
eae ae eh eee 62.7 54.9 99:9 65.5 6515 62.8 
coercion Ms eke eek... 62.9 isto '5) iS }S),7/ 66.0 65.5 62.6 
TN OSE EMD «ay Cuca Tene Eee 62.9 55.0 59.8 65.9 65.5 62.9 
Spe cee Me eee oe F¥ Gy a 62.9 Done 09:9 66.1 65.4 63.1 
OR Ree oi ee 62.8 99.3 SHS) 65.6 65.6 62.8 
Nee lee Mee ere Fe Set: 62.9 sa). 2 59.6 66.0 Gomi 62.9 
Di edie tree heme eee 63.1 55.4 59.6 66.3 65.8 62.9 
ISAS id see eee ek se Sen hee ae 63.3 Song) fe). 66.6 66.2 62.4 
Sfp yo ee ee 63.1 55.4 59.6 66.5 65.6 62.7 
NA cen cea ent 63.3 55.8 59.8 66.7 66.4 62.7 
TAN Saad 3 ae leo ie eS 63.2 56.0 59.8 66.6 65.8 62. 
Mp eee cae: 63.1 B35). 59.7 66.4 65.9 62.9 
Al ead oe he 63.0 55.0 59:8 66.3 66.1 62.5 
2 eee nee 63.1 Doe2 59.6 66.5 66.3 62.2 
IN ene hy 3a MO SEE 63.3 55.4 5919 66.7 66.3 62.8 
Se MN Bet eon ete 63.3 55.4 60.2 66.4 66.7 62.7 
ON espe ae 63.8 55.4 60.7 67.2 66.7 62.8 
UN Healer ofc ete ne 63.9 99.0 60.9 66.9 66.8 62.9 
|B Male Sore, Saat aa eee Oo 63.7 O10 60.7 66.4 66.7 63.5 


() See note 2 on reference table 32. 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force; Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics. 
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Reference Table 36 
Labour Force, Canada and by Region" 


1966 — 1979 
Years 
and Atlantic Prairie British Atlantic Prairie British 
months Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia 
767870 769838 769901 769919 
D 774020 768475 768645 769230 
(Thousands of persons) (Per cent change from previous period) 
lo OOsaeee 7,493 615 Zell BTS 1,262 716 == = = a == — 
WELL ssretcodes 7,747 626 2,185 2,891 1,286 159 3.4 1.8 3.4 3.8 1S 6.0 
SOS ee. USI 635 2,205 2,980 1,342 789 2.6 1s 0.9 3.1 4.3 4.0 
16S ea 8,194 647 2,264 3,077 1,376 830 Sha Was. 2x 3.3 2.6 bz 
1970.. 8,395 652 2,288 SHAE 1,407 871 ae) 0.7 ie 3.2 (Laps 5.0 
ASN scctcecer 8,639 673 2,347 3,290 1,429 899 BS 3.3 2.6 3.6 1.6 3.2 
Oi 2ee eeeer 8,897 696 2,383 3,410 1,471 938 3.0 3.4 les) 3.6 29 4.3 
CHASE re eae 9;276 736 2,499 S532 WSyee 987 4.3 5.8 4.9 3.6 3.5 5.2 
NOWAeeeeeeer 2: 9,639 767 Zon 3,686 1,576 1,040 3.9 4.1 2.8 4.4 3.6 5.4 
Oi eens 9,974 787 2,647 3,818 1,635 1,087 3.5 2.6 3.0 3.6 <elorh 4.5 
ULAR re sescccoe 10,206 805 2,689 3,885 Hrcailic 1,116 2.0 ZS 1.6 ods 4.7 2.6 
WM ce rectresnce 10,498 829 2,756 3,994 Wn 03) 1,144 Ze) 2.9 CAs 2.8 3.7 PAS: 
USES) os ss stant 10,882 864 2,827 4,147 1,852 Ae 3.7 4.2 2.6 3.8 4.3 4.2 
OO cee 11,207 892 2,878 4,289 1,926 1223 3.0 Si2 1.8 3.4 4.0 2.6 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
USM AS) dances 10,644 841 2,785 4,044 1,804 Wp WS 0.0 OFZ —0.6 0.0 0.0 0.6 
eee... 10,716 850 2,814 4,054 1,826 1,174 OF, 1.1 1.0 0.2 2 0.8 
Mi cose 10,784 849 2,834 4,096 1,838 1,181 0.6 —0.1 0.7 Le 0.7 0.6 
Aaa: 10,799 858 2,814 Ale 1,844 1,180 0.1 teil —0.7 Ok 0.3 —0.1 
Miss. 10,855 859 2,839 4,125 1,857 1,182 Oh s) 0.1 0.9 0.2 0.7 (OFZ 
Jee 10,896 863 2,836 4,144 store) 1,194 0.4 0.5 —0.1 OFS —0.1 1.0 
eee 10,944 873 2,829 4,181 1,860 i, eZ 0.4 ilies —0.2 0.9 Or —0.2 
Ae, 10;955 868 2,838 4,182 1,861 1,201 0.1 —0.6 0.3 0.0 0.1 0.8 
Sees 10,979 872 2,843 4,199 1,862 We207/ 0.2 0.5 0.2 0.4 0.1 OS 
O ocaee 10,964 876 2,827 4,178 1,873 1,204 —0.1 0.5 —0.6 —0.5 0.6 —0.2 
INGE 10,995 876 2,833 4,204 1,861 1,208 0:3 0.0 0.2 0.6 —0.6 0.3 
Dene 11,047 879 2,836 4,232 1,886 he ORS 0.3 0.1 0.7 1.3 0.2 
SAS dl a 11,1138 889 2,853 4,254 1,901 1,204 0.6 ei 0.6 0.5 0.8 —0.6 
ae iGOSS 883 2,843 4,256 1,889 WWAz —0.2 —0.7 —0.4 0.0 —0.6 0.7 
Mere: 11,134 891 2,854 4,271 1,914 1,214 0.4 0.9 0.4 0.4 1.3 0.2 
Abe: 11,143 895 2,860 4,272 1,901 1,214 On 0.4 0.2 0.0 —0.7 0.0 
Mikes. 11,138 891 2,858 4,269 1,908 ZZ —0.0 —0.4 —0.1 —0.1 0.4 0.6 
Ves. 11,142 882 2,865 4,269 WNT vale 0.0 — 1.0 0.2 0.0 0.5 —0.5 
ee 11,168 887 2,858 4,287 1,930 WZ Vz 0.2 0.6 —0.2 0.4 0.7 —0.2 
Avex, Aes 892 2,877 4,304 1,932 1,226 0.4 0.6 OFZ, 0.4 0.1 1.2 
Sees 11,232 893 2,892 4,293 1,947 1,228 0.1 0.1 0.5 —0.3 0.8 0.2 
Op aay 11,347 895 2,922 4,348 1;95a1 1,233 1.0 (OFZ AO. 1.3 0.2 0.4 
Ne pl eoie 897 2,933 4,336 1,958 1,238 0.2 0.2 0.4 —0.3 0.4 0.4 
Dies 11,350 900 2,923 4,308 og 1,253 —0.2 0.3 —0.3 —0.6 0.1 V2 


“) See note 2 on reference table 32. 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force; Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics. 
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Reference Table 37 


Employment, Canada and by Region"? 


1966 — 1979 
Years 
and Atlantic Prairie British Atlantic Prairie British 
months Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia 
D 767888 769839 769902 769920 
774027 768476 768646 769231 
(Thousands of persons) (Per cent change from previous period) 
HIGOE 7,242 583 2,027 ZNSE 1,233 684 = — — — — _ 
HOGG... 7,451 593 2,085 2,799 1,254 720 2.9 11S) 2.8 3.1 lewd 5.3 
O68 ,_...... 7,993 598 2,081 2,873 1,299 742 1.9 0.9 —0.2 2.6 3:0 3.1 
HOGS t.8 7,832 607 2,126 2,979 1,331 788 3.1 ile eee Sale 28 6.2 
Si Cheeeae TSM 612 2,128 3,038 1,337 804 Wi 0.8 0.1 2.0 0.4 Zul 
OE eee. 8,104 626 2,176 Ss} 1,356 834 23 2,3 Ps ZaS 1.4 Sal. 
DOO ra 8,345 642 2,205 3,239 1,394 865 3.0 Ze 1.4 4.1 2.8 Sah 
SEAS Te ae 8,761 679 2,330 3,380 1,451 920 5.0 OW Th 4.4 4.1 6.4 
A ees 9,125 702 2,401 3,023 1,523 976 4.2 3.3 3.0 4.2 5.0 6.0 
HOON oe: 9,284 710 2,434 3,076 ROW il 995 lav ile 1.4 US: onl 1.9 
OMG hate 9,479 718 2,456 3,645 1,641 1,020 a leat 0.9 1.9 4.5 220) 
ihe 9,648 Us 2,473 3,714 1,690 1,047 1.8 1.0 0.7 1.9 3.0 Pact h 
ISAS hate 9,972 756 2,520 3,847 OO 1,093 3.4 4.3 ies 3.6 3.9 4.4 
USWA) eee 10,369 786 2,602 4,009 1,843 1,129 4.0 4.4 3:3 4.2 4.9 3.3 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
IAss Ih ee 9,762 738 2,473 3,761 Wl 1,065 0.2 ileal —0.6 0.2 0.4 0.4 
9,820 744 2,506 3,/63 1,728 1,078 0.6 0.8 1.3 0.1 0.9 eZ 
Mee 9,866 741 2,516 3)792 1,740 1,082 0.5 —0.4 0.4 0.8 0.7 0.4 
Poser. 9,890 747 2,504 3,812 1,745 1,090 0.2 0.8 —0.5 0.5 0.3 0.7 
M.... 93925 748 2,517 3,817 1,760 1,088 0.4 0.1 0.5 0.4 0:9 —0.2 
diate Sa 756 Syl 3,839 Ways) 1,099 0.5 ile 0.0 0.6 —0.1 1.0 
thea 10,023 761 Po Sayail 3,877 1,763 1,098 Oss 0.7 0.4 1.0 0.3 —0.1 
A 10,026 758 2,524 3,884 IRLOS 1,099 0.0 —0.4 —0.1 0.2 0.0 OM 
S 10,038 762 PISYGIS) 3,879 1,759 1,108 0.1 OFS 0.4 —0.1 —0.2 0.8 
O 10,066 768 PAISYS, 3,887 aia 1,102 0.3 0.8 0.0 0.2 Aiea —0.5 
N 10,096 771 2,541 3,905 1,769 1,104 0.3 0.4 0.2 0.5 —0.5 0.2 
D 10, 156 etal 2,541 3,942 1,796 1,104 0.6 0.0 0.0 0.9 55) 0.0 
1979 J... 10,228 tio 2,549 3,967 1,812 1,107 0.7 0.5 0.3 0.6 OWS) 0.3 
10,231 1S 2,558 3,976 1,800 aa 0.0 0.0 0.4 0.2 —0.7 0.4 
M 10,266 778 2,556 3,986 1,833 isl age 0.3 0.4 —0.1 0.3 1.8 0.5 
A 10,273 785 STS) 3,987 1,810 1,116 0.1 0.9 OM 0.0 —1.3 —0.1 
M 10,293 TASNi 2,582 3,988 1,820 We 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.0 0.6 0.5 
Rae 10,317 783 2,095 3,987 1,834 elie 0.2 —0.5 0.5 —0.0 0.8 0.0 
nag 10,370 786 2,609 4,010 1,852 1,126 0.5 0.4 0.5 0.6 1.0 0.4 
A 10,409 787 2,620 4,025 1,853 1,135 0.4 0.1 0.4 0.4 OF 0.8 
S 10,434 792 2,627 4,025 1,866 lp 1keks: 0.2 0.6 0.3 0.0 ORL —0.2 
O 10,503 794 2,643 4,054 1,869 le4o 0.7 0.3 0.6 OM, 0.2 ie 
N 10,547 795 PANSYS) 4,052 1,882 il, ex: 0.4 0.1 0.5 —0.0 ORF 0.7 
D 10;539 798 2,646 4,048 1,881 1,161 —0.1 0.4 —0.3 —0.1 —0.1 0.7 


(1) See note 2 on reference table 32. 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force; Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics. 
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Reference Table 38 
Estimates of Employees by Industry 
1961 -— 1979" 


Transpor- Commu- 
tation, nity 
Mines, storage Finance, business Public 
Non-agri- quarries and insurance and administra- 
cultural and Manu- Con- communi- and real personal tion and 
total oil wells facturing struction cations Trade estate services defence 
(Thousands) 
g bo ola) Satrenen eee cancer aiceeece 4,709.7 107.6 1,310:1 284.2 580.5 (fevigs) 196.4 1,068.8 3S la 
NO GZ2A or ais eee ee 4,913.8 109.0 USO 301.4 583.6 791.1 207.5 lel 29N7, 341.7 
OG Sie Ace, coeaee teen arenes 5,087.6 106.8 1,420.3 308.4 eh) 821.3 220.0 il, IRE@ 345.1 
SOAs Se Nae eee §,330:2 108.0 1,485.9 328.5 608.6 854.0 231.8 1,280.7 352.8 
RoIeloy, keer natn ore eer. SHO We 114.8 1,554.3 362.7 625.7 898.4 240.6 1,370.7 362.0 
VOC Gwe Bre ere, See 5,903.6 es 1,637.4 386.7 643.9 943.6 248.8 1,467.6 375.2 
TOG ae cas.t eormemnaneers 6,082.3 119.0 1,640.8 SLOcO 658.5 968.5 265.5 eras 399.1 
196 8ige, o-8 eres, 6,212.3 120.8 1,637.8 3/1.8 646.3 1,002.4 282.8 1,668.0 408.3 
VOC Oe as ecto: 6,463.5 119.8 WHOL 7 378. 1 660.5 O52 299.5 16:9 420.1 
NOT OC yeaa Cees 6,566.2 128.7 1,647.6 365.6 667.4 1,080.7 305.8 1,850.3 449.6 
MRS) UP race eeecnree Saadirieneorn 6,694.8 126.7 1,638.7 387.1 684.9 1,106.6 Silla 1,896.6 474.4 
VWOMZER de Oe aeare ae 6,904.5 123.9 WO 393.9 697.8 1,161.8 327.5 1,959:3 498.1 
TOT Bide aes ence UPS Ose 126.9 one 427.8 719.1 1,262.4 373.3 2,103.9 539.0 
TOT AI er ane UNC 132.0 1,837.8 445.6 764.0 1,347.2 405.5 P2 PADIS) 15; 561.9 
WOMS Bae ih ct amet rests 7,874.0 Silko looee 450.8 764.1 1,380.8 423.1 2,310.5 592.4 
WOVG ern ceecore tomes: 8,006.8 SkehS) UWA UZES) 454.7 779.0 1,401.0 434.4 2,358.5 606.4 
URS ANE Pinca manta fac eeies meaner 8,226.7 141.7 Uno! 466.6 794.7 1,413.5 474.0 2,470.0 620.7 
IRS Ask pteie ee tat Been eas Ait 8,392.5 139.7 1,803.6 436.3 802.9 1,467.3 488.2 2,544.5 633.0 
SAS ei chet on Aan Seite 8,693.7 150.9 1,874.4 465.1 820.8 1,516.9 502.5 2,656.5 624.1 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
DRS ASI A ta tceh ot enc same aeer 8,578.6 138.5 1,847.4 463. 1 817.4 1,496.8 492.4 2,614.7 627.0 
PE Aa les er nee See 8,565.4 139.2 1,856.7 453.9 813.8 1,483.1 493.1 2,616.4 626.7 
Mie coronene 8,586.0 140.7 1,860.5 456.5 813.9 1,483.8 496.0 2,624.6 628.5 
Ne cee eRe 8,578.8 142.5 1,867.1 443.4 814.1 1,485.8 500.0 2,611.9 628.3 
Migs sak a eee, 8,630.8 145.4 1,867.8 460.0 819.8 1,504.0 500.7 2,617.1 627.5 
A ee ence My cota 8,691.2 154.4 1,878.8 475.0 822.6 1,493.3 506.3 2,658.3 623.7 
a Mera rone nina gechost tects 8,743.2 157.0 1,893.0 476.6 818.5 WE HICES 504.5 2,679.6 620.2 
AU: cite ceed 8,747.3 158.1 1,880.3 470. 1 810.4 1,539.5 505.4 2,681.7 620.9 
SO, nara hemes 8,745.4 157.4 1,884.4 466.2 822.7 1,540.3 506.5 2,661.2 623.0 
Ole see ea 8,785. 1 159.3 1,880.5 468.4 829.4 1,541.2 508.0 2,690.0 624.1 
Ne ee eae 8,819.7 158.8 1,880.4 466.4 830.7 1,562.5 508.7 2,707.8 620.7 
Dy edn ee ancserenes 8,853.2 158.6 1,894.1 479.6 835.7 1,556.4 508.6 PR TNO) 618.8 


Source: Statistics Canada, Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry, monthly, cat. 72-008. 
() Data for 1979 are subject to revision. 
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Reference Table 39 
1962 — 1979'”) 
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() See note 1 on Reference Table 38. 


Reference Table 40 
Unemployment, Canada and by Region” 


1966 — 1979 
Unemployed Unemployment rate 
Years 
and Atlantic Prairie British Atlantic Prairie British 
months Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia 
767891 769840 769903 769921 767863 769842 769905 769923 
D 767609 768477 767647 769232 767611 768478 768648 769233 
(Thousands of persons) (Per cent) 
1966r5.- PAS) SS 86 72 30 33 3.4 5.4 4.1 2.6 2.4 4.6 
USOT es nas 296 33 100 92 30 39 3.8 Six8) 4.6 3.2 2.3 at 
196832. 358 38 124 107 43 47 4.5 6.0 5:6 3.6 Si2 5.9 
WEISS) ocoeete 362 40 Sie 99 45 42 4.4 G2 6.1 Ore 3.3 Sail 
IGZOR. J 476 40 160 139 70 67 ‘7 6.2 ao 4.4 4.9 Teal 
Ove 535 46 WH) 178 74 65 6.2 7.0 1.3 5.4 ee tee 
Oia: 553 54 178 Wil 78 73 6.2 Het Yas 5.0 Bi} 7.8 
OWES) toca a5 om 169 152 at 66 SS) 7.8 6.8 4.3 4.7 6.7 
1GTAY Te. 514 65 169 164 SiS! 64 Ee 8.4 6.6 4.4 3.4 6.2 
ASS speneece 690 TE 214 242 65 92 6.9 9.8 8.1 6.3 3.9 8.5 
1S Geee 727 88 200 240 71 96 Gol 10.9 8.7 6.2 4.1 8.6 
RSH erro 850 104 284 279 86 97 8.1 12.6 1023 7.0 4.9 8.5 
MISSA SY abeceee 911 108 307 300 96 98 8.4 1225 10.9 ee Sie 8.3 
USWA eee 838 105 277 280 83 94 HAs We 9.6 6.5 4.3 Teal 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
USIASh ll cons 882 103 312 283 92 100 She WEEE alee YAO: oat 8.6 
896 106 308 291 98 96 8.4 WZAS) 10.9 UZ 5.4 8.2 
M 918 108 318 304 98 99 8.5 ZT, lee 7.4 5.) 8.4 
A 909 112 310 305 99 90 8.4 cha TAO 7.4 5.4 6 
M 930 aa 322 308 97 94 8.6 12.9 Wes TEs: ee 8.0 
A eae 925 107 319 305 97 95 8.5 12.4 die 7.4 5s2 8.0 
dee 921 Wa 302 304 97 94 8.4 12.8 10.7 7.3 Sie 7.9 
A 929 110 314 298 98 102 8.5 Zen We Tel ay 08: 8.5 
S) 941 110 308 320 103 99 8.6 12.6 10.8 7.6 BS 8.2 
O 898 108 292 291 95 102 8.2 2as 10.3 7.0 Sa StS 
N 899 106 292 299 92 104 8.2 W251 HORS Teal 4.9 8.6 
D 891 108 295 290 90 107 8.1 WES! 10.4 6.9 4.8 8.8 
SAS ae 885 114 304 287 89 97 8.0 W283) 10.7 6.7 47 8.1 
864 107 285 280 89 101 7.8 We 10.0 6.6 4.7 83 
M 868 Wake 298 285 81 97 7.8 WAI 10.4 6.7 4.2 8.0 
A 870 tate 285 285 91 98 Wee 12.4 10.0 6.7 4.8 8.1 
M 845 104 276 281 88 99 7.6 Wile 9.7 6.6 4.6 8.1 
J 825 99 270 282 83 93 U4 qe 9.4 6.6 4.3 st 
Woe: 798 101 249 277 78 86 eal 11.4 8.7 6.5 4.0 Ue 
A 808 105 Zool 279 79 91 Uc 11.8 8.9 6.5 4.1 7.4 
S 798 101 265 268 81 95 Teil ARS 9.2 6.2 4.2 Thi 
O 844 101 279 294 82 88 7.4 ils: 9.5 6.8 4.2 ifn 
N 825 102 278 284 76 85 Tex) 11.4 D5 6.5 3.9 6.9 
D 811 102 Zit 260 78 92 eal lites 9.5 6.0 4.0 73 


() See note 2 on reference table 32. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force; Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics. 
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Reference Table 41 
Unemployed Persons by Family Status, Canada” 


1960 — 1979 
Members of family units Members of family units 
Non- Non 
Single mem- Single mem 
Total son bers Total son bers 
Years un- Heads or Other of un- Heads or Other of 
and em- of daugh- rela- family em- of daugh- rela- family 
quarters ployed Total units ter tives units ployed Total units ter tives units 
D 767287 773576 7713577 773579 773580 773581 
(Thousands of persons, annual averages) (Change from same period a year ago) 
Former Labour Force Survey 
960)... 349 314 142 132 121 36 
ibS esa ene 497 454 230 168 56 43 148 140 88 36 —65 7 
IG 2B cs 405 SYA) 187 138 45 35 —92 — 83 —43 — 30 —11 8 
HOGS)... e 390 357 174 ez oil 34 —15 —14 — 13 —6 6 —1 
‘Sie eee 348 319 148 123 47 30 —42 — 38 —26 —9 —4 —4 
HOG Oy eo scsyse. 298 273 ZZ 105 41 25 —50 —46 —21 — 18 —6 —5 
HOGGh Coens 274 252 113 101 SW/ 23 —24 —21 —14 —4 —4 —2 
BOO Went en: 321 294 134 114 46 27 47 42 21 13 g 4 
POG T ecco. 390 354 155 144 55 36 69 60 21 30 9 9 
HOGO cess. 391 359 146 150 63 32 1 S —9 6 8 —4 
‘AOR ene 492 444 183 190 2 47 101 85 Ei7/ 40 9 ie 
SE) Dilie 516 Zale 213 on 56 80 72 29 23 19 9 
(See eee al 509 202 215 93 61 —1 —7 — 10 2 2 3 
HOUSE ee 520 453 169 190 95 67 —51 — 56 — 33 —25 3 6 
OWA oo ice. 525 462 Wer 197 93 64 5 11 2 iG —2 —3 
ISN AS Reis TAG, 624 241 252 13H 87 185 162 70 ISIS 38 23 
Revised Labour Force Survey 
WOT Src. ccsnsaess 690 609 194 221 194 80 =e = — — — 
MOOi re sacrecsc. EW 640 190 240 210 87 3/7 ol —4 19 16 7 
| SE Gaara ~ 850 TbSy2 224 280 248 99 123 We 34 40 38 12 
SAC eee ah 800 247 289 264 110 61 48 23 9 16 11 
CASA eats 838 743 223 278 242 96 —73 —57 —24 —11 —22 —14 
[SASH Weeeeenaens 1,001 882 311 292 279 1S 91 KS 34 24 We 16 
{eee 933 820 259 298 263 aks 94 19 32 16 31 18) 
| |e ator 881 UATE 202 308 267 104 54 40 19 — 21 12 
Vee * 829 721 216 258 247 108 4 —2 Th —5 —4 6 
‘| SASH ners 969 853 287 205 271 Wz — 32 —29 —24 3 —8 —2 
bs Aedes 859 759 232 291 236 101 —74 —61 —27 —7 —27 —12 
IT ees, 761 682 174 UE 231 79 — 120 —95 —28 —31 — 36 —25 
1 \/ ene fee 764 678 199 249 230 86 —65 —43 —17 —9 —17 —22 


") These data have not been linked back over the years prior to 1975, when the former Labour Force Survey was in effect; as a result, both sets of data are 
presented here. 
(2) Average of July and October only. 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force. 
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Reference Table 42 
Family Units with One or More Unemployed Persons by 
the Number of Employed Persons in the Family Unit, Canada‘ 


1960 - 1979 
One or more persons in unit One or more persons in unit 
employed employed 
Units 
Units No Three with No Three 
with persons or some person or 
Years some in unit One Two more unem- in unit One Two more 
and unem- em- em- em- em- ploy em- em- em- em- 
quarters ployed ployed Total ployed ployed’) ployed ment ployed Total ployed _ployed’S) __ ployed 
(Thousands of family units, annual averages) (Change from same period a year ago) 
Former Labour Force Survey 
1960)... 260 110 171 100 45 26 
1OGilse ee. 394 Nel 217 132 Sif 28 134 67 46 32 12 2 
(S62he - Soul 148 183 We 46 25 —63 —29 —34 —20 —11 —3 
1963 Shits) 138 WZ) 108 46 26 — 16 —10 —4 —4 —= 1 
OG Aaeeee 284 115 170 99 48 23 —31 —23 -9 —9 2 —3 
OO Ones 245 96 149 87 40 22 —39 —19 —21 —12 —8 —1 
1OCSieees 229 87 142 83 39 19 —16 —9 - —4 —1 —3 
WRISTS sacatone 248 100 168 100 44 24 19 13 26 ws 5 5) 
HOO mares: Se 119 200 119 54 28 a 19 SZ 19 10 4 
1969 320 tis 207 122 54 31 i —6 i 3 = 3 
1 OO Ree 396 141 256 157 69 30 76 28 49 35 15 —1 
WOT sossance 461 165 295 181 ahh 39 65 24 39 24 8 ) 
WE Strocot 456 159 297 186 76 36 —5 —6 A S) —1 —3 
WAS scestore 408 128 281 We 70 39 — 48 —31 —16 —14 6 3 
NOVAS 412 isis 276 170 70 36 4 if —5 —2 = —3 
USITASY dascekir 547 185 362 228 92 4 135 50 86 58 ae 7 
Revised Labour Force Survey 

USNS) Goce 508 150 399 260 139 = = —= — — — 
WSVAS ceccesee 576 153 423 273 150 = 23 3 24 10 ill — 
WSIITE ssceeret 669 176 493 318 175 — 93 23 70 45 25 = 
UMASS ceaece ain 187 528 340 183 = 42 11 30 22 8 = 
WAS) since : 663 WZ 492 320 172 = — 48 —15 —31 —20 —11 = 
NO/Galeeee 776 ASK 543 364 179 — 61 12 50 30 15 = 

eee 730 193 537 341 196 = 68 13 LS }5) 37 18 = 

WN cee 693 157 536 CIei/ 199 = 38 19 18 18 = == 

Vee 644 164 480 320 160 = —2 — —1 — — — 
TSA) scone. 5 220 535 362 1746 — —21 —13 —8 —2 —6 = 

[2s 673 174 499 SHIT 182 = —57 —19 — 38 —24 — 14 os 

ses: 614 135 479 300 179 = —79 —22 —57 —37 —17 = 

i\Vieees 610 158 452 301 151 = — 34 —6 —28 —19 -9 = 


(1). (2) See notes 1 and 2 on reference table 41. 
(3) On revised Labour Force Survey this column reads ‘‘two or more employed’”’. 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force. 
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Reference Table 43 


Help-Wanted Index, Canada and Regions 


1962 — 1979 
(1969 = 100) 
Years 
and Atlantic Prairie British 
quarters Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia 
D 730179 730180 730181 730182 730183 730184 
730173 730174 730175 730176 730177 730178 
IDS2 wasse ete eee ener 62 87 90 44 54 41 
ICED Re ee ees 65 84 88 Sil 60 40 
NS 4 rec Pele. cte a 78 on 102 65 73 54 
TG Ota tae acai See 97 137 118 86 86 70 
ISOS ae ee eee 107 143 127 96 102 US 
ID Paces ee eee nena mn 93 121 109 79 104 66 
TSYOESS ob cedn teat eee ae 81 107 85 LY 84 70 
OEE a Glee Se eee: 100 100 100 100 100 100 
STAD) pilates ae 82 78 86 83 gs AS 
IQ shee es tte aoe ns 86 87 93 80 88 83 
'QIL2E sake eee ane AR a UNS 104 114 Way 121 113 
I SASb seater ee re 148 137 140 149 156 167 
NAR a Set ine ee 199 236 203 170 230 221 
HOU ShcenReon ty een ete 163 211 200 115 196 152 
UCAS Sate seen antes Semen Sy 136 195 106 212 148 
ISP Raa eee eee 152 tod 189 104 198 147 
CTA) ea eee 165 139 205 113 227 147 
OIA 8, See eee 189 136 176 156 310 oq 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
TOTACE Rees ere tee eae S/, 168 189 108 207 149 
[ee Se RS eee 150 166 181 103 19S 144 
LU): Se a pee ear ee 150 Hoe 187 101 200 148 
Age esa ee ee 152 136 197, » IOZ 189 144 
ISAS K. Sh asaser eee crete eee 159 27 211 102 208 135 
seer eae is 154 132 190 105 206 144 
TT ee Saaees Se Sia Ne ed 161 129 200 108 229 148 
Nt ak ee aaa bate 187 167 218) 137 266 161 
SAS ese Beare ters toe irae aan ZS ike 193 145 258 153 
i Ree eee ec ol 8 WAS 138 168 155 282 163 
LL so ace Seat eae 196 123 160 IS) 354 228 
Wa seieeas ee ere ane 200 129 181 166 348 220 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Reference Table 45 
Productivity and Costs: Commercial Non-agricultural Industries 


1961 - 1979 
(1971 = 100) 

Output Output Labour Labour 

Total per per compensation compensation 
Persons man- Labour person man- per person per unit of 
Years Output employed hours compensation employed hour employed output 
D 100211 240203 240263 240557 240323 240353 240587 240647 
OOH Meanie ie: Sieh S) orn 79.7 43.1 ore 70.9 Sas 76.2 
(XS ES Saar 60.2 Uhl, 82.7 45.7 leila: 72.8 58.8 75.8 
TOGO Mte kc c.: 63.4 79.9 84.6 48.4 79.4 74.9 60.6 76.4 
iN iey 68.7 83.4 88.3 5225 Sy HU 63.0 76.5 
WOOO oe. accs 74.1 88.1 92.9 58.4 84.1 79.8 66.3 78.8 
HOGG wd 79.0 92.3 96.2 65.6 85.6 82.1 Hales 83.0 
RSA eres 82.2 93.9 97.4 lelete 87.5 84.4 76.3 87.2 
ICIS eee 86.8 94.3 96.8 76.5 92.1 89.7 81.1 88.1 
GOO Me Fo 2c. 9253 97.7 99.4 85.0 94.4 92.9 86.9 925) 
OO cts 94.3 98.1 98.9 91.3 96.1 95.4 93.0 96.8 
OVA ee ss 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
WGTi2 bel eee: 107.0 104.0 103.6 alles) 102.8 103.3 107.1 104.2 
iia eee 116.4 109.9 109.4 129.6 105.9 106.4 117.9 111-3 
OAS ee cst 122.6 TS e7, 114.6 154.9 106.0 107.0 133.9 126.3 
OS Be rc. tice 12285 116.8 114.6 178.5 104.9 106.9 152.8 145.6 
CAS: eee 129.7 1) sh 7/ Wier 204.2 109.3 111.8 172.0 157.4 
‘ICV pS ae ore 134.1 121.7 1} 17a 223.6 110.2 114.4 183.7 166.7 
OS eS. asec: 140.1 124.8 Ze 242.7 112.3 ES 194.5 17313 
iC AS Ae aes fone 145.7 130.0 125.4 Zila o Wey 116.2 208.8 186.3 
(Per cent change from previous year) 

BOOZE... iiatiss 6.5 3.5 3.8 6.0 3.1 Px 2.6 —0.5 
HOS eee es cs oes 5.3 2.8 2ES 5.9 P2185) 2.9 Sit 0.8 
NOGA eevee: 8.2 4.4 4.4 8.5 3.5 Ghif 4.0 0.1 
SG er 8.0 5.6 ley! ie 2.3 alk 52 3.0 
SOO ees: 6.6 4.8 3.6 273, 1.8 2.9 UP os 
‘SSL. aren 4.1 lat? 12 9.1 Ze 2.8 7.3 Sat 
WIGS ees ceca: 5.6 0.4 —0.6 6.8 5.3 6.3 6.3 1.0 
BOGOR Ss. 6.3 3.6 P27 ied 2:0 e}(3} UP 4.5 
DOOM 0 Ze 0.4 —0.5 7.4 1.8 PAT 7.0 shill 
‘QA 3 eee 6.0 1.9 le, 9:5 4.1 4.8 Us SS: 
Sie 70) 4.0 3.6 AMES ase} 3:3 en 4.2 
OUEST ee ee 8.8 Sif ‘SLif 16.2 3.0 3.0 10.1 6.8 
AN oes ceascev 5rd ‘S18 4.8 19.5 0.1 0.6 13.6 13.5 
| Oi eee —0.1 1.0 0.0 15.2 — 1.0 —0.1 14.1 15s3 
CEA Sis peer 5.9 1.6 ile: 14.4 4.2 4.6 12.6 8.1 
BOTs Bese co, 3.4 25 ale 9.5 0.8 23 6.8 5.9 
MIG Re ten. eevee: 4.5 Zao 3.4 8.5 ues) 1.0 5,9 4.0 
MOTO Re Secscvewexe 4.0 4.2 3.4 11.9 —0.2 0.6 7.4 This. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures, annual, cat. 14-201. 
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Reference Table 46 
Productivity and Costs: Commercial Non-agricultural Goods-producing Industries 
1961 - 1979 


(1971 = 100) 
Output Output Labour Labour 
Total per per compensation compensation 
Persons man- Labour person man- per person per unit of 
Years Output employed hours compensation employed hour employed output 
D 100208 240204 240264 240558 240324 240354 240588 240648 
(OG a eee tee 55.6 82.7 84.7 44.7 67.2 65.6 54.0 80.4 
\962heeee oe? 60.0 85.3 88.3 47.6 70.4 67.9 55.9 79.4 
1G OGM eee. ee 63.3 87.2 90.1 50.3 72.6 70.3 sitfotl TASKS 
TOGA Se ee, 69.1 91.3 94.7 54.9 US 73.0 60.2 79.5 
NOG Serene UZ 96.3 100.0 Gille5 78.1 Lowe 63.9 Sila 
1966 sestaes 2:2 80.8 100.7 104.1 6995 80.2 77.6 69.1 86.1 
1D Gee ere cars 83.2 100.3 102.7 74.6 83.0 81.0 74.4 89.7 
1968 eee. 88.2 99.7 101.8 79.0 88.5 86.6 79.3 89.5 
1969 Menon 93.7 101.4 102.6 86.6 92.4 91.3 85.4 92.4 
US Oat ne: 94.7 99.3 100.2 91.5 95.4 94.5 92.2 96.6 
CASS hoc ecceeercs 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
NOM Zee Ree eects 106.3 110223 102.2 109.8 103.9 104.0 Ove 103.3 
TLC HAC Yeas Brees 116.2 HOM 7 107.7 129.1 107.9 107.9 119.9 We 
VO eee 120.1 T1057, 110.7 154.0 108.5 108.5 139.2 128.2 
NOS eee 114.7 108.7 107.5 174.3 105.5 106.7 160.3 152.0 
WEVA) <0: peraes UAE} 109.7 108.6 198.2 110.6 111.6 180.7 163.4 
HS EA acces once mene 124.3 109.1 107.2 ZNOsS 113.9 116.0 198.3 174.1 
NOT Seer ees 130.0 109.4 108.7 Zoe A TKS 119.5 Faille) 178.1 
1 GAO Be eter 134.9 113.6 Zant 257.9 118.6 IZ0kS 227.0 191.3 
(Per cent change from previous year) 

7.9 Sail 4.3 6.5 4.8 3.3 Shi5) —1.2 

5:5 Cre 2.0 ell 3.1 So Ore: 0.1 

9.2 4.7 ml 9.1 4.3 Sis! 4.3 — 

8.8 aS 5.6 12.0 3.2 3.0 6.1 2.8 

7.4 4.6 4.1 13.0 Pr Tf SZ 8.1 5.4 

3.0 —0.4 —1.3 7.3 3.5 4.4 Unt 4.2 

6.0 —0.6 —0.9 SS) 6.6 6.9 6.6 —0.2 

6.2 1.7 0.8 9.6 4.4 5.4 Wott 3:2 

al —2.1 —2.3 ON Sr2 3.5 8.0 4.5 

5.6 0.7 —0.2 9.3 4.8 5.8 8.5 SHS 

6.3 2.3 eal 9.8 3.9 4.0 13 3:3 

9.3 DG! 5.4 17.6 3.8 Biff 11.8 7.6 

3.4 2.8 2.8 Iss 0.6 0.6 16.0 15.4 

—4,5 — 1.8 —2.9 1352 —2.8 —1.7 15.2 18.6 

5.8 0.9 1.4 ch 7 4.8 4.6 W2 7.5 

PS: —0.5 —1.4 oF $).(0) 3.9 9:7 6.5 

4.5 0.3 1.4 7.0 4.2 3.0 6.7 2.3 

3.8 3.8 3.1 iets) —0.1 0.7 7.3 TS 


Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures, annual, cat. 14-201. 
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Reference Table 47 
Productivity and Costs: Commercial Services-producing Industries 


1961 - 1979 
(1971 = 100) 

Output Output Labour Labour 

Total per per compensation compensation 
Persons man- Labour person man- per person per unit of 
Years Output employed hours compensation employed hour employed output 
D 240202 240262 240556 240322 240352 240586 240646 
NOM Bec scne Oifds) 69.2 USE 41.5 83.1 76.0 59.9 (22 
HOOZ 4. ac. 60.5 I lladl 78.2 AST. 84.3 TESS 61.0 C233 
HOGS eee a: 63.5 74.2 80.3 46.6 85.6 79.1 62.8 73.4 
OGG @ at 25 68.2 17.3 83.2 50.2 88.2 82.0 64.9 73:6 
HOGS: eee sca SEA 81.8 87.3 55.4 89.4 83.7 67.8 75.8 
HOGGIAD teens. 2. les 85.8 90.0 61.8 90.0 85.9 72.0 79.9 
ISSAC eee 81.4 89.0 93.2 68.7 91.4 87.3 Ue 84.4 
HOG Bee eee sess BORO 90.1 92.8 74.0 94.9 92.1 82.2 86.6 
NOG9) Bee ef. 91.0 94.9 96.8 83.4 95.9 94.0 87.8 91.6 
O70! ane... 94.0 97.2 97.8 91:0 96.7 96.1 93.7 96.8 
Oa ee de xe 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
HOV eee ss. OES 105.4 104.7 kee 102.0 102.7 103 105.2 
OWES te wee eae 116.6 he 110.8 130.0 104.5 105.2 WES Tapas 
NO See. 124.8 HES Walaa 1555// 104.4 106.1 130.2 124.7 
Ashe 2h gos arene 129.7 123.1 12053 WSZz5 105.4 107.8 148.3 140.8 
NOVO epee <5 137.4 WR 122.0 210.1 109.3 112.6 167.1 152.9 
OTA RS ass 143.1 Isis 125.4 230.7 108.8 114.1 TAS! Ken 2 
OO eee 149.3 136.8 HRHEA! 253.8 109.2 113.6 185.6 170.0 
(IRAs eas sneer 155.4 142.8 136.1 284.9 108.9 Hit423 199.5 183.1 
(Per cent change from previous year) 

OG Zak tesa geeks BrZ 3.6 3.3 5.3 1.4 led 1.8 0.1 
HOG Swe eee... « 0) 3.9 Pdf 6.6 IES 253 310 1.4 
OO AY Oe cess. 7.4 4.2 3.6 Wail 3.0 Sh// oro 0.4 
IGS) es Seas We 5.8 4.9 10.4 1.4 2.1 4.5 3.0 
OGG saw. ses: sy 4.9 Call Wie 0.7 2.6 6.2 5.4 
WET oe Seen OS Sif 3.6 Nile: 1.6 1.6 Ug? 5.6 
HOGS ere. as. 5.0 ie —0.4 Wall 3.8 5x5 Gr5 2.6 
NOG Der ees: 5. 6.4 5), 6: 4.3 WAT ites 2a 6.8 5.8 
ISAO) Se, oe ee Sh} 2.4 1.0 9.1 0.8 oP 6.7 Sif 
STAT ake eee 6.4 2S) xe 9:9 3:4 4.1 6.7 Shs 
SPSS poorer Woe 5.4 4.7 13.1 2.0 PRG 7-3 5:2 
SASH oe eee 8.5 5:9 5.8 14.9 Zro) 2.4 8.6 6.0 
NA ee ee oy. tes 720) Ths 6.2 19.8 —0.1 0.9 Wiles’ 11.8 
SAS). eee eee She 2.9 a2 Wh 1.0 kG 13.9 12.9 
HOU Gwe dena 5.9 Ze 1.4 ikey Si 7/ 4.5 Zep 8.7 
EAE ta a ee 4.1 4.6 2.8 9.8 —0.5 ee} 5.0 5:4 
NOG Me on ccstensacts 4.3 4.0 4.8 10.0 0.4 —0.4 5.8 5.4 
THEAS) «ee seen 4.1 4.4 3.6 W253 —0.3 0.6 Utd Ustl 


Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures, annual, cat. 14-201. 
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Reference Table 48 
Productivity and Costs: Manufacturing Industries 


1961 - 1979 
(1971 = 100) 

Output Output Labour Labour 

Total per per compensation compensation 
Persons man- Labour person man- per person per unit of 
Years Output employed hours compensation employed hour employed output 
D 100116 240186 240246 240546 240306 240336 240576 240636 
9G jigs oe eee 54.4 83.6 84.4 46.9 65.1 64.4 56. 1 86.1 
SO2 a ce: 59.4 85.8 87.6 50. 1 69.2 67.8 58.3 84.3 
[QOS Reese 63.4 88.0 90.1 keh: UB 70.4 60.6 84.1 
LOG Ae ee: 69.5 92.0 94.6 Soul 75.6 Ws 63.2 83.6 
LOGS ete oe 75.8 96.7 99.4 64.1 78.4 76.2 66.3 84.6 
1966 cee 81.5 OES} 103.4 71.9 80.5 78.9 Hie, 88.2 
| OG fee e 83.9 101.7 103.1 ClicE 82.5 81.4 TSS) 92.0 
1968 teres 89.1 101.0 102.5 82.4 88.3 86.9 81.6 92.4 
196 OR 95.8 102.9 104.1 89.9 93.1 92.0 87.3 93.8 
ARO) O is sk epee 94.5 100.6 101.2 94.0 94.0 93.4 93.5 99.5 
Sal eens ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Oi 2 eons 107.1 102.9- 102.7 110.6 104.1 104.4 OWES: 103.2 
S73 eee: W726 107.4 107.0 126.7 109.5 109.9 118.0 107.7 
SAS teers 220) 109.5 109.3 148.9 TAE4: Walle 135.9 122.0 
NO75 We eehen 114.3 106.8 105.1 164.3 107.0 108.8 153.8 143.7 
UNAS) oe aeetnee 120.8 106.9 105.7 188.7 112.9 114.3 176.5 156.2 
197 (ae 124.1 104.6 103.0 205.4 118.7 120.5 196.4 165.5 
OG eek a 133.8 106.2 106.0 226.7 125.9 126.1 213.4 169.5 
ge WAS Rae eer soe 138.3 110.4 108.8 254.8 Zon WAT 230.9 184.2 
(Per cent change from previous year) 

VG 2s ieee sees OFZ 2.6 3.8 6.8 6.3 5.3 3.9 —2.1 
1963p tews. ai 2.6 2.9 6.4 4.2 3.8 3.9 —0.2 
N96 4 ates 9.6 4.5 5.0 9.0 4.9 4.4 4.3 —0.6 
iS etsy .ca toa 9.1 S| 1 10.3 SEM Se/, 4.9 ee 
NO 6B ate: Tes) 4.8 4.0 V2 2 3.5 Ue 4.3 
1S OV ee 2.9 0.4 —0.3 14 2s oe 6.9 4.3 
OOSier a eee 6.2 —0.7 —0.6 OL7/ 7.0 6.8 Tes 0.4 
OOO eee oe THE: eS) 1.6 9.1 5.4 5:9 7.0 es) 
LOOP ee er. —1.4 —2.2 —2.8 4.6 1.0 US Us 6.1 
AUS IZAalt Shee peas 5.8 —0.6 — 1.2 6.4 6.4 eal Zo Om 
Oi 2p on eee TEA: 2.9 Cali 10.6 4.1 4.4 Ths 3.2 
LISAS bn Ay eee einee 9.8 4.4 4.3 14.6 5.2 tS ice! 9.7 4.4 
LRSIRAE ox. Seine ea tare ShI/ 2.0 al Wee's) isi HAS) or 13.2 
USES cece Soeacctene —6.3 —2.5 —3.9 10.3 —3.9 —2.6 13.1 17.8 
1O7 GOiee ee = iS} Uf 0.1 0.6 14.8 a5: oa 14.7 Sy 
NOT eee Zale —2.2 —2.5 8.9 5). || 5.4 Wales! Be 
TO LGR sae 7.8 1.6 3.0 10.4 6.1 4.6 fSh7/ 2.4 
NCW Ach See Hise rahs 3.4 4.0 2.6 12.4 —0.5 0.9 8.2 8.7 


Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures, annual, cat. 14-201. 
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Reference Table 50 
Annual Average Wage Changes Provided by Major Collective Agreements 
(without COLA)‘ (Percentage changes on a life-of-contract basis) 


Transport- Trade Total 
Primary ation and Finance, Public Total Non All 
Indus- Manu- Communi- Insurance, Non-com- Adminis- Commer- Commer- Indus- 

Years tries facturing cation etc. mercial tration cial cial tries 
1967 8.1 Ulf 7.4 ml Or. 12.0 Lo VHC, 8.3 
196Sa 9:3 7.9 ws 9.9 o).0/ LS 7.8 Lg 7.9 
1969 . 8.9 8.4 1S 9.6 @.8 US) 8.2 ee, Teeth 
1970 8.3 8.6 8.8 oh} 9.0 8.0 8.7 8.4 8.6 
1971 9.4 7.8 7.4 i thes: 8.5 7.4 US 7.8 7.8 
OR veterans 9.8 9.6 8.3 les 7.8 7.8 9.6 7.8 8.8 
1973 She leis) es Weil 10.0 9.8 11.9 39g 10.9 
NOVAS. 20.0 16.1 13.6 20.1 19.0 12.6 1522 14.4 14.7 
USWAS) 3 24.5 16.4 We sho! 20.6 18.5 17.6 1929 19.2 
USTAS) 9°2 10.5 147 10.0 11.0 Wiley 10.7 lit 10.9 
1977 . 6.7 7.8 7.9 8.4 6.9 8.6 iS 1.9 7.9 
1978 6:3 Tal. eal 9:9 ONG 6.8 7.6 Onl eal 
1979 . 8.5 9.8 8.8 10.1 8.0 8.3 9.4 She 8.6 
19771. Si7/ 7.9 9.0 8.4 WE g).2 8.4 8.6 8.6 
leer Six. 8.0 9.0 9.8 6.9 9.8 8.4 8.4 8.4 

HH} 7.0 8 6.9 fat 6.7 8.0 7.6 7.4 Tfets) 

IW ee 6.8 7.4 6.6 Hats) G3 6.7 Hos: 6.6 6.9 
197Sil= 4.6 UB 8) Gal 6.4 6.4 Tad 6.4 6.8 
[eee 5.3 6.8 6 e). 4 6.0 Shs) 6.4 6.2 6.3 

MN 2c 10.8 8.0 f6 9.4 6.6 6.9 8.1 6.8 es 

INaees 6.4 8.4 10.4 dees 6.9 7.4 9.4 Ui Sa 
VST) oon 0 8.2 8.6 8.4 8.1 7.8 8.2 US: 8.0 
WWrociece 7.9 9.1 8.8 8.5 7.6 8.1 8.8 8.0 8.2 

ll 8.9 10.5 8.0 318 7.4 8.9 9.9 8.4 2. 

IN) gay onerte ON, 10.4 9.4 Wake 8.7 Tor 10.4 B20 9.4 


() Agreements covering 500 or more employees (excluding construction). Percentage increases refer to base wage rates, the lowest paid classification used 
for qualified workers in the bargaining unit. 
Source: Labour Canada, Wage Developments Resulting from Major Collective Bargaining Settlements, annual and quarterly. 
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Reference Table 51 
Gross National Expenditure Implicit Price Indexes’ 


1947 — 1979 
(1971 = 100) 
Personal Government 
expenditure current Gross fixed capital formation Exports Imports Gross 
Years onconsumer expenditure of goods of goods national 
and goods and on goods and Govern- and and Terms of expendi- 
quarters services services Total ment Business(?) Housing services services Trade ture 
D 40626 40631 40632 40633 40637 40640 40642 40625 
CY eee SONS 28.3 44.2 48.5 43.6 41.9 SIS 56.2 1s) '5 45.7 
SEs Ee eee D3 32.3 SORT 54.4 49.0 49.1 63.6 62.8 101.3 Silko 
V9AQ) ccc. 59.4 34.6 52.0 56.6 Sy) Ole 66.8 64.9 102.9 Sais 
OS Ors acc 61.2 35.9 54.8 58.9 53.8 53.8 69.8 69.4 100.7 54.8 
MOOI cccdsxeees 67.4 40.2 62.6 69.9 60.8 62.0 77.6 UOT 101.2 61.0 
HOO 2 crkssccc: 69.0 42.0 64.6 Tales 63.0 63.1 76.7 Zs 107.4 63.7 
NOS Cp es 68.8 43.0 64.7 67.3 63.9 63.7 74.9 WW OSs 63.6 
HOO AE kas: 69.5 44.7 64.5 67.4 63.8 63.1 74.3 71.4 104.0 64.6 
NOS Over: 69.5 46.2 66.4 T2285) 65.2 64.3 LU ss 72.6 106.4 65.0 
HOS OR cee 70.6 49.4 69.9 80.3 68.8 65.3 79.4 onl) 105.8 67.4 
HOS (eaten T2008 Sieg 70.9 75.8 70:3 67.2 79.0 76.9 102.7 68.8 
HOO CH en 74.7 SEES) 70.4 TANS) AO 67.0 78.7 78.0 100.8 69.8 
HOSS ev 75.6 Hor 70.9 Wi2ae 72.0 66.9 79.8 WIE 103.0 alee 
WOOO sees 16:3 Des 71.9 72.8 ETE 68.2 80.3 78.2 102.8 U4 
iekeia) ees 76.8 om 71.4 70.4 WENT 68.8 81.3 80.3 101.2 72.4 
WOO2i ee 77.8 60.6 72.4 71.4 74.1 68.6 84.5 84.0 100.6 73.4 
OG Cus 79.0 63.1 74.4 74.0 76.1 70.1 85.3 85.9 SS) 74.8 
NOGAR. vcs: 80.0 65.2 WanO 76.3 78.8 73.0 87.1 86.6 100.5 76.6 
HIOOme ee 81.6 68.2 81.4 81.3 82.3 UE 88.7 87.3 101.6 79.1 
HOGGe ce... 84.3 72.8 85.3 85.9 85.9 82.2 91.1 89.2 102.2 82.6 
NO Giceee 87.2 77.8 87.1 86.8 87.2 87.0 93.0 SOM; 102.6 8519 
NOOSE. ce 90.8 82.2 87.7 87.0 87.8 87.9 94.3 93.0 101.4 88.7 
NOOO ey 94.3 89.0 91.4 9ilr2 9r2 S251 96.4 95.6 100.8 92.6 
HOMO see. 97.7 94.2 95.3 95:3 95.6 94.1 99:7 98.2 101.6 96.9 
NOM alse ceats 3; 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
NOW2 eet eal, 104.0 107.2 105.0 105.2 104.0 107.1 103.9 103.1 100.8 105.0 
OWES INS css hake 116.4 114.0 114.8 WOK 123.8 117.4 While 105.6 114.6 
NO Asse ctecscs.t 124.2 135.4 133.4 138.0 26m 147.9 Hocee 134:3 113.3 13254 
TSI/ Sy, «ce eres 1373 156.0 150.1 153%2 143.8 167.8 168.6 153.6 109.7 146.3 
NOOR es 147.4 177.8 163.9 163.7 154.8 187.7 ASS) 155.4 111.9 160.5 
epee hee 158.4 194.9 176.9 176.4 166.6 205.6 187.3 174.2 107.5 Wee 
SASH ree ea: 170.0 212.6 1912 188.4 180.3 224.9 203. 1 197.6 104.3 182.7 
ISAS Meyers 185.3 230.8 207.0 204.5 194.9 SNAG 241.9 226.9 106.6 200.7 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

97.8 IL... 165.4 206.9 185.4 182.6 ioe PANG), 1 196.4 188.7 104.1 178.0 

i ee peers 168.1 209.8 189.7 187.4 178.9 ENTE 198.3 122 103.2 181.8 

Liar sae Weibel 214.2 192.8 190.8 181.4 PEE sf 205.3 199°7 102.8 184.1 

WE ie 7As}10) 219.4 196.8 192.8 shes 234.4 216 208.6 101.4 186.6 
OTOH scceaces 178.6 222.9 201.2 198.5 189.1 242.8 224.9 216.3 104.0 19292 

ieee 183.0 PPS} 204.9 202.7 oz 248.0 234.3 2Aiies 107.8 198.6 

Ute 187.6 235.2 208.6 206.9 196.2 25357, 249.7 232.1 107.6 203.5 

IVa ae 192.0 238.0 213.4 209.7 201.0 262.0 Zoore 241.6 107.0 208.3 


() These implicit price indexes are currently weighted price indexes. They reflect not only pure price change, but also changing expenditure patterns within 
and between major groups. The implicit price index for gross national expenditure is derived by dividing the total of current dollars by the total of constant 


dollars. 
(2) Excludes residential construction. (D 40263 + 40264) = (40609 + 40610) 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 


(1), (2) See notes 1 and 2 on reference table 51. 
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Reference Table 53 
Consumer Price Indexes: Standard Classifications 


1961 - 1979 
(1971 = 100) 
Years Health and Recreation Tobacco 
and All Trans- personal and and 
quarters items Food Housing Clothing portation care reading alcohol 
D 484000 484001 484126 484214 484319 484344 484372 484404 
USI eis bales 74.9 76.1 73.1 Ute sth Hw 70.2 13.7 TiS 
HOG 2c hens) Wee 73.9 78.4 76.9 7AM) 74.4 78.7 
HOGS es WU 80.0 74.8 80.4 76.9 73.4 75.4 78.9 
IO Aare rere ce 78.6 81.3 76.0 82.4 NTEATE 75.9 76.6 80.4 
Slee tee 80.5 83.4 HRS 83.8 80.7 79.4 LAS: 81.7 
OG Ome entre co 83.5 88.7 79.4 87.0 82.6 81.8 80.1 83.7 
HOG Heer ay. 86.5 89.9 82.9 Giles 86.1 86.0 84.2 85.8 
Sfeleh as Pelee 90.0 92.8 86.7 94.1 88.3 89.5 88.3 93.6 
ICG ns ore 94.1 Son, 91:2 96.7 92.4 93.8 93.6 Sine 
USM Caner een M2 98.9 8, 1/ 98.5 96.1 98.0 96.8 98.4 
I 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Ce ae eens 104.8 107.6 104.7 102.6 102.6 104.8 102.8 102.7 
OCS erect ke 112.8 123.3 111.4 OMT, 10523 109.8 107.1 106.0 
MO TAT occ. ae, 125.0 143.4 112 118.0 Wiles} 119.4 116.5 111.8 
ISG eee 138.5 161.9 133.2 125.1 129.4 133.0 128.5 125.3 
WOMORE ers ecko: 148.9 166.2 148.0 132.0 143.3 144.3 136.2 134.3 
IQEATA Saree ae 160.8 180. 1 161.9 141.0 153.3 155.0 142.7 143.8 
BIOS Ferrer ecee css: onl 208.0 174.1 146.4 162.2 166.2 148.2 1555 
QALY assess oncnenee 1One2 235.3 186.2 159.9 178.0 181.2 158.4 166.7 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 
SEA 7A ere 1OSro 170.8 1Siat 136.7 150.8 150.2 139.8 139.3 
ee see a eee ie loos 177.0 160. 1 140.2 153.0 154.2 141.5 142.7 
Aes corer 162.6 183.7 163.2 142.0 153.8 156.4 143.8 145.9 
M Videos. 166.1 188.9 167.2 145.0 15557 159.4 145.5 147.3 
S)7/s) ee eer 169.2 194.8 169.9 ies 46) 158.9 © Meith 145.8 149.3 
LE caer 173.3 206.2 Wii Zea 143.7 160.3 164.3 146.3 156. 1 
All Soeeere Went 216.0 UCASE 1 145.5 162.7 167.4 148.9 WOE 
Wea ee 180.5 215.0 WASLE) 151.0 167.0 Wiles 1SiES 158.7 
SASH easeneree 184.6 22001 181.9 O29 170.5 7heyy | 153.0 160.3 
Wee eee 189.4 234.7 184.4 157.4 ore 179.3 156.4 166.3 
dearer, See 239.1 187.3 161.2 WAST 183.4 160.4 169.5 
IV Ger eee 197.6 241.9 2 168.1 186.6 187.2 163.8 170.7 


Source: Statistics Canada, Prices and Price Indexes, monthly, cat. 62-002. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Prices and Price Indexes. 


Reference Table 55 
Consumer Price Indexes: Reclassified by Goods and Services 


1961 - 1979 
(1971 = 100) 
Total 
Total com- Non- 
Years consumer Total Total modities durables Services 
and price excluding com- excluding Non- excluding Total excluding 
quarters index food modities food durables food Durables services!) shelter 
D 484000 488806 488801 488814 488804 488815 488802 488805 488816 
NOG Pe aces... 74.9 74.6 19.9 = 77.3 = 94.0 66.6 = 
HOGZE ES. cc. 75.8 Theis} 80.7 83.0 78.4 80. 1 93.1 67.8 67.7 
HOG Se es cc ss es Wee 76.2 82.1 83.7 80.0 80.0 93.3 68.9 68.8 
NOGAP fee. 78.6 Wide) 83.1 84.5 81.2 81.1 92.4 70.9 70.9 
ISISSS), oem 80.5 79.4 84.5 85.4 83.0 82.4 92.2 73.5 74.7 
NIGOi s5e.cccs0s.- 83.5 81.7 87.8 87.3 87.0 84.5 92.2 76.1 77.6 
NOVEM sede. 86.5 85.3 90.0 90.4 88.6 86.9 94.8 80.2 82.2 
HOG See cnc 90.0 89.0 93.4 93.7 92.4 Ss) 96.3 84.4 85.8 
NOG OE occ. 94.1 93.1 96.3 96.1 95:9 94.7 97-2 90.0 91.4 
OMOR ocd css Oie2 96.7 98.2 97.9 98.1 S720 98.4 95.3 96.0 
ID eae ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ID eee 104.8 1OSH7 104.6 102.3 105.8 102.9 101.2 105.2 104.7 
IOZASI ee eee 112.8 109.0 WEET 106.4 118.1 108.3 102.6 111.6 109.8 
OAR eo. 125.0 118.6 128.1 116.7 135.3 120.4 110.4 120.5 119.4 
OOM hess 138.5 130.5 142.0 WIG SPA TL 136.0 118.9 133.4 135.2 
HOGI gee seers 148.9 142.8 149.0 136.1 160.0 147.6 125.3 149.6 153.1 
NM OQHATE Sb cccots. 160.8 154.0 160.0 145.2 173.0 158.9 131.7 163.2 166.9 
WOMB Faces ccsieas 1 7ASy 1 163.9 176.2 15328 194.4 170.5 139.4 174.3 178.0 
ISAS) ak eee US le 176.9 194.9 167.9 216.2 185.7 15223 186.5 192.5 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 
MOM VE ccmnees: ileya ts) 150.0 154.0 141.4 165.5 154.2 129:7 158.8 162.7 
|| Seen 159.1 152.8 158.3 144.5 170.7 158.0 131.1 161.5 166.2 
UP ence 162.6 155: 1 162.0 146.2 175.8 160.5 131.9 164.4 168.3 
NY acne 166. 1 158.1 165.6 148.8 180.0 163.1 134.3 167.8 170.4 
ISAS) eee 169.2 160.3 169.0 150.6 184.3 165.1 137.4 170.5 174.0 
I) seeemeetee W353 162.1 174.3 151.8 192.9 169.2 136.9 172.7 176.8 
Weer. WEL 164.6 179.5 154.1 199.9 WZs0 139.0 Uys 179.4 
NY ae 180.5 168.6 182.2 158.9 200.4 17535 144.3 178.6 181.8 
YAS rene 184.6 Ale! 187.5 161.7 208.0 179.1 147.3 181.0 184.9 
Nh ee eae 189.4 174.8 193;2 165.8 214.6 182.9 151.4 184.6 190.3 
Teena 193.1 178.4 oi7eo 169.4 218.9 187.5 154.0 188.3 195.2 
IVP: 197.6 183.1 201.8 174.8 223.1 193:2 158.4 OZ 199.5 


() Includes new houses, property taxes, and mortgage interest, but excludes the commodity component of shelter repairs. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Prices and Price Indexes. 
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Reference Table 56 
1962 — 1979 
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Oem Ae one ere Me Oo COM ON CNC Uta SC ets COCs 

“HO YONHOYOG OYT¥YO DIHOG SHOOK COOH CGONAOD 
etna or 

Dade te: Meee ee Ne gee Cage ams See SEOs pkey Come “vicrsee. 

“HN YNGHHHG YVYHGD CADON SOON NOGG CORN 
—— os 

ee ee ee cee Shy ite Se oa le Oper 

SOOr- OONKOG Frerrk RNWWOD Y¥¥OG OYHONK NOCD 

| | | —< 

[ape ere) | age cae AEN SS eae 

SK KNNHD ANON TK AOnNN Ow NOON RNKRKR DODO 

= 


Ree SONS,  epeutose, 
YNROF FOOr Aror 


se btevien Meh ee Se SR SMCS 
CCGG OHNHG NODS 


(Not seasonally adjusted) 


See ee ee poe ONS SO ie a SSN 
OF eta GDiGN CD00. Net COIN TE Ort fii) TODO DOOGOD COMO 
r ros << re eee oma ro 


COND MOTMO OTRroO H~YOYH MOrnYtT BOTO ROTO 


err ANNYTYY MOMMMNHO COKROR OOnKK OOOO ONDA 


AG eS RE An Sih Mie oh ela ne eet tke pat rel RP Be es ne en 
Vota tae CN CDICD 07 in CD CNS Bs Ga COFCO OO) O~DD DODO MMO 
— ree 


NMS NOORDD Ornnty NORAD N 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Prices and Price Indexes. 
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Reference Table 57 
Other Price Indexes 


1961 —-— 1979 
Building 
materials 
eto er eee ee en i Merchan= Merchan- 

Years World commodity prices") Industry selling price index Non- dise dise Terms 

and Resi- resi- export import of 

quarters Total Food Total Food Non-food dential dential prices prices trade) 

D 500000 500001 634401 610002 476602 40641 40643 

(1971 = 100) 

HOG le... — — 82.4 78.2 83.7 69.3 74.6 Soa 84.0 101.4 

HOG? Beno: — — 83.3 79.8 84.4 69.7 74.0 88.8 87.9 101.1 

HOGS Sex... — — 84.4 82.6 85.0 VAs 76.0 89.2 90.0 99.1 

HOG4 cas — — 85.1 83.1 85.8 75.8 79.6 91.0 90.5 100.6 

HOGS. 25.1.0 — — 86.2 83.9 87.0 80.2 83.2 92.1 90.2 102.2 

HOGG oc.c-02: — — 88.7 88.4 88.8 83.9 86. 1 94.3 91.9 102.6 

NO GTR ocsces — — 90.4 89.1 90.9 86.8 87.9 95.1 92.7 102.6 

HOGS cc... —_ —_— 92.3 90.3 93.0 91.5 90.0 96.2 94.8 101.5 

NOG ce. — — 95.8 94.9 96.1 96.4 94.0 97.7 97.0 100.8 

NOT Ole. <3 — — 98.1 97.2 98.3 95.3 96.6 100.6 98.6 102.0 

TSEC eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

i 129.4 134.8 104.4 108.6 103.4 109.8 104.9 103.3 102.3 101.0 

NOS e230, 210.8 211.4 116.1 1313 123) 124.0 eh. 118.1 110.0 107.4 

it 259. 1 283.2 138.1 155.0 133.8 135.2 (ISYLS: 157.1 135.6 115.9 

NOHO teu: 224.9 AXeNS), || USS, 7/ 170.9 149.3 139.7 147.0 W332 156.6 110.6 

HOMO eon. 263.3 296.3 161.5 AZORL 158.3 153.6 156.6 176.6 157.9 111.9 

UST Seen 319.7 389.2 174.3 185.9 ales 165.2 165.6 189.3 i720 106.9 

NOME Secs. 336.1 405.0 190.4 205.6 186.4 184.1 179.4 205.4 200.7 102.4 

NOLO bvces 409.8 479.9 217.9 231.7 214.0 206.9 208.6 248.4 229.0 108.5 

(Not seasonally adjusted) (Seasonally adjusted) 

HOW Ne... 324.8 389.4 169.1 179.2 166.5 159.4 161.2 183.8 168.6 109.0 
Ue aes 346.0 433.2 173.6 187.3 170.1 163.2 164.7 186. 1 173.6 107.2 
Wflecase 302.8 366.8 176.0 187.9 173.0 169.0 167.7 193.0 181.5 106.3 
IVES 305.2 367.3 178.5 189.2 175.8 169.1 168.6 193.8 184.5 105.0 

HOT BA oc: 320. 1 393.2 182.9 1OSm 179.7 525 172.4 198.6 192.2 103.3 
Al gee 832.4 409.2 188. 1 204.6 183.9 181.7 176.8 200.1 194.8 102.7 
eae BOLTS. 393.7 191.9 208.5 187.7 186.6 Mts TEr/ 207.6 202.9 102.3 
Nee. 359.5 423.8 198.5 214.3 194.3 192.4 186.7 214.4 Zale, 101.3 

HOT ON Fo. 376.8 430.0 207.9 225.9 203.1 201.5 198.1 229.5 218.2 105.2 
eee 399. 1 459.7 214.4 230.1 210.2 206.5 207.9 240.4 218.5 110.0 
Lees. 420.9 500.6 220.6 233.4 217.0 20123 211.6 257.0 234.3 109.7 
Vea 442.3 529.4 228.6 237.6 225.8 208.4 217.0 266. 1 244.6 108.8 


“) Source: The Economist. 

(2) The index of the ratio of merchandise export prices to merchandise import prices. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Prices and Price Indexes; Statistics Canada, Trade of Canada Exports, monthly, cat. 65-004; Statistics Canada, Trade of Canada 
Imports, monthly, cat. 65-007. 
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Changes in Other Price Indexes 


Reference Table 58 
1961 -— 1979 


Building 
materials 


Merchan Merchan- 
Industry selling price index Non- dise dise 
Resi- resi- export import 
Total Food Non-food dential dential prices prices 


Food 


Total 


World Commodity Prices 


Years 
and 


(Per cent change from 
previous period) 


(Per cent change from same period a year ago) 


quarters 

OCH Eee 
1OG2 wees 
1GOCe seer. 
\9042 


(Seasonally adjusted) 


(Not seasonally adjusted) 


Exports; Statistics Canada, Trade of Canada Imports; Statistics 


Source: Statistics Canada, Prices and Price Indexes; Statistics Canada, Trade of Canada 


Canada, Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products. 
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Reference Table 59 
Total Government Revenues 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1979 
Direct Capital Total 
Years Direct taxes Transfers con- CPP 
and taxes corpora- Withholding indirect from Investment sumption and Total 
quarters persons tions taxes taxes persons income allowances QPP) revenues() 
D 30516 30522 30525 30526 30530 30535 30548 
(Millions of dollars) 
YS eee 927 702 35 1,855 35 261 146 3,961 
OA Se rect act 986 687 41 1,907 47 261 171 — 4,100 
HOAO eve. 956 723 47 1999 57 242 187 4,167 
C150) 5 eA eee 915 993 54 2, 129 62 280 201 = 4,634 
KGS) eee edeees 1,279 1,431 56 2,677 77 285 248 = 6,053 
SESE deste noreteecet 1,588 1,403 (eye) 2,901 82 368 265 = 6,662 
IQS) seers: 1,748 1,244 54 3,107 84 378 280 = 6,895 
HOOAM ee nr, 1,776 Ue Wats 58 3,131 13 373 293 = 6,819 
HOMO ee sean, 1,855 1,310 67 3,407 79 420 320 == 7,458 
TODO res heir Zen 1,443 69 3,858 97 537 365 — 8,496 
IQS AS nes 2,350 1,378 83 4,095 106 490 385 => 8,887 
HOD Gtee eco 2,214 1,350 48 4,186 124 542 404 = 8,868 
HOS Ore ee ee 2,444 1,615 74 4,651 224 604 434 — 10,046 
HOGO re kes escent 2,794 1,588 79 4,901 234 649 465 — 10,710 
| SXe5i eee ean 2,944 1,649 116 Omlog 256 710 531 = 11,365 
OG 2PR ce ste 3,180 laos 125 5,807 268 784 574 — 12,491 
HOGS ter 3,387 1,891 127 CuliS 274 885 629 = 13,308 
NOGAm seen 3,917 2,100 140 6,877 316 978 676 — 15,004 
NOG See. eae, 4,431 2,197 167 7,741 377 1,080 768 = 16,761 
HOGOr enters 5,792 2,355 204 8,669 401 1,241 864 724 19,526 
OO Yarra los 7,009 2,396 218 9,489 447 1,495 922 904 21,976 
TODO oe ee 8,244 2,852 209 10,303 613 1,765 988 1,040 24,974 
BODO Rete eee 10,055 3,221 234 11,423 838 PPI a ake! 1,190 29,141 
HOO Ress hscecsescre 11,547 3,070 269 12,055 Oa MOS 1,231 1,327 31,954 
HOVE begs are 13,042 3,346 278 13,048 i, UO 3,180 1,334 1,478 35,335 
Oecd acvanienes 14,631 3,920 287 14,760 1,036 3,690 1,495 1,657 39,819 
IQAS be keeraacenaeen 17,041 5,080 322 16,686 1,072 4,386 1,710 1,875 46,297 
NOVAS ei tesce,. Zi AT 705K 430 20,876 lg UAS 5,916 2,161 2,313 58,756 
ISAS): epee 24,070 7,486 465 21,442 1,139 Ne 2020 2,780 64,239 
SAS hs asamnseceneeees 28,353 7,262 504 24,864 1,470 8,364 20a 3,282 73,644 
SYA hs Aeeseaene 31,079 Veer 534 27,101 1,601 9,907 Srlay, 3,687 80,590 
‘SYA Shr teeter ane 33, 130 7,863 582 28,777 1,930 11,909 3,629 4,231 87,820 
HOO beret 36,612 10,300 754 31,563 2,064 13,755 4,154 4,818 99,202 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
USAT ELAS ean meoee 31,636 Use 564 26,268 1,608 9,456 3,012 3,556 80,300 
eee 30, 148 7,384 528 27,012 1,572 9,712 3, 100 3,740 79,456 
UJ] Meeecs ere 31,484 6,908 544 27,228 1,588 10, 132 3,200 3,756 81,084 
Naren ie 31,048 6,796 500 27,896 1,636 10,328 3,316 3,696 81,520 
AS ees: 30,916 6,904 608 28,612 1,968 10,656 3,436 3,924 83, 100 
[essere 32,380 7,204 524 28,544 1,780 12,584 3,564 4,148 86,580 
ee 33,724 8,344 556 28,392 1,996 12,332 3,692 4,276 89,036 
IVG3.a205 35,500 9,000 640 29,560 1,976 12,064 3,824 4,576 92,564 
ISAC) erm 36,332 9,708 820 30,872 2,180 12,260 3,956 4,696 96,128 
eee 8 33,492 9,472 672 30,904 1,856 13,836 4,088 4,676 94,320 
UW ecrecr ers 37,288 10,804 928 31,884 2,120 14,572 4,220 5,024 101,816 
IVER ne 39,336 11,216 596 32,592 2,100 14,352 4,352 4,876 104,544 


(1) Canada Pension Plan (CPP) and Quebec Pension Plan (QPP) employer-employee contributions and investment income included in total government direct 


taxes persons and investment income, respectively. 
(2) Includes CPP and QPP. Excludes intergovernmental transfers. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 60 
Total Government Expenditures 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 - 1979 

Interest Total 
Years Goods Transfers on Capital Transfers CPP Gross Total Deficit 
and and National to the public Sub- assis- to non- and capital expend- (-) or 
quarters services defence’) —_ persons debt sidies tance?) _ residents QPP) — formation _ itures‘¢) surplus 

D 30560 31284 30565 30579 30572 30575 30578 — 30597 — 30609 

(Millions of dollars) 

LAY ve ccnake 1,343 227 834 559 WU 6 46 233 3,198 763 

1O4Shee 1,454 236 857 558 US 10 32 = 392 3,378 722 

1949R ee 1,722 361 942 572 at, 13 6 _ 483 3,824 343 

USO) ccosacste 1,928 493 1,023 544 64 10 14 — 497 4,080 554 

195 ees 2,811 ow 1,024 609 129 13 21 = 620 3) I) 826 

(S52 ae 3,620 1,800 1,343 651 102 14 28 = 847 6,605 Sih 

195Sieaeen, 3,824 1,907 1,449 620 113 14 SH/ — 755 6,812 83 

195405 3,825 UW 2U 1,626 650 89 13 23 = 865 7,091 —272 

UCEIS), sthacense 4,036 1,760 1,719 664 86 8 36 = 949 7,498 —40 

1956r== 4,426 1,802 1,746 718 127 Pay 42 == 1,138 8,224 272 

OS A513 1pAGS 2,052 774 120 29 52 = 1,306 8,906 —19 

1195S eer 4,854 1,661 2,605 826 150 18 67 — 1,426 9,946  —41,078 

1959°3. 4,976 1,559 2 1,023 250 22 85 = 1,570 10,647 —601 

IS60 pe. 5,281 1,546 3,090 1,093 314 17 74 _— Sule 11,380 —670 

USO ssenshecns 6,206 1,613 2,709 1,184 321 21 77 — 1,682 12,200 — 835 

1962 6,608 1,680 2,912 1,316 361 41 59 _— 1,900 13,197 —706 

1963S 6,982 Roe 2,979 1,431 401 77 89 — 1,973 13,932 —624 

NOO4ee ee 7,593 1,584 3,175 1,546 436 92 95 — 1,968 14,905 99 

URIS secernece 8,358 1,559 3,423 1,675 457 92 119 = 2,430 16,554 207 

19OGneew 9,748 1,709 3,750 1,862 639 65 195 15 2,842 19,101 425 

196 /2 Wi ves} 1,805 4,667 2,081 637 91 Zale le 2,982 21,828 148 

lO6Saeeee. 12,684 iPS 5,473 2,391 641 100 170 37 3,013 24,472 502 

\969R =. 14,241 1,799 6,161 PL TSM 701 110 185 Tl 3,061 27,226 1,915 

USI AB) soe 16,630 1,868 6,985 3,250 756 123 244 134 3,160 31,148 806 

WAN) cccoserte 18,368 1,926 8,255 3,622 WE 225 249 200 3,714 35,205 130 

WH crossorce 20,291 1,963 9,918 4,137 884 245 279 284 3,984 39,738 81 

IRS HASY os tewsce 23,037 2,174 11,198 4,788 1,088 326 318 406 4,290 45,045 15252 

O74 ae. 27,816 2,548 13,880 5,425 2,619 326 407 542 5,488 55,961 2,195 

USMS). ssnasere 33,380 2,780 17,080 6,538 3,858 486 592 HAL 6,354 68,288 —4,049 

WAS) cccnoceas 38,648 3,220 19,483 8,050 3,473 529 542 1,099 6,359 77,084 —3,440 

RS WATE cconeceree 43,588 3,693 22,455 9,209 S13 602 635 1,428 6,833 86,595 —6,005 

WOW RSh ccna ssece 48,112 4,080 25,229 10,897 3,354 662 1,014 1,782 7,466 96,734 —8,914 

S79 ere Sion 4,245 26,545 13,088 4,024 731 768 2,174 8,087 104,994  —5,792 

(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

WRIT Mer scnee 41,664 3,668 21,344 8,776 3,392 568 632 1,316 6,416 82,792 —2,492 
eee 43,604 3,400 ZO’ 8,856 S012 608 640 1,396 6,812 85,784 —6,328 
Tee 44,184 3,836 23,120 9,472 3,184 600 572 1,460 6,976 88,108  —/7,024 
Nae 44,900 3,868 23,604 93732 3,004 632 696 1,540 7,128 89,696 —8,176 

MASP acer 46,468 3,968 24,528 10,700 3,408 668 1,836 1,660 7,180 94,788 — 11,688 
Se 47,672 4,068 24,992 10,560 3,672 644 564 letoe Li VE 95,616 —9,036 
IU scieice 48,676 4,064 EAS) SV \2 10,720 3,232 664 812 1,836 7,480 97,096  —8,060 
Iie 49,632 4,220 25,884 11,608 3,104 672 844 1,880 7,692 99,436 —6,872 

19:79) eee 50,324 4,264 25,852 WA 3,400 720 764 2,068 7,860 101,432 —=5;304 
i sse 51,348 4,396 26,460 12,832 4,080 500 532 ZNOe 8,036 103,788  —9,468 
ee 52,472 4,124 26,736 13,288 4,024 848 880 2,196 8,180 106,428 —4,612 
IVa 52,860 4,196 27,132 13,720 4,592 856 896 2,280 8,272 108,328 —3,784 


() Included in goods and services. 

(2) From 1961 on, this item is treated as government current expenditures; prior to 1961, it was treated as a capital transfer. 

(3)CPP and QPP goods and services expenditures and benefit payments included in total government goods and services and transfers to persons and 
non-residents, respectively. 

'4) Includes CPP and QPP. Excludes intergovernmental transfers. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 61 
Federal Government Revenues 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 - 1979 
a a ee eee ee 
: Direct Capital 
Years Direct taxes Transfers con- 
and taxes corpora- Withholding Indirect from Investment sumption Total 
quarters persons tions taxes taxes persons income allowances revenues 
D 30517 30523 30525 30527 30531 30536 30549 
(Millions of dollars) 
OA ee ser cosnce 825 631 35 1136 4 102 43 2,776 
HOSS Eee, ocx. 875 568 41 1,086 6 91 50 Cali 
NODS res crac 841 593 47 1,048 7 109 54 2,699 
ODOR eects. 806 847 54 stl ats if 133 58 3,020 
UC oes 1,158 1,242 56 1,494 6 143 66 4,165 
NOS ire res cose 1,461 1,294 55 1,594 Uf 205 al 4,687 
NODS erties i. 1,613 1,168 54 1,697 2 200 75 4,809 
HOGA Fae eso, 1,622 1,051 58 1,612 1 187 Wil 4,608 
NOSSye. eases 1,647 1,248 67 1,743 1 220 82 5,008 
OS OR Ens: 1,910 1,364 69 1,970 1 296 88 5,698 
HOST Pee co.cc 2,105 UpWAw 83 1,989 2 230 93 5,672 
ODOR ce. 1,965 1,105 48 1,906 2 285 98 5,409 
NOS Oe Ie eect. 2,183 1,340 74 2,120 2 316 104 6,139 
NOOO Pe peek es 2,503 1,308 79 NYY 3 336 Wi 6,517 
HOGI: Monesn dees 2,629 1,345 116 2,188 2 382 117 6,779 
OB 27 ee Messe. 2,605 1,314 125 2,400 1 410 124 6,979 
HOGS SEE no 2,730 1,412 127 2,449 2 471 132 leses 
NOG Ae ert cs, 3,129 Use7As) 140 2,845 2 p29 139 8,355 
HOGS Ean acs S} SRY 1,652 167 3,245 3 545 151 9,095 
HOGGRe eS oles 3,634 1,774 204 3,570 3 632 167 9,984 
HOG Tae cat 4,305 1,758 218 3,705 3 738 179 10,906 
NOC BR rsh: OnZo 2,107 209 3,761 4 821 191 12,218 
HOG OI 2h. saccicce 6,503 2,402 234 4,028 2 1,108 213 14,490 
LAC erence 7,436 2,276 269 4,034 2 1,279 232 15,528 
TSA ec ane eee 8,299 2,477 278 4,480 4 1,458 245 17,241 
HOT ibe Pasceket ss 9,285 2,901 287 U1. 5 1,684 277 19,560 
WOT See ee oo os 10,861 3,644 322 5,837 6 1,827 312 22,809 
HOA ee. nck 13,538 5,012 430 8,495 8 2,116 379 29,978 
ISAs ene 15,231 5,372 465 7,882 8 2,304 441 31,703 
NOG ee ee 18,042 Omlog 504 8,601 14 2,628 498 35,437 
IDEAS ies eee 175735 5,088 534 9,085 13 3,138 553 36, 146 
UCAS eee 17,348 5,536 582 9,709 15 3,825 629 37,644 
USAC SS) eee 19,877 7,248 754 10,336 19 4,320 Hal 43,269 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
HN OMAAVE SE eee 18,816 5,472 564 8,856 12 2,960 528 37,208 
|) 2h et ene 16,584 Dale 528 9,116 12 3,128 544 35,124 
1 See 17,804 4,880 544 9,092 16 3,248 560 36, 144 
INGE en 17,736 4,788 500 9,276 12 3216 580 36, 108 
HOG ee ev 16,816 4,864 608 9,212 12 3,080 596 35, 188 
Ue a eae ae 16,348 5,080 524 9,792 16 4,352 620 36,732 
NES fe INAS) 5,872 556 9,744 16 4,068 640 38,412 
IVAa aE ae: 18,712 6,328 640 10,088 16 3,800 660 40,244 
NOON eee sce 19,656 6,832 820 10,064 16 3,772 684 41,844 
Lest Boe oe 17,928 6,668 672 9,732 20 4,448 704 40,172 
Lika, eae 20,376 7,604 928 10,528 20 4,740 724 44,920 
MES ses. 21,548 7,888 596 11,020 20 4,320 748 46,140 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 62 


Federal Government Expenditures 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1979 
Transfers 
Interest Transfer to other Gross 

Years Goods Transfers on the Capital payments levels of capital Total 

and and National to public Sub- assist- to non- govern- for- expend- 

quarters services defence'') persons debt sidies ance’?) _ residents ment tation itures 

D 30561 31284 30566 30580 30573 30576 41974 459141 30598 — 

(Millions of dollars) 

(G4 fee 651 227 611 453 171 1 46 192 — 36 2,089 

(94S eee 628 236 570 453 71 1 OZ 150 47 1,952 

1O4G Rae Theat 361 583 461 73 1 15 187 138 226 

1950 ae. 923 493 615 427 60 1 14 251 79 2,370 

1OSileneeee 1,634 talon 580 486 124 = 21 259 90 3,194 

(95223 235 1,800 975 55 96 2 28 368 193 4,492 

1 9GS5Steaae= 2,462 1,907 1,043 471 106 1 37 412 126 4,658 

IGSAme ee 2,316 We 1,165 482 84 1 23 430 153 4,654 

1955 peer 2,364 1,760 1,229 487 tS 3 36 450 162 4,806 

195622 ae Zeoita 1,802 ieee 516 118 16 42 485 185 5,100 

TOSI ZOs 1,765 1,460 5oil 108 20 52 521 217 5,422 

1956raeee 2,524 1,661 1,893 568 131 13 67 663 317 6,176 

Pelee aia 2,387 ipOO9 1,782 133 229 19 85 880 363 6,478 

1S60 seen 2,426 1,546 1,973 753 283 is’ 74 994 228 6,746 

1SOd eee 2,584 1,613 2,005 786 285 18 77 1,128 306 7,189 

196 Zee 2,688 1,680 2,110 865 322 38 59 1,134 270 7,486 

(96S PAU iPomZ 2,134 935 355 74 89 1,169 236 7,609 

NGOS eee 2,100 1,584 2,241 995 379 89 95 ih2o2 209 8,010 

ISOS meee. 2,829 ipsteys) PBs), 1,052 372 86 119 1,431 Sto) 8,551 

WTS a cree 3,267 1,709 2,484 elon 500 62 195 1,664 430 9,753 

196s 3,002 1,805 2,918 1,245 519 73 Pil 1,992 464 10,990 

(O68 3,883 1,812 3,295 1,409 522 78 170 PA (2 500 12,229 

1 OG Oeeerne 4,242 1,799 3,598 1,589 550 88 185 2,726 486 13,469 

1 OORee. 4,551 1,868 4,057 1,862 589 97 244 3,397 465 15,262 

Sel Peers 4,958 1,926 4,684 1,974 513 a 249 4,323 514 17,386 

Ne ee 5,452 1,963 6,186 2,203 596 181 277 4,558 623 20,126 

UEC Fr occcnace 6,087 Baie! 7,008 2,518 738 227 315 4,807 722 22,422 

OU Aare 7,408 2,548 8,705 2,961 2,060 193 403 6,165 974 28,869 

HIS AS ee hc 8,329 2,780 10,620 3,705 3,183 288 588 7,670 eo 35,508 

WOWAS) cence 9,665 3,220 11,533 4,519 ZL 332 537 8,522 Un Weeks! 38,793 

WET Sosscence 11,135 3,693 13,089 3}, (0). 2,333 424 627 9,967 1,163 43,839 

INAS Sone oe 11,955 4,080 14,616 6,410 2,372 467 1,004 10,857 1,320 49,001 

USAT ica 12,499 4,245 14,699 8,092 2,987 499 757 11,786 1,119 52,438 

(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

USAT oan bac 10,816 3,668 12,600 4,776 2,316 368 624 9,692 1,144 42,336 
[ee 11,120 3,400 12,740 4,816 2,652 416 632 9,964 1,148 43,488 
eee 11,284 3,836 13,260 5,368 2,320 444 564 9,244 1,164 43,648 
Monae aco) 3,868 13,756 5,444 2,044 468 688 10,968 1,196 45,884 

UA | eok 11,864 3,968 14,228 6,280 2,480 472 1,828 10,436 1,264 48,852 
Used ore 11,816 4,068 14,652 6,244 2,660 468 toyeyes 10,736 1,336 48,464 
lee 11,980 4,064 14,740 6,244 222 480 800 11,248 1,308 49,072 
Ves 12,160 4,220 14,844 6,872 2,076 448 836 11,008 1,372 49,616 

TRETAM Leone 12,696 4,264 14,568 7,724 2,360 432 756 NON alZ eG 50,364 
ieee 12,524 4,396 14,656 7,848 2,984 288 520 12,340 1,136 52,296 
lien 12,388 4,124 14,680 8,276 3,048 664 868 11,992 1,108 53,024 
| acrers 12,388 4,196 14,892 8,520 3,556 612 884 12,100 Un Wale 54,068 


(1) Included in goods and services. 


(2) See note 2 on reference table 60. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Deficit(-) 
or 
surplus 
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Reference Table 63 
Federal Government Debt 
Public Accounts Basis‘) 


Public debt charges 


Unmatured 
Year Gross debt Net debt debt Gross Net 


($ millions) 


Sea TINS Yo a ent a ee 16,972 11,185 13,949 531 413 
ey ee ee |, ov yretbar renin 17,792 11,009 13,573 534 327 
SCE Sooner Beane cole eo See a OL OC a ed 22,100 122, 16,883 839 532 
ee rei ich ccrss urn hoses toad ease, 23,838 13,962 17,950 918 606 
Hee L ee oh: Se i ea ehh ener eRe: 25,415 15,170 18,740 994 627 
LAE BICC To) OS eee aa cil 26,288 15,530 18,935 1,051 629 
URE 3 A ee eee RO ie i ey 26,845 15,326 18,966 Wally 673 
Ja, |. oe EES Se eee i rae 28,471 Ooo 19,681 1,191 671 
od a a, Oa ee 30,525 16,224 20,284 1,301 689 
LEE 5 ROO, ESSER > ae ed ND $2,572 16,715 PAN TS 1,480 785 
AOL. doe a AS Seine: 2 Dats Cee ee 33,691 16,222 22,184 chil 74 857 
UAL. - SPREE eaten’ (>. ao ee. ee 37,669 16,594 24,886 1,920 920 
OES ys Re EER Ore ee Se eR 41,097 ks Wears 27,259 2,137 1,004 
POPC 5 ete ROSS eae Sat ae ae ee Sa 44,393 19,128 29,039 2,301 1,036 
TI) sec donee st ee Dene oe Rane eee a OC 47,079 20/533 29,171 2,566 1,077 
OCS Reese oer AAPM et oe 52,443 22,183 33,086 3,239 1,408 
WAS) sosntaahee <li Beat a Reece oe 8 59,632 Zieoun 37,697 3,972 1,875 
ISIET fe dabscrtee nee ee en pr, ON nee en 1c 66,965 33,604 42,519 4,721 2,309 
TI) cachexia se Rete a cease tet oe a, 80,374 43,704 DPOo 5,550 2,958 
TITASY su scrxlvaen de eae te toe een, Cee 98,585 55,807 66,591 7,058 3,901 
OS 0 temeeeneer cree te heer, ee Nias 4 105,088 67,037 70,476 8,600 5,270 
(Per cent of GNP) 
78.4 Siler 64.5 25 1.9 
SIS HS) 34.3 42.3 ez 1.0 
DON, 33.4 42.6 QA 133 
DOL 32.5 41.8 a 1.4 
sya) 33.0 40.8 2.2 1.4 
52.3 30.9 Sila 2a) We 
48.5 Pafif 34:3 2.0 2 
46.0 25.1 31.8 1.9 dt 
46.0 24.4 30.5 2.0 1.0 
44.9 23.0 29.9 2.0 aa 
42.2 20.3 27.8 Pep Us 
44.0 19.4 29.0 2 leat 
43.5 19.2 28.9 228} ei 
42.2 18.2 27.6 2.2 1.0 
38.1 16.6 23.6 PS 0.9 
35.5 15.0 22.4 2.2 1.0 
36. 1 16.6 22.8 2.4 ie 
35.0 17.6 22Re Zs ee 
38.4 20.9 24.6 21h 1.4 
42.8 24.2 28.9 3:1 ile, 
40.7 26.0 PaTp <8 3.3 2.0 


(1) As at March 31 of each year. 
(2) Data for years prior to 1972 are not entirely consistent with those for later years due to recent changes in accounting practices. Revised data are available 


only from March 1972. 
(3) Calculated using GNP of calendar year preceding the fiscal year end. 


Source: Public Accounts of Canada. 
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Reference Table 64 

Actual and Cyclically Adjusted Budget Balances 
Federal and Consolidated Government Sectors 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1953-1979 
Cyclically 
Actual balances adjusted balances 
(surplus or deficit (—)) (surplus or deficit (— )) 
Federal All Federal All 
government governments government governments 
($ millions) 
on 83 — 243 —374 
—46 —272 —4 —211 
202 —40 39 —237 
598 272 133 — 282 
250 —19 58 — 261 
—767 — 1,078 — 568 — 865 
— 339 —601 — 148 —375 
—229 —670 170 — 195 
—410 — 835 163 — 126 
—507 — 706 — 206 —317 
— 286 — 624 —67 — 330 
345 9g 321 81 
544 207 359 —24 
231 425 — 183 —125 
— 84 148 — 239 —37 
—11 502 — 140 329 
1,021 1,915 745 1550 
61 46 92 81 
266 806 534 1,195 
— 145 130 1 323 
— 566 81 —653 — 80 
387 Wye —551 —17 
1,109 2,795 41 1,395 
— 3,805 —4,049 — 3,230 — 3,293 
— 3,356 — 3,440 — 3,299 — 3,440 
— 7,693 —6,005 — 6,534 — 4,560 
— 11,357 —8,914 —9,717 — 6,849 
—9,169 —5,792 — 7,557 — 3,483 
— 3,433 —2,314 — 3,097 — 1,881 
(Per cent of GNP)” 

LOS Sie eemeetnss statement eer aire Py RRR red, Mey LOS aot BSL 0.6 0.3 — 1.0 —1.5 
OE Aide taco a At heen ean tore toy 8 Cee MD hc cance: Mi Me oc —0.2 —1.1 —0.0 —0.8 
HOS Gites tee aera eel er ee Geet hacker Mn tem Le dat CAO ON, —0.1 0.1 —0.9 
IRS Les Ore cee Pees tcin RA ae cc ne iat SS oa ae acta er ce eae 1.9 0.9 0.4 —0.9 
SD OY eae Leelee es decease ct asian te Rae ee ane acter acres vg saa 0.8 —0.1 0.2 —0.8 
BC Faye Sai rene cS PR ar aNR on ee Ree asa le ae Re a —2.2 —3.1 — 1.6 —2.5 
1S Otis Senne SAE a ete seer OC Ne BORNE oie BM ory cA dL —0.9 —1.6 —0.4 — 1.0 
NOG 0 Reta eee etek een ath, CeO a MN Hh tina es HE aa one —0.6 — 1.8 0.4 —0.5 
VOCUS ee Meee es ere eet etc SL Dene Mi EO Men ine A Auer, Oe Lt — 1.0 —2.1 0.4 —0.3 
HOG 2 eon teaver cee hla e df), SONNE, 5.0 JRE MAI. one Aad —1.2 — 1.6 —0.5 —0.7 
TOG Soe eee wrege onan Ueceares come tea teh am oolong, Dance eee —0.6 —1.4 —0.1 —0.7 
OA ic eae rc eR at on Sh EE Mth BE ie dogs ee 0.7 0.2 0.6 0.2 
OG 5c eee ce ee tern rte cr ere une eNO Rice PEM ATE Sc cc a 1.0 0.4 0.7 —0.0 
NS 6] oe eset Mii tne Coe ty A cee A mieee, AOE RRO CRE ne A Re toot 0.4 0.7 —0.3 —0.2 
no LoiV 6 Re SOR Nee en, SRNR i NP Eon OR CEN oR An ty —0.1 0.2 —0.4 —0.1 
Ro] hs Ae se SRR ec See tas eI oe OPE OE Sarre Sh ce Re —0.0 0.7 —0.2 0.5 
9G Ore oe er ener ee oti Rens et eee ee She eee 1ES 2.4 0.9 2.0 
l96OitonS69:aVerages wee. tae.:5 aren ai tn eRe Aw 0.0 =(0)2 0.2 0.0 
OI O Rites cate nace Mee ates tin, aera oe nthe, ne ER RMN EO 0.3 0.9 0.6 1.4 
SG ake athe We mate i, ola Ne Ni oe EE 1A SRL ale sien os 1 OA) Se ae eS —0.2 0.1 0.0 0.3 
TRS GRA aan tle AAR n a Beale oO bE i ae 4 RE AOE eat AL A ee ee —0.5 0.1 —0.6 —0.1 
[SWS meminen Pann te Same etre ts el Reni ee Oh hie PRS ea ea re 0.3 1.0 —0.5 —0.0 
HRS As ok are be Rd AR cot ct lie ee RY tin POR me Aart oe 0.8 1.9 0.0 1.0 
UCAS secede ee Oe ie los ce NR a ae ae —2.3 —2.5 —1.9 —2.0 
ANS WAG: tet tan tc prone ha a a A, 0, oC Oe en Oe —1.8 —1.8 —1.7 —1.8 
USTs Ree BB ee ca ee ae A eed OA ok TO eee —3.7 —2.9 Seki! —2.2 
LOG ereren i aeer a tne mary mats Mn Wee) Sr Men ehh tant WN A, —4.9 —3.9 —4.2 —2.9 
UNS AS Maney Ses fal Seat 8 et PRA ie Py ei PORES Oe try ae ee aren Sere ae ee —3.5 —2.2 —2.8 —1.3 
NO TOOR SILO aV Cla eats nieces ten Oe tee ener nc ae os, en Re — 1.6 —0.9 —1.4 —0.8 


“) Actual balances are taken as a percentage of actual GNP while cyclically adjusted balances are taken as a percentage of cyclically adjusted GNP. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001, and Department of Finance estimates. 
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Reference Table 65 
Provincial Government Revenues 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 - 1979 
a ee eee ee ee 
Direct Transfers Capital 

Years Direct taxes Tranfers from other con- 

and taxes cor- Indirect from Investment levels of sumption Total 

quarters persons porations taxes persons income government allowances revenues 

D 40060 40067 40072 40076 40081 40101 

40298 40305 40310 40314 40319 40339 
(Millions of dollars) 

HOS (issn ne 97 71 359 28 101 199 44 899 

NOAA Gi ese ae 105 119 418 37 apy 159 lays: 1,002 

HOD © bre 109 130 462 46 79 197 59 1,082 

HO SOR ce ctyc.ce 102 146 515 ol 89 261 62 1,226 

OOM ee cn A 121 189 575 60 re 270 80 1,412 

NOS 2 ee ee ae 127 109 607 61 140 378 81 1,503 

NOS Sites 135 76 652 64 154 424 83 1,588 

OD Aes ccd chat 154 64 690 56 165 443 88 1,660 

OSS etree ae 208 62 762 59 186 465 100 1,842 

HO SOW tot sa2 217 79 864 72 22K 494 125 2,072 

i<ky pee 245 208 958 78 240 533 129 2,391 

ODS eee: 249 245 1,016 94 234 657 132 2,627 

HOS9!2, 3. scence 261 275 1,087 191 264 880 143 3,101 

WOGO Maer, ccc .a oc 291 280 1,131 197 287 979 154 3,319 

HOGS... 315 304 1,270 211 298 Wali: 156 3,664 

HOO 2 scscse oibas tu: AS) 439 Oe PANT 341 1,105 172 4,421 

MOOS noe lei: 657 479 1,713 225 372 1,134 193 4,773 

NOG4 ees 788 025 2,006 261 398 Weve || 5,406 

HOGS Re case 1,099 545 2,265 Sale; 474 1,379 253 6,328 

OO ere. ee 1,444 581 2,622 331 516 1,593 288 1,375 

NOG eceeccccexs ss 1,855 638 3,019 367 603 1,951 300 8,733 

HOGER scree: 2,194 745 3,447 541 720 2,320 319 10,286 

ISS Eee ae 2,545 819 3,933 776 863 2,678 357 ISSA 

NOHO ect ices 3,057 794 4,263 1,007 1,032 3,347 395 13,895 

NOMBA Gece, 3,640 869 4,566 1,031 1,202 4,274 436 16,018 

ISS eee 4,156 1,019 5,261 956 1,380 4,449 481 17,702 

DAS) ee 4,875 1,436 6,198 984 1,812 4,734 SV7fs) 20,614 

NOTA cae gsccs: 6,051 2,039 7,236 1,038 2,897 6,054 778 26,093 

NOOR. ee 6,933 2,114 7,547 1,046 3,701 7,577 912 29,830 

NO LOS Asncia 8,106 2,109 9,077 1,348 4,373 8,369 1,001 34,383 

NOT hcincssce. 10,931 2,123 10,102 1,469 5,195 9,663 1,134 40,617 

NOT ee oe. 13,056 2,327 10,498 1,788 6,244 10,553 1,303 45,769 

UST AS) ere 13,648 3,052 12,095 1,911 7,331 11,485 1,488 51,010 

(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

ISAT AR Re paseo 10,456 2,284 Wot2 1,480 5,000 9,524 1,080 39,336 
UL eee 11,072 PE AWG 9,984 1,444 5,044 9,652 Up a 40,480 
Ween eo 11,228 2,028 10,216 1,452 5,280 8,972 aoe 40,328 
IMS ncuasats 10,968 2,008 10,696 1,500 5,456 10,504 1,192 42,324 

SAS ee ears 11,572 2,040 10,844 1,832 5,872 10,116 1,236 43,512 
aa ee 13,356 2,124 10,184 1,640 6,436 10,516 1,280 45,536 
DE scree 13,472 2,472 10,072 1,852 6,396 10,948 1,324 46,536 
[Vea oe 13,824 2,672 10,892 1,828 6,272 10,632 1,372 47,492 

HOO oe ccs. 13,652 2,876 11,684 2,032 6,460 10,264 1,420 48,388 
ieee 12,488 2,804 12,040 1,704 7,416 12,128 1,464 50,044 
Rane 13,720 3,200 12,220 1,968 7,632 WP ungizas one 52,028 
eee 14,732 3,328 12,436 1,940 7,816 Wiehe 1,556 53,580 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 66 


Provincial Government Expenditures 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1979 
Years Goods Transfers 
and and to 
quarters services persons 
40114 40119 
D 40352 40357 
194 ee oe 268 204 
1945) 4o 318 266 
1949 eee see: 387 336 
1S50Re eee ee 391 384 
pi heyy en eee en eee 470 416 
NGS 2: eee 502 334 
1953 Ree ee 498 368 
O54 eee wee te 519 417 
LOS Steere 578 449 
1956 sees 688 485 
1G Sify eeoer ec 703 547 
LOS Sins aie ee 816 658 
1959 eres eee 907 874 
1960 see cee 986 1,044 
TOO eee ee 1,040 625 
196 2a eee ee 1,063 718 
1963 pee 1,209 759 
19645 a ees 1,322 849 
ISOS eee eae oe 1,507 1,024 
9G Orestes te 1,890 ie WTAE: 
1967 eee ee 2,307 1,647 
NS6Bine eee dae. 2,716 2,030 
NOG Ome ree erat 2,957 2,369 
1S 70 eee ees 4,109 2,611 
GNC ai liese Se, Sener os 4,708 3,139 
NOLZtereea eee 5,297 3,238 
OS eer nene 6,112 3,574 
NOTA ee Aten toa Taexehe) 4,464 
NW OEO eres eee 9,634 5,482 
USWA S ie cen Aas eke 10,794 6,642 
OAS PAY Aes KAN ae ee 12,223 Gol 
WNC Ac Wee | Lhe eer 1S}, 0/70, 8,627 
UASVAS eae ee oe 14,739 9,441 
S77 eee See 11,672 7,228 
Ue ae 1ZB52 7,436 
(La 28 8 oe eee UD es 8,216 
Ves ee 2560 8,124 
CVC W Tease arerasee Aree! 13,252 8,452 
See ae Fs. ks} hoy 8,344 
[llgeeeeeaes: 13,720 8,748 
L Vga eee 14,356 8,964 
1979 lteter. 14,228 8,996 
[Pee b 14,492 9,384 
Lh ceteris 14,976 9,608 
IMac eases 15,260 9,776 


Interest 
on the 
public 
debt 


40133 
40371 


Transfers 
to other 
levels of 

Capital govern- 

Subsidies assistance ment 

40126 40129 
40364 40367 
(Millions of dollars) 

6 S 101 

4 9 129 

4 12 nO 

4 9 iat 

5 1k; 197 

6 12 215 

7 13 242 

5 12 259 

11 is Cy227/ 

9 11 362 

12 9 452 

19 5 545 

21 3 622 
31 2 714 
36 6} 10305 
39 3 1,845 
46 8} 1,984 
57 3 2,242 
85 6 2,560 
139 3 3,041 
118 18 3,546 
119 22 4,012 
146 22 4,495 
167 26 5,406 
259 54 5,999 
288 64 6,823 
350 99 7,540 
559 133 9,132 
675 198 11,340 
946 197 12,796 
940 178 14,880 
982 195 15,894 
1,037 232 18,386 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
1,076 200 16,384 
860 192 14,156 
864 156 14,344 
960 164 14,636 
928 196 14,832 
1,012 176 15,604 
960 184 16,380 
1,028 224 16,760 
1,040 288 16,364 
1,096 212 16,828 
976 184 22,184 
1,036 244 18,168 


Gross 
capital 
formation 


40158 
40396 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Total 
expendi- 
tures 


Deficit (-) 
or 
surplus 


31705 
43,749.0 
46,790.9 
51,062.1 


31940 
83.4 
90. 1 
94.5 


44014 


Alta. 
31896 


Sask. 
31874 


Man. 
31852 


Ont. 
(Millions of dollars) 


31830 


31808 


Que. 
13,391.8 20,875. 


11,449. 4 
OSI? 


830.4 
Sie 
985.0 


N.B. 
31786 


N.S. 
le VASO 


Wie 
1,260.3 


123.9 
128.7 


PEI: 
141.9 


31720 31742 31764 


Nfld. 

533.3 
581.0 
651.4 


Gross Provincial Expenditure 


Reference Table 67 
1962-1978 

Year 

itt 

HOGS ss.cc-0 se 

HOO. .....20-... 


6 
2 
9 
7 
g 


88 
59 
87 
68 
94 


622 
8) 2S 
4 27 
5 30 
4 33 


690 
291 
621 
801 
534 


14 
16 
17 
18 
7 20 
8 21 
4 23 
6 26 
4 30 
6 35 


1 
6 
) 
1 
V/ 


0 
2 
5 
7 
3 


s) 4G 


19,053.6 482.6 


1 


TES) 
4 378 


9 
10 
ily 
14 


25 
82 
76 
54 
36 


8 36 
7 39 
4 44 
Smo 
0 60 


,231.6 39,761.9 66,229. 


646.9 46,214.14 


930 
619 
258 
005 
451 


31 
84 
53 
10 
34 


oOor~owto 


fe, OS 
UA Palelolsyis) Barkley A\vArts} 


,085.8 


COU: 
(Per cent change from previous year) 


,941.5 50,1086 82,986. 
,396.5 56,180.9 89,940. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Provincial Economic Accounts, annual, cat. 13-213. 


Reference Table 68 
Percentage Distribution of Gross Provincial Expenditure 


1962-1978 
Y Tee 
Year Nfld. Eaeal: N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Canada 
(Percentage distribution of total among provinces) 
1962 Woe 0.3 216 1.9 26.2 40.7 4.6 4.7 7.8 9.8 0.2 100.0 
1963....... 1a 0.3 Zao UES, 25.8 40.6 4.5 See 7.9 Se) 0.2 100.0 
1964 alse} 0.3 aS 1.9 26.2 40.9 4.5 4.5 7.8 10.0 0.2 100.0 
1965s 13 0.3 2.4 We 26.2 40.8 4.4 4.5 7.8 10.2 Or2 100.0 
1966 ... 1.3 0.3 2.4 1.9 26.0 40.8 4.2 4.8 8.0 10.2 0.2 100.0 
ULSI, oye ae 1.3 0.3 2.4 1.9 26.1 41.3 4.2 4.1 8.0 10.4 0.2 100.0 
1968 ... is! 0.3 2.4 1.9 PISS 41.6 4.3 3.9 8.1 10.4 0.2 100.0 
WOOO Fee nae 123 O73 28) Wee ZOE 41.7 4.2 3.8 8.4 10.7 0.2 100.0 
10) 1.4 03 2.6 1.9 25,3 41.8 4.2 3.0 8.3 10.5 0.3 100.0 
OWE cect nee 1.4 0.3 Pals) 1.9 24.8 41.9 4.2 3.7 8.4 10.8 0.2 100.0 
ISN Gee ete ike 0.3 BS) ics! 24.7 42.0 4.1 3.4 8.5 Wale 0.3 100.0 
Rie VAS ice, cere 1.3 0.3 Zao ies, 23.9 41.1 4.2 3.8 9.0 ilalaeh, 0.3 100.0 
Wo fr See ete 1.3 Ors 2.4 1.9 23:6 40.1 41 4.2 10.5 il iete 0.3 100.0 
NO Spree east s 1.3 0.3 2.4 leo 23.6 39.4 4.1 4.2 ke 11.3 0.3 100.0 
OO ees: 1:3 0.3 2.4 ig 23.8 39.1 4.1 4.1 iO) ets 0.2 100.0 
VO lag ee Uae: 0.3 2.4 1.8 23.5 38.9 4.0 4.0 Teo Wil) Og 100.0 
UHR Sh sca: thet sec 1.3 OFS 2.4 las) 23.9 38.2 3.9 4.1 ales) lake 0.3 100.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, Provincial Economic Accounts. 
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Reference Table 69 
Local Government Revenues 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 -— 1979 
Transfers 
Years Transfers from other Capital 
and Direct Indirect Investment from levels of consumption Total 
quarters taxes taxes income persons government allowances revenues 
D 40073 40082 40077 40102 
40311 40320 40315 40340 
(Millions of dollars) 
SKY Soe ane eee a 5 360 58 3 101 59 586 
Ee se 6 403 59 4 129 68 669 
ICYANC ae ea eee oe 6 445 54 4 157, 74 740 
OED OM pee i cea dias so 7 499 58 4 172 81 821 
(C551 a eee Re — 608 25 14 199 102 945 
ODORS ett, canes se vse? — 700 23 14 218 113 1,068 
OSGeo Coc can ed = 758 24 18 245 122 AGH 
IE ot eae ae — 829 21 16 261 128 teZ00) 
NOOO e thio — 902 14 19 334 138 1,407 
ODOM Rocca tae: = 1,024 20 24 371 Wey 109% 
DO Me ociesstecscthcd = 1,148 20 26 468 163 1,825 
NO DSRS totes. crcssweeee — 1,264 23 28 568 174 2,057 
TICS oak see ee nen = 1,444 24 Si 646 187 2,332 
NOS ORF eter. 3c seven — 1,593 26 34 746 200 2,099 
Se eee — AO 28 41 874 Ale 2,856 
HOO 2A ewe aie tek — 1,835 31 47 i Ors 229 3,249 
MOOS eee ke etess tates — 1,953 39 44 1,200 250 3,486 
HOG Apert ier si ts.3.88 — 2,026 52 50 1,342 268 3,738 
NOG Dice sceccs see cee nde — Paes 58 58 1,514 299 4,160 
NOOO eee esiccees te = 2,477 79 64 1,868 336 4,824 
OG foe eet Selassie tte: = ZOO 95 74 PP? 364 5,420 
HOCB Mere edi xan — 3,095 105 65 2,354 393 6,012 
ICTS Ry caked an 5 ene ere — 3,462 2s) 56 2,995 450 6,662 
OIG) ties eee or ccc — 3,758 116 64 3, 192 500 7,630 
‘IRCIE Fa sce eee 2 — 4,002 140 68 3,583 538 8,331 
MOE Stes char ciscnccttes — 4,378 153 Tha, 4,069 612 9,283 
ISIS «ON sees Cee — 4,651 170 78 4,501 683 10,083 
HOA Weakeediesa to 3 mae 5,145 187 75 5,308 840 ia felets) 
CWS ocean eee een — 6,013 223 81 6,703 986 14,006 
HO Out Oe tres | eae = 7,186 271 99 7,367 Ue ies 16,044 
SAE So eee ed == 7,914 283 107 8,968 1,244 18,516 
OMOUe ee res Leas = 8,570 317 Wwe 9,560 1,441 20,003 
CEASE oe eens == 9,132 S5o 122 11,414 1,662 22,685 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
Ht ibseetencnten SNe, — 7,900 288 104 9,672 1,188 19,152 
UE eee — 7,912 276 104 8,696 1,220 18,208 
LE Senet — 7,920 284 108 8,472 1,260 18,044 
es rte ees — 7,924 284 112 9,032 1,308 18,660 
—_ 8,556 292 112 8,932 1,360 19;252 
— 8,568 304 112 9,340 1,412 19,736 
_ 8,576 312 116 9,744 1,468 20,216 
_ 8,580 360 120 10,224 1,524 20,808 
a= 9,124 340 120 9,728 1,576 20,888 
— 9,132 352 120 9,892 1,636 21,132 
— 9,136 352 120 15,000 1,692 26,300 
—_ 9,136 376 128 11,036 1,744 22,420 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 70 
Local Government Expenditures 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 - 1979 

Years Goods Transfers Interest Transfers to Gross Deficit(-) 

and and to on the other levels capital Total or 

quarters services persons public debt of government formation expenditures surplus 

40115 40120 40134 40159 40171 

D 40353 40359 40372 40397 40409 
(Millions of dollars) 

WGA AE ore sens tee 424 19 38 7 ws 605 —19 

IGAG weer ee. are 508 21 Si7/ 9 GZ UT — 58 

N94 OPE cee cee 578 23 39 10 Wee: 823 — 83 

TOS ORR rs. tee seer 614 24 42 14 222 913 —92 

TOS tieaer.. scare ee 707 28 45 13 301 1,094 — 149 

O95 Zee es ee eres 803 34 53 13 364 1,267 — 199 

NOS GRE hs... cee 864 38 61 1S 364 1,342 —175 

UC LeV:) 8 Re eeeenee arene 990 44 74 15 411 1,534 —279 

IOS Siw eat eee 1,094 41 84 22 436 1,677 —270 

195 O Peet eee a 40 101 18 493 1,873 — 282 

OSes ero ee eee 1,357 45 127 28 553 2,110 — 285 

SAS fay a hath eee eens eB 1,514 54 143 17 590 2,318 —261 

1O5 9 Rete a rot an cen 1,682 65 169 24 644 2,581 — 249 

1. OC 0 see eine 1,869 7683 197 17 671 2,827 — 228 

OGM tree ee 1,968 79 223 34 680 2,984 — 128 

1962 ieee 2,174 84 251 28 847 3,384 — 135 

1S OSE er eee 2,313 86 266 33 926 3,684 — 198 

TIGA tees. ! eens 2,635 85 294 31 834 3,879 — 141 

HOG OR Eee e crenie 3,015 88 333 37 1,054 4,527 — 367 

NOG ORE ce cae 3,399 93 SG oil 1,235 Salon — 327 

LOG geen eee 3,88 1 102 430 70 1,274 3), AST — 337 

NOG8 Rael aed 4,438 133 475 64 1,338 6,448 — 436 

196 Oye eee 5,142 143 516 66 1,337 7,204 — 542 

LO LOMPere ee: ere ee 5,803 218 595 64 1,425 8,100 —470 

LAS Ys hie ao eRe ay 2 6,277 260 695 64 1,550 8,846 —515 

UVP xd 2 eR eee 6,836 246 721 69 1,582 9,454 —171 

LOS ae eee en AOE 250 825 60 1,676 10,568 — 485 

9 CAPR eR ee sae 9,072 216 873 61 Zaloe 12,374 —819 

LSS eee ceca 10,801 Zon 943 70 2,503 14,574 — 568 

IO TGS Bask cee 12,666 272 1,143 Wat 2,673 16,825 —781 

ULE HATE nc eee Rees 14,204 259 WUE 68 2,940 18,743 —227 

OO. eco 179i 285 1,385 63 3,044 20,568 — 565 

197 ORR er) 2 W293 316 1;525 67 3,298 22,499 186 

(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

WO False tes, cet eee 13,404 260 1,248 68 2,764 17,744 1,408 
[eee red See 14,104 256 1,192 88 2,940 18,580 — 372 
Rete ee A oe 14,492 260 1,284 72 3,008 19,116 — 1,072 
IVE eres hoe 14,816 260 1,364 44 3,048 19,532 — 872 

1978) een eee 15,044 256 1,328 72 2,912 19,612 — 360 
Hines 5 ence oe 15,592 304 1,362 68 3,044 20,360 —624 
Le kote ree. 16,300 292 1,256 64 SLO 20,984 —768 
[Vee nee eh. 16,228 288 1,604 48 3,148 21,316 — 508 

HES ITAS Yl va oaathaceseece nner 16,452 296 1,488 76 3,216 21,528 —640 
I eens ae eeoe 328 1,508 ie 3,284 22,444 — 1,312 
(LSE Seine 17,820 320 1,472 68 3,328 23,008 3,292 
IVE er eee 17,648 320 1,632 52 3,364 23,016 — 596 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 71 

Hospital Revenues and Expenditures 

National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 
1947 — 1979 


Revenues Expenditures 
Transfers Interest Gross 
Years Invest- from other Transfers Capital Goods on the capital Total Deficit(-) 
and ment levels of from consumption Total and public forma- expendi- or 
quarters income government persons allowances revenues services debt tion tures surplus 
D 40083 40078 40103 40116 40555 40160 40172 
40321 40316 40341 40354 40558 40398 40410 
(Millions of dollars) 
NOG kee. 2 713 2 46 763 614 15 150 779 —16 
HOG2 elena 2 195 3 49 849 683 16 158 857 —8 
SG, ee 3 852 3 54 912 783 18 152 953 —41 
HOGA eet 3 966 3 58 1,030 886 19 149 1,054 —24 
HOGS Heer es, 5. 3 ipnoo 3 65 1,206 1,007 19 150 1,176 30 
HOGG eek 4 1,295 3 iS UBS Us Le 21 191 1,389 —14 
NOG (ewes. ec. 4 1,535 3 79 1,621 1,386 2 198 1,605 16 
HOGS penne 4 Waits 3 85 1,866 1,625 22 2h, 1,864 2 
NO69) ne 4 2,014 4 93 2 Wie 1,874 24 213 Bl 4 
NOT Orie 5 2,328 4 104 2,441 PSH 34 224 2,395 46 
Oil eechce eect 5 2,529 4 115 2,653 2,397 33 241 2,671 — 18 
HOS: Bese ects 6 2,932 4 125 3,067 2,672 36 223 2,931 136 
Ae ieee eee 7 She 4 140 3,323 3,044 41 255 3,340 —17 
NOVA tent ee 11 3,996 4 164 4,175 3,754 46 293 4,093 82 
NOMS ene 10 4,800 4 186 5,000 4,564 51 308 4,923 Ui 
NOMO ree eee 15 5,653 12 207 5,887 5,465 61 346 5,872 aie) 
WOW eos csks ve 6,284 12 226 6,539 5,962 64 346 6,372 167 
UQIAS hea eee 18 6,701 12 256 6,987 6,525 68 400 6,993 —6 
ISAS 18 7,340 12 289 7,659 7,146 72 447 7,665 —6 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
NO TATe Wee ese 16 6,948 12 216 7,192 5,720 64 332 6,116 1,076 
[ae ites 16 5,860 12 224 6,112 5,960 60 344 6,364 —252 
LU estbsseet 16 6,216 12 228 6,472 6,008 68 348 6,424 48 
IV ee: 20 6,112 12 236 6,380 6, 160 64 360 6,584 —204 
HOON oe 16 6,292 12 244 6,564 6,248 68 384 6,700 — 136 
perce tee 20 6,552 12 252 6,836 6,464 64 408 6,936 — 100 
leeks 16 7,000 12 260 7,288 6,584 68 392 7,044 244 
IV eet 20 6,960 12 268 7,260 6,804 72 416 292 —32 
IASI eee 16 7,160 12 276 7,464 6,880 72 424 7,376 88 
Laveen d oom 20 7,220 12 284 7,536 7,032 68 440 7,540 —4 
eee ee 16 7,468 12 292 7,788 7,232 2. 460 7,764 24 
Vitec e 20 U2 12 304 7,848 7,440 76 464 7,980 — 132 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 74 
Government of Canada 


Statement of Financial Transactions 


Summary 


(Fiscal year ended March 31) 


1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 
(Millions of dollars) 
| Budgetary transactions 
A Revenues 14,155 14,717 16,344 18,821 21,826 28,067 29,956 32,635 32,866 35,215 
B Expenditures —13,662 —15,089 -—17,046 | —19,792 —23,231 -—29,717 —35,284 -—38,728 -—42,966 —-47,318 
Surplus or deficit (—) 493 — 372 —702 —971 — 1,405 — 1,650 — 5,328 —6,093 -—10,100 —12,103 
Il Non-budgetary transactions 
A Loans, investments and 
advances — 1,091 — 1,341 — 1,627 — 1,183 — 1,261 — 1,935 — 2,869 — 2,109 — 1,780 — 1,053 
B Annuity, insurance and pension 
accounts TAN: 609 303 523 749 1,441 1,822 2,053 2,267 2,377 
C Other transactions 185 112 688 378 455 102 1,782 760 1,343 — 160 
Net source or requirement (-) — 195 —620 — 636 — 282 —57 — 392 735 704 1,830 1,164 
Financial requirements (excluding 
foreign exchange) 298 — 992 — 1,338 — 1,253 — 1,462 — 2,042 —4,593 — 5,389 —8,270 —10,939 
Ill Foreign exchange transactions —452 — 1,431 — 700 — 130 76 496 — 186 1,122 1,007 4,088 
Total financial requirements!) — 154 — 2,423 — 2,038 — 1,383 — 1,386 — 1,546 —4,779 — 4,267 —7,263 —6,851 
IV Unmatured debt transactions'?) 390 2,854 2,360 1,782 197 3,940 4,627 4,812 8,172 8,778 
Change in cash balance) 236 431 322 399 —1,189 2,394 = 152 545 909 1,927 
V Level of cash balance at end of 
period 847 1,278 1,600 1,999 810 3,204 3,052 3,597 4,506 6,433 
Canadian dollar balance 824 1,256 1,582 1,984 801 3,186 3,037 3,580 4,487 6,374 


“) Cash requirement (-). 


(2) Excluding change in unmatured debt outstanding payable in foreign currency. 


(3) Cash decrease (-). 


Note: Figures for the years 1973 to 1979 reflect loan write-offs in the years in which the funds were expended rather than in the years in which the write-offs 
occurred. In addition, the government contribution to the Unemployment Insurance Account is treated for these years on a current basis. Undisbursed 
balances of appropriations to special accounts are eliminated and the unamortized portion of flotation costs of marketable bonds and Canada Savings Bonds 
is recorded as a charge to budgetary expenditure in the year in which the cost was incurred. Figures for 1970 to 1972 are thus not on a strictly consistent 


basis with figures for 1973 to 1979. For all years the old age security transactions are treated as budgetary. 
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Reference Table 74 (continued) 
Government of Canada 

Statement of Financial Transactions 
Detailed 

(Fiscal year ended March 31) 


1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 
(Millions of dollars) 
| Budgetary transactions 
A Revenues 
Personal income tax ................ 5,588 6,395 7,227 8,378 9,226 11,710 12,709 14,620 13,440 14,048 
Corporate income tax ................ 2,839 2,426 2,396 2,920 3,710 4,836 5,748 5,377 5,828 6,262 
Other direct taxes oe 349 378 420 353 338 434 493 451 503 568 
SAlESiL ANA Rr oo css 2,294 2,281 2,653 3,052 3,590 3,866 Si515 3,929 4,427 4,729 
Other indirect taxes oo... UnrAils 1,779 1,984 2,220 2,765 4,640 4,628 4,778 4,762 5,045 
Non-tax revenues 02... 1,370 1,458 1,664 1,898 2,197 2,581 2,863 3,480 3,906 4,563 
MOtalirevenueS cn. 6. oe eee 14,155 14,717 16,344 18,821 21,826 28,067 29,956 32,635 32,866 35,215 
B Expenditures 
Health and welfare... 4,155 4,831 5,596 7,047 8,135 10,286 12,534 13,873 14,773 16,642 
Economic development and 

SUPPONL Ere ene ee tee ae ee 1,776 1,857 2,167 2,469 2,958 4,344 5,802 531183 5,533 5,293 
PUbTCeD IVa ee : eal 1,920 2,137 2,301 2,566 3,239 3,972 4,721 5,550 7,058 
Delencennee nS e-05 ene PR PANG} 2,183 2,263 2,367 2,775 3,163 3,632 4,161 4,627 4,999 
Fiscal transfer payments to 

POTOVIMCCS aticne ot ee Fi ex he 820 1,086 1,245 1,304 1,678 2,399 2,378 2,966 3,101 2,921 
Transportation and communi- 

CATION Seeman ene. te, ce 893 940 1,023 U2 il7/ 1,691 PPG 2160 2,658 2,910 3,131 
General government services.... S15 of9 694 840 991 1,280 1,507 1,687 1,969 2,134 
Internal overhead |... 639 685 698 798 728 889 990 1,104 1,308 1,451 
Education assistance ................ 315 463 561 588 617 641 701 872 1,402 1,666 
Culture and recreation............... 376 263 348 457 615 638 681 713 883 1,063 
TOVeignrattalSs.ve. tee ee eee. 243 282 314 404 477 625 730 790 910 960 

Total expenditures .00..0.0..c. 13,662 15,089 17,046 19,792 23,231 CASITA 35,284 38,728 42,966 47,318 
Budgetary surplus or deficit(-)........ 493 —372 —702 =97 | — 1,405 — 1,650 — 5,328 —6,093 —10,100 —12,103 


“) Includes additional interest in respect of the Public Service, the Canadian Forces and the R.C.M.P. Superannuation accounts from 1970-71 to 1978-79. 
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Reference Table 74 (continued) 
Government of Canada 


Statement of Financial Transactions 


Detailed 


(Fiscal year ended March 31) 


1970 


Il Non-budgetary transactions 


A Loans, investments and advan- 


ces 


Crown corporations and agen- 


cies 

Lending institutions .... 

Central Mortgage and Hou- 
sing Corporation : 

Export Development Corpo- 


Federal Business Develop- 
ment Bank APA eae 
Municipal Development Loan 


Corporation 


All other Crown corporations .. 


Aig Gana dimewuecceete errs ee 
Atomic Energy of Canada .. 
Canadian National Railways 
Petro-Canada.......... shee eas 
Other Tre we sas oeeeeeen meee uate 


Other loans ... 


Finance-employment loans .. 
Regional Economic Expan- 
sion Eee ee, 
Canada Development Cor- 
poration, Seacbracthe oan 
Loans to developing coun- 
tries Ge eat 
Other .. 


Total loans, investments and 


advances . 


B Annuity, insurance and pension 


accounts 

Canada Pension Plan ........... 

Unemployment insurance 
account 


Superannuation accounts. 
Government annuities .. 
Other 


Total annuity, insurance and pen- 


sion accounts 


C Other transactions 


Interest and matured debt 

Accounts payable and 
accrued salaries 

Cash in transit . Fe 

Outstanding cheques, war- 
rants and money orders 

Provincial tax collection 
account 

Other 


Total other transactions 


Total non-budgetary requirements 
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— 1,091 


1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 
(Millions of dollars) 
(—698) (—794) (—633) (—676) (—1,060) (—1,898) (—1,612) (—1,134) (—626) 
— 596 — 656 —475 —375 —735 — 1,058 — 837 — 532 —52 
—81 —118 — 124 —141 —93 —357 —202 —84 —51 
—49 = 30 —483 — 170 — 243 —297 —277 —297 —267 
— — — _ — — 197 —307 —241 — 267 
9 i) fe) 10 11 11 11 10 11 
19 i — — — — a 10 _— 
(— 401) (— 431) (—70) (— 225) (— 439) (—599) (—427) (—320) (— 369) 
—111 = 27, 14 — — 145 8} 83 3 —341 
— 161 —112 —41 la —27 — 34 —92 — 130 — 122 
—93 — 202 2 —205 — 143 —213 —40 —99 385 
— = -— a —237 —257 — 150 — 280 
— 36 — 90 —45 —31 — 124 —118 —121 56 —11 
(—242) (—402) (— 480) (— 360) (— 436) (—372) (—70) (— 326) (—58) 
—12 — 139 — 135 — 108 —67 —47 45 14 8 
—77 — 32 —64 —61 —52 —29 —17 4 —2 
— —25 — 162 —75 —50 — —10 = — 
—114 — 143 —117 —141 —179 —215 — 162 — 198 — 239 
—39 —63 —2 25 — 88 —81 74 — 146 175 
— 1,341 — 1,627 — 1,183 — 1,261 — 1,935 — 2,869 — 2,109 — 1,780 — 1,053 
49 32 43 41 5s 76 98 93 124 
—131 —459 — 370 —282 136 234 276 261 PAT 
688 728 851 988 1,220 1,448 1,580 1,749 1,799 
—8 —10 —13 —19 —21 —10 —1 -—9 —10 
11 12 12 21 Bs} 74 100 Whe 193 
609 303 523 749 1,441 1,822 2,053 2,267 230 
245 320 349 294 455 667 696 904 — 509 
—15 81 105 444 — 109 —33 623 —521 214 
— 133 71 —104 — 854 —72 665 — 169 — 188 3 
121 1331 16 539 5 366 — 361 632 — 243 
—88 130 8 —44 — 196 67 —121 330 366 
—18 —45 4 76 19 50 92 186 9 
112 688 378 455 102 1,782 760 1,343 — 160 
—620 — 636 — 282 — 57) —392 735 704 1,830 1,164 


Reference Table 74 (continued) 
Government of Canada 

Statement of Financial Transactions 
Detailed 

(Fiscal year ended March 31) 


1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1O75 1976 1977 1978 iA) 


(Millions of dollars) 


lll Foreign exchange transactions 
Source or requirement (—) 


Exchange fund account..............  —353 — 1,358 — 938 — 125 175 673 39 1,537 248 —2,376 
International Monetary Fund 
SUDOSCHIPUONS Hs. cascrecttssstesee —17 — 349 i —51 — 105 44 —89 110 —310 — 482 
Notesipayable ............0..0.0-- — 188 271 115 103 137 —74 73 — 364 260 690 
Other international organiza- 
tions 
Subscriptions, advances and 
JOAINS steerer ee es —31 — 28 —51 — 107 — 125 — 141 — 158 — 265 —252 —276 
Nolesipayablem =... ee. —34 —8 26 52 70 44 —23 106 73 103 
Unmatured debt payable in 
LOFEIGNICUTTENCY fay.0.. a 5 —110 —2 —2 —76 — 50 —28 —2 855 6,186 
Special Drawing Rights .............. 134 119 Walre — — _— _— — 133 243 
Columbia River Treaty ....0.0......... 32 32 26 _ — = — = = = 
Total foreign exchange transactions.. —452 — 1,431 —700 — 130 76 496 — 186 1,122 1,007 4,088 


IV Unmatured debt transactions 
Increase or decrease (-) 


Marketable bonds... —10 631 363 36 93 672 1197 2,265 3,439 8,146 
NireasunysbillSten.... nce a oe, 55 840 95 460 615 725 865 1,760 3,040 2,240 
Canada Savings Bonds .............. 410 1,226 1,907 207 — 583 2,509 2,602 787 1,707 1,236 
Securities issued to Canada 
Pension Plan ........ Paes oe 4 5 7 G 8 9 10 10 12 12 
Notes and loans payable in 

TOFeIQN CUIENCIES®........--....02. — — — — — — - — 850 3,390 

Less: ‘ 

Unmatured debt payable in 

TONelOn CULTENCY a..c noe. -—5 110 Zi 2 76 50 28 2 — 855 —6,186 
Canada Savings Bonds held for 

CIMDIOV ECCS ites, crkeatyeaneescenies —3 — 1 —8 —4 —13 —1 —5 —7 —15 
Securities issued to Canada 

PENSIONIPIAN t.----et eee ee —4 —5 —7 —7 —8 —9 —10 —10 —12 —12 
Securities investment ac- 

COUNT eee crea ae ee = oy 47 —8 15 _ = —4 3 =2 == (}6' 
Total unmatured debt transactions .... 390 2,854 2,360 1,782 197 3,940 4,627 4,812 8,172 8,778 
V Level of cash balance at end of 

period 
In Canadian dollars .... Rm: 824 1,256 1,582 1,984 801 3,186 3,037 3,580 4,487 6,374 
In foreign currency 0.0.00... 23 22 18 15 9 18 15 17 19 59 


() Including investments held for retirement of unmatured debt. 
Source: Public Accounts and Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 76 
Allocation of Revenues from Own Sources, by Levels of Government 


1945 — 1979 
Revenues from own sources'’) Percentage distribution 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) f 
Year Federal Provincial Local Total Federal Prowicel el 
(a) + (b) + (c) (a) + (d) (b) + (d) (c) + (d) 
(Millions of dollars) 

OAS een ee 2,385 538 415 3,338 Ra 16.1 12.4 
194 G eee en 2,555 619 440 3,614 10). 7/ TAA 12.2 
OZ eran Si eee 2,696 780 485 3,961 68.1 19.7 1222 
OAS Rese Ak 2,681 879 540 4,100 65.4 21.4 le 
1 OAS elie ates then 2,659 925 583 4,167 63.8 22.2 14.0 
O50 Miter tee erie os 2,972 ONS 649 4,634 64.1 21.9 14.0 
one Cee aes 4,113 1,194 746 6,053 67.9 19.7 WAS: 
lOS2 Sree ees 4,492 1,320 850 6,662 67.4 19.8 12.8 
105 Seeman eek 4,563 1,410 922 6,895 66.2 20.4 13.4 
OSA ee te ts 4,344 1,481 994 6,819 63.7 Zale 14.6 
195 Seem enna 4,745 1,640 1,073 7,458 63.6 22.0 14.4 
195 OMe ae ke a. 5,411 1,865 1,220 8,496 63.7 22.0 14.4 
US YG acre ee egee 5,455 2,075 18357 8,887 61.4 23.3 1593 
OSG mesures rc) Ss roy hey} 2,216 1,489 8,868 58.2 25.0 16.8 
URE stare eee 5,871 2,489 1,686 10,046 58.4 24.8 16.8 
TOGO Ee ae, 6,228 2,629 1,853 10,710 58.2 24.5 WAS 
OG TR ee 6,473 2,860 1,982 11,315 Mh Zoe as 
LOG 2 Renae oa: 6,899 3,396 2,142 12,437 GES Paes: Whe 
LOGS Sree 7,323 3,639 2,286 13,248 Says: PUSS WES 
HOGA Me se 8,355 4,189 2,396 14,940 55.9 28.0 16.0 
TOC Ome ee ee sh 9,095 4,949!) 2,646 16,690 54.5 29.7 15.9 
HOG ORs eet # 9,984 5,782 2,956 18,722 She 30.9 15.8 
LOO [ere eke 10,906 6,782 3,298 20,986 52.0 32.3 WSS 
LOG SMe 12,218 7,966 3,658 23,842 Silee 33.4 1556 
HOO OW seems 14,490 9,293 4,067 27,850 52.0 33.4 14.6 
OO Ree peta. 15,528 10,548 4,438 30,514 ~ 60.9 34.6 14.5 
SA) see eee 17,241 11,744 4,748 33,733 51.1 34.8 14.1 
OZ een es tke: 19,560 13,253 5,214 38,027 51.4 34.9 13.7 
SWABS wc ponerse 22,809 15,880 5,582 44,271 Site 35.9 12.6 
OARS ene Os 29,978 20,039 6,247 56,264 53.3 35.6 aA: 
ISAS. eee eee 31,703 PASS: 7,303 61,259 51.8 36.3 11.9 
HOMO ewe enti 35,437 26,014 8,677 70,128 50.5 Sima 12.4 
US Ate sonttnce pete 36, 146 30,954 9,548 76,648 47.2 40.4 1225 
ORG ware et, 37,644 35,216 10,443 83,303 45.2 42.3 WAS 
SIZAS a oe ea een 43,269 39,525 U2 76 I 94,065 46.0 42.0 12.0 
CASIO haere. 22,726 15,880 5,582 44,188 Sit-4 35.9 12.6 
OTA eee 28,360 20,039 6,247 54,646 51.9 36.7 11.4 
TY ccocenennseens: 30,582 2x Passe 7,303 60, 138 50.9 37.0 V4 
WAS) eee BAN 26,014 8,677 69,428 50.0 31.5 iZs 
Ae dean? 35,670 30,954 9,548 76,172 46.8 40.6 12.5 
USHAEHS) scope eteanscces 37,350 35,216 10,443 83,009 45.0 42.4 12.6 
HO 7. Oto) Beas ree a 42,541 39,525 eral SIS ESRI 45.6 42.3 12a 


\) Tax rental payments are assumed to be a provincial revenue from own sources and have been deducted from ‘‘federal revenues from own sources”’. 

2) The value of the federal tax abatements in Quebec, introduced in 1965 under the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act (contracting-out 
arrangements), is included as a provincial revenue from own sources. 

(3) Revenues excluding federal oil export tax. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Vol. 1, The Annual Estimates 1926-1974, cat. 13-531; and National Income and 

Expenditure Accounts, cat. 13-001. 
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Reference Table 77 
Intergovernmental Transfers 


1945 - 1979 
Total 
Transfers from Revenue from own sources Federal transfers transfers 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) (h) (i) (j) (k) 
Federal Federal Provincial Local Federal _— Provin- Local Asa % of To To Received by 
to to to to cial federal provinces local local 
Year provincial local local provincial revenues asa % of govern- governments 
govern- govern- govern- govern- provincial ments asa % of 
ments\) ments ments ments revenues asa % of local 
local revenues 
((a) + (b)) revenues ((b) + (c)) 
+ (e) (a) + (f) (bb) + (g) + (g) 
D 40374 40375 40376 40378 
(Millions of dollars) 
1945.0. 76 = 63 if 2,385 538 415 Si2 14.1 = 1oe2 
(C46 eee =. 97 = 72) i BROOD 619 440 3.8 WSaze cal 18.0 
WO Ae eine 112 = 101 if 2,696 780 485 4.2 14.4 a= 20.8 
1948 .... 114 = 129 9 2,681 879 540 4.3 13.0 = 23.9 
1949 oo 147 = 7 10 2,659 925 583 S20) og = 26.9 
WSO) 202 1 va 11 ASME Ons 649 6.8 Is 0.2 PAS\ IS) 
OO 205 / 197 13 4,113 1,194 746 5.0 UL 0.3 26.7 
1952 170 3 215 is 4,492 lro2® 850 She 12.9 0.4 25.6 
OSS arene 163 3 242 iis 4,563 1,410 922 316 11.6 0.3 26.6 
19545 eee 164 iz 259 15 4,344 1,481 994 3.8 Ale 0.2 26.3 
1OSopeeece 180 if 327 22 4,745 1,640 1,073 3.9 Wie 0.7 31 
WSIS sssrerne 189 g 362 18 5,411 1,865 1,220 Sul 10.1 OL 30.4 
WI oo 288 16 452 28 5,455 2,075 th SIS/ 5.6 13.9 az 34.5 
(GS Gia aa. 394 23 545 17 Sues 2,216 1,489 8.1 ies Us) 38.1 
SISNS) ca scenene 588 24 622 24 5,871 2,489 1,686 10.4 23.6 1.4 Sore 
19602. 673 82 714 We 6,228 2,629 1,853 Hes Zo. Wei 40.3 
196 Aes: 789 33 841 15 6,473 2,860 1,982 Wate 27.6 lei 44.1 
962 eee 1,010 44 1,063 15 6,899 3,396 2,142 15:3 PT coal Si. 
OG Seer We Wes 52 1,148 17 i323 3,639 2,286 16.0 30.7 2.3 BY) 
1964 ih, WSS) oo 1,289 18 8,355 4,189 2,396 15.0 28.6 Ze 56.0 
(S65eeer Wea 74 1,440 22 9,095 4,949 2,646 Wes 7 27.4 2.8 Oilee 
WO dare ihooG 108 1,760 37 9,984 IS), (hey 2,956 16.7 26.9 SBI/ 63.2 
WISI srcconcess 1,895 97 2,025 56 10,906 6,782 3,298 18.3 27.9 2A) 64.3 
NOGGEees 2,280 92 2,262 40 12,218 7,966 3,658 19.4 28.6 2S 64.4 
19693 2,632 94 Aout 46 14,490 9,293 4,067 18.8 28.3 2.3 63.8 
1970 SUS 94 3,098 44 SOCOM LOO 46 4,438 PAS) eh! 2a TALS 
OW ereeee 4,230 93 3,490 44 17,241 11,744 4,748 Zou 36.0 2.0 (a6 
WOE sconce 4,400 158 3,911 49 1OS6O MIS 253 5,214 2350 Sore 3.0 78.0 
IAS Goh eee 4,694 113 4,388 40 22,809 15,880 5,582 2 29.6 2.0 80.6 
1974 6,013 152 5,156 41 29,978 20,039 6,247 20.6 30.0 2.4 85.0 
NOT Siew oak 143 6,560 50 319703 22,253 7,303 24.2 33.8 2.0 91.8 
1976 8,318 204 7,163 51 35,437 26,014 8,677 24.0 32.0 2.4 84.9 
URW csoncnate 9,615 352 8,616 48 36,146 30,954 9,546 27.6 31.1 3.7 93.9 
VOViSie ee 10,510 347 S213 43 37,644 35,216 10,443 28.8 29.8 3.3 91.5 
VOTO ee ee 11,438 348 11,066 47 43,269 39,525 Were PA fe 28.9 3.1 101.3 


(1) Tax rental payments are assumed to be a “provincial revenue from own sources”’ and are not included in federal transfers to provincial governments. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Vol. 1, The Annual Estimates 1926-1974, cat. 13-531; and National Income and 
Expenditure Accounts, cat. 13-001. 
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Reference Table 78 


Allocations of Revenues After Transfers, by Levels of Government 
1945 — 1979) 
eek eee pe es EE eee 


Revenues after transfers Percentage distribution 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) f 
Year Federal Provincial Local Total Federal Bionnala a 
(a) + (b) + (c) (a) + (d) (b) + (d) (c) + (d) 


(Millions of dollars) 


ey emer 2,309 558 471 3,338 69.2 16.7 14.1 
(ES hae 2,458 644 512 3,614 68.0 17.8 14.2 
1 eee 2,584 798 579 3,961 65.2 20.1 14.6 
fOAS es 2,567 873 660 4,100 62.6 21.3 16.1 
O40 mee 0. 2,512 925 730 4,167 60.3 See 17.5 
Cth ee 2,769 1,055 810 4,634 59.8 22.8 17.5 
ey nen ee 3,906 11215 932 6,053 64.5 20.1 15.4 
Ce ie 4,319 1,288 1,055 6,662 64.8 19.3 15.8 
cee, Ae 4,397 1,346 1,152 6,895 63.8 19.5 16.7 
9548 Oho. 4,178 1,401 1,240 6,819 61.3 20.5 18.2 
1955 Oot. Uke. 4,558 1,515 1,385 7,458 61.1 20.3 18.6 
coe, aon 5,213 1,710 1,573 8,496 61.4 20.1 18.5 
io me 5,151 1,939 1,797 8,887 58.0 21.8 20.2 
Hoe A AES iy 4,746 2,082 2,040 8,868 53.5 23.5 23.0 
A505 Aint. 5,259 2,479 2,308 10,046 52.3 24.7 23.0 
ca ee 5,523 2,605 2,582 10,710 51.6 24.3 24.1 
fOet ae Bae 5,651 2,823 2.841 111315 49.9 24.9 25.1 
6? Ae ee 5,845 3,358 3,234 12,437 47.0 27.0 26.0 
1900, bee it, 6, 154 3,625 3,469 13,248 46.5 27.4 26.2 
Se Nailed a 7,103 4.117 3,720 14,940 47.5 27.6 24.9 
1S ee 8 Ee el 7,664 4,888 4,138 16,690 45.9 29.3 24.8 
iS 0, ee 8,320 5,615 4,787 18,722 44.4 30.0 25.6 
hon 8,914 6,708 5,364 20,986 42.5 32.0 25.6 
a al 9,846 8,024 5,972 23,842 41.3 33.7 25.0 
"ee 11.764 9,470 6,616 27,850 42.2 34.0 23.8 
‘Ee Oe at ee 12,131 10,797 7,586 30,514 39.8 35.4 24.9 
‘V2 Ph Rectal 12,918 12,528 8,287 33,733 38.3 37.1 24.6 
i ee 15,002 13,791 9,234 38,027 39.5 36.3 24.3 
17S Ne 18,002 16,226 10,043 44,2714 40.7 36.7 So 7 
Pore ek tt 23,813 20,937 11,514 56,264 42.3 37.2 20.5 
iin ee 24,033 23,270 13,956 61,259 39.2 38.0 22.8 
ioe 26,915 27,220 15,993 70, 128 38.4 38.8 22.8 
ie ee 26,179 32,001 18,468 76,648 34.2 41.8 24.1 
(378 es 26,787 36,556 19,960 83,303 32.2 43.9 24.0 
ROTO ER Rr 31,483 39,944 22:638 94,065 33.5 42.5 24.4 
fo7shee oo. 17,919 16,226 10,043 44,188 40.6 36.7 22.7 
TOTAQ ENS kL. 22,195 20,937 11,514 54,646 40.6 38.3 ae 
a 22.912 23,270 13,956 60, 138 38.1 38.7 23.2 
TOTS Se as, 26,215 27,220 15,993 69,428 37.8 39.2 23.0 
igen es. 25,703 32,001 18,468 76,172 33.7 42.0 24.2 
WOE 26,493 36,556 19,960 83,009 31.9 44.0 24.0 
BOLO o ocg acca 30,755 39,944 22.638 93,337 33.0 42.8 24.3 


) Transfers between levels of government subtracted from revenues of governments which pay and added to revenues of governments which receive. 

(2) Revenues excluding federal oil export tax. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Vol. 1, The Annual Estimates 1926-1974, cat. 13-531: and National Income and 
Expenditure Accounts, cat. 13-001. 
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Reference Table 79 

Allocation of Expenditures by Levels of Government 
Before and After Transfer Payments 

1926 — 1979" 


Before transfer After transfer Before transfer After transfer 
payments’) payments'9) payments payments 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) 
Total Total Total Total Total Total Total Fed- Provin- Local Fed- Provin- Local 
Years Fed- provin- local Fed- provin- Local govern- eral cial share _ eral cial share 
eral cial eXx- eral cial ex- ment share share share share 
ex- ex- pend- ex- ex- pend- ex- (a)+= (b)+ (c)+ (d)+ (e)+ (f)= 
pend- pend- itures pend- pend- itures pend- (g) (g) (g) (Q) (g) (g) 
itures itures itures itures itures 
(d) + (e) 
+ (f) 
(Millions of dollars) (Per cent) 
Pre-tax 1926 S2A 166 CyB} 306 164 340 810 RISHSH ALONG) 39:9 37.8 202 42,0 
rental era 1927 336 181 342 320 WHT 362 859 SO lecaleal SOS) See 2G ee! 
1928 344 207 347 327 202 369 898 Cosme oal 36.6 8SO:4 meee. Oe lel 
1929 362 240 389 345 234 412 991 SO One 4a. S953 G48 9 2o.O) aio 
1930 389 276 434 364 PATAS) 460 1099 SO 4ameeoad eehey Sei) Be 4018 
1931 409 286 421 353 298 465 1116 86:65 25.6 Sails Ome Oxfam oats 
1932 387 261 399 325 295 427 1047 37.0 24.9 SBal cl ON 28.2 we4Ors 
1933 380 240 336 324 286 346 956 CRI 215311 Sissi Sees) PSS) its 2) 
1934 409 300 See 338 SINS 348 1041 See) tet} GHC OcAOmrO 4 OOEe 
1935 453 307 333 379 369 345 1093 41.4 28.1 30:5) 3457 9S3:85 Soir 
1936 459 297 331 368 BA 348 1087 WP PAS} Cle, SHC) PE CRO 
1937 476 364 333 Sil 448 354 als} 40.6 31.0 20:4 fl Omer oosc mo OEe 
1938 524 394 336 438 457 359 1254 An Sa lea: 26.8 349 364 28.6 
1939 483 382 340 404 436 365 1205 40 lose, 2852 936.5 sOr2 our 
1940 1024 83640) 335 954 378 357 1689 60.6 19.5 193) SG Bee Pal 
1941 1550 354 Soe 1496 384 357 223i, 69:3" 58 14:95 66:9" ~~ 17-2) 16:0 
Tax rental 1942 3680 334 Soe 3615 369 362 4346 84.7 The Wiley kee) 8.5 8.3 
era 1943 4323 359 340 4264 385 Sis 5022 86.1 Wel 6.8 849 ele 7.4 
1944 5283 397 350 5165 414 401 5980 87.5 6.6 5.9 86.4 6.9 6.7 
1945 4217 446 366 4141 466 422 5029 83.9 8.9 TnCum Oe 9.3 8.4 
1946 2800 526 425 2703 55il 497 S/54 74.6 14.0 alse 2259 147 ek2 
1947 2009 685 504 1897 703 598 3198 62:8 ea: VSG 59S 2210) waSan 
1948 1916 864 598 1802 858 718 3378 56:7. 25.6 Wii SSS:3 25:47 Sears 
1949 2175 983 666 2028 983 813 3824 5O.d eos 1 4es 25320 25 u 7 ecine 
1950 2322 1017 741 2119 1059 902 4080 56.9 249 18:2" 451-9) "26:07 S22 
1951 3142 1190 895 2935 V2 1081 5227 60.1 22.8 neal feKse PS P10) 7/ 
1952 4297 1259 1049 4124 1227 1254 6605 65.1 19.1 1559) 62:45 18:6 oso. 
1953 4412 1303 1097 4246 1239 1327 6812 64.8 19.1 isha) ys} 18:2" FAgiS 
1954 4390 1428 1273 4224 1348 1519 7091 (oye) 240), 4] 18.0 59.6 19:0 eZ ee 
1955 4543 1612 1343 4356 1487 1655 7498 60.6 21.5 7A Ooo 19.8 22.1 
1956 4813 1909 1502 4615 1754 1855 8224 SSO one ise) ap Zils 220 
1957 5205 2059 1642 4901 1923 2082 8906 Ora Sal 18i45 55.0792. Ga 2sr4 
1958 5930 2266 1750 Soils 2132 2301 9946 Bey ANS) 1720) 255:45 2 14a aSad 
1959 6210 2502 1935 5598 2492 250i 10647 58:3) 23'5 18:2) 52.6)" 23: 4555220 
1960 6457 2842 2081 5752 2818 2810 11380 Noni SNe 18:37) 501599924: 82 4en 
1961 6883 3141 2110 6061 3104 2969 12134 ey7f PASS) WES FOO) AE BAIS 
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Reference Table 79 (continued) 

Allocation of Expenditures by Levels of Government 

Before and After Transfer Payments 

1926 — 1979”) 

a al, Se ee eee ee 


Before transfer After transfer Before transfer After transfer 


payments(2) payments’) payments payments 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) 
Total Total Total Total Total Total Total Fed- Provin- Local Fed- Provin- Local 
Years Fed- provin- local Fed- provin- Local govern- eral cial share — eral cial share 
eral cial ex- eral cial ex- ment share share share share 
ex- ex- pend- ex- ex- pend- eXx- (a)+  (b)+ (c)+ (d)+ (e)+ (f)+ 
pend- pend- itures pend- pend- ___itures pend- (g) (g) (g) (g) (g) (g) 
itures itures itures itures itures 
(d) + (e) 
+ (f) 


a. ee ee EE ee eee 


(Millions of dollars) (Per cent) 
Post-tax 1962 7406 3452 2277 6352 3414 3369 13135 56.4 26.3 17.3. 48.4 260 256 
rental era 1963 7609 3738 2484 6440 3724 3667 13831 St0)  7A(8) 18.0 466 269 26.5 
1964 8010 4270 2537 6758 4198 3861 14817 54.1 28.8 life li 45:6 eS Cee od 
1965 8551 4949 3013 7120 4888 4505 16513 51.8 30.0 18:25 9431 2916 Seis 
1966 9753 5956 3283 8089 5789 51114 18992 Dil Ae Oued 17.3 426 305 26.9 
1967 10990 7116 3635 8998 7042 =3=5701 21741 SOLIS) {CYR T/ 1627, 41-40? Ao ore 
1968 12229 8022 4094 9857 8080 6408 24345 50;2eool0 ihc) CONG) Se Rey ates 
1969 13469 8974 4609 10743 9151 7158 27052 49.8 33.2 17.0 939.7 33.8 26.5 
1970 15262 10777 4908 11865 11026 8056 30947 49.3 34.8 15:95 38.3 35:6 26/0 
1971 17386 12214 5263 13063 12998 8802 34863 49.9 35.0 ieAP GWA EYES Bh 
1972 20126 13944 5385 15568 14482 9405 39455 SiO) SES Siw SO:5 0 GO4/mmEoEO 
1973 22422 15982 6067 17615 16328 10528 44471 50.4 35.9 UCHS “RMS eleky~ | RIEL T/ 
1974 28869 19387 7066 22704 20285 12333 55322 52:2) 35.0 2: Ome [LO GONE CRS 
1975 35508 24009 7871 27838 25026 14524 67388 S25 ODO Wie CHES asia) GS} 
1976 38793 ZI5NS 9458 30271 28721 16774 75766 Ml 1848)5653 12:50! 037,02) 
1977 43839 31465 9775 33872 32512 18695 85079 sie) 81740) infisy Sys etl | eeu Gg 
1978 49001 34651 11008 38144 35991 20525 94660 Dies = COLO Ue LOE steko) eu ey 
1979 52438 38972 11085 40652 39391 22452 102495 ay) etsh(0) 10.8 39.7 38.4 21.9 
1974(4) 27983 19387 7066 21818 20285 12333 54436 Sile4 aso. 6 1SORP 40s (S7_Be weer, 
1975(4) 33817 24009 7871 26147 25026 14524 65697 Sil: O se GOLO 12 OR Co GO merSos Ime 
1976(4) 37847 27515 9458 29325 28721 16774 74820 50.6 36.8 126 392 384 224 
1977(4) 42916 31465 9775 32949 32512 18695 84156 il Ol tad, 165 SO°2 SS Geese 
1978(4) 48358 34651 11008 37501 35991 20525 94017 51.4 36.9 lii/eeso,9)  \S6.Gmmeonte 
1979(4) 51304 38972 11085 39518 39391 22452 101361 50.6 38.4 OO 39! 0 38:Omeeee 


() Includes conditional, unconditional and other types of transfer payments. 
(2) Transfers between levels of government are attributed to the government who makes them. 
‘3) Transfers between levels of government are subtracted from expenditures of paying government and added to expenditures of recipient government. 
(4) Expenditures excluding federal oil import subsidy. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Vol. 1, The Annual Estimates 1926-1974, cat. 13-531, and National Income and 


Expenditure Accounts, cat. 13-001. 
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Reference Table 80 
Summary of Balance of Payments 


1947 — 1979 
Net capital 
movements 
inflows and 
Balance outflows (—) Special Net 
Merchan- Merchan- Merchan- on Balance Drawing official 
Years dise dise dise goods on Long- Short- Rights monetary 
and exports imports trade Service Service and Net current term term alloca- move- 
quarters (adjusted) (adjusted) balance receipts payments services transfers account forms forms") tions ments(@) 
D 50501 50526 50502 50544 50557 50555 50687 50710 
(Millions of dollars) 
RS POE asec PA TERS 2,005 188 939 1,057 70 —21 49 —721 4 = — 668 
194 Oe 3,030 2,598 432 HONS 1,022 425 26 451 43 —2 = 492 
1949 ...... 2,989 2,696 293 ih Ouls U,, HS hon 26 We —29 —20 = 128 
TOS Oe, 3139 Sh 1S 7 1,019 1,360 — 334 15 —319 610 431 = 722 
USFS) asta 3,950 4,101 — 151 1,102 1,479 — 528 16 —512 666 —98 = 56 
(952e meee 4,339 3,854 485 WZ Die 186 1. 187 455 —605 = Sf 
OS om oem 4,152 4,212 —60 1,216 1,594 — 438 —10 —448 649 — 239 = — 38 
1954 : 3,934 3,916 18 1,191 1,627 —418 —6 —424 599 —51 = 124 
TASISIS) ocnsn-a 4,332 4,543 —211 1,405 1,847 —653 — 34 — 687 414 229 = —44 
OS Geues 4,837 5,565 —728 1,500 2,099 —1,327 —45 —1,372 1,490 —70 = 48 
WD sesenc 4,894 5,488 — 594 1,472 2,278 —1,400 —51 —1,451 1,320 26 — — 105 
Wekeisk bese 4,890 5,066 —176 1,420 2,256 —1,012 —125 —1,137 alos 93 am 109 
oo eae Sy, 1k) SOE — 421 iOS 2,456 —1,374 —113 —1,487 elo 297 = —11 
196OReeee S092 5,540 — 148 1,590 2,549 —1,107 —126 —1,233 929 265 = —39 
1OGieeeee 5,889 By KS ies 1,785 2,764 — 856 —72 — 928 930 290 = 292 
ISG25 ee. 6,387 6,203 184 1,847 2,842 —811 —19 — 830 688 296 = 154 
IOS ee 7,082 6,579 503 1,986 2,982 —493 —28 — 521 637 29 = 145 
1964.33 8,238 TROons 701 2,265 3,376 —410 — 14 —424 750 38 = 364 
9G 8,745 8,627 118 2,437 3,/14 —1,159 29 —1,130 833 455 = 158 
1960ne 10,326 10,102 224 2,719 4,157 —1,214 52 —1,162 1,228 —425 = — 359 
USE Proves 11,338 NOME 566 3025 4,462 —571 72 — 499 1,415 —896 == 20 
1968s he 12,249 1,471 3,070 4,822 — 281 184 —97 1,669 —1,223 = 349 
1969 ee 15,035 14,071 964 3,695 5,719 — 1,060 143 —917 EOS oOo. = 65 
USA) vececer 16,921 13,869 3,052 4,246 6,345 953 153 1,106 1,007 — 583 133 1,663 
WEY Arcee 17,877 Ss 4 2,563 4,304 6,702 165 266 431 664 —318 119 896 
NOV 20,129 18,272 1,857 4,451 6,978 —670 284 — 386 1,688 — 983 Wy 336 
Oi seem: 25,461 22,726 Zee 5251 8,228 — 236 344 108 628 —1,203 = —467 
NDA cer 32,591 30,902 1,689 6,401 10,104 —2,017 557 — 1,460 1,041 443 = 24 
UOWASY 5 nteee 39,011 33,962 —451 6,941 Ui O2Z/ee 5.7, 380 —4,/757 3935 417 — 405 
TSIOASY scrseee 37,995 36,607 1,388 7,606 13,366 —4,372 530 —3,842 7,923: —3,559 = 522 
WOE Saree 44,210 41,473 Pt SVil 8,348 15,801 —4,716 417 —4,299 4,388 —1,510 = — 1,421 
TNSIEAS) erase ByEA}S) || I 49,129 3,382 9,785 18,512 = 5,345 43 —5,302 3279 —1-276 == — 3,299 
HOTS) dae 65, 163 61,178 3,985 11,249 20,873 —5,639 620 —5,019 3,210 3,509 219 1,919 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 
TITAN sce 10,133 9,750 383 1,604 3,665 —1,678 56 —1,622 972 —116 == — 766 
HL a. 11,608 ie ZOO 403 2,234 3,958 —1,321 97 —1,224 lens Gi = —12 
NU eee 10,519 9,818 701 Zrood. 3,932 —701 159 — 542 1,587 —1,397 — 352 
Nee 11,950 10,700 e250 1,980 4,246 —1,016 105 —911 654 — 34 = —291 
OSs eee 11,830 10,750 1,080 1,819 4,141 —1,242 —239 —1,481 875 — 988 = — 1,594 
Meese. IkeHov As) 13,120 455 2,570 4,528 —1,503 99 —1,404 eo —271 a= 576 
Uae 12,417 11,506 ai. 3,095 4,560 — 554 66 — 488 309 —2,407 = — 2,586 
eee 14,689 13,753 936 2,301 5,283 —2,046 117 —1,929 — 156 2,390 — 305 
STASI ayece 15,024 14,508 516 2,158 4,864 —2,190 83 —2,107 222 1,044 219 1,381 
Lee 16,021 15,548 473 2,839 5,154 —1,842 WZ SA 259 PATS) = 738 
Meee 15,939 14,558 1,381 3,603 5,146 — 162 Nae 1k) 960 —668 — 307 
IV... 18,179 16,564 1,615 2,649 5,709 —1,445 189 —1,256 — 234 983 = — 507 


) Includes net errors and omissions. 


2) Net official monetary movements include transactions in official international reserves and official monetary liabilities. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Reference Table 81 

Bilateral Payments Balance with the United States 

1947 — 1979 
Se ee ee eee 


Net capital movements 
inflows and outflows (—) 


Years Merchandise Balance on Balance on 

and trade goods and current Long-term Short-term 

quarters balance services account forms forms Net balance 
D 51687 51688 


(Millions of dollar) 


1 ae ah ee SN — 890 — 1,115 — 1,134 — 158 =15 — 1,297 
NDA Baer eres ee: — 289 —of4 — 393 126 —15 — 282 
RS YANG cae Ae ee aera — 378 —575 ==(5{0))) 116 —52 — 537 
USO) 08 2 renee eee —50 — 369 — 385 625 220 460 
INS23).1 pejaecenelemny sane —520 —922 —945 560 —66 —451 
Sy. eee —473 —791 — 830 387 — 104 — 547 
VOB SMe en cece tens, — 590 — 869 — 907 440 —75 —542 
RS IEVD 5 ae See Oe a —440 —762 — 800 395 54 —351 
VOSS Mery een at. —685 —981 — 1,029 209 Were —693 
NOS CRE re cess. — 1,167 — 1,583 — 1,650 1,034 — 167 —783 
INSEE, .\uaaee Uc a ean — 947 = 1497 — 1,579 963 — 263 —879 
ODO Rp eye tne eve cvs — 532 — 1,109 — 1,167 950 —16 — 233 
LODO eer were eee... — 536 — 1,149 — 1,221 927 68 —226 
NOGO eee sere soaks —673 — 1,266 — 1,359 746 IZ — 486 
Soh cee ae ae = 615 — 1,257 — 1,341 953 205 — 183 
USIS}2) Rs eee — 438 — 1,019 — 1,092 680 536 124 
OOS ether... — 488 — 1,070 — 1,148 843 —49 —354 
IA) s¥ ea — 808 — 1,565 — 1,635 943 580 —112 
| OO OMe anette — 1,041 — 1,883 — 1,937 1,074 — 398 — 1,261 
OG O meee aes. — 993 — 2,001 — 2,030 1,393 —291 — 928 
MOG TAR ee eee, — 569 — 1,301 — 1,342 sshl7/ —265 — 290 
1 GOGteree paca he. 389 —744 =47 ikea —639 —235 
196 O arenes te aceon 472 —87/7 — 845 1,669 —239 585 
NOOR rn ec nce Se eae = T/ — 165 989 47 871 
TERI classe ea eee 1,445 —215 — 86 877 1,867 2,658 
Oat etre: dee ilys) 18} —272 = 137 1,059 —201 UZ 
NOV Sire eee en et: 1,242 — 930 — 834 1,134 —605 — 305 
NO Aree teeter, 1,001 — 1,639 — 1,530 ilfekexs) 1,628 iiss 
NGS eis, fc eed oe Sa — 1,125 — 4,903 —4,810 3,292 2,104 586 
URS AS hss Aen eee ee 519 —4,165 — 4,090 4,536 —1 432 
USTATE. nec sees eens 1,509 — 4,205 — 4,158 2,322 156 — 1,680 
OW Gir teeta ke wrench. CeO — 4,838 —4,768 2,856 1,638 —2/4 
HOO Meme caret: 214 —7,/07 —7,639 1,931 3,597 SPA 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 

TOS eee terres iets aR 221 MOOS — 1,325 554 113 —658 
Rae unatt Lise — 108 — 1,461 — 1,439 444 96 —899 

| ec, aaeaeee, eae 548 —479 — 469 Ti2 — 1,338 — 1,035 

[Vee ee 848 —931 —925 Doe 1,285 912 
UST Re hil hace neh eee ae 1,018 —750 —736 789 867 920 
serene eet en — 1,550 — 1,524 1,065 —37 — 496 
URE Ae: 600 —641 —630 493 204 67 

Vee ee eos 510 — 1,897 — 1,878 509 604 =/65 

REV ASH he eevee ree Sil —2,112 — 2,093 185 2,621 TAS 
eg Bo Oe. — 2,209 —2,196 62 140 — 1994 

Weer ecemeree eae 81 — 1,324 — 1,313 1,063 — 994 = 1,244 

1), ee ae oe 454 —?2,062 — 2,037 621 1,830 414 


Note: Since errors and omissions are excluded, the regional breakdown of Canada's balance of international payments will not equal the total for transactions 


with all countries. : 
Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Reference Table 82 
Bilateral Payments Balance with the Rest of the World 


1947 — 1979 
Net capital movements 
inflows and outflows(— ) Special 
Years Merchandise Balance on Balance on Drawing 
and trade goods and current Long-term Short-term Rights 
quarters balance services account forms forms allocations Net balance 
(Millions of dollars) 
1947 ae 1,078 1,147 1,183 — 563 g _ 629 
LGA Chee ee fee 721 US 844 — 83 13 = 774 
1949 or 671 702 778 — 145 32 = 665 
1950 57 5 66 —15 110 = 161 
1951 369 356 433 106 —94 = 445 
1952 958 977 ARO 68 —112 == 973 
1953 530 431 459 209 ie = 670 
1954 458 344 376 204 —35 = 545 
1955 474 328 342 205 72 619 
1956 439 256 278 456 73 708 
1957 353 97 128 Sheil 47 = 532 
MEINE). cosessbonanieings 356 oi 30 203 —2 231 
1S SO Rae ete Ways —225 — 266 252 — 88 — 102 
1960 525 159) 126 183 B7/ = 346 
1961 788 401 413 —23 —72 a 318 
ho eV che meee. 622 208 262 8 —95 — Wes 
1963 991 SVT 627 — 206 46 = 467 
1964 1,509 U, IDS le 2aliat — 193 —655 = 363 
NOG Stee ee 1,199 724 807 — 241 1,092 = 1,658 
1966 Wee 787 868 — 165 48 = Lou 
1967 Wes) 730 843 98 — 130 = 811 
1968 1,082 463 650 518 200 — 1,368 
1969 492 — 183 —72 668 — 897 — —301 
1970 iLO, 1,180 LZ 18 — 243 3 1,046 
SUF cot oh tee 1,118 380 Sul —213 — 837 119 — 533 
aN GE. ieee pene 344 — 398 — 249 529 673 7 953 
WSIS 1,493 694 942 — 506 52 = 488 
OTA ere te ted 688 — 378 70 —612 —318 = — 860 
1975 674 — 234 53 643 — 484 = 212 
1976 869 —207 248 3,387 dis — 3,748 
UST 1,228 —511 — 141 2,066 185 = 2A) 
1 KON Ac} a, eRe enon 1,165 —507 — 534 423 nar = — 1,288 
1979. Sylalal 2,068 2,620 1,279 4,314 19 8,213 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 
USYATE | 162 — 344 —297 418 — 697 = —576 
I Salil 140 Zale 731 1,103 = 2,049 
Ul 153 —222 —73 815 15 = 817 
IV 402 —85 14 102 — 296 = — 180 
19781 62 —492 —745 86 — 1,392 = —2,051 
I 366 47 120 1,186 1,070 = 2,376 
III Silat 87 142 — 184 — 1,583 = — 1,625 
IV 426 — 149 —51 — 665 728 = 12 
1979 | 465 —78 —14 2,040 116 Zao 2,142 
II 845 367 525 197 1,660 = 2,382 
UI 1,300 1,162 1,328 — 103 1,339 = 2,564 
IV 1,161 617 781 — 855 1,199 = Wes 


Note: Since errors and omissions are excluded, the regional breakdown of Canada’s balances of international payments will not equal the total for 
transactions with all countries. 
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Reference Table 83 
International Payments: Current Account 


1947 — 1979 
Current receipts 
Gold 
production 

Years Merchandise available Interest Freight Other Total 
and exports for Travel and and service Transfer current 
quarters (adjusted) export expenditures dividends shipping receipts receipts receipts 
D 50501 50505 50506 50508 50512 50516 50525 

(Millions of dollars) 
NOAM Pee c goes: PA TERS: 99 Zou 64 322 203 121 3,783 
OAC heac nice, 3,030 119 279 70 336 211 143 4,188 
SESS) eee 2,989 139 285 83 303 205 132 4,136 
HOS ON Fe oot ces en ce 3,139 163 275 94 284 203 126 4,284 
OOM i cc ccae: 3,950 150 274 WARS) Soil We ia 5,203 
NOS OR ie ee roca. 4,339 150 275 oz 383 269 160 5,728 
WOOO erento 4,152 144 302 164 318 300 167 S047, 
OS Abe ee. 3,934 155 305 147 Shs: 283 169 5,306 
ODOR corres 4,332 SS 328 161 398 3/5 177 5,926 
HOS5Ome ee 4,837 147 SiE)7/ 142 457 430 194 6,544 
SSIS se see eee 4,894 144 363 153 445 380 233 6,612 
HOGG werw ee ee 4,890 lon 349 167 401 365 171 6,500 
ISSO) Se, ae Ono 148 391 180 420 384 2S 6,887 
HO GO sens acca 5,392 162 420 171 442 393 235 2s) 
OO tee eect 5,889 162 482 213 486 390 282 7,904 
OOM ee. 6,387 155 562 202 509 419 314 8,548 
WIG Sere eer. 7,082 154 609 230 563 430 348 9,416 
NOG Ae ec .as 8,238 145 662 332 644 482 384 10,887 
eleloy . aa eee 8,745 138 747 322 668 562 466 11,648 
NOCOmee eb... 10,326 127 840 318 758 676 BS}5) 13,600 
SION soem 11,338 2 1,318 295 830 770 640 15,303 
WOO Ge e he, 135720 33 953 303 891. 840 674 17,464 
IGS) ae 15;085 = 1,047 451 935 1,262 695 19,425 
IRSIAOY sc Se na eae 16,921 = 1,206 528 1,126 1,386 765 21,932 
OG ee ee eee WA Rell — 1,246 558 1,184 1,316 870 23,051 
SAS eee reas 20,129 = 1,230 665 1,241 1,315 903 25,483 
TOW ASE es coer 25,461 == 1,446 790 1,494 Wee 1,058 31,776 
OAR consi: 32,591 = 1,694 882 1,812 2,013 1,360 40,352 
USTOe 5. eine 33011 = 1,815 926 7! 2,486 1,388 41,840 
USE AS pean san eee 37,995 = 1,930 825 2,082 2,/69 1,486 47,110 
OGL ea co, 44,210 = 2,025 854 2,363 3,106 ROSo 54,113 
CNR Pete are se arnecte Ae OMlal = 2,378 1,083 ASI 7/ 3,707 1,581 63,877 
TASASI Ss ese 2 agen 65, 163 = 2,866 1,037 3,072 4,274 1,941 78,353 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

NO VE/ Mle perience: 42,068 = 1,956 796 2,292 2,932 1,540 51,584 
PAI on a 43,448 == 2,068 824 Zoe 3,176 1,544 53,412 
J Lares pee co 43,860 = 1,996 876 2,396 3,060 1,660 53,848 
VE eee 47,464 = 2,080 920 2,412 3,256 1,476 57,608 
SHAS We: Seeanene 48,028 = 2,236 972 2,388 3,428 1,608 58,660 
BE estes 51,224 = 2,364 1,164 2,560 3,640 1,508 62,460 
LEU ee eee 52,688 = 2,404 1,360 2,692 3,792 1,556 64,492 
IN See 58, 104 = 2,508 836 2,828 3,968 1,652 69,896 
1979 | 61,428 = Ze 1,080 2,800 4,140 1,840 73,864 
| Re eee 60,380 = 2,916 832 2,968 4,200 1,760 73,056 
 Nereeten tena 67,592 — 2,960 1,288 3,240 4,328 2,204 81,612 
WY Rs ae TAGZOe: = 3,012 948 3,280 4,428 1,960 84,880 
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Reference Table 83 (continued) 
International Payments: Current Account 


1947 — 1979 
Current payments 
Years Merchandise Interest Freight Other Other Total 
and imports Travel and and service Official ° transfer current 
quarters (adjusted) expenditures dividends shipping payments contributions payments payments 
D 50526 50531 50533 50537 50542 50550 
(Millions of dollars) 
1947 ... as: ZS 167 337 278 PUES) 38 104 3,734 
1948 .... 2,598 134 325 279 284 23 94 3,/37 
1OAS A ee ee 2,696 193 390 253 321 6 100 3,959 
USO) sopcce Peer ne SP Ss2Z 226 475 301 358 S 106 4,603 
VS Sl abet steve 4,101 280 452 354 405 9 114 Seno 
LO OCameee aes 3,854 341 413 315 398 16 144 5,541 
VOSS Ree. ee 4,212 365 406 374 461 20 152 5,995 
NOOSA ees ee: 3,916 389 424 356 470 11 164 6,730 
1G SSR sa. 4,543 449 473 415 510 24 199 6,613 
ISIS) eshecdrce 5,005 498 524 502 575 30 222 7,916 
NSS 6 Bens eee e eee 5,488 ‘Sy245) 594 SS 645 40 256 8,063 
O00 see ee 5,066 542 614 460 639 53 263 7,637 
ARENAS) shencromcoace Pane SrOe: 598 671 525 662 72 274 8,374 
SOOM eer 5,540 627 656 533 133 61 298 8,448 
ARSON coche tee pr tor Sle 642 764 568 790 56 296 8,832 
ISO2 Ren tee ee 6,203 605 783 595 859 36 297 9,378 
1963 Meron epee 6,579 585 860 648 889 65 311 9,937 
| OOAS a hee is Thxsxei TNE 1,010 679 SNS) 69 329 11,311 
SOS yee 8,627 796 1,086 761 1,071 93 344 12,778 
SCO meee 10,102 900 1,140 823 1,294 166 337 14,726 
ABSIT crepe eee te 10,772 895 W201, 861 1,495 182 386 15,802 
Ke Ste} aaa) eseene 12,249 982 1,259 931 1,650 kis) 357 17,561 
I SOOPe ree nae 14,071 ip26it 1,366 996 2,096 144 408 20,342 
US AO) ax ns Soe narra ! 13,869 1,422 W510) 1,106 2,267 201 411 20,826 
US NARI) Saeed tana roa 15,304 1,448 1,699 ih, ISS 2,359 201 403 22,620 
OZ eee ee 18,272 1,464 eats WSs) 2,486 227 392 25,869 
OWS ioe eae 22,/26 1,742 2,050 1,560 2,876 208 461 31,668 
WKS Wa Os eae ee 30,902 1,978 2,435 2,036 3,658 332 471 41,812 
NOLS be eee eked 33,962 2,942 2,879 2,147 4,059 svales) 495 46,597 
SIAC ern may ; 36,607 Syieu 3,328 HOSE 4,690 455 520 50,952 
OP ee cee ae 41,473 3,666 4,498 2,38 1 5256 539 599 58,412 
USHERS ks = a: Ae Onan: 49,129 4,084 5,476 Zoe, 6,400 910 628 69,179 
AISI AS Iie Serta eee 61,178 3,963 6,248 PHS) 7,689 647 674 83,372 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
VOU oleae ee 39,648 3,600 4,060 2,316 5,060 536 576 55,796 
| eis serene ec 41,400 3,072 4,368 2,368 5,168 548 588 58,012 
Ue aan as 42,044 3,752 4,524 2,464 5,268 476 620 59,148 
(View, eee 42,800 3,740 5,040 2,376 Spisy2ts} 596 612 60,692 
URS each netear sree 43,168 4,000 4,772 2,372 5,828 Wis2 604 62,476 
A oe eee 48,656 4,112 5,008 2,472 6,112 460 624 67,444 
IN he Papers same 49,948 4,080 5,288 Pd (S\S 2 6,580 708 644 69,840 
NA eee ees 54,744 4,144 6,836 MG 7,080 740 640 76,956 
1979 |... 58,432 3,984 5,704 2,840 7,264 616 640 79,480 
Cees eee? 57,624 3,860 OMe 2,876 Tieyolo) 404 680 78,972 
lee sa 63,384 3,760 6,320 3,088 8,020 760 692 86,024 
IV ac “2 65,272 4,248 6,996 3,088 HSN 808 684 89,012 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Reference Table 84 
Merchandise Trade Detail: Exports 


1963 -— 1979 
ee ee eee 
Crude 
Years Animals and Ores petroleum Other 
and other edible and and crude 
quarters Wheat products concentrates natural gas materials Lumber Woodpulp Newsprint 
D 3609 3629 3631 3632 
(Millions of dollars) 
UGISISS 4.0 0s ae 787 675 703 310 414 452 405 760 
HOO Me Sa. 1,024 817 803 360 453 477 461 835 
iS alee 8 0 Beers 840 869 863 384 ei Ye 490 493 870 
NOOO atc. 1,061 906 934 430 583 474 520 968 
ISTO, ee 742 902 1,016 522 571 505 543 955 
HOGS ter. 684 929 1,262 600 605 656 628 990 
HOG Orearent sh 9. 473 992 1,138 702 623 697 754 ta26 
7, ORR ica, 687 1,181 122 855 707 664 785 tetas 
IASG A «See 833 1,279 1,415 1,038 811 830 798 1,085 
UST oa ee ee 927 1,428 1,397 1,315 848 1,174 830 1,158 
IRS Ashe 8 oN sae ee ee Wee 1,937 2,000 1,833 1,192 1,599 1,082 1,288 
NOT Ape ee eas, 2,065 1,806 2,376 3,914 1,504 1,290 1,889 1,726 
OOM Ae «0. 5c8iee 2,023 2,124 2,241 4,144 1,581 973 1,835 1,746 
TSA Sys | os oe eee WR uoe 2,563 Crone 3,903 1,872 1,649 2,186 2,003 
I/SIAY, C3 ce 1,881 2,726 2,730 3,779 2,341 2,387 7a ilteys: 2,382 
HOU Omer acts: 1,913 3,388 2,403 3,763 2,664 3,229 2,181 2,886 
PSN AC} se eo eee 2,180 4,114 3,889 5,294 3,350 3,911 3,078 Sieee 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 
STAAL SS ee 33/7 yf) 527 952 581 514 547 524 
| be 2 459 697 733 959 642 602 583 592 
A ene 602 686 776 857 Doo 671 oul 589 
IVP a2 484 765 694 1,011 563 600 517 678 
ESAS) [bey sheen eee 276 681 lr 1,034 584 - 676 487 651 
ins SA een 480 890 onlig 924 693 887 551 781 
a Peepers: 623 835 668 858 645 832 544 728 
Wie) See SEIS 982 698 947 742 833 600 727 
SMASH eG S27 820 694 1,195 784 877 oud 739 
ERS) Seas 428 1,003 967 1,249 795 999 737 785 
IES: eee 658 1,090 1h, ers 1,238 893 1,081 ou 811 
NYAS 2) epee 767 Zao] 1kOZat 1 Oml2 878 954 833 886 
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Reference Table 84 (continued) 
Merchandise Trade Detail: Exports 
1963-1979 


Motor Other Consumer 
Years Other vehicles machinery goods 
and Fabricated fabricated and and and 
quarters metals materials parts equipment miscellaneous Re-exports Total 
D 3653 3471 
(Millions of dollars) 
1963 918 OZ 88 589 127 182 6,980 
VOGARGE chao ees 1,049 680 WE 811 147 209 8,303 
VIO Sitter erccca Mores 1,138 738 356 811 How 242 8,767 
ISG Gt eee eg i227 823 1,012 956 195 Zoo 10,043 
1 OG rere eee 1,368 858 1,739 Wn OZ 234 298 11,420 
IIGS een ae hoe 1,605 975 2,672 1,340 303 Sys} 13,624 
1969 1,499 1,087 Bhs) 1c! 1,595 244 428 14,871 
1970 1,996 noite 3,499 1,666 418 419 16,820 
RAS Aa hens Ror ea e 1,678 1,406 4,171 1,660 393 422 17,818 
1972 1,716 1,700 4,718 2,014 446 479 20, 150 
ANS AS Seen ee, 2,084 BAS 5,415 BAS) 562 583 25,421 
NOGA ee eg 2,760 3,030 Oniailets 2,868 32 767 32,442 
SS ee 2,475 2,855 6,432 3,399 720 780 33,328 
1OPGie sere ee 3,015 SECS 8,225 3,670 946 825 38,475 
Oe ee Reet 3,543 4,458 10,424 3915 901 870 44,554 
NOOR ee ae eee 4,682 5,928 12,447 5204 1,201 923 52,842 
OORT re ee ee 5,248 8,907 11,810 7,292 1,900 1,325 65,518 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 
1977 | 847 1,053 2,545 960 190 193 10,347 
{lt eePeewiiee, ena. 914 1,094 COS 1,052 229 229 hoe 
Eee ere 847 1,126 2,085 903 2oM 223 10,658 
IV 934 1,184 2,957 1,060 255 225 11,927 
1978 |..... lpaliae ipoon 2,802 lati 243 193 lence 
H] 1,386 1,544 3,369 1,392 301 249 13,966 
Il 996 1,383 2,622 1,261 315 210 12,522 
[Niger ad oer 1,178 1,649 3,654 1,469 342 Zia 14,626 
1979 | 1,201 2,045 3,430 1,619 318 303 15,101 
Pin 1,230 2,190 B20) 1,832 368 Son Is), WS! 
Ill 1,218 2.305) DVASIf 1,838 569 Soi 16,269 
IV 1,599 2,308 2,903 2,003 645 364 18,025 


Source: Statistics Canada, Summary of External Trade. 
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Reference Table 85 
Merchandise Trade Detail: Imports 


1963 -— 1979 
Motor Other Other 

Years Animals Other vehicles machinery end products 

and and edible Crude crude Fabricated and and and 

quarters products petroleum materials materials parts equipment miscellaneous Total 

D 3745 3746 3774 3535 

(Millions of dollars) 

NIOSH tcc. 780 335 563 oval 669 1,882 759 6,558 

NOGARM Ree ean 795 321 640 1,813 818 2,190 911 7,488 

SIS Sis ae oes 770 312 694 2,114 ues ZS 1,045 8,633 

NG OO metres crc: 805 299 724 DPE} 1,581 3,048 1,382 10,072 

NOG ere cen 884 356 707 Zol0 2,168 3,341 1,106 10,873 

WIGS ate 918 373 754 2,435 3,001 S477 1,401 12,358 

NOGO see es 1,063 393 692 2,905 3,546 4,031 1,500 14,130 

TNSIAS)* Races eeerneeraarae 1,116 415 HST 2,886 8/252 3,991 1,536 13,952 

SA baseeane aera Us heey 541 781 3,140 4,110 4,328 1,650 eH 17/ 

US Zemer et Sey 1,401 681 859 3,579 4,934 5,184 2,032 18,669 

UNAS Sn eet ee ene 1,981 943 1,075 4,282 6,081 6,477 2,487 23,325 

QI Alero rer 2,516 2,646 1,426 6,482 7,124 8,414 Sh Wie: Culenee 

ANSIAS) ie conen a eeeeee 2,682 3,302 1,784 5,944 8,236 9,296 Sane 34,716 

OTC uiecrten LFF. 2,871 3,280 1,811 6,211 9,440 9,641 4,240 37,494 

(RSP: ote CED 3,306 3,215 2,101 6,993 Wa 56 10,584 4,559 42,332 

WITB BRE ees cocss. 3,781 3,471 2,420 8,793 13,256 13,035 9), 18} 49,938 

AIMS ASD See eho a 4,235 4,479 3,423 12,059 15,011 17,148 6,324 62,678 

(Not seasonally adjusted) 

ISATANS ees eee: 742 802 363 1,608 2,741 2,631 1,091 SST 
Ute en kt 894 806 642 1,871 $}8) 15) Pievills 1,146 11,489 
Dieses 805 850 554 1,697 2,334 2,520 1,200 9,960 
IV Barc ee cee 865 758 541 1,817 3,185 2,618 1, ZZ 10,906 

iNSIASHH hn ae Ree 768 884 369 1,836 2,992 2,764 1,100 10,713 
il eee 1,027 825 671 2,349 3,768 3,592 1,359 13,589 
Ure ct ee 939 866 617 2,085 LO 3,073 1,314 11,649 
Mig seu sun eae 1,048 897 764 2,524 3,739 3,607 1,409 13,987 

TIS Ae) eee oe 919 992 646 2,653 4,011 4,155 1,479 14,855 
[eee ye 1,048 890 850 2,913 4,221 4,361 1,489 lo ie 
Te astereaaeeeee. 1,102 1,259 927 2,994 Zo 4,320 1,764 15,341 
NR ee i}, es) 1,337 SR) 3,499 3,805 4,312 1,592 16,709 


Source: Statistics Canada, Summary of External Trade. 
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Reference Table 86 
International Payments: Capital Movements 


1950 — 1979 
Canadian securities 
Loans and capital 
Trade in Trade in subscriptions by 
outstand- outstand- Government of 
Direct ing ing Canada Export Other 
invest- Direct bonds common credits long-term 
Years ment invest- and and Foreign at risk capital 
and in ment New Retire- deben- preference securities Repay- of transac- 
quarters Canada abroad issues ments tures stocks (Net) Advances ments govt tions 
D 50560 50564 65000 50576 50629 50632 50650 
(Millions of dollars) 
TRSIS10) Smo coe 225 SiS) 210 — 284 — 329 76 —50 74 -= —5 
195i ee 320 — 30 411 — 184 — 38 its = 68 = 28 
WEP scrocsece 360 —85 323 —89 — 168 73 —11 = 56 = —4 
NGS Saae sae 450 —70 335 — 146 —52 al | = 87 = 11 
NOS Aree ee. 425 —90 333 —205 —66 129 —24 = 72 = 25 
ISS omnes, 445 — 85 166 — 185 — 165 IS —5 == 69 a= 37 
IOS Gree 650 — 105 667 — 141 ‘lig 187 —3 —4 69 = 159 
| OSi/eeeeee 545 — 80 800 — 134 —45 142 1 —1 50 = 42 
VD rcomrcerness 430 —40 688 — 158 = 88 1 — 34 64 ae 114 
19 5OR ee 570 —85 709 — 258 92 110 — 34 —1 34 = 38 
LOO Oe eens 670 — 50 448 — 266 3 51 —19 —11 32 = 60 
OCs pane 560 — 80 548 — 301 61 39 —35 —8 38 — 103 
WS? coeiverore 505 — 105 729 —319 64 —115 —65 —22 129 —63 —64 
NS Osa 280 — 135 984 —404 39 —170 22. — 18 Ps) —72 75 
SCAR sae 270 —95 1,100 — 382 ela — 98 —52 —10 10 — 164 46 
USSD 50 seccanaee 53o —125 1,240 — 390 55 —274 —85 —14 10 — 187 54 
YG corr anaes 790 —5 1,465 — 499 — 104 — 136 —401 —35 24 —44 144 
WS oe pecconee 691 —125 1,307 — 357 —57 12 — 432 — 38 34 107 229 
1968 eee 590 — 225 1947, — 431 —70 114 —467 —78 5 29 197 
UN rocsocanscs 720 —370 2,089 — 440 2 53 102 —89 22 —12 228 
UC HAO) scabs aed 905 —315 1,230 — 552 —40 — 145 70 — 145 36 — 129 61 
ISfaleeee... 925 — 230 1,191 — 845 —96 — 142 196 — 190 36 — 230 25 
VOW Came ereee 620 — 400 WZ —603 292 —59 244 — 249 37 — 246 230 
NO Sees ers 830 —770 1,323 — 738 29 —24 69 — 269 43 — 189 323 
(OAae ee. 845 —810 2,423 —626 41 —112 46 — 350 39 —573 118 
MEWS ke cohesecs 725 —915 5,038 — 851 302 5 —17 —377 38 — 355 342 
USIIASY sos sccysnrne — 300 —590 9,026 —931 559 —79 1) —435 18 —174 750 
WT soe cemerey 625 — 740 5,916 — 937 243 —91 224 — 540 36 — 548 200 
WOES science —125 — 2,010 6,591 — 1,191 35 — 396 42 —510 262 — 808 1,389 
UCAS eels, HcShs — 1,855 5,104 — 1,719 463 360 — 542 — 549 33 — 780 1,960 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 

Sia learns 180 — 200 1,410 — 222 —18 — 18 16 — 189 1 —112 124 
Hl eecce: 220 — 135 1,411 —318 Heli 29 75 —45 2 — 180 —1 

WW esonadee 30 —260 1,909 —219 93 —29 50 —79 = 29 63 

IE oon ate 195 — 145 1,186 —178 51 —73 83 —227 33 — 285 14 

1978 ile 250 —370 1,383 — 195 —114 — 50 45 — 101 235 — 181 20 
(lees —20 —600 3,114 — 200 105 — 159 SY, —69 = — 232 205 
lupe 380 — 545 594 —270 —3 —29 —9 —111 = —256 558 

IV —735 —495 1,550 —526 47 — 158 —31 — 229 Zi — 139 533 
WRAY cscs — 125 50 2,168 — 343 79 —357 — 102 — 126 4 — 102 1,079 
| —5 — 590 WZ —424 233 —55 —65 — 84 — — 238 p15 

lt eee ee — 340 1,409 —478 121 441 —94 — 46 1 — 181 52 

IV 790 —975 555 —474 30 Soil — 281 — 293 28 —259 ot4 
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Reference Table 86 (continued) 
International Payments: Capital Movements 


1950 — 1979 
Change in certain Canadian assets of non-residents Net capital Net official 
movements monetary room 
Residential excluding | ae 
Govern- Other holdings Net monetary Special 
ment of finance of All errors itemsshown Drawing Official Official 

Years Canadian Canada Short- | company foreign other and in the Rights inter- inter- 

and dollar demand Treasury term obli- curren- trans- omis- Sed! alloca- national national 

Quarters deposits liabilities bills paper gations cies actions sions columns") tions reserves _ liabilities 

D 50652 56654 50656 50676 50686 50693 507 10 50713 50714 

(Millions of dollars) 

SSO 235 —4 —3 —") = 11 91 101 1,041 — 722 = 

HOO Meee. — 190 —8 2 = = —14 50 62 568 — 56 -= 

NOS 2a sce —66 —5 1 —) 35 —165 —-16 —389 — 150 — 37 = 

ODO ne —22 —11 —2 => —2 — 80 44 — 166 410 = — 38 == 

MOO merc aiess if —15 8 = 10 —75 14 —70 548 = 124 = 

HOD Ome: 60 —9 29 = 23 91 5 30 643 = —44 — 

OO Oleer — 30 = 3 — 64 —216 85 24 1,420 — 48 == 

NO SV eee sz! —15 = — 18 — 4 —274 87 242 1,346 == — 105 = 

OSG seen 39 45 21 — 24 —58 — 89 111 1,246 = 109 — 

NOS Oirneenars: 10 —8 14 = 68 —119 15 317 1,476 = —11 i 

HWSO), corres: 79 —12 56 == 59 —60 42 101 1,194 = —39 = 

NOG a. 33 —2 —58 = 95 142 —7T7 ey 1,220 = 296 —4 

NOG 2c rae —10 —4 4 == 119 92 240 —145 984 == 307 — 153 

US OS hcseacvnge. 43 1 —27 70 Sie) = Ashe) 134 32 666 = 56 89 

N964r Sane 28 = — 16 185 52 — 329 3) lake) 788 = 297 67 

leisy sesstees: 31 2 12 — 152 209 415 WET — 239 1,289 158 = 

USI cae somsdoee 11 S) —15 3 154. + —520 119 —182 803 — —360 1 

NO Oi/Praees, k 24 —4 4 —51 35 — 362 —41 —501 519 = Ait 3 

1O6Seeee 72 21 48 — 132 24 —449 —23 —/784 446 — 350 —1 

1969er cs. 52 — 34 20 218 116 — 1,434 —74 —219 982 = 65 = 

WHIAD si srutcrstoae 26 —7 —79 310 — 109 — 154 — 183 — 387 424 133 1,662 1 

1G2)7() aera gS 50 —3 77 —25 854 —18 — 1,348 346 119 896 

NOM oer eects cc 139 Pf 22 — 181 — 30 448 47 —1,455 605 Ush7/ 336 = 

WO Siepeceseces: 143 Td. —24 140 WZ —519 — 382 —650 —575 = —467 

NOGA ed 597 45 Tie 80 158 236 117 — 867 1,484 => 24 = 

USMS os sade 561 —4 37 350 — 89 PA 493 —1,203 4,352 — —405 = 

SASS ecaaeeeee 160 if 440 534 47 —1,287 198 —3,658 4,364 — 522 == 

SCS ee 230 172 242 220 —55 699 —1,167 — 1,851 2,878 — —1,421 — 

US Ae yes scereeee 33 54 —53 56 —8 2,224 —1,845 —1,737 2,003 = —184 —3,115 

US ITAS) 6, ole ore 507 214 — 184 732 —25 4,472 2,195 —4,402 6,719 219 — 847 2,766 

(Not seasonally adjusted) 

USWA he shanties —72 Wie 146 44 34 — 381 —427 468 856 = — 766 = 
JIS 394 —29 —27 —131 —12 1,024 —20 —1,162 212 = —12 = 
Libseee — 165 —17 88 104 — 124 —419 —730 — 134 190 = — 352 = 
Nara 1633 146 35 203 47 475 10 — 1,023 620 = —291 = 

VOWS Weer — 105 —27 —49 —75 — 46 720 — 943 — 463 — 113 = —750 — 844 

ee 12 —23 37 10 31 1,103 —137 — 1,304 1,980 = 871 —295 
pease 184 —29 23 —75 47 —1,021 —508 — 1,028 — 2,098 — —1,319 — 1,267 
Narr. — 58 133 — 64 196 —40 1,422 —257 1,058 2,234 = 1,014 —709 

TAS) Deemer. —66 17 177 671 —20 1,385 573 — 1,693 3,269 219 1,029 302 
ihe 306 — 38 60 163 — 36 1,183 162 350 2,409 — —1,440 2,178 
Ai) See 140 —10 22 —426 34 39 546 — 1,013 292 = 307 = 
Nee 127 245 — 443 324 —3 1,865 914 —2,046 749 = —743 236 


() Included in ‘‘all other transactions” from 1950 to 1951. 

(2) Included in ‘‘other finance company obligations”’ from 1952 to 1962. 

(3) Includes net errors and omissions. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Reference Table 87 
Net Proceeds from New Issues of Canadian Securities to Non-residents 
1947 — 1979 


Government of Canada bonds Provincial government bonds 
(including guaranteed) (including guaranteed) Municipal government bonds Total government bonds 
Years 
and New Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net 
quarters issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds 
D 65006 65011 65007 65012 65008 65013 
(Millions of dollars) 
IS At ere ete na 39 n.a n.a n.a. n.a na n.a n.a n.a 39 na 
N94 Cee 150 36 144 n.a n.a. n.a n.a na na 150 36 114 
GAO ee 99 96 3 n.a n.a. n.a 6 n.a n.a 105 96 9 
UD) sr croc orate 62 159 —97 96 n.a. n.a 20 n.a n.a 178 159 19 
OSs) epee iu 94 — 87 262 43 219 UE 12 60 341 149 192 
1952 ees 1 18 —17 107 38 69 55 17 38 163 73 90 
1955 eee 6 84 —78 143 28 is 76 1S 61 225 I27/ 98 
195 eee 8 69 —61 126 63 63 46 28 18 180 160 20 
1955. 5 100 —95 3 19 —16 44 18 26 Oe. 137 —85 
WE sicesaocse: 9 83 —74 224 15 209 112 18 94 345 116 229 
SIS pree ey cose 16 29 —13 136 25 Wil 123 24 99 PAS 78 197 
1958 eens 76 25 ‘Oil 168 45 123 148 30 118 392 100 292 
WIS) ec esoneee 56 101 —45 334 41 293 ikkey// 33 124 547 175 372 
WEI SLO dase neee: 30 58 —28 103 Sif 46 135 38 97 268 153 115 
LOG Rees SVE 48 —11 66 24 42 47 38 9 150 110 40 
| SO2noee 156 86 70 148 22 126 74 41 33 378 149 229 
1963 Ws} 76 97 343 70 273 62 ThE —15 578 223 355 
Te cose cees 43 88 —45 439 66 373 182 58 129 664 207 457 
196 Oeeeeeee 28 85 —57 297 31 266 84 loys) 31 409 169 240 
LOCC eae 32 203 — 171 448 64 384 Ue 96 81 657 364 293 
US erssnccnesc 20 95 —75 762 61 701 Wns} ‘SZ 121 955 208 747 
WEB crcsmovose 288 57 231 852 76 776 124 60 64 1,264 193 1,071 
1969s eaeee 40 83 —43 1,063 91 972 We7e 88 89 1,280 262 1,018 
1 O},0 eee 26 iiSy — 131 528 Wa 417 65 92 —27 619 360 259 
1971 28 3 —3 725 CLlT/ 408 26 99 —73 WES 447 332 
USE coscessac 30 44 —14 1,140 219 924 169 98 Al 1,339 361 978 
1973 ie 110 —97 857 233 624 109 117 —8 979 460 519 
UO) a secrsere 14 D0) —41 UW Tenks} 210 1,503 234 96 138 1,961 361 1,600 
1975 46 92 —46 3,334 341 2,993 541 82 459 3,921 IHS) 3,406 
1976 92 147 —55 4,686 310 4,376 780 121 659 5,558 578 4,980 
URS WATE a cena 248 147 101 2,995 310 2,685 370 100 270 3,613 BS / 3,056 
WQOTAB sca. 2,518 209 2,309 Pals) 482 1,633 125) 189 — 64 4,758 880 3,878 
1979 1,042 209 833 aie 692 1,224 181 394 —213 3,139 1;295 1,844 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 

VOT. | 18 1 17 689 101 588 116 26 90 823 128 695 

Jt 30 52 —22 751 81 670 63 22 41 844 its: 689 

III é 96 93 3 1,181 67 1,114 89 tks} 76 1,366 3 1,193 

IV 104 1 103 374 61 Se 102 39 63 580 101 479 
1978 | 66 32 34 423 80 343 35 31 4 524 143 38 1 

II 1,462 3 1,459 1,054 66 988 43 26 17 2,559 95 2,464 

Hi 78 128) —45 230 70 160 35 We 18 343 210 133 

IV 912 Sil 861 408 266 142 12 1S — 103 116k 432 900 
1979 | 769 48 ea 886 81 805 NS) 133 — 38 1,750 262 1,488 

II 45 56 —11 407 218 189 59 74 —15 Sali 348 163 

II 81 50 oil 346 256 90 1 91 —90 428 397 31 

IV 147 1S) 92 PT eye 140 26 96 —70 450 288 162 


n.a. = not available 
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Reference Table 87 (continued) 


Net Proceeds from New Issues of Canadian Securities to Non-residents 


1947 — 1979 


Bonds and debentures 


of corporations 


Total bonds 
and debentures 


Common and 
preference stocks 


Total securities 


Years 

and New Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net 

quarters issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds 

D 65009 65014 65005 65010 50586 50587 

(Millions of dollars) 

OA Looe acs n.a. n.a. n.a. 95 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 95 364 — 269 

NOAG Ee c..ck n.a. n.a. n.a. 150 na. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 150 114 36 

IRE eee n.a. n.a. n.a. 105 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a 205 147 58 

1O5O0 Met: 28 n.a. n.a. 206 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 206 284 —78 

19 Silessteeceres 28 n.a. n.a. 369 n.a. n.a. 42 Uf 35 411 184 227 

HOS 2A ne. 136 ik) 121 299 88 211 24 | 2X8} S26 89 234 

NOSSRr eta 64 13 51 289 140 149 46 6 40 feels: 146 189 

Tee aasiee 1kSk6) 30 98 Shs! 195 118 20 10 10 333 205 128 

OS Siar oN 41 10 103 178 —75 63 7 56 166 185 =a 

OD Oe 252 20 232 597 136 461 70 5 65 667 141 526 

9 S)/ae ere 464 31 433 739 109 630 61 25 36 800 134 666 

Te ienseeen 253 42 211 645 142 503 43 16 Oil 688 158 530 

OSC 114 66 48 661 241 420 48 17 Si] 709 258 451 

VIGO Seok. 154 104 50 422 257 165 26 9 17 448 266 182 

HOG TE. 354 136 218 504 246 258 44 55 —11 548 301 247 

NOOZEe Ou 140 191 709 289 420 20 30 —10 729 319 420 

OOS wee es 392 101 291 970 324 646 14 80 —66 984 404 580 

NOGAR ere 414 117 297 1,078 324 754 De 58 — 36 1,100 382 718 

i Telo\es pence 807 214 593 1,216 383 833 24 7 17 1,240 390 850 

A966" 16S 131 620 1,408 495 913 57 4 is¥e} 1,465 499 966 

NOG 315 148 167 1,270 356 914 Sil 1 36 1,307 6 {5)// 950 

1968 see 586 Zoe Sos 1,850 426 1,424 67 iS) 62 1,917 431 1,486 

196 OEY. 597 VAS 421 1,877 438 1,439 212 2 210 2,089 440 1,649 

19 OMe. 541 188 SOS 1,160 548 612 70 “4 66 F230) S\ayZ 678 

Oe 391 393 —2 Vn LAS, 840 330 Oa ‘5 16 1,191 845 346 

HO 345 240 105 1,684 601 1,083 38 2 36 1, (AZ 603 1,119 

NOP Sete ot 305 276 29 1,284 736 548 39 2 37 1,323 738 585 

NOTA See. 448 224 224 2,409 585 1,824 14 41 —27 2,423 626 1,797 

HOTS 1,031 332 699 4,952 847 4,105 86 4 82 5,038 851 4,187 

197 Gite: 3,390 302 3,088 8,948 880 8,068 78 51 if 9,026 931 8,095 

LO Piiee ere 2,282 356 1,926 5,895 913 4,982 21 24 —3 5,916 937 4,979 

197 Seo. 1,701 303 1,398 6,459 1,183 5,276 132 8 124 6,591 1,191 5,400 

HOLS eee 1,812 416 1,396 4,951 Uaveuial 3,240 153 8 145 5,104 Un) 3,385 

(Not seasonally adjusted) 

USAT Ad Perens 585 75 510 1,408 203 20S 2 19 — 17 1,410 222 1,188 
It Sana 565 160 405 1,409 SiS 1,094 2 3 —1 1,411 318 1,093 
Lae 538 46 492 1,904 219 1,685 5 — S 1,909 219 1,690 
NS arenes 592 75 519 1,174 176 998 We 2 10 1,186 178 1,008 

LOO ee 807 50 Toy Poa 193 1,138 2 2 — 1.333 195 ie ete 
lees: 453 103 350 3,012 198 2,814 102 2 100 3,114 200 2,914 
testes 248 58 190 591 268 323 3 2 1 594 270 324 
Ngee 193 92 101 iors: 524 1,001 PAS) 2 23 1,550 526 1,024 

REY AST Dia eiee 391 19 Sie 2,141 341 1,800 27 2 25 2,168 343 1,825 
lieee: 451 74 377 962 422 540 10 2 8 972 424 548 
WM osscteee 887 79 808 eds 476 839 94 2 92 1,409 478 931 
Wig. 83 184 = 7/(0)) Layee 472 61 22 2 20 Doo 474 81 


n.a. = not available. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Reference Table 88 
Canadian Chartered Banks’ Head Office and Branches in Canada 
Net Change in Foreign Currency Positions” 


1964 — 1979 
With U.S. residents: Other non-residents: Total non-residents: With Canadian residents: Changes 

Years in banks’ 

and Liabili- Liabili- Liabili- Liabili- own 

quarters Assets ties Net Assets ties Net Assets ties Net Assets ties Net position 
(Millions of dollars) 

NOGO4i re ee ee 40 327 — 287 691 101 590 731 428 303 197 532 — 335 — 32 

ISO Op raerneee —208 —727 519 —440 505 —945 — 648 —222 — 426 276 — 107 383 — 43 

1966 ze ntee se. 208 — 309 SANZ —2 48 — 50 206 —261 467 84 401 —317 150 

1967 213 76 197 375 188 187 648 264 384 —103 363 — 466 — 82 

UCTETS) Feo trbe hee 168 — 296 464 725 701 24 893 405 488 —49 189 — 238 250 

OGORRes ns 815 338 477 1,395 1,366 29 2,210 1,704 506 PANS 1,237 —1,022 —516 

S70 2 eee — 33 22 —55 1,389 Wye iia 1,356 1,234 122 216 101 Vals 237 

IRSITAA| “Ban anntctee — 933 992 — 1,525 318 197 WA, —615 789 — 1,404 —43 — 1,470 1,427 23 

ATA eee —87 175 —262 1,288 1,663 —375 1,201 1,838 —637 —100 — 89 —11 —648 

USS hnseek een oh Site 528 265 208 93,211 Sh, keh 80 3,739 3,396 343 7hs} 1,406 —1,231 —888 

NSA T Reet —47 1,026 —1,073 1,492 —935 2,427 1,445 91 1,354 1,116 1,997 — 881 473 

OSs creer ones —652 833 — 1,485 558 — 438 996 —94 395 — 489 569 —513 1,082 593 

HOGS eee 884 275 609 2,407 20S 332 3,291 2,350 941 498 lOO ==1h29 = O50 

(Oe ene ¥ —31 851 — 882 838 1,340 —502 807 ANS == 16! 2 al7 843 1,374 —10 

LONG Sones ee 2,238 4,324 —2,086 1,880 2,565 —685 4,118 6,889 —2,771 5,442 3,425 PAO WTA = They! 

LO See ae 667 20025 6Soe 6s, 705, 5,958 — 2,253 4,372 8,460 —4,088 1,165 — 882 2,047 — 2,041 

(Not seasonally adjusted) 

USAIN conden: sak 182 491 — 309 785 303 482 967 794 173 218 204 14 187 
(eae —470 — 226 —244 —435 522 —957 — 905 296 — 1,201 ol 58 704. —497 
[terre 943 310 633 275 541 —266 1,218 851 367 609 935 — 326 41 
[View oes — 686 276 — 962 213 —26 239 — 473 250 —723 633 — 349 982 259 

UCMASH |) sees ob. 508 1,944 — 1,436 785 62 123 1,293 2,006 —713 1,096 1h PS —17 —730 
I Dears. ca 596 507 89 —345 920 — 1,265 Zoul 1,427 — 1,176 742 Iesvif —15 —1,191 
lhyeeeeee —217 —13 —204 691 —277 968 474 — 290 764 471 563 —92 672 
Vices 1,351 1,886 —535 749 1,860 — 1,111 2,100 3,746 —1,646 3,133 io }e 2,141 495 

TSS) I ates gone — 131 1,454 —1,585 1,266 600 666 1,135 2,054 —919 13 363 — 350 — 1,269 
UUs eae ise 528 786 — 258 743 1,765 — 1,022 Retell 2,051 — 1,280 362 393 —31 —1,311 
AH eee 1,282 324 958 429 1,263 —834 Atle 1,587 124 534 170 364 488 
AV — 1,012 —62 950) 1.267 2,330 — 1,063 255 2,268 —2,013 256 — 1,808 2,064 oul 


(") Adjusted for variations in exchange rates. 
(2) Commencing with September 30, 1970, changes in assets and liabilities with residents of Puerto Rico and the U.S. Virgin Islands are included with 
residents of the United States instead of with other non-residents. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Reference Table 89 
Canada’s Reserve Position with the International Monetary Fund? 


1946 — 1979 
a 
IMF transactions with Canada IMF 
transactions 
Dividends with other Reserve 
Years Increases Drawings(-) Sales of paid in Canadian countries position 
and in and gold and Canadian loans in Canadian at end 
quarters subscription(2) repayments SDRs dollars to IMF dollars of period 
(Millions of SDRs‘)) 
NGAG=1960 "co. iSAsS) a — — — 14.9 152.5 
POG eRe, erectiet G .Sed —_ — — 25.0 = 7 84.6 21a 
NO O2 Mee Pre oeice, Neca = — 300.0 = = == —50.3 — 138.2 
HOO Gime aes acttshin sia = 19.7 —_— _ — = —58.5 
NOGA Baie ts nis sy = 166.0 —9.0 == = 99.0 RED 
‘I CIENSyS UNS Sera = — —27.5 = = 183.4 353.4 
USS OFe: ax Seen 47. _ — = = 47.6 448.5 
LO GH tetee Pe note de _ — — —_— —_ — 15.1 433.4 
TIS [ays Nee 5 aaa ae == — 361.2 = 2.8 a= 131.2 206.2 
WOGO Bete so sulk te — = —8.6 0.2 — 280.3 478.1 
TSAO) ee eee 90.0 oo — 45.2 1.0 = 145.7 669.6 
ISELIN Ase eee eee = = — 66.3 =e = —270.7 332.6 
TSA ee — — — = — — 16.6 315.9 
QRS eee ae een —_ — = = = — 35.5 280.4 
NO Agee ee ee et — — = — 140.7 HES 432.6 
ALS S) ee ee ee = == 106.2 14.7 553.5 
YAS aah eae eee == = — 259.4 812.9 
SATE ost eer eee — — — 16.4 = —69.9 701.4 
HOFer ores ocx tO = —8.2 — — 212.3 427.4 
NOLO Re Be ou se ces = —8.2 = — 48.0 296.5 
ASIA str agen = = —8.2 = = —22.5 810.0 
ROME seg cc eae — = — = = 2.8 823.0 
A ca oe = oe — = == —27.6 762.4 
ee ee = = —8.2 = — — 22.6 701.4 
TMSWASH sae — = —29.4 666.3 
JUeereet a 8 5-00 = = — 157.6 491.9 
es ane eee eer = = = = = —5.7 470.7 
MV sect 25, hese —8.2 —11.4 427.4 
NGS) lp ele eee eee — = = = = = 412.0 
Ee abate een eee = = == = — — 16.6 381.4 
Uber cs ost to = == = oo = 0.6 354.0 
I Viderae 8 tes eee = = —8.2 = — — 22.0 296.5 


() Reserve position equals the Canadian subscription plus outstanding loans to the IMF minus IMF holdings of Canadian dollars. This is the amount of foreign 
exchange which Canada is entitled to draw from the Fund on demand for balance of payments purposes. 

(2) Portion paid in other than Canadian dollars. 

(3) Prior to May 8, 1972 one SDR equalled one U.S. dollar. From May 8, 1972, to October 18, 1973 one SDR was equivalent to U.S. $1.08571; from October 
18, 1973 to July 1, 1974 one SDR was equivalent to U.S. $1.20635; since the latter date the value of the SDR in terms of U.S. dollars has been determined 
daily on the basis of a weighted average of the market values of 16 major currencies. 


Source: International Monetary Fund, /nternational Financial Statistics. 
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Reference Table 90 
Canada’s Official International Reserves 


1961-1979 
End Foreign currencies") Special Reserve 
of Drawing position 
period U.S. dollars Other Gold Rights in IMF Total Total 
B 3801 3802 3803 3804 3805 3800 
(Millions of U.S. dollars) (Millions of 
SDRs) 
LOG Eee det ce ta330) 10.7 946.2 = Zale 2,292.0 2,292.0 
ISG62 Re ee 1,842.8 92 708.5 — = 2,560.5 2,560.5 
L968 en ee 1,786.6 9.5 Se od = PRS Shs: ZOilsore 
OO Gree yea 1,654.5 11.8 OZ S87 — 197-5 2,889.5 2,889.5 
OG Oy Mente cee 1,519.9 12.8 1,150.8 = 353.4 3,036.9 3,036.9 
196 Oma es 1,195.4 12.4 1,045.6 = 448.5 2,701.9 2,701.9 
VO OW eee ae WZ 13.4 1,014.9 aa 433.4 2,716.9 2,/16.9 
(O68 eee = tee 1,964.9 ine) 863. 1 = 206.2 3,045.8 3.045.8 
NIG OR ten tee eset ee 1,743.6 12.3 8723 = 478.1 3.106.3 3.106.3 
TOO Beer re eee 0221 14.5 790.7 182.1 669.6 4,679.0 4,679.0 
REN sedute. teemaneece: 4,060.0 SIG LARS 371.9 332.6 5,570.4 DO7Or4 
WBS HAs wae sparen 4,355.0 12.6 834.1 505.2 342.9 6,049.9 SHOES 
| SiS enna SRR a2 926.9 563.7 338.2 5,768.2 4,781.5 
1 OA oe tere Sa Oia 12.9 940.7 574.3 529.7 582563 4,757.9 
WOM Serenata ere 3,207.1 IS.7 899.4 555.4 648.0 5,325.6 4,549.3 
19,6 ee eer ee 3,446.3 15.8 879.0 557.8 944.5 5,843.4 5,029.3 
Gi ieee cine eee 2298 15.8 935.6 505.3 852.1 4,607.5 3,793.1 
1978 2,459.5 18.4 1,009.1 522.4 556.8 4,566.2 3,504.9 
DSHS Toes 4 Pee ee 1,863.9 23.9 1,022.6 585.9 390.6 3,886.9 2,95056 
USYAS Seecesa sence Zr OW, Wes 936.0 498.0 843.5 4,405.4 3,625.5 
eg neers. 1,395.4 ies) 944.9 501.8 838.9 3,698.8 3,015.2 
Mipeee Useve ile If) 952.6 504.9 842.0 3,970.1 3,210.3 
Agere er rad, ZO2OK2 HORS 944.4 490.0 617.8 4,582.8 SNCS Tt 
Mindi 2,684.7 10.8 939.6 495.0 609.3 4,740.0 3,885.7 
nk ae eee 2,651.9 20.0 954.8 503.6 609.7 4,740.1 3,824.1 
ee tee eee 2,485.5 1529 969.9 510.6 606.6 4,588.4 3,642.0 
A. 2,078.2 We 978.3 515.0 606.3 4,189.9 3,297.0 
Sete, WRodale2 16.6 986.2 517.0 603.1 3,664.1 2,860.2 
Or 2,887.8 17.8 1,038.3 540.9 612.7 5,097.6 3,779.4 
N.. 2,419.1 17.3 SPS SO 2 558.2 4,484.4 S52473 
Dee Cees 2,459.5 18.4 1,009.1 522.4 556.8 4,566.2 3,504.9 
1S, Shee ZNSE ES 20.6 995.6 696.9 547.6 4,400.2 3,423.1 
Bobs 1,906. 1 riled 998.5 649.9 537.4 4,113.7 3,191.0 
M 3,228.5 ili 996.7 648.8 530m 5,421.8 4,213.3 
Avec. 3,001.9 SES 985.8 640.2 501.7 5,142.9 4,041.0 
M. 1,947.8 14.1 982.9 645.4 488.5 4,078.7 3,214.3 
Al ates ei AnOH Oss hon 1,000.0 656.0 492.4 AOS S282 
J 2,085.9 15.4 1,005.0 656. 1 477.0 4,239.5 3,259.9 
AX ZOOrS 12.4 1,004.9 640.0 468.6 4,276.2 3,288.6 
Stee 2,312.9 USES 1,016.3 640.5 466.5 AO dlee 3,423.4 
O ESOS 12.2 988.6 565.3 448.1 3,919.9 3,048.7 
N. 1,963. 1 26.9 1,005.7 577.1 398.7 397125 3,036.2 
DE 1,863.9 239 1,022.6 585.9 390.6 3,886.9 ZIOOIG 


') Convertible foreign currency of the Exchange Fund Account, the Receiver General for Canada and the Bank of Canada. 
Source: Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 91 


Price of Foreign Currencies in Canada 


1954-1979 
Years 
and Belgian French German Italian Japanese Dutch Swedish Swiss Pound U.S. 
months franc franc mark lira yen guilder krona franc sterling dollar 
B 3402 3404 3405 3406 3407 3408 3410 3411 3412 3400 
(Average of daily rates) 
iho oy 8 eevee 0.0195 0.278 0.232 0.00156 0.00270 0257 0.188 0.227 2.734 0.973 
OSS ees 0.0196 0.282 0.234 0.00158 0.00274 0.259 0.190 0.230 2.754 0.986 
1956 eee 0.0197 0.281 0.234 0.00158 0.00273 0.257 0.190 0.230 PANSY 0.984 
OD peer 0.0191 0.256 0.228 0.00154 0.00266 0.251 0.185 0.224 2.679 0.959 
NODS ere 0.0195 0.2311 0.232 0.00156 0.00270 0.257 0.188 0.226 2.728 0:971 
Shey aes 0.0192 0.196 0.230 0.00155 0.00267 0.254 0.185 0.222 2.694 0.959 
NICO wee eas: 0.0195 0.198 0.233 0.00156 0.00270 0.257 0.188 0.225 223 0.970 
WOO eee 0.0203 0.207 0.252 0.00163 0.00281 0.279 0.196 0.235 2.839 1.013 
NOG 2 reese. 0.0215 0.218 0.267 0.00172 0.00297 0.297 0.207 0.247 3.001 1.069 
USTe\6 ae eee 0.0216 0.220 0.271 0.00174 0.00300 0.300 0.208 0.250 3.020 1.079 
NOGAr ee. 0.0217 0.220 0.271 0.00173 0.00300 0.299 0.209 0.250 3.012 1.079 
OOS sew. necks 0.0217 0.220 0.270 0.00173 0.00300 0.299 0.209 0.249 3.014 1.078 
1966 eee ee: 0.0216 0.219 0.269 0.00173 0.00298 0.298 0.209 0.249 3.009 1.077 
WOGT tame 0.0217 0.219 0.271 0.00173 0.00298 0.299 0.209 0.249 2.962 1.079 
1OOS ee ee 0.0216 0.218 0.270 0.00173 0.00299 0.298 0.209 0.250 2,09 1.077 
IGOR. cee 0.0215 0.208 0.275 0.00172 0.00301 0.297 0.208 0.250 2.574 OAL 
OO Meese 0.0210 0.189 0.286 0.00167 0.00292 0.289 0.201 0.242 2.502 1.044 
NO Valen ne. 0.0208 0.183 0.291 0.00163 0.00291 0.289 0.198 0.246 2.469 1.010 
NOUZ een eet 0.0225 0.196 0.311 0.00170 0.00327 0.309 0.208 0.259 2.479 0.991 
SHAS ore ieee 0.0258 0.226 0.378 0.00172 0.00370 0.360 0.230 0:317 2.452 1.000 
USHA: eens 0.0252 0.204 0.379 0.00150 0.00336 0.365 0.221 0.330 2.288 0.978 
OSes 0.0277 0.238 0.414 0.00156 0.00343 0.403 0.246 0.393 2.258 HOWL 
N97: Gea estan: 0.0256 0.207 0.393 0.00119 0.00333 0:373 0.227 0.395 1.781 0.986 
LSAT Ae aes 0.0297 O27 0.459 0.00121 0.00398 0.434 0.238 0.445 1.857 1.063 
OTS Aeper ene. 0.0363 0.254 0.569 0.00135 0.00548 0.529 0.253 0.644 eh, 1.141 
KEN AS Is en ee 0.0399 0.276 0.639 0.00141 0.00537 0.590 0.274 0.705 2.486 UAL 
NO 8r dee 0.0336 0.234 0.520 0.00126 0.00457 0.486 0.236 0.555 2.132 1.101 
eee 0.0345 0.230 0.537 0.00130 0.00464 0.501 0.240 0.585 2.160 1 RS: 
Meese: 0.0356 0.239 0.554 0.00132 0.00487 0.518 0.244 0.594 2.147 1.126 
Agence 0.0359 0.249 0.559 0.00133 0.00515 0.524 0.248 0.601 PR Aare 1.142 
Meta 0.0341 0.241 0.532 0.00129 0.00495 0.497 0.241 0.570 2.035 TAS 
ail e6 5 aoa) 0.0343 0.245 0.538 0.00131 0.00524 0.502 0.243 0595 2.061 Nee 
al eS ae 0.0348 0.254 0.548 0.00133 0.00563 0.507 0.248 0.625 2.132 Is 
Aba ee 0.0363 0.262 0.571 0.00136 0.00605 ONS y277/ 0.257 0.685 2213 1.140 
See 0.0376 0.267 0.592 0.00141 0.00614 0.545 0.264 0.744 2.286 1.166 
Oy shan waa 0.0408 0.281 0.643 0.00146 0.00644 0.591 0.276 0.769 2.374 1.183 
Nigerore 0.0392 0.269 0.616 0.00139 0.00610 0.569 0.268 0.701 2299 1.173 
Dees, 0.0397 0.273 0.627 0.00140 0.00602 0.579 0.269 0.704 2.341 1179 
TESA asec: 0.0408 0.280 0.644 0.00142 0.00602 0.596 0.274 ONE 2.386 1.189 
Ft ere ee 0.0408 0.279 0.644 0.00142 0.00596 0.596 0.274 0.714 2.396 1.196 
Meee: 0.0399 0.274 0.631 0.00139 0.00569 0.585 0.269 0.699 2.392 1.174 
Y pr eas 0.0379 0.263 0.605 0.00136 0.00531 0.559 0.274 0.668 2.017 1.146 
Miseatr 0.0379 0.262 0.606 0.00136 0.00529 0.556 0.263 0.699 2.379 le tele: 
eae cee 0.0387 0.269 0.622 0.00139 0.00536 0.567 0.270 0.689 2.476 ie 
a Seana 0.0399 0.274 0.638 0.00142 0.00538 0.579 0.276 0.706 2.632 1.163 
jee eng 0.0399 0.275 0.640 0.00143 0.00537 0.654 0.277 0.707 2.619 eS UTA 
See 0.0404 0.278 0.649 0.00144 0.00524 0.589 0.278 0.723 2.560 1.165 
ORE ks 0.0407 0.280 0.657 0.00142 0.00510 0.592 0.279 0.722 2.519 ss 
Nee 0.0411 0.284 0.666 0.00143 0.00482 0.598 0.279 0.718 2.518 1.179 
De 0.0415 0.288 0.675 0.00144 0.00487 0.610 0.280 0.732 2.574 1.169 


Source: Bank of Canada. 
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Reference Table 92 
Indexes of Exchange Rates'”) 


(1971 = 100) 
1970-1979 
Price of Canadian dollar in Price of U.S. dollar in 
Years 
and United Other G— 10 Total G— 10 Other G— 10 Total G— 10 
months States countries countries Canada countries countries 
(Average of daily rates) 
197ORe 96.8 99.3 97.3 103.4 103.0 103.1 
ACE beers Seen er. 8 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1 OV 2 eer |, ee ee 101.9 94.6 100.4 98.1 OES 94.0 
NOSE ee eee 101.0 87.4 97.9 99.0 82.4 88.7 
| OV Ager. kOe Ree 1O3ts 93.1 101.0 96.9 85.3 89.8 
OV Syren ec eee 99.3 89.8 97.2 100.7 83.9 90.3 
NOG reek oe ee: 102.4 102.6 102.5 97.6 89.5 92.7 
OU eee ree Ce eee 95.0 92.8 94.5 105.3 85.4 92.9 
(982... 88.6 US 85.6 113.0 73.0 87.0 
DOR te eee 86.2 69.5 82.4 116.0 70.3 86.0 
TOG eee ee ee 91.7 81.8 89.5 109.0 TKShZ 89.5 
Fie ere nee, 90.7 80.4 88.4 TO (HAS) 89.4 
Mi eee 89.7 78.7 87.3 Hades 76.1 88.8 
UREN ae aes th 88.5 HAS 86.0 WAR ors 88.8 
ees me eA cod pc 90.2 80.8 88.2 110.8 nO: 89.2 
x Peis ime aan ea 90.0 78.8 87.5 Talila: om 87.9 
od Was Ae aes Hoc ahs 89.8 75.8 86.7 111.4 URE: 86.1 
Aven sh eet 88.6 i2s3 84.9 112.9 69.7 84.7 
Sos) eh Re eRe eee 86.6 70.3 82.9 WHYS 69.4 85.3 
Ole eee ere 85.4 66.8 Sila Wale 66.5 83.6 
Ne ee 86.1 69.7 82.4 116.1 69.1 8or2 
Des. Pe. meee 85.6 69.2 81.9 116.8 69.1 85.4 
1 Dif Oil ene. Auch eee 84.7 68.1 81.0 ec. 68.7 85.4 
Ear. teen 84.5 68.1 80.7 118.4 69.2 85.9 
MESe 2 ree 86.0 69.5 82.3 116.3 69.7 85.7 
| \ REAR Ca ci Sy 88.1 72.0 84.4 eS Wales, 85.9 
Mie cee eee 87.4 Wes 83.9 114.4 71.9 86.8 
Ree a ey OA 86.1 70.2 82.5 Guat LAs 86.8 
iG ape tne e 86.8 68.0 82.5 eye 69.2 85.0 
AE ek ae 86.3 67.6 82.0 115.9 69.0 85.1 
Se ee aoe 86.7 68.7 S225 115.4 69.6 85.4 
OW Es Ween. eee 85.9 69.5 82.2 116.4 70.8 86.5 
Nira aa 85.6 70.3 82.1 116.8 72.1 87.6 
Diet we. . 2 obs 86.3 69.2 82.4 eyes} 70.5 86.2 


‘) Geometrically weighted by 1971 bilateral shares of trade. The Group of Ten countries comprise Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and the United States, plus Switzerland. 
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Reference Table 93 
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Source: International Monetary Fund, /nternational Financial Statistics. 


Reference Table 94 
Details of New Issues and Retirements of Government of Canada 
Direct and Guaranteed Marketable Bonds from January 1, 1979 to December 31, 1979 


Net 
Change 
in 
Currency Currency Yield to Amount 
Sub- of Amount Sub- of Maturity Out- 
Date Retirements Amount _ total Payment New Bonds Delivered total Payment (%) standing 
(Millions of dollars, par value) 
Feb. 1 8% % February 1, 1979 100 100 Cc 934% February 1, 1982 75 Cc 
10% June 1, 1984 225 C 
10%% February 1, 
2004 500 800 Cc 700 
Mar. 14 3% March 14, 1985 Soil SF 3.00 
Mar. 15 934% February 1, 1982 75 C 9.99 
10% February 1, 1984 375 Cc 10.06 
10%% February 1, 
2004 800 Cc 10.30 
Mar. 20 35% March 20, 1989 208 SF CW 
10'4% February 1, 
Mar. 21 2004 300 Cc 10.26 
Mar. 27 6.4% March 27, 1984 169 2,278 \¢ 6.49 2,278 
Apr. 1 7% April 1, 1979 325 Cc 
Apr. 15 5% October 15, 1987") 1 326 U.S (326) 
May 1 10% May 1, 2002 850 850 Cc 10.11 850 
June 1 6%2% June 1, 1979 585 585 C 9%, % February 1, 1982 100 Cc 9.80 
934% February 1, 1984 350 Cc 9.88 
10% May 1, 2002 500 950 C 10.08 365 
1UIY GS) oe 934% February 1, 1982 100 C 9.81 
9% % February 1, 1984 400 Cc 9.89 
10% May 1, 2002 500 1,000 Cc 10.05 1,000 
Aug milion: 10% June 15, 1984 200 C 10.13 
10% October 1, 1989 200 Cc 10.16 
10%% February 1, 
2004 600 1,000 Cc 10.28 1,000 
10%4% October 15, 
Oct. 1 3%% October 1, 1979 343 C 1982 200 Cc 10.85 
7%2% October 1, 1979 624 967 Cc 10%2% October 1, 1984 300 C 10.63 
10%2% October 1, 1989 200 Cc 10.54 
10%% October 1, 2004 600 1,300 Cc 10.50 
Octenlo 5% October 15, 1987") 1 968 U.S. 332 
113%4% December 15, 
Dec. 5% % December 15, 1979 225 225 Cc 1982 275 Cc 12.16 
11%2% December 15, 
1984 350 Cc alec 
11%% December 15, 
1989 125 Cc 11.46 
11%4% December 15, 
2002 750 1,500 C 11.44 Wes: 
Total Calendar Year Sala 9,678 6,507 


(1) Partial Redemption for Sinking Fund. 
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Reference Table 95 


Changes in Marketable Securities and Canada Savings Bonds Outstanding 


1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 
(Millions of dollars) 
Net new issues: 
Canadian dollars: 
Government of Canada — Direct 
and guaranteed securities)... 405 326 1,813 1,340 3,481 6,352 8,728 8,632 
Canada Savings Bonds .................. 1,195 — 384 2,444 2,662 ASS) 1,669 1,933 — 1,266 
Total Government of Canada 
ISSUES eee ee, ae. 1,600 =58 4,257 4,002 4,236 8,021 10,661 7,366 
Provinces and municipalities'®) ..... 1,539 1,418 1,499 SH? 3,697 3,829 4,212 2,654 
COnOGtatlonS eee snese sete eae 1,596 1,820 1,706 2,399 1,009 Ss 3,202 1,794 
Total Canadian dollar issues .... 4,735 3,180 7,462 9,573 8,942 14,969 18,075 19,180 
Foreign currencies: 
Government of Canada .................. —2 —90 —45 —37 —2 —2 2,315 726 
Provinces and municipalities ......... 919 555 1,647 3,372 5,074 2,824 1,604 1,703 
Corporations: W22.......- Frieda 66 =28 242 606 2,894 2,086 1,479 1,705 
Total foreign-pay issues ........0...00000..... 983 439 1,816 3,941 TE 4,908 5,398 4,134 
Oral Meh MmewiSSUCS)tacsccnesncccsasereerceas., Sie 3,619 9,306 13,514 16,881 19,877 23,473 23,314 
Taken up by: 
BangomGamacdane sateen: 592 569 1,002 841 572 1,853 1,741 Wee 
GhawmteneGdibamkSiirsnccsetee eee ne 65 —32 1,472 — 18 867 894 284 178 
Non-bank holders: 
Marketable securities ................. 2,885 3,066 1,345 6,088 6,723 10,552 14,117 18,431 
Canada Savings Bonds .............. 1,194 — 384 3,651 2,662 755 1,669 1,933 — 1,266 
Holders of Canadian foreign pay... 982 400 1,836 3,941 7,964 4,909 5,398 4,200 
otalhbondiSSleSimenes ss mrs eae e 5,718 3,619 9,306 13,514 16,881 19,877 23,473 23,314 


(1) Includes Canada treasury bills and excludes non-marketable bonds. 


(2) Excludes securities bought by the Canada Pension Plan. 
Source: Bank of Canada and Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 96 


Mortgage Loan Approvals 


1974 1975 1976 
Residential 

Private lenders 
NHA pees 1,343 Spoil 4,442 
NeW Ac -sametre Ticks} 2,268 3,224 
Existing . 610 1,283 1,218 
Conventional.......... 4,590 5,430 5,741 
Newh..2 eee, cence 2,384 2015 
EXIStinGue. ee 2,468 3,046 3,226 
lotaliprivatees eo oS 8,981 10, 183 
NGWie see 2,855 4,652 5,739 
Existing 3,078 4,329 4,444 
CMHGEett <2 an eee 895 1,200 639 
New ...... ae ae 658 1,161 600 
Existing ieee 237 39 39 
Total residential ............ 6,828 10,181 10,822 
NeW ee ee Shey ke 5,813 6,339 
EXxiSting ime eeeree ee oes lts) 4,368 4,483 
Total public and private 8,000 11,487 12,268 
Residential.................. 6,828 10,181 10,822 
Non-residential .......... 1,180 1,306 1,446 


1977 


6,208 
3,936 
yeti 


8,396 
2,685 
Snell 


14,604 
6,621 
7,983 


362 
325 
37 


14,966 
6,946 
8,020 


17,133 
14,966 
2,167 


1978 1979 
1978 1979 
| ll Ml IV | I Hl IV 
(Millions of dollars) 

4,423 4,107 714 1,306 1,405 998 630 1,272 1,114 1,092 
2,070 1,552 261 566 761 482 166 370 347 #670 
2,353 2000 453 740 644 516 464 902 767 422 
9,441 SIS Svameloeil C,MO2ZNE2:043e 2-215 1,821 3}216 S193. 1,627 
3,324 3,968 587 960 918° 859 592 1,214 1,329 833 
Omit 5,889 1,238 142 eel coue IbaslO 1,229 2,002 1,864 794 
13;864 13;965 25535 4,008 4,048 3,273 2,451 4,488 4,307 2,719 
5,394 5,521 848 1,526 1,679 1,341 758 1,584 1,676 1,503 
8,470 8,441 1,687 2,482 2,369 1,932 1,693 2,904 2,631 1,216 
373 93 24 45 49 255 8 7 19 59 
340 66 21 41 42 236 7 6 18 34 
33 28 3 4 7 19 1 1 1 25 
14,237 14,058 2,559 4,053 4,097 3,528 2,459 4,495 4326 2,778 
5,734 5,586 869 SO eee lacie Oar 7165) > 1, SSO, 6945 1-537) 
8,503 8,472 1,690 2,486 2,376 1,951 1,694 2,905 2,632 1,241 
16,716 17,243 3,048 4,797 4,748 4123 3,014 5,465 5,408 3,356 
14,237 14,058 2,559 4,053 4,097 3,528 2,459 4,495 4,326 2,778 
2,479 3,185 489 744 651 595 SOOM Onl OSZamEEOO 


Source: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics, Monthly Supplement. 
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Reference Table 97 


Mortgage Loan Approvals by Private Lending Institutions 


1974 -— 1979 
1978 1979 
1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 
| ll Ul IV | ll TT} IV 
(Millions of dollars) 

Chartered banks............ 2,030 2,850 2,841 4,689 5,178 5,679 804 1,536 1,489 1,348 975 1,788 1,767 1,149 
Residential.................. 1,895 2,780 2,806 4,605 4,974 5,347 tit 1,473 1,437 ~«1;286 931 1,687 1,661 1,068 
INGWiee facie nae: : 996 1,564 1,629 1,762 1,748 1,901 276 518 553 4511 236 7 555 629m 451 
EXISTING eee es 899 1,216 deals 2,843 3,226 3,446 Soil 956 884 835 645 1,133 1,032 637 
Non-residential .......... 135 70 35 84 204 332 27 63 52 62 44 101 106 81 
Life companies. .............. 1,163 1,510 2,164 3,011 2,509 2,959 484 (ASM, 705 561 412 825 1,041 681 
Residential.................. 560 749 1,180 1,609 1,200 1,366 205 326 374 294 156 365 431 414 
NOW) kscaeero cer fitness. 399 559 978 1,207 853 964 124 9233 = 283 212 90 236 290 348 
ExiStingwe secs 4h.c0 161 190 202 402 347 402 81 93 91 82 66 129 141 66 
Non-residential .......... 603 761 984 1,402 1,302 1,593 279 425 331 267 256 460 610 £267 
Loan, trust, etc.) _..... 3,920 5;927 6,624 9,070 8,663 8,511 1,736 2,466 2,504 1,958 1,619 2,844 2,581 1,467 
Residential.................. 3,478 5,452 6,197 8,389 7,690 (20 le 1,006) 2,210" 22236) 1,692 17364. 27435 2:215 cor 
NOW) aeeia mt gatecdevis 1,459 2,526 3,132 3,652 2,793 2,795 497 777 ~— 844 677 382 793 Thsy/ 863 
EXISTING) 2 sch ncn 2,019 2,926 3,065 4,737 4,897 4,456 1,056 1,433 1,393 1,015 982 1,642 1,458 374 
Non-residential .......... 442 475 427 681 973 1,260 183 256 268 266 255 409 366 §=6.230 
Total residential ....... ane 5,933 8,981 10,183 14,603 13,864 13,964 2,535 4,009 4,047 3,272 2,451 4,487 4,307 2,719 
Total non-residential .... 1,180 1,306 1,446 2,167 2,479 3,185 489 744 651 595 DoD) 9/0) 1,082 578 
Total private oo... We Wie 10,287 11,629 16,770 16,343 17,149 3,024 4,753 4,698 3,867 3,006 5,459 5,389 3,297 


() Includes NHA and conventional lending. 
(2) Includes loan and trust companies, Quebec savings banks, fraternal and mutual benefit societies. 


Source: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics, Monthly Supplement. 
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Reference Table 98 


Monetary Aggregates and Selected Banking System Statistics 


1968 — 1979 
Currency 
Currency plus total 
Currency and all privately held 
Currency and all chequable, chartered Currency 
and demand chequable notice and banks and privately Canadian 
deposits deposits term deposits deposits held Canadian General dollar major Business 
Years (M1) (M1B) (M3) dollar deposits loans assets loans 
and 
quarters (Average of Wednesdays) (End of period) 
(Millions of dollars) 
1968... 8,323 15,797 21,778 == 20, 192 WZ joial 24,137 ales 
1969 se ee ences: 8,919 15,447 24,044 = ZO 14,449 26,885 8,817 
TOW AOI ro eevee rer iS) WaT 14,810 25,680 S2elo PR) eZ 15,210 28,295 9,057 
AS Faller terentee er eens: O75 16,170 28,854 S509 Sooo ess 32,689 11,237 
NOUS ere toma 11,744 18,216 31,899 40,577 39,203 2,420 S9Onn 13,639 
1973 13,445 20,379 36,416 46,637 44,463 26,457 45,686 17,340 
iA saee eee eee a mene 14) 729 Pave 43,726 58, 187 53,263 32,309 54,763 20,817 
TOP AS Gath Oe ste otteas WO 7 23,638 50,284 66,775 62,624 37,438 63,445 PR T/ 
1976 18,082 225), 120) 56,616 79,060 13;296 45,028 74,029 28,741 
LOM aero ne ee aes 19,577 26,901 64,521 91,504 84,426 52,953 85,652 31,960 
LOS Serer kerr Zi Ss7/ 29,280 Nes: 104,036 94,491 59,100 98,286 35,202 
TOT SE hear Mier xs} oO) 30,788 82,708 124,121 112,486 70,714 116,996 45,914 
(Seasonally adjusted data) 
ARSIATE (lheesBane.tes CPaacrssc 18,849 25,991 61,934 87,068 80,259 50,666 81,437 30,028 
Aes Po REE . 19,364 26,606 63,876 90,231 83,625 Sy2, UES 84,331 30,940 

HH} 19,774 PB MES 65,412 93,049 Sori Nh, 11S 86,998 Soo, 

Whe eseetonceresate 20,321 27,834 66,864 95,666 87,907 55,095 89,841 31,960 
CIA eseath i eaMeccae 20,708 28,417 68,377 98,094 89,846 56; 547, 92,310 32,473 

ices Spats 21,167 28,915 70,042 101,483 92,292 58,062 96,122 33,273 

LU etree cesar 21,801 PST 72,126 105,449 95,608 60,010 100, 153 34,219 

IV 22,502 30,272 75,148 il iil, dale 100,218 61,813 104,559 35,202 
1979 | 22,32 29,982 aaa: WANs 104,562 64,838 109,409 Sighes 

[Pee eee 22,979 30,660 80,637 121,064 109,267 68,767 114,372 40,753 

II 23,596 SES: 84,170 126,714 iitiorec®) UPS WV 120,299 42,655 

IV 23,631 $3}, UGS) 88,309 GHGS 120,796 76,439 123,902 45,914 

(Per cent change from previous period) 
1968 4.4 — 5.0 == = 1S 12.6 12.8 9.6 
1969 Le —2.2 10.4 = 9.6 eS) 11.4 14.1 
1970 22. —4.4 6.8 = Sis 5.3 52 Pf 
1971 W270 @),2 12.4 10.3 14.4 13.0 iS 24.1 
1972 14.3 Wee 10.6 14.0 Ww 24.7 19.3 21.4 
1973 14.5 We 14.2 14.9 13.4 PAS\.'S WAY Palla 
1974 9.6 5.9 20.1 24.8 19.8 22.1 19.9 20.1 
WSS 126 9.6 15.0 14.8 17.6 loeg 15.9 1322 
1976 8.1 6.3 226 18.4 17.0 20.3 Get 21.9 
1977 8.3 ea 14.0 We WZ 17.6 oa Whe 
1978 10.1 8.8 10.7 oa inee 11.6 14.8 tO 
1979 U8 Sal 15.8 SIS 19.0 IS 7 19.0 30.4 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

1977 | 9. 8.4 16.0 16.3 15.6 21.6 eo 19.8 1932 

II ‘lle 9.8 eal lish 17.9 Ich! 15.0 Wa 12a 

lil 8. 8.8 10.0 oe ike! 220) she: 13.4 8.2 

IV Wil. 10.1 Sh Wlaw 9.6 10.2 ike 17.1 Sra 
1978 | fe 8.6 9.4 10.5 9.1 10.7 ES Life3 6.6 

I ol We 10.1 14.5 Vile! ill AS, 15.8 1OEZ 

UI 2 8.6 12.4 16.6 15.2 14.4 17.9 EES IS, 

IV 14. 10.6 17.8 PRE 20.7 12.6 18.8 14.1 12.0 
1979 | —4 — 3.8 14.4 Zee 18.5 21.1 IES 16.6 3159 

I 12 9.4 ios 14.3 19.2 26.5 19.4 20.5 Shel 2 

II 1 9.6 Savi 20.0 24.1 IS\ Uh 22.4 19.8 20.0 

IV —2.9 2ARe 16.5 20.4 PAS) Ws0) 8.7 34.2 


Source: Bank of Canada, Review, monthly. 
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Reference Table 99 


Canadian Marketable Securities 
Supply of Securities and Distribution of Holdings (Flows) 1970-1979 


1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1978") 1979) 
(Millions of dollars) 
Supply of Securities 
Short-term securities 
Government of Canada Treasury 
BiliSt eines eae ae cvccc sc Rences fe 720 190 331 556 938 561 1,602 2,500" 2673" 2,250 1,436 
Junior Government Treasury Bills 
AIICUINOLC Sten emcees teen ea she : 32 64 36 —72 —55 294 — 86 —279 264 287 —65 
Other Short-Term Paper.................. 304 270 271 873 2,714 301 1,149 792 2,345 747 1,976 
Long-Term Securities 
Government of Canada Bonds ...... r}e)// 276 30 —225 801 716 1,768 3,785 5,764 4,003 5,980 
Junior Government Bonds .............. 1,304 1,549 2,245 1,797 3,085 5,544 7,486 5,867 4,721 3,755 3,439 
Bonds Issued by Non-Financial 
COTPONATOMS weer errs es 1,369 1,698 863 750 1,457 Pea Nae 2,132 1,983 1,563 1,100 350 
Bonds Issued by Financial Corpo- 
KAtlONS ¥en eee ge eres ce 156 356 640 822 584 686 1,545 1,025 1,146 976 1,157 
Bonds Issued by Public Corpora- 
ite) (Sh. <a eR a ee —1 —1 15 34 —1 —1 391 S515) 617 611 680 
SOCKS Beeearces eee ee eet yh 8 862 733 718 1,472 1,380 1,756 1,220 3,033 7,941 3,677 4,433 
Foreign Investment ..............0..000.. 70 196 244 —69 — 46 17 -79 —224 —42 —73 271 
GREEN 5 Ss a Ni 0S Re O)230 4,939 4,905 D938 10;857 911,986 17, 1289 "18;887" “26,992 Sa78383™ 195657 
Distribution of Holdings 
RRESIG@NIS tre meee an cto rere Maes 4,443 4,756 S5/Al 5232 8,974 7,105 7,080" 13;293 21,950" 18;3837 715;201 
BanwonCanadawe.... eee. 181 575 590 608 1, 108 734 638 1,749 1,706 1,599 1,076 
Chattered/BankSer... ee ih... 1,680 1,153 148 —82 1,545 — 123 1,504 3,581 7,183 3,653 121 
NeGIEBaANnkS Steen. steers sic: 207 687 187 65 —62 595 516 1,344 Ty Aa 906 1,521 
Insurance and Pension Institu- 
MOMS Pere cheat nc meeree a 1,263 1,849 2,128 2,282 2,338 3,618 3,813 4,219 5,952 4,443 5,512 
Other Private Financial Institu- 
OMS Maree nee tee re 539 378 269 — 247 712 726 1,312 768 1,304 113 693 
@thereResidenism-.ewre ne: 573 114 389 2,606 3,338 1,555  —203 1,632 4,634 2,023 6,278 
INONA.ESIGEMIS se tare eee erences 790 182 1,193 706 1,883 4,881 9,549 5,594 5,042 3)997° 4,455 


(1) January to September. 
Source: Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 100 


Credit Expansion by Sector 


Flows 1970-1979 


1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1978{9) 
(Millions of dollars) 
Funds Raised in Credit Markets 

By Domestic Private Sector 0... 5,794 9,898 10,983 17,143 21,782 19,409 24,035 27,117 33,059 23,493 
(PerCentiot GNP)iec see 6.8 10.5 10.4 13.9 14.8 11.7 12.6 13.0 14.3 13.8 
Uoansito PeErSONnSi eee 514 1 O92 233908 12;)/08 3,058 eenc 100mm 4158 3:S2/ gma CO eo 15 
Mortgages Ee saan 1,761 2,750 4,238 6,897 7,459 7,888 10,397 12,972 14,745 10,244 

Non-Financial Business — Short- 
TOM enc sbarreiee tak oe eee eee S09 25832071 3,898 7,523 2,677 4,924 4177 4,834 3,978 

Non-Financial Business Long- 
Termin: cae eee SO ae ee 3086s 3408 2,115) 31045 3,325 0) 1S/see 31036 eee, O1S mr o5c umm 2cO 

Short Term by Other Private 
DOMESHCS cean wa eee tenses eee 125 208 221 595 417 547 918 568 Wate 891 
By Government Sector ...............0..00.. 3,436 4,759 4,454 2,916 7,886 11,501 13,486 14569 23,115 14,197 
Fedefalico. constancy eee em 1,952 3,012 1,520 —42 4,147 3847 4,080 7,996 13,691 8,047 
Federal Enterprises... —216 —274 249 393 16 785 695 583 2,649 1,083 
PrOVINGIia lien srcreuee cere oor 1,460 i Siiimmmecec eh 1,882 2,748 5,362 7,455 5,407 6,234 4,509 
MUnICI Dal 2) ite enn cs 240 144 458 683 975 1,507 1,256 583 541 557 
BY MOM=neSiG@NntSu acres eeeeee ees 3,028 2,250 875 1,953 1,621 2,674 4010 2,649 5848 5,832 
TOT Uae ten cater toes bear, reas 8, i 12,258 16,907 16,312 22,012 31,288 33,584 41,532 44335 62,022 43,522 
(Pe GentoiGNP) mens: eens 14.3 17.9 iteyiss 17.8 Zale: 20.3 PANTS 21.2 26.9 25:5 
Funds Raised Abroad .......................-.- 1666 2,657 2,816 2,091 3,646 6,905 10,213 8150 10,639 8525 
Funds Raised in Canada 2.00.00... 10,592 14,250 13,496 19,921 27,642 26,679 31,319 36,185 51,383 34,997 
(RenCentohiGNe) es eee: 12.4 ont 12.8 16.1 18.7 16.1 16.4 W723 22.3 20.5 
Funds Raised by Canadiane................ 7,564 12,000 12,621 17,968 26,021 24,005 27,309 33,536 45,535 29,165 
(Per. @Gentol GNP) en ee 8.8 12.7 12.0 14.5 17.6 14.5 14.3 16.0 19.8 ivan 


i Exceeds the data in Chapter XI by the amount of the estimate for mortgage lending by persons. 
2) Bonds plus stocks plus direct investment from abroad plus bank loans. 


January to September. 
Source: Department of Finance. 
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197999) 


32,484 
16.9 
3,704 
10,996 


11,373 
5,122 
1,289 


8,840 
3,737 
1,200 
3,047 

855 


4,606 


45,930 
23.9 
7,022 
38,908 
20.2 
34,302 
17.8 


Reference Table 101 


Credit Expansion by Instrument 


(Flows) 1970-1979 


1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1978'2) 1979(2) 
(Millions of dollars) 

Total Funds Raised in Credit Markets... 12,258 16,907 16,312 22,012 31,287 33,585 41,533 44,335 62,021 43,522 45,930 
Short-Term Instruments .............00....0000.. 5,108 8849 6895 9,226 14,964 12,405 16,705 13573 23,416 16,850 17,843 
Money Market Instruments.................. 1,094 612 147 329° 2,321 1,075 1,855 1,985 3,341 S077 eee, 7 92 
Bank POanis ie tented meas cscs sssiveeess 661 3,287 4,024 6,254 7,060 5,181 8,636 6,025 10,284 7,996 11,761 
OthenllOahstemeen te mttde ca coe 70 431 1,255 2,230 3,282 2,268 2466 2,693 4944 2789 2741 
SavingsyBondSe. 22ers ee hee 707 = 2, 663 1.209 —425 2,329 2,834 840 1,790 2,023 —688 —2,142 
Loans to Non-Residents .....0.......0..00.... 2,576 1,856 261 838 —27 1,048 2,908 1,081 2,824 3,675 2,689 
Longer-Term Instruments ......0.00......0.0000... 7, on 8,058 9,417 12,786 16,323 21,179 24,827 30,762 38,605 26672 28,088 
Mortgages From Private Lenders ...... 1,761 2,750 4,238 6,897 7,459 7,888 10,397 12,972 14,745 10,244 10,996 
Marketable|Bonds .....2fe.c.-2:..1-cen: 3,221 3,297 3}146," 7 2;349 S135" 8857 —«+11,768) 12.114 12658 9,466 10/444 
EQUITICS eerie cr ee ees, Ae, 812 692 543 1,302 1,069 1,384 981 2,693 6,971 3,288 3/522 
Banksikoansi | eee ete eae 0 0 256 293 167 1,199 879 790 1,332 907 1,264 
Direct Investment from Abroad .......... 905 925 620 830 845 725 — 300 625 — 125 610 —55 
Loans To Non-Residents .................... 452 394 614 Wie 1,648 1,626 1,102 1568) §G;0245 5 2157 1,917 


() Prior to 1972 the breakdown of bank loans on the basis of the term to maturity is unavailable. 


(2) January to September. 
Source: Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 102 
Chartered Banks 
(Flows) 1970-1979 


1970 1971 

Total Assets Held with Canadians.......... Zoi2Z 6,019 
Total Canadian Dollar Assets 2,39 6,062 
Canadian Liquid Assets 1,987 1,114 
Treasury Bills .. 602 11 
Other ... 1,385 1,103 
Less Liquid Assets . Etch ee 410 4,948 
Ordinary Personal Loans 506 1,114 
Mortgages 132 851 
Business Loans ... 246 2,168 
Other Bank Loans.... — 438 16 
Corporate Securities ... 166 426 
Other Assets .... Lee ee a — 202 373 
Foreign Currency Loans to Residents... 224 — 48 
Government of Canada 0 0 
Others ... Sa eee 224 —48 

Foreign Currency Securities of Resi- 
dents se er eS —10 4 
Liabilities with Canadians 2,662 4,743 
Non Deposit Liabilities .... —2 490 
Deposit Liabilities ....... sr eae oe We 2,664 4,253 
Foreign Currency Deposits.............. 111 — 1,469 
Canadian Dollar Deposits 2,903 Owe’ 
Personal Savings Deposits .. 1,585 1,168 
Government of Canada —51 982 
Demand Deposits - 46 SHS 
Other Deposits....... : 973 2,219 

Net Position with Non-Residents 

Bookediin CamaGaret cc. anes, — 122 1,405 
Residual Claim on Non-Residents ....... eal — 129 


Source: Department of Finance. 


Ad 


1972 


1973 


1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 
(Millions of dollars) 

11,398 8,892 11,695 15,318 22,008 21,754 
10,267 8,330 11,190 13,084 16,786 20,630 
1,646 185 1,509 1eG2a 984 1,476 
270 — 269 707 TAME 537 1,087 
1,376 454 802 1,104 447 389 
8,621 8,145 9,681 11,263 15,802 19,154 
1,939 2,002 2,965 2,520 2,941 37502 
1,459 1,677 1,383 2,663 3,416 2,897 
3,433 2,660 4,990 3,105 3,118 10,425 
766 990 661 276 1,457 2,132 
564 131 722 1,303 3,683 — 283 
460 Soo — 1,040 1,396 1,187 481 
1,093 Sy 507 1,010 2,334 1,052 
0 0 0) 0 1,632 — 1,276 
1,093 Son 507 1,010 702 2,328 
38 5 —1 1,224 2,888 72 
12; 769 8,372 12,579 13,641 19,357 18,324 
492 820 855 874 1,586 1,761 
12,277 OOS 11,724 Wea rasi7/ WA 16,563 
2,044 — 523 1,823 871 3,297 — 873 
10,233 8,075 9,901 11,896 14,474 17,436 
5,185 3,448 7,241 4,470 6,580 12,688 
Per) — 1,019 — 560 1,630 1,733 —4,048 
470 2,684 — 880 2,239 been 453 
PPS 2,962 4,100 3,557 4,934 8343 
— 1,354 489 —941 1,384 2,771 4,088 
—17 32 Sy 293 — 120 —658 


Reference Table 103 
Other Deposit Accepting Institutions 
(Flows) 1970-1979 


1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1978) 1979() 


(Millions of dollars) 


Net Lending or Borrowing ..............0....... Wz 17 38 16 —10 60 40 61 54 28 3 
Net Financial Investment .................... WA 16 38 16 —11 62 46 62 51 28 3 
Net Increase in Financial Assets ....... ie 2,337 3,283 4,842 4,381 5,878 7,682 9,352 10,138 7,409 9,061 

Currency and Deposits 

Currency and Bank Deposits ...... 209 78 286 304 348 —18 368 540 292 247 179 

Deposits in Other Institutions ...... 13 109 82 — 46 PA 331 44 TL —25 8 87 

Foreign Currency and Deposits . 80 —85 — 98 146 —12 209 150 —97 98 129 — 195 
GOonsuimel GleGil re-set. peters 91 200 Sills 467 422 545 776 704 1,165 859 1,069 
WINeOAMNSsemtesce mass tens ste — 184 319 166 74 165 196 459 24 199 164 321 
Government of Canada 

Treasury Bills .................. es ee —17 —6 —1 1 2 iz 3 92 sy/ —40 — 120 
Finance Company and Other 

Short-Term Commercial Paper .. es 130 —81 —51 43 61 189 505 — 320 — 170 297 
MontgageS ia. ter 1,039 1,260 2,284 3,680 3,284 3,779 5,020 6,503 6,690 4,786 5,928 
Bonds 

Government of Canada Bonds .. —46 57 55 —127 —48 13 40 222 440 191 162 

Provincial Government Bonds .... 59 195 69 11 —51 175 142 92 128 196 134 

Municipal Government Bonds .... 64 164 41 128 —14 115 8 37 65 157 42 

Other Canadian Bonds................. 14 127 84 66 —43 146 65 140 204 238 632 
Claims on Associated 

Corporate Enterprises................ : 31 —31 6 24 89 163 213 105 187 109 —13 
STOCKS werent ee mete err ene caes ne —3 16 18 38 Vl 83 93 375 607 327 351 
Foreign Investments ........2............-.- —31 —3 1 —3 4 11 0 4 1D 12 3 
Other Financial Assets .............00.... isi) 81 146 130 94 52 112 29 332 196 184 

Net Increase in Liabilities .....0.00.0.00...... 1,710 2,321 3,245 4,826 4,392 5,816 7,636 9,290 10,087 7,381 9,058 
Currency and Deposits .................... 1,631 2,309 3,080 4,257 4,012 5,373 6,602 8,298 9,037 6,575 7,729 
Loans 

BanlsOanStecn ean —61 65 —2 70 — 80 2 — 18 63 UTE 44 35 

Otherloanseress.. eta. 4 — 108 48 32 2 12 130 238 147 48 220 
Finance Company and Other 

Short-Term Commercial Paper .. 0 0 0 65 82 —85 91 52 87 25 189 
MONT GAGES racer ers cree er ire cly Pes 0 0 0 0 0 0) 0) 21 —32 —24 14 
Other Canadian Bonds .................... 0 0 0) 185 139 128 311 159 103 116 iaks) 
Claims on Associated , 

Corporate Enterprises.................. 11 — 56 10 42 4 46 139 36 24 —42 30 
STOCKS meer ce eet sree tcers 69 29 eh) 36 1) 128 152 196 252 164 76 
Othewmela bilities... es cere 56 82 74 139 158 212 229 227 392 475 650 
DiSChKepanGyae wre ee eas. 0 1 0 0 1 —2 —6 —1 0 0 0 


() January to September. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts. 
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Reference Table 104 
Insurance Companies and Pension Funds 
(Flows) 1970-1979 


1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1978) 


(Millions of dollars) 


Net Lending or Borrowing ..................... —53 —121 —59 — 84 — 87 —93 — 122 —125 —78 —46 
Net Financial Investment ......000.000.00.... —53 —121 —59 — 84 —87 —93 — 122 — 125 —78 —46 
Net Increase in Financial Assets ........ 1,770 2,173 2,862 3,617 4,084 5,043 6,072 7,029 8,915 6,228 

Currency and Deposits 

Currency and Bank Deposits ...... 96 —44 137 103 293 81 89 181 160 — 136 

Deposits in other Institutions ...... 11 —21 14 70 —12 —77 3 136 273 343 

Foreign Currency and Deposits .. 0) 0 0 23 —13 —11 2 4 76 31 
ConslimenGredite......-te es 100 25 19 73 178 95 67 95 56 56 
Otheroanss ae oe aero —38 40 32 —17 —3 -—9 140 52 193 —4 
Trade Receivables .............0...:0c000.. —3 14 —8 13 26 —15 44 —24 11 —12 
Government of Canada 

TMieasuty BillStexcwee ee 0 0 1 0 3 1S 17 86 164 194 
Finance Company and Other 

Short-Term Commercial Paper .. aly 24 110 58 299 OW 4 648 546 325 
Montgaoesn i rertanesn es. em oe 298 287 446 948 1,199 1,308 Tot 2,191 2 os 1,466 
Bonds 

Government of Canada Bonds .. —20 —78 61 — 102 8 44 429 606 1,286 735 

Provincial Government Bonds .... 324 492 464 851 Oie)// 1,166 1;236 1hose 1,994 1,539 

Municipal Government Bonds .... iS —50 —26 23 S2 80 89 207 143 184 

Other Canadian Bonds. ................ 421 646 537 681 925 1,366 915 847 1,093 844 
Claims on Associated Enterprises... 0 0 0 0 0) 0 0 0 42 6 
SIOCKSP Le soemere nc eet ace: 5; 458 804 990 753 502 655 943 288 433 403 
Foreign Investments ..... ‘eerie te —51 20 9 23 —8 150 180 0 143 1141 
Other Financial Assets |................... 38 14 76 ie 98 38 163 210 149 143 

Net Increase in Liabilities .....00.00000.0..... 1,823 2,294 2,921 3,701 4,171 5,136 6,194 7,154 8,993 6,274 

Trade Receivables ..................0000. 0 0 0 0 0 0) 0) 0 49 16 
Bank. Loans teen ee ot ome 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0) 12 12 
MON QaQesi teat ee ee 0 0 0 0 0 0 ) 0 —23 —4 
Life Insurance and Pension ............ 1,823 2,294 2,921 3,701 4,171 5,136 6,194 7,154 8,651 6,033 
Claim Stae eter tesa Meet te ca coon 0) 0 0 0 0 0) 0 0 —7 8 
STOCKS parte teers wae a eta 0 0 0 0) 0 0 0 0 —2 —2 
@thenMiabilitlest eer. ee 0 ) 0 0) 0 0 0 0 313 211 


() January to September. 
Source: Statistics Canada. Financial Flow Accounts. 
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Reference Table 105 
Other Private Financial Institutions 


(Flows) 1970-1979 


Net Lending or Borrowing .............. 
Net Financial Investment ............ 


Currency and Deposits 


Currency and Bank Deposits ...... 
Deposits in Other Institutions ..... 
Foreign Currency and Deposits .. 


Consumer Credit ........0.00...0000... 
Trade Receivables. ................. Fae 
OtherlOans . ee acces 


Government of Canada 


easury, BillSwess...ee 


Finance Company and Other 


Short-Term Commercial Paper .. 


MOntGaGOS cease seston: 


Bonds 


Government of Canada Bonds .. 
Provincia! Government Bonds .... 
Municipal Government Bonds .... 


Other Canadian Bonds. ........ 


Claims on Associated 


Corporate Enterprises.......... 
STOCKS Pesteecc eee coer ae 
Foreign Investments ................ 
Other Financial Assets ............ 

Net Increase in Liabilities ............ 
Trade Payables ..................05 


Loans 


Balikaltoans ire nc see ee 
OtherFOans we. m te ths- 


Finance Company and Other 


Short-Term Commercial Paper .. 


MONGAGeS is. ce sore eater: 
Other Canadian Bonds............ 


Life Insurances and Annuities 
Claims on Associated 


Corporate Enterprises.......... 
SLOCKS mre eee 


1970 


(1) January to September. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts. 


1971 


1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
(Millions of dollars) 
267 203 204 463 639 
267 203 204 473 639 
1,500 2,098 3,820 2,137 4,465 
87 —32 —58 213 326 
33 27 — 40 69 —40 
18 71 — 121 75 134 
286 368 159 70 62 
2 10 70 121 59 
462 754 ae 702 657 
13 —62 68 163 72 
391 —325 583 278 322 
153 545 514 411 527 
3 —11 —23 — 47 373 
71 66 96 179 151 
—8 49 41 47 28 
isi 197 100 204 259 
189 337 672 675 dential 
—314 16 — 163 — 86 —6 
—215 — 178 — 50 — 16 —69 
192 266 Asif —321 499 
1,233 1,895 3,616 2,264 3,826 
23 29 33 22 48 
177 262 556 161 —212 
207 —414 222 255 317 
342 859 1pZ55 202 612 
13 — 48 21 6 2 
304 485 381 660 1,179 
0 0) 0) 0 0 
—34 234 550 220 262 
— 226 24 15 281 395 
427 464 583 457 ees 
0 0 0 —10 0) 


1977. 


1978 


1978 1979) 
635 390 
635 390 

4,059 5,873 
— 36 826 
41 — 108 

6 107 

67 —139 
35 142 
617 1,220 
253 38 
—8 33 
604 272 
273 404 
120 151 
22 16 
93 8 
672 956 
— 80 —14 
35 78 
1,345 1,883 
3,424 5,483 
34 40 

— 438 1,107 
463 25 
189 368 

1 8 
525 438 
159 173 
—25 967 
898 617 
1,618 1,740 
0) 0 
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Reference Table 106 
Non-Financial Private Corporations 
(Flows) 1970-1979 


1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1978") 1979(1) 


Net Lending or Borrowing ; a... —2,281 —2,800 —3,443 -—4,148 —7,480 -—3,295 —3,750 -—3,927 -—3,514 —1,691 —4,280 
Net Financial Investment .................... —2,154 —2,951 -—2,232 -—2,923 —7,139 -—4,263 -—5,209 -—3,830 —5,403 —1,245 —4,981 
Net Increase in Financial Assets ........ 1,940 3,883 3,390 6,376 8,994 61509 5,610 8,746 17,975 12,071 14,736 

Currency and Deposits 
Currency and Bank Deposits ..... 46 730 58 272 477 656 859 956 1,483 684 — 304 
Deposits in Other Institutions ...... 103 — 33 104 — 109 — 33 —72 66 25 296 357 329 
Foreign Currency and Deposits .. —141 — 188 54 371 —2  —207 578 —114 832 651 175 
GonsuimenGnredite....-.1sn 50 98 17 109 133 96 — 38 17 30 — 137 — 110 
Trade Receivables eee eae 1,048 1,641 1,396 3,101 5,042 3,759 2,276 3,777 8,162 5,910 5,846 
OthenHoans sxe ee eee —98 —4 8 79 97 204 — 130 480 556 280 —17 
Government of Canada 
TMGaASUTVABIIS tec eterna —76 61 —23 73 —79 16 37 —8 0 — 16 8 
Finance Company and Other 
Short-Term Commercial Paper .. 79 —109 165 488 — 84 353 —239 245 238 —160 650 
Montgageswrrse eter oe ere —22 69 102 19 44 7 US) 73 655 308 —54 
Bonds 
Government of Canada Bonds .. —8 11 Si —28 —4 —6 —30 14 36 6 -9 
Provincial Government Bonds .... 0 0 —40 4 —49 104 —4 il2 —25 —21 —2 
Municipal Government Bonds .... 0 0 —11 10 1 13 —2 —11 —3 —3 —3 
Other Canadian Bonds. ................ —22 —7 18 —29 —73 118) —19 —29 51 190 144 
Claims on Associated 
Corporate Enterprises.................. 976 647 973 1, eS) shee 1,194 1,452 2,926 3,768 ene 4,919 
SOCKS ares cel taste rene, —69 70 312 78 214 —29 20 Zi 445 29 1,038 
Foreign Investments ..... ees —3 48 —127 28 40 —69 1 UE) 160 140 12 
Other Financial Assets 90.00.0000... Tale 849 347 741 1,303 525 701 277 1,291 1,061 2,114 
Net Increase in Liabilities 00.00.0000... 4,094 6,834 5,622 92997 16183 1058225 10819 12,5768 923,378) Soon sion lit 
Trade Payables ................... pee 288 1,232 1,660 2,315 4,857 2,523 Wa lee7/ 1,960 5,701 2,124 2,820 
Loans 
Bankalt Caisse anes ae 71 1,386 1,697 2,624 3,144 2,440 2,970 13332 3,902 2,907 4,636 
Other Loans ......... a ee tes A ene 201 64 278 tal 569 905 720 732 924 161 1,547 
Finance Company and Other 
Short-Term Commercial Paper 60 320 — 238 —177 1,463 212 Sis}s) — 409 477 475 967 
Mortgages ...... CES Sareea yn es 499 530 336 320 500 832 15 493 1257 1,230 TAS 
Other Canadian Bonds ................... 1,369 1,698 863 750 1,457 eae 2,132 1,983 1,563 1,100 350 
Claims on Associated 
Corporate Enterprises....... 682 357 302 377 871 661 1,103 1,927 1,466 770 2,446 
StOCkSi a. eee oe eves caea 846 704 454 1,118 82e 1,161 927 2,675 4,782 2,612 3,563 
Other Liabilities ... : Peis 78 543 270 1,261 2,444 476 680 1,883 3,306 1,937 2,673 
Discrepancy ............... ee —127 ited eens 4a i e IY220) — 341 968 1,459 —97 1,889 — 446 701 


() January to September. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts. 
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